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GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  was  enlarged  into  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
covered  by  this  report,  viz.,  April  19,  1910.  Therefore,  all  the 
activities  described  in  this  annual  report,  excepting  the  correctional 
activities,  have  been  organized  within  the  year. 

The  work  of  outlining  a  policy  has  been  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems of  the  year,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  hard  study  on  the 
part  of  both  the  board  members  and  the  superintendent. 

Principles  and  Policy. 

Certain  general  principles  and  policies  were  agreed  upon  in  the 
beginning.    Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  , 

1.  The  Board  lays  emphasis  on  justice  before  charity  and  on 
prevention  rather  than  cure. 

2.  It  agrees  that  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  poor  should  be 
laid  upon  the  entire  community  through  taxation  rather  than  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  generous  minority. 

3.  It  believes  that  social  action  should  be  based  on  accurate 
knowledge  and  investigations  should  both  precede  and  accompany 
all  efforts  to  improve  social  conditions. 

4.  It  strives  for  harmonious  co-operation  with  all  existing 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  and  does  not  duplicate  the  work 
of  any. 

5.  The  Board  gives  no  public  outdoor  relief  except  in  cases 
where  the  bread  winner  of  the  family  is  a  city  prisoner,  and  then 
only  on  the  basis  of  actual  destitution,  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Provident  Association. 

6.  The  Board  gives  no  subsidies  to  private  charities. 

Private  Charities. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles  let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the 
Board  to  the  private  charities.  Before  the  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  the  city  appropriated  from  $5,000  to 
$7,000  annually  for  charity  which  sum  was  designated  as  the 
"Mayor's  Fund."  This  money  was  dispensed  chiefly  to  the  Provi- 
dent Association  and  the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  and  a  little  of  it 
was  used  for  paying  city  taxes  assessed  against  some  of  the  chari- 
table institutions.  When  this  Board  was  established  all  city  money 
for  charitable  purposes  was  placed  under  its  control. 
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The  board  proposed  to  the  Provident  Association  that  it  would 
take  over  the  function  of  investigating  and  supervising  the  appli- 
cants for  relief,  and  to  the  Helping  Hand  that  it  would  support  the 
city's  charges  in  that  institution  at  so  much  per  head,  and  take  over 
its  employment  bureau  and  thus  carry  directly  the  burdens  form- 
erly provided  for  by  subsidies,  and  to  the  charities  being  taxed  that 
the  city  would  no  longer  impose  that  burden  on  them.  With  the 
acceptance  of  these  offers  all  direct  gifts  to  charities  were  abolished. 

The  board  now  says  to  all  private  charities  that  if  they  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  bear  the  burdens  they  have  assumed  they 
should  reduce  their  plans  to  what  they  can  handle  and  the  city  will 
care  for  any  cases  not  already  provided  for,  but  the  city  will  not 
mix  private  and  public  business.  The  experience  and  best  judgment 
of  the  leading  charity  experts  is  that  subsidies  lead  to  extravagance 
and  corruption  and  also  really  hinder  the  voluntary  soliciting  of 
support  for  charitable  institutions. 

In  Regard  to  Endorsement. — The  endorsement  of  worthy  char- 
ities is  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Research  Bureau 
excepting  perhaps  to  say  that  further  efforts  will  be  made  to  stand- 
ardize the  institutions  as  periodic  endorsements  are  granted. 

In  Regard  to  the  Investigation  of  Individual  Cases. — The  Social 
Service  Department  stands  ready  to  investigate  and  report 
as  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  every  applicant  to  any  of  the 
private  charities  and  to  give  friendly  advice  or  personal  service  to 
the  applicants  in  all  these  cases. 

In  Regard  to  Federation — In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  Mr.  Francis  H.  McLean's  report  and  on 
general  principles  this  Board  has  encouraged  the  federation  of  all  the 
charities  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  general  agreement 
as  to  a  program  for  social  betterment,  and  to  secure  united  action  for 
social  welfare.  The  Board  made  the  first  move  in  this  direction 
by  calling  upon  the  charities  to  meet  in  its  offices  and  nominate  the 
successors  to  the  Board  members  whose  terms  expired  with  this 
fiscal  year  and  they  nominated  L.  S.  Mohr  and  Alexander  Massey. 
This  action  sets  a  precedent  which  makes  the  Board  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  charitable  interests  of  the  city.  At  this  meeting 
which  was  held  April  14,  1911,  a  committee  was  appointed  with  Mr. 
Wm.  Volker,  former  president  of  this  Board  as  chairman,  to  per- 
fect a  permanent  organization  of  the  federation. 

Public  Outdoor  Relief. 

By  public  outdoor  relief  is  meant  the  giving  of  groceries  or 
other  material  relief  from  the  public  treasury  to  families  in  their 
homes  without  sending  them  1"  the  poor  farm  or  other  charitable 
institution. 
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The  giving  of  such  relief  is  fraught  with  various  dangers. 
Firstly,  if  relief  comes  too  easily  it  destroys  the  ambition  of  its  re- 
cipients and  relief  becomes  a  substitute  for  work.  Secondly,  if 
relief  is  given  the  underpaid  workman  and  is  made  to  substitute  for 
what  should  be  gotten  in  the  form  of  better  wages,  then  the  bene- 
fits of  charity  go  to  the  capitalist  rather  than  to  the  poor.  The 
more  of  such  charity  there  is  given,  the  lower  the  rate  of  wages  be- 
comes. Thirdly,  when  public  funds  are  spent  for  relief  it  is  very 
natural  that  those  receiving  the  aid  should  be  grateful  to  those  who 
dispense  it  and  should  desire  where  possible  to  make  some  sort  of 
return  for  it.  Such  return  has  often  been  made  in  the  form  of 
votes  or  political  work  to  secure  votes  for  the  poor  commissioners' 
party.  This  has  commonly  led  poor  commissioners  to  dispense  re- 
lief with  a  direct  view  to  securing  politcal  powers,  and  the  whole 
fund  for  poor  relief  degenerates  into  a  mere  political  slush  fund. 
This  Board  desires  to  do  preventive  work,  to  be  economical  and  to 
avoid  improper  political  pressure.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
leave  outdoor  relief  to  the  private  associations  with  their  established 
standards  of  discrimination  and  economy  and  their  freedom  from 
political  pressure,  and  to  try  ourselves  to  reduce  the  need  of  relief 
to  a  minimum. 


Preventing  Destitution. 

In  fact,  if  you  consider  the  main  causes  of  destitution  it  can  be 
shown  how  they  can  all  be  forestalled  if  proper  plans  are  set  on 
foot.  Among  the  leading  causes  may  be  mentioned  unemployment, 
widowhood  and  desertion,  sickness  and  accidents,  old  age. 

Unemployment  can  be  met  by  employment  bureaus,  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  works  where  necessary  and  by  unemployment 
insurance. 

Widowhood  can  be  met  by  life  insurance,  widow  pensions  and 
the  safeguarding  of  living  husbands. 

Desertion  can  be  practically  stopped  if  society  will  pay  for  re- 
lentless prosecution. 

The  sickness  of  today  is  much  of  it  preventable.  Sick  benefits 
should  be  provided  for  along  with  other  daily  necessities  by  member- 
ship in  benefit  societies. 

Accidents  should  be  largely  covered  by  workingmen's  compen- 
sation laws  and  compulsory  insurance. 

Old  age  pensions  should  be  arranged  by  law,  probably  on  a 
basis  where  the  people  would  provide  for  them  by  contribution  dur- 
ing their  working  years. 

By  laying  emphasis  on  these  things  outdoor  relief  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  stage. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Board  to  Other  Public  Agencies. 

a.  Supplementing  Other  Work. — This  Board  seeks  so  far  as 
possible,  to  supply  the  gaps  that  arise  in  the  social  machinery.  If 
through  technical  limitations  a  case  is  passed  from  department  to 
department  without  getting  adequate  treatment  and  there  is  no 
machinery  to  exactly  fit  the  case,  this  Board  should  devise  some 
supplement  to  the  agencies  in  use  so  as  to  get  the  case  handled 
efficiently,  or  should  seek  to  arrange  such  conscious  co-operation 
or  dovetailing  between  public  agencies  as  to  cover  the  ground. 

b.  Securing  Better  Laws. — It  is  quite  plain  that  some  of  the 
plans  mentioned  above  require  state  and  national  action  and  any 
effort  to  establish  them  by  municipal  action  would  be  futile.  The 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  limited  in  scope. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  must  take  measures  to  secure 
the  remedies  that  lie  beyond  its  province  by  educating  the  public 
to  see  the  need  of  new  social  plans,  and  by  preparing  for  the  use  of 
the  legislatures  the  data  showing  what  is  needed.  Of  course,  this 
work  should  be  strictly  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of  the  state  and 
national  census  bureaus,  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  etc. 

The  Social  Survey. 

-  The  only  way  to  really  measure  the  city's  problems  is  to  es- 
tablish in  the  city  a  thorough  system  of  sociological  record  keep- 
ing, a  sort  of  permanent  census  bureau.  Its  set  of  records  or  books 
should  show  on  its  balance  sheets  the  percentage  of  poverty,  crime, 
disease  and  illiteracy  in  the  city  from  year  to  year,  the  fluctuation  in 
industry,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  etc.  Every  family  is  as  worthy 
of  record  as  every  lot  is  and  every  individual  should  be  as  care- 
fully accounted  for  as  every  dollar  is.  If  the  entire  population 
were  indexed  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  assessors,  school 
authorities  and  many  others.  If  this  were  supplemented  with  an 
index  to  the  industries  of  the  city,  the  problem  of  unemployment 
could  be  measured  accurately  and  our  employment  bureau  could 
supply  the  needs  of  the  market  and  protect  the  workers. 

A  statistician  with  an  eye  to  the  significance  of  facts  could  get 
information  from  the  Health  Department,  school  authorities,  courts, 
election  officials,  the  Water  Department,  the  Police  Department,  and, 
in  fact,  from  every  branch  of  the  city  government  that  would  have 
great  bearing  on  the  social  welfare.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
such  a  statistician  should  not  control  the  records  of  all  the  city  de- 
partments so  far  as  the  recording  of  sociological  data  is  concerned, 
just  as  the  comptroller  controls  the  records  in  financial  matters. 
Such  a  statistician  could  systematically  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
different  agencies  in  actually  bettering  social  conditions.  All  you 
need  to  correct  many  evils  is  to  turn  on  the  light.  The  process  of 
recording  data  and  analyzing  them  would  do  that. 
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Of  course  such  a  thorough  method  of  making  a  social  survey 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  but  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  reports  of  all  departments  presents  some 
token  of  our  efforts  to  be  accurately  informed. 

Following  Up  the  Survey. 

It  has  always  been  our  desire  and  purpose  to  deal  with  poverty 
and  crime  at  their  sources.  It  is  therefore  important  that  we  should 
become  absolutely  familiar  with  the  general  environments  which 
produce  the  poor  and  delinquent  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  There- 
fore, we  should  send  into  the  districts  from  which  these  people  come, 
workers  who  will  ascertain  for  our  information  what  agencies  for 
good  or  bad  there  may  be.  For  this  purpose  we  have  dis- 
tricted the  parts  of  the  city  where  the  most  destitution  and  de- 
linquency have  been  found  and  planned  for  district  superintendents 
in  these  districts. 

Our  district  superintendents  are  charged  to  know  thoroughly 
the  industries  of  the  city  and  particularly  of  their  districts  so  that 
they  may  know  exactly  how  the  poor  people  can  earn  their  living 
and  also  so  that  they  may  know  the  conditions  existing  in  those 
industries  which  tend  to  deplete  the  health  or  morals  of  those  en- 
gaged in  them.  This  would  enable  us  to  grapple  with  poverty  and 
sickness  at  their  sources  and  do  some  thoroughly  preventive  work. 

Our  superintendents  must  learn  what  means  of  recreation  there 
are  within  reach  of  the  people  so  that  they  may  be  refreshed  by 
wholesome  recreation  and  may  be  turned  away  from  injurious  re- 
sorts that  are  run  in  the  name  of  amusements.  The  superintendents 
should  know  in  this  connection  about  the  saloons,  pool  halls,  dance 
halls,  theatres,  moving  picture  shows,  clubs,  playgrounds,  bowling 
alleys,  as  well  as  church  socials  or  any  other  means  of  amusement 
that  may  be  available  for  the  people,  and  should  encourage  the  good 
and  eliminate  the  bad.  This  will  really  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  preventing  vice,  crime  and  poverty. 

The  district  superintendents  must  learn  the  schools,  churches, 
settlements,  charitable  institutions,  and  other  institutions  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  uplift  of  the  people,  and  should  at  least  fur- 
nish to  these  institutions  statistics  as  to  what  was  the  size  of  the  job 
which  they  had  to  grapple  with.  They  should  also  encourage  the 
people  individually  to  make  use  of  these  agencies  and  put  them  prop- 
erly in  touch  with  them. 

In  a  general  way  these  district  superintendents  should  have  a 
good  idea  of  all  the  machinery  of  society  that  exists  for  meeting  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  people  and  see  that  the  people  get  in  touch 
with  these  agencies.  Many  ordinary  people  are  very  ignorant  of  the 
vast  resources  of  society  in  this  direction  and  a  great  waste  occurs. 
Our  district  superintendents  are  instructed  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
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know  every  family  in  their  districts  well  enough  to  know  what  it 
consists  of  and  what  social  agencies  it  is  connected  with,  as  for 
example:  with  what  church,  what  school,  what  industry,  etc.,  etc. 
In  case  the  family  life  is  barren  because  of  being  cut  off  from  any 
of  the  social  agencies  necessary  for  its  normal  development,  con- 
nection should  be  made  with  the  necessary  agencies.  The  district 
superintendent  cannot  guarantee  the  efficiency  of  these  agencies  or 
follow  their  cases  through  to  find  out  in  each  case  what  the 
agencies  do  for  them,  but  if  they  learn  of  difficulties  they  can  men- 
tion them  or  remedy  them  if  possible.  It  may  even  be  necessary 
for  the  superintendents  to  try  to  promote  some  new  agencies  for 
serving  their  districts  if  the  necessary  agencies  are  lacking,  but  their 
general  policy  should  be  to  utilize  as  far  as  possible,  the  machinery 
already  in  existence,  even  though  it  be  faulty. 

In  regard  as  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction,  I  may  say  that  we  have  worked  out  farther  in  the  direction 
of  our  ideals  in  the  Penn  Valley  district  than  in  any  other  district. 
You  will  find  in  the  office  at  the  29th  Street  Institute,  a  complete 
card  catalogue  of  all  the  families  living  in  that  district,  showing  their 
ages  and  their  school  and  church  connections.  You  will  find  also 
a  complete  street  index  to  the  entire  population  with  a  diagram 
and  full  description  of  each  house  in  the  district.  You  will  find 
that  the  list  of  the  children  has  been  checked  over  with  the  public 
schools  to  see  to  what  extent  the  children  were  in  school.  You 
will  find  that  the  people  by  the  hundreds  have  been  put  in  touch 
with  the  wholesome  recreation  facilities  of  the  29th  Street  Institute. 
You  will  find  that  through  pictures,  lectures,  and  personal  work, 
about  70  families  have  been  induced  to  undertake  home  gardening 
and  17  or  18  families  have  been  induced  to  undertake  vacant  lot 
gardening. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  furnish  to  each  district  superintendent  a 
list  of  all  the  delinquents  living  in  their  district  as  they  appear  in 
the  court  records  of  the  city  and  to  furnish  them  a  list  of  all  the 
very  poor  people  as  they  appear  in  our  Charities  Registration 
Bureau.  All  the  paroled  people  living  in  the  district  are  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  district  superintendents. 

The  district  superintendent  is  also  charged  with  looking  after 
housing  conditions  and  you  will  find  that  through  the  efforts  of  our 
superintendents  a  considerable  number  of  bad  houses  have  been 
condemned  and  torn  down.  Quite  a  number  more  have  been  con- 
demned and  are  standing  idle  today,  while  very  many  others  have 
been  repaired  or  improved  through  the  efforts  of  our  superintend- 
ents. In  two  cases,  the  water  mains  have  been  extended  at  their 
request  in  order  to  furnish  the  homes  of  the  people  with  a  proper 
water  supply. 

Tn  order  to  illustrate  still  further  what  useful  activities  our  dis- 
trict superintendents  have  engaged  in,  T  am  calling  your  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  of  the  West  Side  district  has 
secured  the  opening  of  the  Franklin  school  house  for  several  enter- 
tainments and  lectures. 

An  investigator  in  the  Southwest  Boulevard  district  has  can- 
vassed in  the  homes  of  the  people  and  secured  a  large  attendance 
at  the  vacation  school  in  the  Adams  school  building  which  school 
was  about  to  be  abandoned  before  she  undertook  this  canvass. 

I  could  mention  various  other  things  that  have  been  done  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  work. 


A  consistent  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  trained  workers  as 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  More  than  a  dozen 
of  its  workers  are  people  who  have  had  considerable  experience  as 
employees  in  private  charitable  enterprises.  Quite  a  number  have 
college  and  university  degrees.  The  Board  also  imported  two  out- 
side experts  for  special  advice  during  the  year  in  the  persons  of  Mr. 
Francis  H.  McLean  and  Miss  Maud  Miner,  both  of  New  York  City. 

The  Board  has  furnished  bulletins,  programs,  etc.,  to  adver- 
tise the  extension  lectures  on  social  work  given  by  Missouri  Univer- 
sity and  the  papers  and  addresses  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Social  Workers  Conference  last  winter.  Fully  one  hundred  papers 
and  addresses  on  different  phases  of  social  betterment  were  pro- 
vided by  these  agencies  and  the  audiences  always  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  people  from  the  Board's  employees. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  former  president  of  the  Board, 
a  library  of  about  60  of  the  best  books  on  social  work  has  been 
placed  in  the  general  office  of  the  Board  and  nearly  every  book 
has  been  read  by  from  one  to  six  workers.  Besides,  the  library 
has  already  accumulated  about  200  reports  and  pamphlets. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  reading  courses  and  institutes 
for  social  workers  such  as  the  Board  of  Education  provides  for 
teachers. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 


Trained  Workers. 


General  Office. 


Salaries  

Expenses  

Social  Workers  Bulletins 

Taxes  on  Charities  

Furniture  Fixtures  

F.  H.  McLean  

Vacant  Lot  Gardening... 


$  2,958.74 


1,396.95 
82.50 
277.88 
689.69 
178.93 


40.00  $  5,624.69 
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Research  Bureau. 

Salaries  and  Expenses  $  1,200.79 

Investigation  of  Housing  and  Working  Conditions   4,695.21  5,896.00 


Social  Service  Department. 

Salaries   3,588.69 

Recreation  Department. 

Salaries  $  530.00 

Expenses   139.80 

Dance  Inspectors'  Fees  paid   1,682.00  2,351.80 


Department  for  the  Homeless  and  Unemployed. 

Employment,  Meals  and  Lodgings,  Rent,  etc  $  5,770.45 

Salaries   1,80990 

Municipal  Rock  Quarry. 

Salaries   572.20 

Expenses      .  1 541 89 

Advance  Purchase  of  Rock  for  Park  Board ............  1^954.87     1 1,649.31 


Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

Salaries  $  901.19 

Expenses   356.49 

Desertion  Cases   81.30  1,338.98 


Parole  Office. 

Salaries  -  $  3,351,15 

Expenses   933.02  4,284.17 


Municipal  Farm. 

Salaries  $  8,698.76 

Expenses   29,287.00  37.985.76 


Workhouse. 

Salaries  $19,272.06 

Expenses   24,463.95 

Real  Estate   3,052.50  46,788.51 


Repairs  on  Holdover   28,145.00 


$147,652.91 

Less  various  credits   2,497.53 


$145,155.38 

What  Do  the  Citizens  Get  For  Their  Money? 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  have  just  been  summarized  above, 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  briefly  enumerate  what  practical  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  through  this  outlay. 
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The  Research  Bureau  has,  through  its  endorsement  scheme, 
protected  the  public  from  solicitors  for  unworthy  charities. 
Nobody  knows  how  much  has  been  saved  in  this  way,  but  if  the 
unendorsed  charities  themselves  are  to  be  believed,  their  operations 
have  been  greatly  curtailed.    Several  have  ceased  to  operate. 

We  know  from  actually  following  up  our  cases  that  $13,000 
worth  of  improvements  have  been  made  on  houses  on  which  our 
housing  investigators  made  complaints.  These  are  direct  benefits  to 
the  poor. 

We  have  no  way  of  estimating  yet  the  benefits  of  the  other 
investigations  in  this  department  but  believe  them  to  be  very  much 
worth  while.  The  actual  benefits  of  the  department  surely  run 
up  to  three  times  the  cost  which  was  $5,896.00. 

The  Department  for  the  Homeless  and  the  Unemployed  pre- 
vents a  great  deal  of  loss  through  unemployment.  The  total  amount 
of  $11,796.05  spent  in  employing  men  at  the  Municipal  Quarry  was 
all  money  that  would  have  actually  been  needed  in  the  form  of  re- 
lief, but  this  quarry  enabled  us  to  save  all  but  $1,907.47  of  this 
money — a  saving  of  $9,888.58.  The  Employment  Bureau  secured 
many  temporary  jobs  where  the  amount  of  money  earned  was  re- 
ported back  by  the  men.  The  amount  thus  reported  was  $12,115.57. 
Even  if  those  who  did  not  report  because  they  stayed  at  permanent 
jobs,  and  all  the  others  not  reporting  earned  at  just  the  same  rate 
as  those  reporting,  the  total  for  all  would  amount  to  $15,117.07. 
The  amount  spent  in  temporarily  housing  and  feeding  the  4,924 
different  homeless  people  who  could  not  possibly  pay  was  $4,900.20. 
Who  will  say  that  the  city  did  not  make  a  good  investment  in  paying 
45  cents  per  day  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  these  people? 

The  Social  Service  department  has  been  setting  families  to 
rights  so  that  they  could  support  themselves  and  has  kept  some 
from  giving  up  the  fight.  The  benefits  are  the  best  charity  money 
can  buy. 

The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  has  loaned  $24,022.07  at  about  2 
per  cent  per  month  in  competition  with  the  loan  sharks  who  loan  at 
10  per  cent  per  month.  Figuring  the  difference  in  rates  on  the 
loans  actually  in  force  from  December  1,  1910  to  April  18,  1911,  the 
period  falling  within  our  fiscal  year,  the  saving  to  the  citizens  was 
$4,472.27.  This  is  an  activity  promoted  by  the  Board  without  a 
cent  of  cost  to  the  city. 

The  Legal  Aid  Bureau  has  collected  for  poor  litigants  $6,046.40, 
most  of  which  would  have  been  absolutely  lost  if  it  had  not  been 
tor  the  timely  aid  of  this  bureau. 

The  gains  secured  through  our  Recreation  Department  by 
shielding  the  youth  from  evil  influences  in  connection  with  dance 
halls  are  moral  and  cannot  be  computed  in  money.  It  was  well  worth 
while  to  warn  the  mothers  of  250  young  girls,  16  years  of  age  or 
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under  who  were  found  at  public  dances  with  no  responsible  escorts. 
This  is  one  of  several  benefits  of  the  department. 

The  following  items  in  regard  to  the  Parole  Department  are 
significant.  The  Board  has  disbursed  upon  needy  families  where  the 
bread  winner  was  in  prison,  $1,029.00.  The  Parole  Department  has 
collected  from  delinquent  husbands  in  non-support  cases  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  $8,346.21  and  turned  over  the  same  to  the  neglected 
wives. 

''The  average  earnings  of  the  paroled  men  for  the  year  was 
$10.46  a  week.  In  the  cases  of  13,417  weeks  served  on  parole,  we 
have  no  record  as  to  earnings  because  we  do  not  get  weekly  reports 
from  those  who  are  out  of  the  city,  even  in  cases  where  the  party 
leaves  the  city  with  permission.  We  have  no  record  in  cases 
where  the  party  is  delinquent  or  where  he  is  excused  from  reporting. 
The  total  of  145,980  days  taken  from  the  Workhouse  time  of  the 
paroled  men  by  virtue  of  their  paroles,  makes  20,854  weeks.  Plac- 
ing the  average  earnings  of  the  men  during  this  period  at  $8.00  per 
week,  which  is  below  the  average  earnings  in  cases  where  we  have 
actual  records,  we  can  conclude  that  our  paroled  men  have  actually 
earned  $166,832.00  during  the  time  they  would  have  been  in  the 
Workhouse  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  parole.  Besides  this,  if  the 
men  had  remained  in  the  Workhouse  during  all  these  days,  they 
would  have  cost  the  city  58.8  cents  per  day,  or  a  total  of  $85,836.24. 
Adding  this  to  the  $166,832.00  earned  by  the  men,  we  may  say  that 
society  is  ahead  $252,668.24  as  the  result  of  our  parole  system.  This 
large  amount  of  money  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  paroled  men,  al- 
though very  gratifying,  is  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  gain 
to  society  through  the  moral  reformation  that  has  occurred  to  the 
paroled  man." 

The  Municipal  Farm  as  handled  by  this  Board  has  changed  the 
balance  on  caring  for  prisoners  to  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  The 
workhouse  under  old  plans  made  each  prisoner  cost  the  city  $250 
or  more  per  year.  Under  old  plans  they  would  have  cost  at  least 
$18,750.  Instead  they  made  improvements  at  the  farm  worth 
$6,186.24  more  than  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

The  workhouse  cost  less  per  prisoner  this  fiscal  year  than  last 
and  the  plans  of  the  Board  will  absorb  the  rest  of  this  work  into  the 
farm. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

BUREAU. 


(By  L.  A.  H albert,  General  Superintendent.) 

The  Research  Bureau  has  evolved  gradually.  The  first 
step  was  to  start  the  registration  of  charity  cases  in  June,  1910, 
very  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Board,  with  Mrs.  Kate  E. 
Pierson  in  charge.  The  next  step  was  to  ask  Mr.  Francis  H  Mc- 
Lean of  New  York  to  come  to  Kansas  City  to  advise  the  Board  as 
to  what  charities  should  be  endorsed.  He  made  a  general  survey, 
which  is  a  part  of  this  report,  and  made  an  inspection  of  most  ot  the 
institutions  of  the  city,  but  advised  the  employment  of  a  permanent 
man  to  have  charge  of  this  work  and  to  make  more  extended  inves- 
tigations. In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Fred  R. 
Johnson  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  secured  for  this  work.  On 
Jan.  28,  1911,  he  began  the  work  herein  reported.  On  May  1,  1911, 
the  registration  of  cases  was  placed  in  Mr.  Johnson's  charge  as  it 
was  so  closely  related  to  his  other  work  with  the  charities  and  it 
seemed  natural  to  unify  all  our  work  of  this  nature  under  one  per- 
son. Mrs.  Pierson  was  transferred  to  a  place  of  more  general  re- 
sponsibilities. 

After  all  the  charities  had  been  investigated  and  passed  upo.i,. 
considerable  time  was  given  to  preparing  this  report  which  gives  the 
public  a  general  view  of  Kansas  City's  charities. 

The  same  qualifications  required  to  investigate  charities  are 
useful  in  other  sociological  research,  so  it  was  decided  to  establish 
the  Research  Bureau  and  place  under  Mr.  Johnson's  direc- 
tion all  the  investigations  conducted  by  the  Board.  The  housing 
investigations  and  the  investigations  of  unemployment  and  of  the 
working  conditions  of  women  were  already  progressing  with  com- 
petent investigators  working  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Superintendent.  These  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Johnson's  depart- 
ment and  later  the  investigation  of  the  Social  Evil  which  was  con- 
ducted very  largely  through  the  volunteer  services  of  Rev.  Theodore 
Hansen,  was  completed  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 


(By  Fred  R.  Johnson,  Superintendent.) 

I.  CHARITIES. 
1.    Registration  of  Cases  by  the  Charities. 

The  Registration  Bureau  aims  to  keep  on  record  the  names  of 
all  families  or  individuals  in  Kansas  City  who  receive  charitable 
assistance  of  any  kind.  The  various  institutions  which  report  their 
cases  to  the  Bureau  are  not  limited  to  those  giving  relief,  but  include 
social  settlements,  hospitals,  nurseries  and  all  the  various  forms  of 
social  welfare  organizations. 

The  object  of  this  Bureau  for  the  Exchange  of  Confidential 
Information  is  not  so  much  to  prevent  duplication  and  unnecessary 
relief,  although  that  result  naturally  follows,  as  it  is  to  be  of  actual 
constructive  service  to  the  charitable  agencies  and  individuals  of 
the  city  and  to  the  families  who  are  in  need  of  aid.  When  some 
individual  or  body  becomes  interested  in  a  family,  such,  by  calling 
upon  this  Bureau,  may  be  informed  as  to  other  agencies  dealing 
with  it.  If  others  be  interested,  after  consultation  a  better  insight 
can  be  secured  as  to  just  what  is  needed,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
family  will  be  protected  from  repeated  and  unnecessary  investiga- 
tion. The  Bureau  also  enables  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  charitable  and  economic  needs  of  the  city,  which 
must  underlie  all  remedial  measures. 

The  Bureau  does  not  aim  to  keep  on  file  complete  family  his- 
tories. It  only  records  the  necessary  identifying  information,  such 
as  name,  address,  institutions  interested,  and  character  of  aid  re- 
ceived. This  information  is  arranged  on  cards  alphabetically  by 
names,  also  by  streets,  and  furnishes  a  simple  clearinghouse  for  the 
assistance  and  protection  of  the  family. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  Bureau's -existence,  thirty- 
four  agencies  have  registered  8,568  cases.  The  varying  character  of 
the  institutions  reporting  can  be  seen  from  the  reports  made.  5,827 
came  from  relief  organizations,  1,017  from  medical  agencies,  959 
from  bodies  dealing  with  children,  and  765  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  448  inquiries  were  registered,  including  individuals  who 
themselves  came  to  the  Bureau  desiring  assistance  and  were  referred 
to  the  proper  channels. 

As  records  have  accumulated  during  the  year  the  Registration 
Bureau  has  become  of  increasing  value  and  a  wider  use  of  the 
facilities  which  it  offers  will  be  welcomed.    Following  are  statistics 
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dealing  with  its  work  from  its  organization,  July  1,  1910,  to  April 
18,  1911: 


Institutions  reporting   34 

Cases  registered  8,568 

Registered  by  relief  agencies  5,827 

Registered  by  Medical  agencies  1,017 

Registered  by  child  welfare  agencies   959 

Registered  by  miscellaneous  agencies   765 

Largest  number  of  cases  any  month  1,477 

Smallest  number  of  cases  any  month   388 

Number  of  inquiries  registered   448 

Largest  number  of  inquiries  any  month   128 

Smallest  number  of  inquiries  any  month   25 


2.     Endorsement  of  Worthy  Charities. 


The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the  rapid  development  of  the 
charity  endorsement  movement  in  a  number  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States.  This  has  resulted  from  the  influence  of  the 
larger  contributors  to  charities,  as  well  as  from  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  charity  organizations  themselves,  who  have  realized  not 
only  that  at  times  funds  raised  in  the  guise  of  charity  have  been 
misused,  but  also  that  frequently  they  have  been  applied  with  little 
regard  for  efficiency  or  for  the  results  obtained. 

Charity  endorsement  has  taken  a  variety  of  forms.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cities  it  is  the  function  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
When  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  organized,  at  the  suggestion 
of  certain  members  of  the  Commercial  Club  this  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  ordinance. 

Last  fall,  Francis  H.  McLean,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  was  se- 
cured to  assist  the  Board  in  the  development  of  this  work.  He  spent 
two  weeks  in  Kansas  City  studying  the  local  situation  and  giving 
the  various  institutions  and  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  the  benefit 
of  his  ripe  experience.  It  was  upon  his  recommendation  that  & 
permanent  department  to  have  charge  of  this  work  was  created. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  also  furnished  a  list  of 
standard  blanks  for  the  various  classes  of  institutions,  which  have 
been  very  helpful  in  bringing  to  the  local  organizations  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  other  cities.  These  blanks  not  only  provide  a 
simple  primer  of  points  to  be  observed  in  the  keeping  of  records,  but 
also  emphasize  the  various  phases  of  work  which  efficient  institu- 
tions are  doing  in  their  separate  fields. 

With  the  growth  of  charity  endorsement  the  following  simple 
requirements  have  been  established  as  a  standard  with  which  every 
charity  ought  to  conform:  , 

1.  It  should  meet  a  need  not  already  filled,  or  capable  of  being 
better  filled  by  some  institution  already  organized. 

2.  It  should  do  a  work  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
funds  expended. 

3.  It  should  co-operate  with  other  philanthropic  agencies. 

4.  It  should  be  incorporated  with  a  board  of  managers  or 
directors  in  actual  control  of  the  work. 

5.  It  should  publish  an  annual  report  of  some  kind,  descrip- 
tive of  the  work  done. 
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o.  Its  funds  should  be  regularly  audited  by  chartered  ac- 
countants. 

7.  Its  funds  should  be  raised  in  an  approved  manner;  solicit- 
ing at  an  exorbitant  commission  or  raising  funds  by  professional 
entertainments  when  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  funds  go  to  the 
charity  itself  should  be  barred. 

The  above  rules  have  been  borne  in  mind  in  the  endorsement 
of  local  institutions.  Not  all  at  present  fulfill  every  one  of  these 
requirements,  but  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  all  will  reach  this 
standard. 

Data  as  a  basis  for  endorsement  have  been  secured  by  means  of 
reports  submitted,  supplemented  by  personal  investigation.  Fifty- 
five  institutions  have  been  investigated.  Out  of  these  forty-one 
have  been  endorsed.  Of  the  others,  in  two  instances  applications 
were  not  passed  upon,  as  the  organizations  applying  did  not  prop- 
erly come  within  the  scope  of  charity  endorsement. 

After  the  preliminary  survey  was  completed,  a  list  of  the  en- 
dorsed charities  was  printed  and  more  than  4,000  copies  of  this 
mailed  to  persons  interested.  The  mailing  list  included  the  members 
of  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  leading  firms  and  business  and 
professional  men  of  the  city.  Complete  records  of  the  institutions 
investigated  are  kept  on  file  at  the  office,  and  reports  are  made 
to  those  desiring  additional  facts.  To  further  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  our  charitable  institutions  a  directory  or  handbook  has 
been  prepared  which  furnishes  a  general  survey  of  the  charitable 
resources  of  the  city. 

The  character  of  certain  charities  refused  endorsement,  and 
the  result  of  such  refusal,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  examples : 

1.  One  man  representing  a  national  organization  applied  for  recognition. 
Inquiry  revealed  that  he  had  raised  money  without  any  accounting,  using 
practically  all  of  it  for  the  support  of  himself  and  wife.  It  further  developed 
that  he  had  an  unenviable  record,  had  himself  been  a  charge  of  charity,  and 
had  abused  his  wife.  He  was  refused  endorsement.  Later  his  superior  officer 
was  written  to  and  the  man  was  deprived  of  his  commission. 

2.  While  the  campaign  for  a  Girls'  Hotel  was  being  conducted,  a  certain 
family  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  sentiment  created  and  establish  a 
home  for  girls.  Investigation  showed  that  liquor  was  freely  used  on  the 
premises,  that  the  conduct  of  the  two  in  charge  was  improper,  and  that  their 
home  had  an  unsavory  reputation.  Some  of  the  neighbors  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  their  object  was  to  establish  a  den  of  infamy.  Endorsement  was 
refused.  Later  a  suit  for  divorce  was  instituted  by  one  of  the  two  in  charge 
of  the  home.  Also,  the  man  was  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  bigamy,  to  which 
he  pleaded  guilty.  Meanwhile,  further  attempts  to  continue  the  home  were 
abandoned. 

3.  A  religious  body  doing  considerable  social  work  applied  for  endorse- 
ment. Three  men  had  charge  of  three  distinct  departments  of  the  work. 
Examination  revealed  that  one  of  these  men  had  been  driven  out  of  several 
other  cities  because  of  his  conduct  and  methods ;  that  he  had  been  dishon- 
orably discharged  by  another  organization  whose  standards  are  none  too 
high :  ,'ind  that,  although  he  was  employed  by  a  religious  organization,  he 
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had  been  guilty  of  gross  immoralities.    One  communication  from  another 

city  said:    "If  this  is  you  refer  to,  unless  he  has  greatly  changed, 

he  certainly  needs  our  prayers." 

One  of  the  other  two  men  had  been  in  a  number  of  different  cities  from 
which  complaints  came.  In  one  of  them  he  had  involved  his  own  organiza- 
tion more  than  $2,000  in  debt,  and  had  been  a  party  to  a  number  of  law 
suits  and  misunderstandings.    Nevertheless,  he  had  been  very  effective  in 

raising  funds.    A  letter  relative  to  him  concluded :     "If    are 

allowing  him  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  management,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  withhold  your  endorsement." 

When  this  organization  applied  for  endorsement  it  was  contemplating 
to  largely  expand  the  scope  of  its  work.  Plans  were  made  to  send  out 
solicitors  on  a  wholesale  plan  in  Kansas  City  and  surrounding  country,  a 
large  percentage  of  all  funds  raised  to  be  paid  to  solicitors.  Undoubtedly 
this  effort  would  have  met  with  some  success  because  of  the  standing  of 
the  national  organization.  Refusal  to  endorse  caused  at  least  a  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  work  in  Kansas  City. 

From  these  illustrations  it  may  be  seen  that  charity  endorsement 
already  has  been  of  some  value.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  our 
efforts  may  be  primarily  of  a  constructive  character  in  rendering 
assistance  to  organizations  already  endorsed. 

Following  are  data  relative  to  the  work  done  in  connection 
with  endorsement.  All  except  the  first  two  items  are  for  the  period 
from  January  28  to  April  18,  1911,  a  period  of  less  than  three 
months : 


Organizations  investigated   55 

Organizations  endorsed   41 

Reports  on  institutions  to  inquirers   37 

Visits  to  or  concerning  institutions   131 

Letters  written   126 

Letters  received   104 

Copies  of  list  of  endorsed  institutions  mailed  4,200 
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3.     Survey  of  Kansas  City's  Charitable  Needs  and  Re 

sources. 

(By  Francis  H.  McLean.) 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  10th,  1910. 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Gentlemen  : — Before  presenting  definite  recommendations,  re- 
garding Charities  Endorsement  in  Kansas  City,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  general  considerations.  The  first  of  these 
may  never  come  to  be  a  practical  question  and  yet  again  it  may. 
I  know  that  you  all  understand  that  generally  endorsement  is  taken 
as  a  function  by  a  commercial  organization,  rather  than  as  the 
duty  of  a  public  commission.  I  understand  that  in  this  city  the 
commercial  organization  itself  requested  that  this  Board  take  up 
this  particular  matter.  There  are  so  many  important  and  difficult 
adjustments  to  be  made  in  the  city,  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  you 
will  not  desire  eventually  to  see  the  work  done  by  an  organization, 
representing  the  more  important  contributors  in  the  city.  You  will 
be  able  to  determine  this  as  you  go  on  in  the  work. 

The  second  general  consideration  is  with  reference  to  the  form 
of  endorsement.  I  understand  that  you  are  practically  committed 
to  the  plan  of  issuing  certificates  or  cards  which  may  be  used  by 
solicitors  for  the  various  societies.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  you 
may  not  consider  yourself  in  a  position  to  adopt  any  other  form  at 
the  present  time.  Even  under  such  circumstances  however,  you 
may  be  able  at  a  later  date  to  change  the  plan.  There  are  very 
definite  and  clear  objections  to  the  card  plan.  This  is  recognized 
even  in  Cleveland,  where  it  has  been  most  successfully  used. 

These  objections  are:  (1)  That  it  does  not  discourage  per- 
sonal solicitation  by  commission  agents,  and  encourage  the  greater 
use  of  letters  of  appeal.  (2)  That  many  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tions obtained  by  such  agents  bear  a  closer  relation  to  the  plausibil- 
ity and  personality  of  the  individual  agent,  than  they  do  to  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  particular  institutions.  (3)  That  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily encourage  the  development  of  intelligent  support  of  social 
work.  By  this  I  mean  that  this  plan  does  not  require  that  indi- 
vidual contributors  should  be  gradually  obtaining  even  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  social  work  which  they  are  supporting. 
It  has  been  found  that  comparatively  few  men  make  any  inquiries 
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whatever  when  the  card  system  is  in  use.  They  simply  accept  the 
card  and  give  as  the  mood  of  the  moment,  or  the  presentation  of  the 
solicitor  may  strike  them.  (4)  That  it  does  not  encourage  the  con- 
tributing by  individuals  or  companies  on  a  systematic  proportionate 
basis.  Such  a  plan  involves  a  company  or  individual  setting  apart 
a  stated  percentage  of  either  his  gross  or  net  income,  and  attempt- 
ing at  one  time  to  divide  this  amount  according  to  proportionate 
needs  among  the  different  social  agencies  whose  work  he  feels  it  a 
duty  to  support. 

The  ends  which  are  not  reached  by  the  card  system  may  be 
partially  reached  through  another  plan  which  has  just  been  adopted 
by  the  Commercial  Association  of  Chicago,  which  has  taken  up  the 
endorsement  work.  This  plan  is  not  an  entirely  new  one,  but  so 
far  has  not  had  a  very  complete  demonstration  in  this  country.  It 
involves  the  printing  of  a  confidential  book  by  the  Association, 
giving  a  very  brief  resume  of  the  work  of  each  society  and  the 
criticism  of  the  Association  upon  that  work,  likewise  the  amount 
of  money  required  and  in  general  for  what  it  is  required.  I  pre- 
sume that  in  the  case  of  some  societies,  the  Association  will  simply 
indicate  in  this  book  that  information  will  be  furnished  from  the 
office  of  its  special  committee,  thus  avoiding  difficulties  arising  from 
the  publication  of  certain  facts.  These  books  will  be  available  for 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and  probably  others  under  suitable 
restrictions.  The  fact  that  such  a  plan  might  be  a  difficult  one  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  public  commission,  in  my  mind,  points  out  the 
difficulty  of  a  public  commission  having  permanent  control  in  this 
field. 

With  such  a  book,  it  would  be  possible  for  anyone  to  plot  out 
his  contributions  with  some  idea  of  the  general  needs  of  the  field. 
As  it  is  now,  the  first  societies  which  may  approach  a  man  may  re- 
ceive far  more  proportionately  than  those  which  come  later.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  book  plan  points  toward  both  intelli- 
gent and  systematic  support,  to  the  partial  elimination  at  least  of 
personal  solicitation,  and  to  a  diminution  of  the  advantages  in  per- 
sonality alone,  possessed  by  the  individual  solicitor,  which  has  no 
relation  at  all  to  the  needs  of  the  different  agencies. 

I  offer  this  to  you  believing  that  eventually  you  should  adopt  a 
plan  of  this  kind,  to  be  carried  on  either  by  yourselves  or  by  some 
other  agency. 

I  herewith  present  a  series  of  reports  upon  the  individual  or- 
ganizations in  Kansas  City,  whose  work  I  have  examined  into.  It 
would  be  of  course  impossible  to  go  over  these  reports  with  you 
now.  Their  nature,  however,  should  be  explained.  Primarily,  we 
have  attempted  to  gain  such  light  upon  the  individual  enterprises 
as  to  learn  whether  they  are  established  upon  fundamentally  wrong 
principles,  or  have  fundamentally  wrong  methods,  or  are  more  or 
less  duplicating  the  same  work.    In  addition  also  to  learn  whether 
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there  is  such  a  semblance  of  care  in  the  social  accounting,  and  the 
financial  accounting,  as  to  make  it  possible  to  really  gain  some  idea 
of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  information  is  incomplete  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  this  Board  to  engage  some  person  to 
spend  a  large  share  of  a  year  anyway,  in  building  up  such  intensive 
knowledge  and  in  suggesting  minor  improvements,  if  the  system  is 
to  be  made  at  all  effective.  This  is  a  dynamic  field  and  not  a  static 
one.  Even  if  you  have  all  possible  detailed  information,  you  could 
not  even  then  permit  this  department  to  be  without  the  services,  on 
partial  time  at  least,  of  some  one  who  is  on  the  lookout  to  watch 
progress  or  retrogression  on  the  part  of  the  individual  societies.  The 
facts  which  have  been  gathered  during  these  two  weeks  present  so 
many  important  questions  that  I  think  you  will  easily  perceive  the 
need  of  constant  growth  in  this  department  of  your  work. 

Basis  of  Endorsement. 

The  data  for  immediate  endorsement  I  would  recommend 
should  be  on  the  following  basis : 

(1)  Confidential  reports  herewith  presented. 

(2)  Supplementary  reports  where  general  ground  has  not 
been  covered,  or  where  there  are  special  unsettled  questions  in- 
volved, as  will  appear  in  the  confidential  reports  themselves,  or  from 
other  sources. 

(3)  Return  to  this  Board  by  each  society  upon  a  blank  ap- 
proved by  it,  of  the  general  data  indicated  in  the  application  blank 
of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(4)  Cards  of  endorsement,  if  issued,  to  run  from  October 
to  October,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  active  period  of  appeal- 
ing or  soliciting,  the  societies  will  be  working  under  brand  new 
endorsements. 

Undertakings  by  Societies. 

Previous  to  endorsement,  each  society  should  bind  itself  to  the 
following  agreements : 

(1)  To  publish  some  form  of  annual  report.  In  the  case  of 
the  weaker  societies,  this  need  scarcely  be  anything  more  than  a  one 
sheet  or  two  sheet  circular.  For  more  important  work,  a  more  ex- 
tended report  should  be  requested.  I  see  no  reason  for  not  insist- 
ing upon  this  requirement,  excepting  in  very  unusual  cases. 

(2)  That  for  societies  having  a  revenue,  or  an  outgo  of 
$3,000  or  more  per  year,  an  audit  by  certified  accountants  should  be 
arranged  for.  At  the  first  auditing,  necessary  say  for  second  en- 
dorsements, the  auditors  to  be  asked  to  recommend  such  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  bookkeeping  as  may  appear  to  them.    It  has 
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been  urged  by  some  that  this  form  of  audit  should  be  required  of  all 
societies  no  matter  how  small  their  resources.  I  have  hesitated  to 
recommend  this  owing  to  the  necessary  cost  of  securing  certified 
accountants,  even  though  such  accountants  might  make  special  rates 
to  organizations  of  this  character.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  en- 
tirely for  your  Board  to  consider,  and  for  me  to  make  no  recom- 
mendation, so  far  as  the  smaller  organizations  are  concerned. 

(3)  That  each  society,  after  each  Board  or  Committee  meet- 
ing, or  at  the  end  of  the  year,  shall  send  your  Board  a  roster  of  all 
such  meetings,  together  with  the  individual  attendance  records  of 
the  individual  directors  or  trustees.  This  may  appear  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  burden  to  the  larger  and  more  influential  societies  where 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  directors  themselves 
and  of  their  interest  in  the  societies.  But  this  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  determining  the  amount  of  absentee-ism  on  the 
part  of  directors  in  this  city  and  where  there  is  need  of  efforts  being 
made  to  secure  directors  who  will  be  actually  interested.  It  will  im- 
mediately serve  to  bring  out  facts  regarding  persons  who  have  sim- 
ply lent  the  use  of  their  names.  Some  of  the  worst  abuses  have 
grown  up  in  connection  with  societies  with  most  respectable  director- 
ates which  have  left  everything  in  the  hands  of  some  one  person. 
It  is  often  most  difficult  to  pry  open  affairs  under  such  circumstances, 
because  most  respectable,  but  utterly  ignorant  directors  attempt  to 
defend  a  society  or  institution  which  they  really  know  nothing  about. 

(4)  That  all  unincorporated  societies  shall  become  incorpor- 
ated with  responsible  Boards  of  Directors.  That  organizations 
which  are  responsible  to  National  or  International  headquarters, 
shall,  without  violating  the  discipline  of  their  orders,  secure  local 
advisory  committees  which  shall  as  far  as  possible,  occupy  the  place 
of  Boards  of  Directors. 

(5)  That  in  the  annual  report,  besides  the  audited  financial 
statement,  there  shall  appear  the  names  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tors together  with  the  amounts  they  have  contributed. 

(6)  When  application  is  made  for  the  second  endorsement 
next  year,  each  society  receiving  donations  in  kind,  such  as  food, 
etc.,  shall  have  arranged  a  system,  by  which  the  money  value  of 
such  contributions  shall  appear  as  a  part  of  the  financial  statement. 
Under  present  conditions,  without  such  appraisement  the  state- 
ments of  different  institutions  doing  the  same  character  of  work, 
are  liable  to  be  misleading,  when  compared. 

(7)  That  the  societies  will  work  with  the  Board  in  accepting 
further  suggestions,  and  improving  the  standards  of  work,  under- 
standing that  this  is  only  a  preliminary  kind  of  endorsement  work. 

Line  of  Advance. 

In  addition  to  the  line  of  advance  in  the  financial  auditing,  there 
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is  a  line  of  advance  also  in  the  social  auditing,  that  is,  in  getting 
a  truer  insight  into  what  the  apparent  returns  of  an  institution  really 
mean,  and  what  new  principles  and  methods  ought  to  be  considered. 
In  short,  I  believe  the  line  of  advance  will  be  in  the  use  of  certain 
standard  blanks  and  in  making  returns  which  will  answer  certain 
standard  questions  which  may  be  prepared  by  National  organiza- 
tions, in  different  fields,  or  in  case  there  is  no  National  organization, 
by  one  of  the  most  experienced  agencies  in  a  particular  field.  The 
ideas  of  your  secretary  in  this  matter  are  most  excellent  though  I 
would  warn  him  and  you  against  the  dangers  which  exist  in  loose 
use  of  such  standard  blanks.  If  you  develop  this  field  it  will  be 
even  more  necessary  to  have  some  one  in  immediate  charge  of  this 
whole  work,  so  that  from  time  to  time  he  may  be  able  to  learn  how 
much  care  is  being  used  in  securing  and  recording  the  necessary 
data. 

My  idea  would  be  that  during  the  first  year  the  suggestion  of 
the  use  of  different  blanks,  as  they  may  be  approved  by  your  Board, 
shall  be  made  to  the  individual  societies  and  their  comments  or 
criticisms  received.  Whether  in  September  next  you  will  be  ready 
to  make  definite  recommendations  regarding  their  use,  you  can  only 
determine  at  that  time.  To  some  degree  their  use  will  present  addi- 
tional data  upon  which  to  base  your  judgments  regarding  efficiency, 
though  of  course  they  must  be  backed  up  by  more  or  less  personal 
observation,  and  in  some  cases  of  checking  up  to  learn  just  what  the 
results  have  been. 

If  your  Board  and  the  social  agencies  of  this  city  desire  to 
work  in  a  partnership  which  will  mean  that  all  the  important  work, 
at  least,  will  be  accounted  for,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  upon  the  most 
approved  and  carefully  worked  out  schedules,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  can  secure  the  necessary  assistance  of  the  proper  National  organ- 
izations and  specialists. 

Following  would  be  the  main  classifications  in  a  scheme  of 
such  schedules : 

(1)  Societies  dealing  with  families  in  their  homes,  either  in 
the  form  of  relief  or  constructive  treatment,  omitting  care  of  sick. 

(2)  General  Hospitals. 

(3)  Children's  Hospitals. 

(4)  Infants'  Hospitals. 

(5)  Societies  dealing  with  the  homeless. 

(6)  Child  Placing  Societies. 

(7)  Children's  Institutions. 

(8)  District  Nursing  Societies. 

(9)  Tuberculosis  Societies. 

(10)  Summer  and  Convalescent  homes. 

(11)  Settlements  and  Institutional  Churches. 

(12)  Day  Nurseries. 
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Some  Illustrations. 

Without  at  this  time  recommending  the  adoption  of  any 
schedule  or  blank,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  some  samples 
which  I  have  here. 

While  there  is  a  reason  for  every  single  entry,  these  blanks 
having  been  prepared  by  most  experienced  workers,  it  may  be  that 
partial  use  only  could  be  obtained  in  some  cases.  But  the  use  of 
the  right  form,  even  if  it  is  only  a  partial  use,  is  on  the  right  road. 

The  blanks  which  I  have  here  include : 

(1)  Record  sheet  for  family  treatment,  prepared  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

(2)  Record  sheet  for  homeless  men,  prepared  by  same. 

(3)  General  schedule  for  child  placing  agencies. 

(4)  Record  history  card  for  infants  under  one  year  of  age, 
in  care  of  children's  institutions  or  societies. 

(5)  Genaral  schedule  for  same. 

(6)  General  schedules  for  children's  institutions,  covering 
both  physical  data  and  character  of  work.  These,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, are  so  new  that  they  are  yet  tentative. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  many  of  the  proposed 
records  and  schedules  will  have  to  be  worked  out.  I  mean  the 
very  best  form  will  have  to  be  worked  out,  and  if  you  secure  a 
general  adoption  of  them  in  this  city,  I  think  you  may  claim 
precedence  over  any  other  city.  We  stand  ready  to  help  in  carry- 
ing out  such  a  plan  in  case  it  is  approved  by  your  Board.  As 
before  indicated,  it  is  not  assumed  that  the  adoption  of  such  forms 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  present  endorsement.  That  is  based 
upon  the  conditions  already  laid  down-  Of  course,  in  connection 
with  the  information  which  you  now  have  on  hand,  and  which 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  general  statements  required  of  the 
individual  societies,  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  guarantee  that  all  of 
the  endorsements  will  be  justifiable.  It  would  require  a  year's 
work  under  any  circumstances  to  reach  a  point  where  there  will  be 
fair  surety  that  no  mistakes  are  being  made  upon  the  present  basis. 
The  conditions  which  will  be  required  in  connection  with  the  agree- 
ment laid  down,  will,  of  course,  help  in  building  up  your  informa- 
tion. The  specialized  form  of  reporting,  together  with  the  con- 
stant personal  attention  of  a  special  secretary,  will  serve  to  give 
you  an  even  deeper  insight  into  the  actual  work. 

Special  Investigations. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  I  believe  that  you  should  consider  from 
time  to  time,  visits  of  inspection  by  specialists  in  different  lines. 
Thus  at  one  time  you  might  have  a  hospital  expert,  and  so  on. 
This  is  all  in  the  line  of  making  the  endorsement  work  a  positive 
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rather  than  a  negative  thing.  It  ought  to  be  constructive  in  its 
character,  because  the  elimination  of  the  actually  fraudulent  under- 
taking is  a  minor  matter. 

In  connection  with  this  positive  development,  I  shall  speak 
later,  in  considering  the  whole  field,  of  the  part  which  should  be 
played  by  a  loose  Federation  of  the  Social  Agencies  of  the  city, 
which  should  attempt  to  bring  about  by  co-operation  a  steady  and 
sure  improvement  in  methods  of  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  itself  should  attempt  to  bear  the  whole 
burden ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  it  to  do  so. 


Policies,  Adjustments  and  Needs. 
Religious  and  Mission  Work. 

Coming  to  the  general  questions  which  are  presented  by  the 
study  of  the  individual  organizations  here,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Board  to  adopt  some  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  religious  work  in  general,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  Missions  not  supported  by  some  religious  denomination  or  church. 
There  is  first  the  question  involved  as  to  whether  you  will  definitely 
insist  that  appeals  for  social  work  should  be  separated  from  those 
for  religious  work.  Also,  while  you  may  adopt  the  policy  of  con- 
fining your  endorsement  to  social  work  alone,  you  cannot  avoid 
being  entangled  in  connection  with  the  work  of  some  Missions  at 
least.  The  Missions  which  have  no  denominational  support  be- 
hind them,  generally  are  making  a  pretense  of  doing  some  relief 
work.  Therefore,  this  can  be  made  a  pretense  for  making  an  ap- 
peal, though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relief  work  amounts  to 
practically  nothing  and  should  be  turned  over  to  one  of  the  larger 
societies. 

In  your  decisions  in  this  field,  I  would  draw  to  your  attention 
certain  important  considerations.  The  work  of  most  churches  is, 
of  course,  supported  by  the  individual  congregations.  Self-sup- 
porting congregations  often  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Missions  or 
Chapels  located  in  neglected  portions  of  the  city.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  such  Missions  or  Chapels,  under  denominational 
auspices,  develop  into  great  social  agencies,  and  the  churches  or  de- 
nominations themselves  are  justified  in  appealing  to  the  whole  city  in 
order  to  secure  necessary  support.  But  excepting,  in  a  very  limited 
degree,  no  church  building  its  own  edifice,  makes  a  general  appeal 
in  cities  which  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more. 
When  such  an  appeal  is  made,  upon  what  is  it  based  ?  Plainly  that 
the  needs  of  the  neglected  neighborhood  are  being  met.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  must  require  the  same  test  of  any  undenominational 
Mission  and  should  not  consider  the  work  of  such  a  Mission,  sim- 
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ply  upon  the  basis  of  its  meeting  the  other  conditions  of  endorse- 
ment. That  is,  a  Mission  might  become  incorporated  and  have  a 
responsible  Board  and  so  on,  and  might  do  a  fairly  efficient  work 
on  the  religious  side,  and  still  fill  no  particular  need.  In  other 
words,  any  work  which  is  largely  religious,  but  which  is  not  relying 
for  its  support  upon  its  own  congregation  or  any  other  congrega- 
tion, should  have  the  same  tests  applied  to  it,  as  would  be  applied 
to  the  Missions  maintained  under  denominational  auspices. 

We  shall  speak  later  regarding  the  plan  of  considering  neigh- 
borhood needs  in  conferences  at  which  are  present  those  who  know 
the  neighborhood  conditions  most  thoroughly.  I  believe  that  in 
connection  with  such  conferences  there  should  be  a  consideration 
of  the  particular  values  which  pertain  to  the  work  of  any  individual 
Mission,  just  as  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  particular 
values  of  other  social  agencies. 

It  is  in  this  Mission  field  that  this  Board  is  liable,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  meet  with  criticism  on  the  part  of  many  people. 
But,  assuming  that  you  do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  support 
of  Churches  or  Missions,  so  far  as  religious  work  is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  must  take  a  stand  with  reference  to  those 
Missions  which  are  appealing  generally  for  funds,  and  are  more 
or  less  assuming  that  they  are  filling  social  needs. 

Care  of  Infants. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  scientific  care  of  infants  in  institu- 
tions has  been  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention.  As  is  well  known, 
the  mortality  in  institutions  of  this  kind  has  been  very  large.  Not 
only  is  there  a  National  Association,  which  met  recently  in  Balti- 
more, which  is  taking  this  particular  field  for  its  own,  but  the 
Department  of  Child  Helping  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has 
been  making  special  and  detailed  investigations.  It  is,  as  a  result 
of  these  investigations,  that  two  of  the  blanks  that  I  am  showing 
to  you  today,  have  been  prepared  for  the  individual  study  and 
history  of  infants  in  such  institutions.  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
this  Board  recommend  to  any  institutions  keeping  infants,  that  it 
maintain  records  of  this  kind  and  give  especial  attention  to  the 
results. 

Furthermore,  that  any  such  institution  shall,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  refuse  to  separate  the  mother  from  the  baby  during  the 
first  months  of  its  life,  at  least.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  separation 
ought  not  to  occur  anyway,  until  an  infant  is  one  year  old,  and,  of 
course,  in  all  cases  the  endeavor  should  be  made  to  keep  them  to- 
gether during  the  first  few  years. 

There  is  another  department  of  this  work  which  may  be  possibly 
developed  through  the  Health  Department  in  connection  with  its 
Children's  Clinics.    This  involves  the  education  of  the  mother, 
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showing  her  the  reasons  for  the  improvement  of  the  child,  and,  in 
fact,  explaining  every  step  in  the  treatment.  The  importance  of 
such  clinics  lies  not  in  the  medical  skill  which  is  there  displayed, 
but  the  educating  ability.  To  cure  some  infant  malady  and  let 
the  infant  go  back  into  a  home  where  ignorance  will  weaken  it 
and  lead  on  to  all  sorts  of  complications  is  not  accomplishing  much. 
Outside  of  the  very  cordial  interest  of  the  Health  Department  Of- 
ficials and  of  possibly  a  few  other  physicians,  there  is  very  little 
understanding  of  the  real  work  of  such  clinics.  For  instance,  I 
learned  that  there  was  no  one  connected  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Infant  Mortality  living  in  Kansas  City, 
excepting  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health.  When 
it  is  considered  that  right  education  of  the  mother  will  not  only 
mean  the  development  of  healthier  children,  but  also  the  prevention 
of  much  infant  blindness  and  other  deadening  handicaps,  the  im- 
portance of  the  medical  fraternity  lending  its  cordial  support  to 
this  movement  is  apparent. 

While  the  development  of  the  Health  Department  Clinics  is 
not  a  matter  which  is  immediately  in  the  province  of  this  Board,  I 
take  it  that  this  Board  would  desire  to  use  its  influence  in  furthering 
so  important  a  matter. 

The  form  of  this  encouragement  might  be  in  securing  a  de- 
tailed information  from  those  cities,  still  comparatively  few  in 
number,  which  have  been  most  successful.  It  might  give  publicity 
to  some  of  these  returns,  either  directly  or  through  the  loose 
federation  of  social  agencies,  which  is  later  considered.  Dr.  Dela- 
meter,  of  the  Health  Department,  is  in  close  touch  with  this  move- 
ment and  can  tell  you  where  the  most  useful  data  can  be  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  infants'  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  directly  the  concern  of  this  Board  to  see  that,  so  far 
as  it  can  influence  such  institutions,  the  first  recommendations  be 
carried  out. 

Work  With  Children. 

Coming  now  to  children  between  two  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  there  are  several  adjustments  which  seem  to  be  required.  The 
most  important  adjustment  is  one  wThich  eventually  may  require 
state  legislation. 

The  adjustments  and  needs,  or  the  most  important  ones,  are 
these : 

1.  Centralized  supervision  of  all  placing  out  work. 

2.  Further  development  of  the  Children's  Aid  Work,  now 
carried  on  informally  by  the  Juvenile  Improvement  Club. 

3.  A  special  problem  in  connection  with  the  temporary  care 
of  negro  children  . 

4.  Transformation  of  the  present  Girls'  Industrial  Home  into 
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a  home  for  the  care  of  dependent,  and,  as  Judge  Porterfield  puts  it, 
the  slightly  delinquent  girl,  who  should  not  go  to  the  State  School. 
By  this  last  term  is  meant  the  girl  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court 
on  charges  which  do  not  involve  actual  immorality. 

Taking  up  the  first  of  these,  supervision  of  placing  out  work, 
I  would  call  attention  to  these  facts.  There  is  no  principle  more 
uniformly  agreed  to  by  reputable  societies  in  this  field  than  that 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  visitation  of  trained  visitors  to 
the  homes  in  which  the  children  are  placed.  No  method  of  cor- 
respondence and  no  plan  of  reports  by  local  committees  is  sufficient 
to  safeguard  this  placing  out.  As  a  corollary  to  this  principle,  it  is 
unwise  for  any  agency  to  place  children  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  in  which  the  agency  is  located. 

I  find  in  the  field  here  that  there  are  at  least  four  agencies, 
and  there  may  be  more,  which  are  doing  work  of  this  sort.  These 
are:  The  Missouri  Children's  Home  Society,  the  Probation  Office 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Perry  Home  and  St.  Anthony's  Home.  Of 
these  agencies  there  is  only  one,  the  Children's  Home  Society, 
which  is  in  a  position  to  inspect  homes  regularly  that  are  situated 
any  distance  from  Kansas  City.  Yet  all  of  them  acknowledge  that 
they  place  children  at  some  distance  from  this  city,  and  the  Juvenile 
Court,  indeed,  or  rather  the  Probation  Office,  has  sent  children  into 
other  States. 

I  shall  first  consider  immediate  steps  and  then  the  final  policy 
which  ought  to  be  adopted.  It  is  at  the  moment  impossible  to  sug- 
gest absolute  centralization  of  the  placing  out  work  itself.  This 
is  because  methods  differ  and  they  cannot  for  the  moment  be  recon- 
ciled. To  be  specific,  the  Home  Finding  Society  demands  absolute 
surrender  of  the  children  by  the  parents,  looking  toward  eventual 
adoption  by  the  foster  parents.  The  Probation  Office,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  simply  placing  out  wards  of  the  Court  and  eventually 
some  of  them  may  be  returned  to  their  natural  guardians.  In  any 
event,  the  Court  does  not  wish  to  lose  jurisdiction  over  them, 
though,  indeed,  this  has  sometimes  been  automatically  brought 
about  by  transfer  to  another  State,  but  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
exercise  the  authority  of  the  Court.  I  am  not  now  discussing 
these  two  policies,  but  the  simple  proposition  of  at  least  having 
adequate  personal  supervision  over  the  children  which  are  placed 
out.  I  have  indicated  in  the  individual  report  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  agencies  require  an  improvement  in  the  preliminaries  to  its 
actual  placing  out  work.  These  facts  may  be  considered  saparatelv 
But  all  of  the  children  placed  out  by  an  agency  outside  of  the  city 
should  have  the  benefit  of  personal  inspection  in  the  homes 
tervals  by  the  Home  Finding  Society.  That  society  now  has  s 
trict  Superintendent  in  the  Kansas  City  District,  with  about 
children  in  his  charge.  There  ought  to  be  an  assistant  to  him,  or 
the  district  made  smaller,  not  only  to  adequately  look  after  these 
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400,  but  also  the  children  placed  out  by  these  other  societies.  Any 
reasonable  plans  presented  by  this  society  for  so  increasing  its  staff 
should  receive  the  special  endorsement  of  the  Board  so  far  as 
canvassing  Kansas  City  is  concerned. 

Eventually  the  work  of  supervision  of  placed  out  children 
should  become  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
by  statute.  Furthermore,  the  same  statute  should  provide  for  the 
licensing,  by  the  State  Board,  of  all  societies  doing  any  placing  out. 
In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  enforce  uniform  regulations.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  placing  out  cannot  be  too  strictly 
regulated,  taking  into  account  only  the  welfare  of  the  children 
themselves. 

Taking  up  the  second  point,  as  to  Children's  Aid  Work,  as  I 
indicated,  the  Juvenile  Improvement  Club  has  made  a  start  in  this 
direction.  It  has  secured  special  funds  for  the  purchase  of  glasses, 
artificial  limbs,  braces,  etc.  There  is  a  certain  definite  work  to  be 
done  in  those  cases  where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  place 
out  children  or  put  them  in  institutions,  but  where  it  is  necessary 
to  work  out  some  adjustments  in  the  families  themselves.  I  am 
not  now  referring"  to  the  providing  of  widow's  pensions,  but  to  the 
temporary  kind  of  work  indicated  by  what  the  Improvement  Club 
has  already  done.  Strictly  speaking,  this  development  might  belong 
either  to  the  Improvement  Club  or  the  Provident  Association. 
There  is,  however,  the  question  here  as  to  whether  this  agency 
should  not  relieve  the  Juvenile  Court  itself  from  the  details  of 
the  placing  out  work.  This  would  indicate  that  the  Children's  Aid 
end  should  be  still  kept  by  the  Improvement  Club,  especially  as  it 
has  made  the  beginning.  Specifically,  it  should  enlarge  its  field  so 
as  to  take  in  the  needs  of  children  who  do  not  come  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  any  way.  It  might,  for  instance,  provide  the  friendly  visi- 
tation for  the  girls  under  seventeen  who  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Dance  Hall  Inspectors,  and  who  do  not  again  offend  after 
being  warned,  therefore  not  coming  to  the  attention  immediately  of 
the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  third  point  has  to  do  with  the  temporary  care  of  negro 
children.  The  facts  are  these:  There  is  one  negro  institution 
which  now  receives  both  old  people  and  children.  Your  Secretary 
has  advised  its  directors,  and  I  cordially  agree  with  him,  that  this 
is  an  impossible  combination  and  that  they  should  discard  the  chil- 
dren's work,  especially  as  they  have  been  most  successful  with  the 
old  people  and  have  the  foundation,  with  some  radical  changes,  for 
a  very  good  institution.  Without  mentioning  other  institutions  by 
name,  I  will  say  that  the  one  which  is  logically  a  temporary  Chil- 
dren's Home  must  be  transformed,  root  and  branch,  before  it  can 
be  endorsed.  There  is  another,  under  very  good  auspices,  originally 
started  as  a  neighborhood  center.  It  has  been  forced  to  board  a 
few  children.    In  order  to  clear  the  situation,  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
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tial  that  this  Board  should  confer  with  the  more  intelligent  and 
progressive  negroes,  in  order  to  work  out  a  solution  and  determine 
who  should  do  this  particular  work.  The  situation  now  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  one. 

The  fourth  point,  with  reference  to  the  future  plans  of  the 
Girls'  Industrial  Home,  are  outlined  in  the  special  report  regarding 
that  institution.  The  matter  has  been  presented  at  a  conference 
meeting  called  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  recommendations, 
if  carried  out,  would  limit  the  girls  admitted  to  those  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  either  dependent  or  mildly  delinquent,  whose  training 
in  the  institution  would  be  as  highly  individualized  as  possible,  there 
being  no  attempt  to  turn  out  girls  all  of  whom  would  be  trained  for 
the  same  kind  of  work. 

Care  of  the  Sick. 

So  far  as  general  hospital  care  of  the  sick  is  concerned,  the 
only  large  gap,  the  absence  of  a  Contagious  Hospital,  has  been  met, 
I  understand,  and  such  an  institution  will  be  in  existence  in  the 
near  future. 

This  Board  has  already  sensed  the  need  of  a  Convalescent 
Home,  and  a  special  committee,  with  which  Mrs.  Pierson  is  work- 
ing-, is  not  only  accomplishing  results  in  individual  cases,  but  obtain- 
ing some  data  as  to  the  needs  in  this  field.  *  *  *  *  *  Unless 
it  is  planned  to  create  a  Convalescent  Home  as  a  public  institution 
supported  by  the  city,  the  question  of  who  shall  assume  the  respon- 
sibility may  be  one  which  should  be  considered  jointly  by  this  Board 
and  the  General  Federation  described  later. 

With  reference  to  the  care  of  tubercular  patients,  I  have 
been  informed  of  the  additional  sanitorium  facilities  which  you 
will  soon  have.  I  would  have  it  borne  in  mind  here  that,  though 
home  treatment  is  often  a  necessity,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  unsatis- 
factory. The  aim  should  be  to  increase  sanitorium  facilities  as 
fast  as  possible,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  patients  themselves  and 
their  families.  Even  with  the  most  careful  supervision,  the  older 
societies  have  records  of  many  distressing  cases  of  families  being 
infected  when  home  treatment  was  being  provided  under  careful 
inspection. 

Coming  now  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  their  homes,  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  great  need  of  systematizing  the  work  of  the 
District  Nurses.  You  will  understand  that  not  only  is  there  the 
Visiting  Nurses'  Society  in  this  city,  but  that  nurses  may  be  engaged 
by  individual  organizations  to  work  in  some  local  field.  All  of  the 
district  nursing  work  done  by  voluntary  associations  should  be  a 
part  of  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Society.  *  *  *  *  i:  The  difference 
between  a  certain  institution  employing  a  nurse  directly  and  making 
this  arrangement  is  t hat  at  once  their  nurse  becomes  responsible,  so 
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far  as  her  actual  nursing  work  goes,  to  a  supervisor  of  nurses  with 
certain  standards  and  certain  requirements.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  institution  itself  who  can  furnish  just  this  supervision.  Further- 
more, because  of  her  close  contact  with  the  other  nurses,  the  possi- 
bility of  crossing  each  other's  tracks  is  entirely  obviated.  I  believe 
that  in  a  similar  way  every  other  nurse  employed,  or  to  be  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  any  center,  should  be  a  part  of  the 
general  society  of  the  city.  This  will  not  only  mean  uniform  super- 
vision, but  it  will  mean  the  gradual  raising  of  standards  on  the 
part  of  all  the  nurses.  In  as  specialized  field  as  this  one  of  district 
nursing,  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  have  proper  co-ordination. 

On  the  question  of  the  building  up  of  social  departments  in 
hospitals,  I  will  simply  make  here  one  or  two  suggestions.  This 
has  not  yet  become  an  important  issue  here,  but  it  undoubtedly 
will  be  sooner  or  later.  When  it  does,  I  would  urge  that  it  be  co- 
ordinated as  much  as  possible  with  the  work  of  a  society  like  the 
Provident  Association.  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  Visit- 
ing Nurses  are  required  for  visitors.  This  is  a  distinct  mistake. 
The  medical  question  involved  in  the  after-care  of  discharged  pa- 
tients,with  one  exception,  have  to  do  more  with  problems  in  which 
the  social  worker  is  best  trained  to  deal  with,  rather  than  the  nurse. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  nurse  has  social  training  also.  The  one  excep- 
tion I  alluded  to  was  with  refence  to  discharged  patients  from  a 
Children's  Hospital,  like  Mercy.  The  President  of  that  institution 
has  expressed  a  belief  that  they  must  arrange  to  have  the  homes 
visited,  to  see  that  instructions  regarding  supplementary  treatment 
are  carried  out.  It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  here  the  nurse 
is  necessary,  and  that  in  fact  one  of  the  nurses  of  the  hospital  staff 
should  be  the  visitor. 

Summarizing  then  the  needs  in  this  field : 

1.  Contagious  Hospital,  already  on  way. 

2.  Convalescent  Home. 

3.  A  policy  of  gradually  increasing  the  sanitorium  facilities 
for  tubercular  patients  and  decreasing  as  much  as  possible  the  nec- 
essary home  treatment. 

4.  All  district  nursing  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Visiting  Nurses' 
Society,  other  societies  having  special  nurses  working  through  the 
first  mentioned. 

5.  Some  recommendations  are  made  simply  with  reference 
to  the  future  development  of  social  work,  or  follow  up  work  with 
discharged  patients  from  hospitals. 

Girls  and  Young  Women. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  girls  and  young  women, 
from  sixteen  years  practically,  though  more  correctly  the  working 
age  of  fourteen  might  be  taken.    In  my  special  report  on  the  Girls' 
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Hotel,  I  have  expressed  my  belief  that  that  fills  a  need  and  will 
always  be  required.  It  is  not  only  a  boarding  home,  but  also  a 
temporary  refuge  for  young  women  who  may  reach  the  city  with- 
out means. 

The  Council  of  Clubs,  which  manages  the  Hotel,  has  been  much 
concerned  as  to  whether  it  had  gained  any  knowledge  as  to  the 
number  of  girls  and  young  women  in  the  city  who,  working  in 
competition  with  other  girls  and  young  women  living  at  home,  were 
receiving  wages  insufficient  to  give  them  even  a  bare  existence. 
Furthermore,  it  had  developed  that  the  girls  who  had  used  the 
Hotel  were  mostly  from  mercantile  establishments.  Practically 
none  have  come  from  factories. 

These  two  considerations,  in  my  mind,  plainly  pointed  the  way 
for  an  investigation  of  working  conditions,  which  might  lead  on 
to  the  adoption  of  a  program  evolving  a  Consumers'  League  or  other 
development.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  important  de- 
velopment for  the  city.  While  there  are  many  general  ideas  about 
wage  conditions,  there  is  no  great  collection  of  actual  facts.  These 
certainly  are  required.  If  it  develops  that  the  wage  standards  have 
been  too  greatly  influenced  by  those  who  have  only  to  work  for  pin 
money,  then  the  united  action  of  the  women  of  the  city  may  force 
the  issue  so  far  as  mercantile  establishments  are  concerned. 

■  Of  course  such  investigation  would  cover  industrial  establish- 
ments also.  With  reference  to  the  factory  girl,  I  strongly  urge 
securing  the  advice  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Work- 
ers as  to  the  formation  of  Working  Girls'  Clubs. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  such  personal  volunteer  service  as 
is  necessary  should  be  furnished  to  gain  an  influence  over  those 
girls  between  seventeen  and  twenty,  who  come  particularly  to  the 
attention  of  the  Dance  Hall  Inspectors,  as  being  apparently  as 
much  in  need  of  the  friendship  of  stronger  women  as  the  girls 
under  sixteen.  I  take  it  that  the  latter  already  have  the  necessary 
oversight.  But  I  believe  it  is  just  as  important  to  have  personal 
influence  exerted  over  the  girls  who  are  slightly  older. 

In  summary,  then,  the  needs  are : 

1.  Investigation  of  working  conditions  of  girls  and  young 
women  particularly. 

2.  Organization  of  Working  Girls'  Clubs. 

3.  Personal  influence  for  girls  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  in  connec- 
tion with  Dance  Hall  inspection  or  other  activities. 

Rescue  Work. 

I  have  attempted,  in  the  special  reports,  to  outline  a  possible 
division  of  work  between  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  and 
Rest  Cottage.    :!:    *    :;:    :!:    *    There  is  no  question  of  duplication 
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here.  If  these  institutions  are  maintained,  with  a  proper  division, 
there  will  be  enough  for  them  to  do.  Practically  most  of  the 
rescue  work  in  the  city  has  been  with  maternity  cases.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  of  the  most  difficult  of  street  walkers  have  not 
been  influenced  at  all.  This  is  always  to  be  remembered  in  case  of 
any  campaigns  in  the  city  for  the  elimination  of  vice.  Such  a  cam- 
paign must  be  preceded  by  the  development  of  some  activity  for  a 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  work. 

In  order  to  keep  track  of  one  index,  and  one  index  only,  of 
the  situation,  I  would  urge  that  this  Board  keep  a  constant  record 
of  the  illigitimate  births  in  the  city,  these  being  gathered,  of  course, 
from  the  Health  Department  records.  An  examination  of  these 
records  from  January  1st  to  March  26th,  1910,  shows  fifty-two 
illigitimate  births,  twenty-nine  of  the  mothers  having  come  from 
country  towns  around  Kansas  City.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
much  of  the  work  of  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  is  with  girls 
of  this  sort.  Of  course,  non-residence  is  not  an  issue  involved 
here.  There  is  an  evening-up  more  or  less  between  cities,  but  it 
shows  how  much  of  the  local  field  is  comparatively  uncovered  by  the 
two  organizations. 

Likewise,  the  tables  showing  the  ages  of  those  who  go  to  these 
two  institutions  reveal  the  fact  that  most  of  the  girls  are  in  their 
teens,  and  the  great  majority,  in  fact  in  all  but  a  few  instances, 
are  under  twenty-five.  It  happens  that  many  of  these  girls  are 
later  established  here  in  Kansas  City.  Some,  of  course,  are  doing 
domestic  service,  but  others  are  in  other  kinds  of  positions.  I 
believe  that  with  the  latter  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  develop  some 
volunteer  visiting  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Women's  Clubs. 
I  speak  of  those  organizations  because  of  the  fact  that  one  or  two 
of  their  leaders  have  expressed  a  belief  that  they  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  these  particular  fields.  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  idea  of  personal  volunteer  service  should  gain  in  strength 
with  the  development  of  other  social  work  in  Kansas  City,  rather 
than  become  weakened. 

Summarizing  the  developments  in  this  field: 

1.  Maternity  cases  involving  young  women  are  fairly  well 
looked  after  with  present  facilities. 

2.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  so  far  as  more  hardened 
women  are  concerned. 

3.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  should  keep  a  constant  record 
of  illegitimate  births. 

4.  There  is  need  for  the  development  of  volunteer  visitation 
for  those  women  sent  out  from  these  places  to  positions  in  the  city, 
which  are  not  in  families. 

Family  Treatment. 

In  my  report  upon  the  Provident  Association  and  in  an  informal 
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talk  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  society,  I  outlined  the  great 
need  for  the  development  of  more  co-operative  and  intensive  family 
treatment  in  Kansas  City.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Provident 
Association  should  add  to  its  staff  of  paid  workers,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  it  to  establish  districts  and  district  committees  in  the 
city.  These  district  committees  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  societies  and  churches  located  in  each  particular  district,  as 
well  as  the  district  representatives  of  general  societies,  such  as  the 
Visiting  Nurses'  Society,  a  limited  number  of  physicians,  lawyers 
and  other  professional  men,  school  principals  and  others  selected 
because  of  their  judgment  or  experience.  I  believe  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  development  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  co-operation 
and  that  the  Provident  Association  must  respond  and  attempt  to 
fill  this  need.  It  will  mean  active,  aggressive  work  on  their  part, 
and  they  should  be  urged  and  pushed  on.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  proper  agency  of  developing  co-operation  in  fam- 
ily treatment  is  the  General  Society  of  the  city,  and  that  hope  lies 
only  in  assuming  its  rightful  function. 


Neighborhood  Conferences. 

Sooner  or  later,  either  through  this  Board  or  the  Federation 
spoken  of  later,  there  should,  I  believe,  be  one  or  more  neighbor- 
hood conferences  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  needs  of 
particular  sections  of  the  city.  For  instance,  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  need  for  the  calling  of  a  conference  with  reference  to  the 
Southwest  Boulevard  Section,  so-called.  The  situation  as  devel- 
oped there  shows  two  agencies,  whose  work  amounts  to  compara- 
tively little ;  also  a  day  nursery,  which  has  developed  a  sewing  class 
and  has  a  library  open  at  certain  hours ;  a  church  center,  where  the 
principal  work  is  with  girls ;  another  church  center,  which  is  situated 
off  at  some  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  Juvenile 
Court  records  show  a  large  number  of  cases  from  this  section.  I 
am  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  field  is  at  all  adequately  covered, 
particularly  with  reference  to  boys  and  young  men.  The  street 
influences  are  unusually  bad. 

My  idea  is  that,  previous  to  the  calling  of  any  such  conference, 
there  be  a  summarization  of  data  from  the  housing  census,  Juvenile 
Court,  Police  Court,  Health  Department  records,  School  records, 
Police  Department  records  (particularly  as  to  licenses),  as  well  as 
the  family  histories,  which  should  be  in  each  one  of  the  settlements. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  last  point  in  a  moment. 

I  have  not  before  spoken  of  the  records  of  settlements,  because 
this  is  the  proper  place  to  consider  them  as  neighborhood  centers. 
During  the  last   few  years,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that 
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the  settlements  as  a  whole  have  failed  to  be  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, insofar  as  they  have  failed  to  keep  a  record  of  as  much  and 
of  as  many  of  the  family  histories  of  the  neighborhoods  as  come  to 
their  knowledge.  While  they  have  made  special  investigations, 
they  have  rarely  had  on  hand  easily  consulted  family  data  which 
might  have  a  bearing  on  this  question  of  neighborhood  needs.  It 
is  essential  that  the  work  of  the  settlement  should  be  improved  in 
this  respect.  There  can  be  no  possible  difference  between  the  filling 
out  of  a  schedule  for  a  special  housing  investigation,  for  instance, 
and  filling  out  of  the  card  giving  the  family  history,  so  far  as 
known,  of  some  family  known  to  the  settlement.  Of  course,  the 
same  would  apply  to  the  institutional  church  or  any  similar  neigh- 
borhood center. 

Therefore,  in  this  connection,  we  recommend : 

1.  A  neighborhood  conference,  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
Southwest  Boulevard  District,  and  how  these  needs  may  be  met. 
Later  on  that  other  similar  conferences  may  be  called  for  other 
sections  as  required.  I'm  not  here  urging,  you  understand,  any 
permanent  conference,  but  simply  one  which  may  result  in  an  under- 
standing of  the  situation,  and  the  placing  of  responsibility  upon 
someone  for  taking  the  necessary  steps. 

2.  That  neighborhood  centers,  such  as  settlements  and  institu- 
tional churches,  should  maintain  a  registry  of  family  histories. 


Co-Relation  of  Activities  and  Social  Program. 
Factors  to  be  Considered. 

Going  now  from  the  neighborhood  to  the  whole  city,  the  most 
pressing  problem  is,  of  course,  the  co-relation  of  activities.  Let 
us  see  what  factors  we  have  to  consider. 

They  may  be  thus  outlined : 

1.  The  Health  Department. 

2.  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

3.  Council  of  Women's  Clubs. 

4.  City  Club. 

5.  Church  Federation. 

6.  Others  which  should  be  added. 

Omitting  the  two  city  departments,  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
that  the  other  two  federations  and  the  general  interests  which  the 
City  Club,  as  a  municipal  club,  represents,  should  have  a  point  of 
contact  in  what  might  be  called  a  General  Federation  or  a  Social 
Federation.  Furthermore,  I  believe  this  General  Federation  should 
have  some  representation  from  all  the  social  agencies  not  repre- 
sented in  the  others.    I  refer  to  practically  all  the  philanthropic 
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agencies  in  the  city.  Logically,  these  philanthropic  agencies  should, 
I  suppose,  be  formed  into  a  separate  federation,  and  this  as  a  minor 
federation,  affiliated  with  the  General  Federation  in  the  same  way 
that  the  other  federations  are  affiliated.  But,  while  this  is  logical,  1 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  propose  so  complicated  a 
scheme.  By  permitting  the  other  federations  to  be  represented  in 
the  General  Federation  by  a  large  number  of  delegates,  say  ten  or 
fifteen,  there  will  be  fair  balancing.  The  individual  societies  repre- 
sented would  only  have  one  or  two  delegates  each. 

With  such  a  General  Federation  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
an  even,  sure  development  in  the  social  work  of  the  city,  and  to 
gradually  work  towards  a  definite  social  program,  I  mean  such  a 
federation  in  addition  to  the  development  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  itself  and  of  the  Health  Department.  I  have  not  sug- 
gested their  representation  in  such  a  federation,  because  I  believe 
that  under  the  conditions  existing  in  this  city,  and  particularly 
because  of  the  large  powers  given  your  own  Board,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  there  be  no  ground  for  anyone  assuming  that  such  a 
General  Federation  was  in  any  way  controlled  by  your  Board.  It 
is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Board's  own  program  that  it 
should  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an  advisory  federation  at 
this  time.  I  need  hardly  add  that  any  form  of  federation  will  hold 
its  power  simply  through  moral  influence  only.  It  cannot  compel 
a  constituent  member  to  do  anything,  but  it  can  advise  one  and  urge 
one.  It  might,  indeed,  speak  as  one  body,  even  though  a  delegate 
body,  in  urging  some  particular  piece  of  legislation  or  some  admin- 
istrative reform.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  asking  an  organization 
to  take  up  a  new  activity,  it  could  only  urge  favorable  action  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  particular  organization  involved.  I  need 
not  comment  upon  the  fact  that  advisory  boards  are  often  the  most 
powerful  boards  in  social  development. 

Divisions  of  Work. 

Granting,  for  the  time,  my  contention  that  such  a  General 
Federation  is  necessary,  what  would  be  the  general  division  of  work 
among  all  these  larger  agencies  or  federations?  I  shall  first  take 
up  all  of  the  other  agencies  mentioned,  excepting  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  General  Federation  itself. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  a  policy  for  the  Health  Depart- 
ment itself,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  pretty  definite  policy  of  its  own, 
and  one  which  gives  promise  of  growth.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
already  resisted  one  or  two  unwise  steps  which  have  been  suggested. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  question  of  providing  meals  for  school 
children,  which  is  but  merely  scratching  the  surface  of  a  problem 
which  is  far  deeper,  and  which  means  the  development  of  better 
and  more  extended  work  in  the  home  through  family  treatment, 
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involving  possibly  the  pension  plan  in  some  instances.  On  the 
whole,  the  Health  Department  is  keeping  pretty  strictly  to  its  own 
particular  field  of  public  health.  It  should  receive  encouragement 
in  making  the  Children's  Clinics  more  educational  than  they  are 
now.  It  is  slowly  working  up  to  the  point  when  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  tubercular  cases  can  be  strictly  enforced.  It  is  develop- 
ing its  fight  for  proper  milk  inspection.  It  has  already  begun  the 
campaign  which  will  eventuate  in  placing  every  bakeshop  above 
ground.  Its  demonstration  on  the  side  of  school  inspection  has 
been  a  most  striking  one  indeed.  Altogether,  it  has  marked  out  a 
field  where  the  points  of  contact  with  other  activities  are  reduced  to 
as  small  a  number  as  possible. 

With  reference  to  the  Council  of  Clubs,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  have  already  marked  out  their  field,  and  most  wisely.  If  they 
will  assume,  as  .their  particular  care,  the  welfare  of  women  and 
children,  they  have  a  special  field,  which  includes  not  only  active 
propaganda,  but  investigation  and  definite  undertakings,  like  the 
Girls'  Hotel,  from  time  to  time. 

The  City  Club  is,  of  course,  primarily  organized  for  municipal 
welfare.  Particularly  are  public  improvements  their  concern.  The 
development  of  public  improvements,  which  have  immediate  social 
value,  is,  of  course,  the  point  of  contact. 

With  all  these  three  general  agencies,  and  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  last  two,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  for  one  moment  that 
the  fields  are  mutually  exclusive.  But  I  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a  general  understanding  as  to  main  fields  of  work,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  I  have  defined  a  tacit  understanding  which  i.c 
already  in  existance.  What  I  mean  by  general  field  is  that,  in  case 
there  is  a  general  federation,  the  question  of  leadership  in  any 
undertaking  should  be  mutually  decided  upon  there,  and  with  re- 
lation to  the  particular  society  or  federation  whose  activities  seem 
to  logically  show  where  the  leadership  should  go. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  General  Federation. 

I  should  thus  define  the  function  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  General  Federation. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  be  the  general  administrative 
agent  for  the  city  in  any  social  work  undertaken  by  the  city  not 
instrinsically  belonging  to  another  department,  and  in  addition  to 
be  the  agency  for  investigating  social  and  industrial  conditions  in 
the  city. 

The  General  Federation  to  be  the  most  important  advisory 
body  in  the  city,  to  be  the  body  through  which  the  community  may 
be  educated  in  the  development  of  necessary  social  work,  to  be  the 
body  through  which  mutual  agreements  may  be  arrived  at  with 
reference  to  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  work  and  the  under- 
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taking  of  new  work.  In  its  advisory  capacity  it  should,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  itself. 

With  such  a  lining  up,  I  believe  that  there  may  be  a  fairly 
clear  and  coherent  program  arrived  at. 

Board  of  Public  Welfare  Activities. 

Considering  concretely  the  present  and  future  activities  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  my  recommendations  would  be : 

1.  All  of  the  correctional  work  of  the  city,  of  course,  to  hold. 

2.  All  work  with  non-residents  to  hold. 

3.  Continuation  of  present  Charities  Registration  Bureau,  pro- 
viding, and  providing  only,  that  it  develops  into  social  registration 
as  a  result  of  the  housing  and  similar  inquiries  \o  be  undertaken 
in  the  future.  I  see  ro  reason  to  change  my  belief  that  a  charities 
registration  should  be  maintained  by  the  leading  society  in  that  field. 
With  the  absolutely  necessary  development  of  co-operation  and  dis- 
trict committees  by  the  Provident  Association,  there  may  be  need 
of  a  transfer  of  the  charities  registration  at  least  to  that  society, 
or  anyway  the  duplication  of  a  part  of  your  records.  This  part 
of  the  work  is  not  a  part  which  logically  belongs  to  you.  If  it  has 
been  assumed  because  of  previous  weakness  in  the  society  which 
should  have  built  up  the  registration,  then  it  is  necessary  to  build 
up  the  society  itself. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  Free  Legal  Aid  Bureau  should  be  trans- 
ferred eventually  to  a  private  society.  This  Board  may  well  take 
up  any  questions  regarding  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  which  will 
reasonably  reduce  the  cost  of  securing  justice  in  matters  involving 
small  amounts.  In  some  ways  it  is  difficult  for  a  public  board  to 
serve  as  a  legal  aid  agency.  There  are  pay  cases  which  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  lawyers  or  to  one  lawyer  for  carrying 
on  some  action.  A  private  society  is  in  a  position  to  make  such 
references,  whereas  a  public  board  is  not. 

5.  The  Employment  Bureau  belongs  to  you,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Homeless  Man 
proposition. 

6.  Housing  Inspection  as  an  investigation  is,  of  course,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  series  of  special  investigations.  I  assume  that,  fol- 
lowing possibly  new  legislation  or  administrative  reorganization  in 
one  or  more  city  departments,  the  active  inspection  of  houses  will 
eventually  be  transferred  to  such  other  departments. 

7.  Dance  Inspection  naturally  belongs  to  you,  and  may  finally 
become  a  section  of  a  larger  department  of  your  work,  dealing 
with  public  recreation  as  a  whole. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  line  of  ad- 
vance is : 
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1.  Carrying  out  your  plans  for  a  survey  each  year  of  particu- 
lar fields,  just  as  you  have  taken  up  housing  this  year.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  tentative  program  which  has  been  outlined  is  a  very 
good  one  indeed.  As  a  result  of  these  surveys,  there  will  come 
to  the  surface  various  needs  which  must  be  satisfied.  In  some 
cases  you  may  wish  to  enlist  the  support  of  private  philanthropy 
and  find  the  proper  group  ready  to  carry  out  a  definite  proposition. 
In  other  instances,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  urge  that  your  own 
work  or  that  of  some  other  public  agency  should  be  enlarged.  Even 
in  these  last  instances  you  may  wish  to  secure  the  moral  support  of 
those  interested  in  social  work  in  the  city.  Therefore,  whether  any 
new  work  is  undertaken  under  either  private  or  public  auspices  as 
a  result  of  these  surveys,  you  will  find  need  for  appealing  to  the 
General  Federation. 

2.  One  general  consideration  is  to  be  noted  with  reference  to 
your  decisions  as  to  whether  a  certain  need  should  be  satisfied  by 
a  private  or  a  public  agency.  That  is,  that  you  should  consider  your- 
self a  dynamic  agency  in  furthering  the  social  development  of  the 
city,  and  therefore  should  place  as  many  burdens  as  possible  upon 
private  philanthropy,  which  should  be  made  more  and  more  elastic, 
rather  than  undertaking  so  many  different  lines  of  specific  activities 
yourself  as  to  find  that  you  have  no  time  left  to  urge  on  the  further 
development.  Furthermore,  readiness  to  assume  all  additional  new 
burdens  will  have  a  most  unhealthy  reaction  upon  private  philan- 
thropy itself.  You  cannot  afford  to  permit  this,  for  outside  of  any 
theoretical  considerations  as  to  whether  the  State  should  do  every- 
thing, you  know  perfectly  well  that  there  will  be  very  practical 
limitations  to  your  development.  One  broad  rule  worth  considering 
is  not  to  go  into  the  field  of  individual  treatment  excepting  as  re- 
quired in  connection  with  your  Correctional  and  Homeless  Man  De- 
partments. 

3.  While  it  may  be  necessary  that  a  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission should  be  created  by  the  city  in  order  to  map  out  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  administration  of  such  a 
plan,  after  its  adoption,  might  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
department  of  your  Board. 

4.  Among  your  special  investigations  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  most  important  will  have  to  do  with  ascertaining  the  need 
for  moral  prophylaxis  in  this  city.  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
look  into  this  question  even  superficially,  but  certain  isolated  and 
astonishing  facts  undoubtedly  point  to  the  need  of  gathering  other 
facts  and  in  attempting  some  plan  commensurate  with  the  size  of 
the  problem. 

5.  The  plan  of  starting  a  remedial  loan  agency,  under  private 
auspices,  but  with  support  on  the  social  side  by  this  Board,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  experiment. 

6.  Of  necessity,  the  problems  of  unemployment  will  have  to  be 
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gone  into  further,  owing  to  the  large  numbers  of  lodging-house  men 
who  are  living  in  the  city  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  more  important  problems  which 
may  occupy  your  attention.  The  important  thing,  however,  is  the 
marking  out  of  a  policy.  In  brief,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  you  go  on  in 
your  special  investigations,  you  should  be  influencing  private  philan- 
thropy and  private  agencies  to  do  their  whole  share  of  the  work 
which  is  to  be  done,  thus  increasing  each  year  the  amount  of  money 
used  for  such  purposes,  while  you  yourselves  at  the  same  time 
should  become,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  agent  and  adminis- 
trator for  the  city  in  those  forms  of  social  work,  such  as  public 
recreation,  which  require  municipal  support.  At  the  same  time,  this 
will  mean  that  you  may  often  find  it  desirable  to  start  some  new 
endeavor,  afterwards  turning  it  over  to  your  private  agency. 

With  such  a  policy,  the  need  of  the  General  Federation  becomes 
apparent. 

My  first  thought  about  such  a  federation  was  that  it  was 
desirable  that  it  should  be  organized  without  this  Board  taking  any 
action  whatever.  But  as  I  have  summed  up  the  different  important 
groups  involved,  I  believe  it  would  be  most  effective  if  the  Board 
served  so  far  as  to  bring  together  these  different  interests,  without 
thereafter  taking  any  part  in  organization,  but  being  ready  to  co- 
operate as  soon  as  organization  was  achieved.  With  the  presence 
of  this  Board,  serving  as  a  social  investigator,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  such  a  federation  having  a  paid  secretary.  In  some  ways,  there- 
fore, the  difficulties  of  proper  organization  are  reduced.  There 
seems  to  be  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leaders  to  bring 
about  a  closer  understanding.  But  as  there  are  different  groups 
involved,  it  would  be  advisable,  I  believe,  for  the  Board  to  at  least 
organize  the  first  meeting.  At  this  first  meeting  the  individual 
social  agencies  not  represented  in  the  Council  of  Clubs  or  the 
Church  Federation  should  be  represented  by  a  committee  from  the 
Social  Workers'  Club,  though  afterwards  there  should  be  individual 
representations.  In  addition,  the  City  Club  should  be,  of  course, 
represented  by  a  committee  of  its  own. 

National  Co-Operation. 

Believing  that  the  development  in  Kansas  City  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  systematic  and  co-ordinate  and  progressive  of  any 
in  the  country,  I  wish  to  offer  my  services  in  bringing  you  into 
close  touch  with  the  National  organizations,  with  which  you  are 
not  already  acquainted.  I  believe  that  all  of  these  organizations 
will  gladly  help  in  any  way  possible.  They  would  include  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  National  Housing  Association, 
National  Playground  Association,  National  Association  of  Women 
Workers,  National  Consumers'  League,  National  Association  for 
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the  Study  of  Infant  Mortality,  Child  Helping  Department  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  as  well  as  the  Remedial  Loan  Department, 
whose  representative  has  already  been  here,  and  the  Committee  of 
the  Foundation  on  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  Bureau  of  Munic- 
ipal Research. 

Specifically  their  co-operation  could  take  these  forms : 

1.  Advice  with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  standard  schedules 
and  records. 

2.  Specific  advice  by  letter. 

3.  Field  visits,  possibly  having  the  representatives  of  one  or 
two  movements  come  during  each  season. 

The  Program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  program 
you  will  succeed  in  maintaining  a  steady  and  sure  growth,  more 
even,  indeed,  than  in  many  other  American  cities.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  during  the  next  ten  years  there  is  to  be  considerable 
social  growth  in  this  city,  and  that  the  creation  of  this  Board  and 
of  what  may  grow  out  of  it  makes  it  possible  to  plan  consistently 
and  thoroughly,  providing  only  that  the  Board  does  not  force  itself 
into  the  position  of  carrying  most  of  the  new  activities  which  be- 
come necessary. 

Furthermore,  I  would  urge  upon  you  and  upon  the  social 
workers  of  the  city  a  recognition  that,  with  the  development  of  new 
activities,  there  must  be  no  let  up  in  the  intensive  growth  of  the  old 
activities.  For  instance,  as  I  have  indicated,  on  the  side  of  the 
family  treatment,  there  is  great  need  of  intensive  work. 

So,  also,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  every  kind  of  social 
activity  is  but  a  part  of  a  whole,  that  parts  of  that  whole  are  equally 
important  and  equally  significant,  and  that  to  over-emphasize  the 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  is  to  handicap  all  of  them.  It  is 
because  there  is  need  of  us  all  attaining  the  comprehensive  view 
and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  the  minute  detailed  view  given  by 
special  investigations  that  there  seems  to  me  promise  of  splendid 
growth  in  this  city  if  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  supplemented 
by  the  General  Federation  and  if  the  Board  itself  lives  up  to  the 
stature  of  a  strong  dynamic  force  and  the  General  Federation  to  the 
stature  of  a  strong  educating  and  co-operating  force. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  H.  McLean, 
Field  Secretary,  Charity  Organisation  Department,  Russell  Sage 

Foundation. 


4. — Historical  Sketch  of  Kansas  City's  Charities. 


The  Women's  Christian  Association,  established  in  1870,  is 
the  dean  of  the  charitable  organizations  of  Kansas  City.  The 
forty-one  years  which  have  elapsed  since  it  was  founded  have  wit- 
nessed a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  philanthropic  institutions, 
and  a  continuous  expansion  in  the  scope  of  their  activities.  The 
age  is  one  of  specialization,  and  this  is  true  in  the  field  of  charity  as 
well  as  in  other  lines  of  activity.  Growing  and  specialized  needs 
have  been  met  by  an  increasing  number  of  specialized  institutions. 

This  development,  in  many  respects,  has  had  its  advantages. 
It  has  enabled  a  wide  variety  of  problems  to  be  met  by  activities 
peculiarly  adapted  to  cope  with  them.  But  at  times  it  has  led  to 
a  multiplication  of  agencies  without  first  taking  a  view  of  the  char- 
itable field,  ascertaining  what  needs  were  not  met,  or  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  to  strengthen  some  activities  already  established. 

The  growth  of  Kansas  City  is  one  of  the  largest  factors  caus- 
ing this  expansion.  To  care  for  the  unfortunate  in  a  city  of  30,000 
is  a  "comparatively  simple  question.  But  in  a  city  of  250,000  the 
problem  is  complex,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  so  as  years  pass 
by.  Coupled  with  its  growth  there  has  come  about  a  radical  change 
in  the  economic  and  sociological  conditions  with  which  the  city  must 
deal.  As  population  becomes  congested,  as  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases, and  as  the  social  and  industrial  environment  in  numerous 
instances  becomes  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help,  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  individuals  who  become  the  victims 
of  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  Industrial  maladjustment  in 
a  city  of  30,000  in  1870  was  of  minor  importance.  In  the  Kansas 
City  of  1911,  it  is  of  major  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
causes  of  poverty  and  their  removal. 

Another  factor  which  intensifies  dependency  in  a  large  city 
and  which  is  frequently  lost  sight  of,  is  the  "passing  on"  system  of 
the  surrounding  territory.  Relief  measures  must  be  guarded,  or  the 
burden  of  other  localities  will  be  assumed.  Small  localities  gener- 
ally are  very  willing  to  shift  their  responsibility  to  their  stronger 
brothers,  and  that  the  adjacent  and  tributary  country  often  does  this 
to  Kansas  City  is  a  well-established  fact. 

The  historical  table  submitted  with  this  sketch  shows  the 
growth  of  charities  since  1870.  This  table  does  not  attempt  to  trace 
the  growth  of  organizations  which  have  existed  and  then  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  Neither  does  it  purport  to  include  smaller 
organizations  which  later  have  been  included  in  larger  organizations. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PRIVATE  CHARITIES  OF 
KANSAS  CITY. 


\  1911—  29th  Street  Institute. 
1910— St.  Simon's  Nursery  House. 
1909— St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

(  Baptist  Hosp  ;  Girls'  Hotel;  Hosp. 
1908  )  Day  Ass'n;  Jackson  Anti-Tub.  As. 
'  Playground  Ass'n;  Grace  Hall. 
1Qa7  j  Juv.  Imp.  Club;  Post  Grad  Hosp.; 

/  Bovs'  Hotel;  K.  C.  Pure  Milk  Ass'n. 
1906— Swedish  Hospital. 

1905— Armour  Home. 
1904— Rest  Cottage. 
1903— Institutional  Church. 
1902— St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
1901— Swope  Settlement. 
1900— United  Jewish  Charities. 
1899— St.  Anthony's  Home. 


1897— Mercy  Hospital, 
moft  >  Florence  Crittenton  Home. 
,oyo  I  Perry  Home. 

1895— Kansas  City  Day  Nursery, 
v  Helping  Hand. 
1894}  Mattie  Rhodes  Nursery. 

(  Industrial  Home  for  Girls. 


1891 


\  Children's  Home  Society. 


I  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 
,n  j  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 
loyu  I  Nettleton  Home- 

1889 -Old  Folks'  and  Orphans'  Home. 


11887— House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
1886— German  Hospital. 


iflpiJHumane  Society, 
100x5  JGillis  Home. 

1882— Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 
1 880— Provident  Association. 


1877— St.  Joseph's  Home. 
1875— St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 


1870— Women's  Christian  Association. 
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It  simply  shows  the  date  of  organization  of  institutions  now  in  exist- 
ence and  of  recognized  standing. 

At  first  the  growth  was  slow.  The  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation was  followed  by  a  hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  in  1875. 
Two  years  later  the  first  orphans'  home,  St.  Joseph's,  was  estab- 
lished. Then,  in  1880,  the  Provident  Association,  the  oldest  of  re- 
lief organizations  now  existing,  was  incorporated.  This  was 
followed  by  a  home  for  the  aged,  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  in  1882, 
and  by  the  Humane  Society  in  1883.  It  will  be  observed  that  up  to 
this  time  each  one  of  these  bodies  practically  had  a  distinct  and 
separate  field  for  its  own  activities. 

The  gradual  growth  continued  until  the  early  nineties,  when 
we  find  a  sudden  spurt  of  activity.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion, originating  in  the  work  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
1899,  was  launched  as  a  public  philanthropy  in  1891.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  saw  three  new  organizations  established,  chief 
among  them  the  Helping  Hand,  which  partly  grew  out  of  the  string- 
ent economic  conditions  of  the  day.  The  care  of  children  whose 
mothers  had  to  labor  was  emphasized  at  the  same  time,  and  nursery 
work  in  the  city  was  begun  with  the  Mattie  Rhodes  Day  Nursery  in 
1894  and  the  Kansas  City  Day  Nursery  in  1895. 

Beginning  with  1899  is  found  what  may  be  called  the  last 
distinct  period  of  growth.  This,  in  a  large  measure,  was  caused  by 
the  federation  of  agencies  and  the  spur  which  this  gave  to  better 
and  more  extensive  work.  The  Associated  Charities  of  Kansas 
City  was  organized  in  1899,  "to  co-ordinate  the  benevolent  forces  of 
the  city,  to  promote  the  better  and  more  intelligent  relief  of  distress, 
and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  living  among  the  poor."  Twenty-five 
charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations  at  one  time  were  included. 
Almost  simultaneously,  in  1900,  was  organized  the  United  Jewish 
Charities.  This  included  one  Ladies'  Relief  Society  dating  back  to 
1872,  a  Men's  Relief  Society  established  in  1880  or  1882,  and  three 
other  societies. 

Since  1899  there  has  been  a  strikingly  rapid  development. 
Twenty-two  of  the  forty-two  organizations  given  on  the  historical 
chart  have  been  organized  during  this  time.  A  new  social  con- 
sciousness has  been  born.  Kansas  City  has  become  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  "big  city"  problem  which  it  is  facing.  Not  only  has 
it  realized  the  importance  of  dealing  with  misery  in  all  of  its  forms, 
but  also  the  importance  of  securing  its  prevention,  and  one  organiza- 
tion after  another  has  been  established. 

This  latter  growth  particularly  emphasizes  the  increased  im- 
portance now  attached  to  preventive  work  rather  than  to  remedial 
measures.  All  the  agencies  concerned  primarily  with  social  settle- 
ment work,  including  the  Institutional  Church,  Swope  Settlement. 
Grace  Hall,  the  Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute  and  St.  Simon's 
Nursery  House,  have  been  established  during  this  period.  The 
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Kansas  City  Pure  Milk  Commission,  to  prevent  needless  infant 
mortality,  was  organized  in  1907.  The  Juvenile  Improvement  Club, 
with  its  scholarships,  Boys'  Hotel  and  other  activities,  an  organiza- 
tion exercising  its  influence  on  the  individual  when  he  is  most 
susceptible  to  uplifting  influences,  was  established  in  1907,  and  the 
Girls'  Hotel  in  1908.  The  two  latter  agencies,  by  building  cam- 
paigns in  1910  and  1911,  have  prepared  to  increase  greatly  their 
usefulness.  The  same  year  (1908)  saw  the  organization  of  the 
Playground  Association.  The  Jackson  County  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Tuberculosis  began  its  work  in  1909. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  new  organizations,  there  has  been 
a  shifting  of  emphasis  by  those  already  established.  The  United 
Jewish  Charities  has  become  the  Jewish  Educational  Institute,  and 
its  functions  as  a  social  settlement  almost  overshadow  its  relief 
work.  The  Provident  Association  is  placing  increased  emphasis 
upon  friendly  visiting  and  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
families. 

The  extension  of  hospital  activity  has  also  been  very  marked. 
The  Hospital  Day  Association  was  organized  in  1908  and  has  made 
possible  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  charitable  work 
done.  A  number  of  previously  established  hospitals  have  increased 
their  work  and  several  new  ones  have  been  built.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  hospitals  now  planned,  Kansas  City  will  be  very  well  sup- 
plied with  hospital  facilities. 

The  public  has  followed  the  same  general  line  of  attack  as  have 
the  private  agencies.  The  Juvenile  Court  was  organized  in  1903, 
and  McCune  Farm,  with  its  facilities  for  the  correction  of  delinquent 
and  improperly  trained  boys,  was  established  in  1908.  The  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  with  its  manifold  activities,  was  established  by 
ordinance  in  1910.  The  Park  Board  in  1911  first  entered  upon  a 
city-wide  playground  program.  The  same  year  the  Widows'  Pen- 
sion Bill  for  Jackson  County  was  passed. 

These  developments  emphasize  that  Kansas  City  is  casting 
aside  the  old  idea,  "the  poor  you  have  always  with  you,"  and  is 
accepting  the  new  theory  that  poverty  is  to  a  very  large  degree,  if 
not  entirely,  unnecessary,  and  can  be  prevented.  They  also  em- 
phasize a  recognition  of  the  truth  that,  although  the  individual 
element  must  not  be  overlooked,  society  itself  is  responsible  for  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  misery  which  is  found,  and  that  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  causes  which  make  for  poverty  are  more  fruitful 
than  are  attempts  to  cure  poverty  after  it  once  has  been  caused. 
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Discussion  of  Financial  Tables. 

The  financial  statement  shows  the  income  of  the  thirty-four 
organizations  here  given  to  be  $382,361.49  for  a  period  embracing 
the  last  fiscal  year ;  $176,700.28,  or  46  per  cent  of  this  was  received 
from  contributions.  Four  institutions  with  separate  budgets  did 
not  submit  statements  in  detail,  but  they  have  a  gross  income  ap- 
proximating $65,000,  of  which  $29,000  is  received  from  contribu- 
tions. Combining  this  with  the  above  figures  and  the  total  for  the 
thirty-eight  institutions  which  have  separate  budgets  will  be  $447,- 
361.49  gross  income,  of  which  $205,700.28  is  raised  by  means  of 
subscriptions  or  donations  of  some  character. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  subscriptions  and  bequests  for 
the  building  of  the  Boys'  Hotel,  the  Girls'  Hotel  and  Swope  Set- 
tlement, which  also  fall  into  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  The 
joint  contributions  to  these  were  $207,000,  bringing  the  total  income 
up  to  $654,361.49,  of  which  $412,700.28  was  received  from  contri- 
butions. 

Eliminating  the  income  of  the  Hospital  Day  Association,  which 
otherwise  would  appear  twice,  since  its  funds  are  applied  to  help 
hospitals  and  also  appear  in  their  budgets,  and  the  total  income  is 

$643,448.47,  of  which  $403,308.13  was  received  from  contributions. 

These  figures  include  only  private  charitable  enterprises,  though 
in  a  number  of  cases  public  funds  are  included  for  the  care  of 
certain  inmates.  They  do  not  include,  however,  funds  devoted  to 
social  work  by  the  churches,  or  by  organizations  such  as  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  institutions  and  individuals  who  have 
raised  funds  for  so-called  "charitable"  enterprises,  which  funds  have 
largely  been  used  for  their  own  benefit.  Frequently  such  money 
has  been  raised  for  missions  reported  to  be  doing  social  work,  al- 
though little  has  been  done  along  these  lines.  No  estimate  has  been 
prepared  as  to  the  amount  of  money  raised  in  this  manner,  but  un- 
doubtedly it  is  large. 

If  we  turn  to  the  public  funds  devoted  to  the  relief  of  distress 
we  find  that  the  cost  of  Kansas  City  patients  in  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions amounted  to  $107,920.75  for  1910.  The  schedule  showing 
this  expenditure  in  detail  included  in  this  report  has  been  prepared 
by  W.  T.  Cross,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections. The  cost  of  the  McCune  Home  for  Boys,  $54,166.65,  and 
the  County  Home  for  the  Aged,  $177,096.77,  aggregated  $231,103.43, 
the  current  expenses  for  each  home  approximating  $30,000.  As 
the  percentage  of  inmates  chargeable  to  the  city  was  90  per  cent  in 
each  case,  city  beneficiaries  were  responsible  for  $207,993.09.  The 
sum  spent  through  public  sources  for  the  Jackson  County  Home  for 
Negro  Girls,  now  discontinued,  was  $2,561.75.  The  County  Court 
also  contributed  to  the  support  of  certain  children  in  a  number  of 
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private  homes,  but  as  this  is  entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  separate 
institutions,  no  separate  statement  is  prepared  at  this  point. 

$318,475.59  then  was  spent  in  a  public  way  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress, exclusive  of  the  outlay  by  the  city  hospitals.  This  amounted 
to  $157,023.82  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  total  public  ex- 
penditure up  to  $475,499.41.  Combining  this  with  the  $403,308.13 
received  from  contributions  to  private  institutions  and  the  total 
known  outlay  for  the  relief  of  distress,  exclusive  of  the  earnings  or 
payments  of  inmates  for  one  year,  will  be  $878,807.54.  Surprisingly 
large  as  this  figure  is,  it  does  not  include,  as  already  indicated,  the 
expenditures  of  Kansas  City  agencies  whose  object  is  primarily  re- 
ligious uplift,  nor  does  it  include  the  expenditure  of  charities  which 
are  not  of  recognized  standing. 
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6.     Classification  and  Discussion  of  the  Charities. 


(I)  Care  and  Relief  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. 

(a)  General  Relief. 

(1)  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 

(2)  Jewish  Educational  Institute  (Relief  Department). 

(3)  Juvenile  Court — Widows'  Pensions  (Public  Institu- 

tion). 

(4)  Provident  Association. 

(b)  Nurseries. 

(1)  Institutional  Church  Nursery. 

(2)  Kansas  City  Day  Nursery. 

(3)  Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society  Nursery. 

(4)  St.  Simon's  Day  Nursery  (Colored). 

(5)  Swope  Settlement  Nursery. 

(II)  Care  of  Homeless  Men  and  Women. 

Helping  Hand  Institute. 

(III)  Relief  of  Destitute,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children. 

(a")  Homes. 

(1)  Gillis  Orphans'  Home. 

(2)  McCune  Home  for  Boys  (Public  Institution). 

(3)  Old  Folks'  and  Orphans'  Home  (Colored). 

(4)  Perry  Memorial  Home  (K.  C.  Orphan  Boys'  Home). 

(5)  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Girls'  Home. 

(b)  Societies. 

(1)  Children's  Home  Society  of  Missouri. 

(2)  Juvenile  Improvement  Club. 

(3)  Kansas  City  Pure  Milk  Commission. 

(IV)  Permanent  Homes  for  Adults. 

(1)  George  H.  Nettleton  Home  for  Aged  Women. 

(2)  Jackson  County  Home  for  the  Aged  (Public  Insti- 

tution). 

(3)  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

(4)  Margaret  Klock  Armour  Memorial  Home  for  Aged 

Couples. 

(5)  Old  Folks'  and  Orphans'  Home. 

(V)  Rescue  Homes  and  Homes  for  Wayward  Girls. 

(1)  Florence  Crittenton  Home. 

(2)  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

(3)  Kansas  City  Industrial  Home  for  Girls. 

(4)  Rest  Cottage  Association. 
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(VI)  Medical  Relief. 

(a)  General  Hospitals. 

(1)  Baptist  Hospital. 

(2)  German  Hospital  Association. 

(3)  Kansas  City  Postgraduate  Hospital. 

(4)  New  City  Hospital  (Public  Institution). 

(5)  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

(6)  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

(7)  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

(8)  Trinity  or  Swedish  Hospital. 

(b)  Special  Hospitals. 

(1)  Emergency  Hospital  (Public  Institution). 

(2)  Mercy  Hospital. 

(3)  Old  City  Hospital  (Public  institution). 

(4)  St.  Anthony's  Home  for  Infants  and  Maternity  Hos- 

tal. 

(5)  The  Volker  Tubercular  Pavilion  (Public  institution). 

(c)  Relief  of  the  Sick  in  their  homes. 

(1)  Jackson  County  Society  for  the  Prevention  and  Con- 

trol of  Tuberculosis. 

(2)  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

(d)  Societies. 

The  Hospital  Day  Association. 

(VII)  Preventive  Social  Work. 

(a)  Settlements. 

(1)  Grace  Hall. 

(2)  Institutional  Church. 

(3)  Jewish  Educational  Institute. 

(4)  St.  Simon's  Nursery  House  (Colored). 

(5)  Thomas  H.  Swope  Settlement. 

(6)  Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute. 

(b)  Societies. 

(1)  Humane  Society. 

(2)  Kansas  City  Playground  Association. 

(c)  Hotels. 

(1)  Boys'  Hotel. 

(2)  Girls'  Hotel. 

The  above  classification  is  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  institution  and 
the  character  of  service  rendered. 
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(I)     Care  and  Relief  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. 


Under  this  heading  are  classified  four  general  relief  agencies 
(one  of  them  a  public  institution),  and  five  day  nurseries. 

a.    General  Relief  Agencies  : 

(1)  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 

(2)  Jewish  Educational  Institute  (Relief  Department). 

(3)  Juvenile  Court  (Widow's  Pensions).     (Public  In- 

stitution.) 

(4)  Provident  Association. 

Certain  other  organizations  do  some  relief  work;  but  aside 
from  the  aid  given  by  the  churches  to  the  needy  among  their  own 
parishioners  and  regular  attendants,  and  that  given  by  the  bodies 
mentioned  above,  the  amount  of  such  assistance  is  comparatively 
little.  The  city  has  no  public  poor  department  giving  outdoor  relief, 
such  as  exists  in  a  number  of  other  cities. 

The  Juvenile  Court  of  Jackson  County  is  working  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  unique  Widows'  Pension  Bill,  a  pioneer  of  its  kind, 
passed  by  the  Missouri  Legislature  during  the  session  of  1910-1911. 
Its  provisions  are  limited  to  widows  with  children  less  than  14  years 
of  age,  $10.00  per  month  being  allowed  for  one  child  and  $5.00  for 
each  additional  child.  The  success  of  this  measure  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  social  workers  all  over  the  country. 

The  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  while  it  gives  relief  when 
necessary,  especially  clothing,  devotes  itself  principally  to  friendly 
visiting.  This  leaves  practically  only  two  large  private  societies 
concerned  with  the  general  relief  of  families  in  their  homes — the 
Provident  Association  and  the  Jewish  Educational  Institute.  The 
concentration  of  this  function  in  two  agencies  with  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  as  to  those  aided,  is  fortunate.  It  necessarily  results 
in  the  elimination  of  the  duplication  of  aid  and  of  the  scattering  of 
efforts,  while  at  the  same  time  it  makes  for  greater  efficiency  in  the 
organizations  themselves  because  of  the  better  support  received. 

The  current  expenses  of  these  three  private  societies  for  the 
last  fiscal  year — the  Widows'  Pension  Bill  not  then  being  in  effect — 
amounted  to  $37,917.08.  Thirty  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars of  this  amount  came  directly  from  contributions,  this  class  of 
societies  naturally  being  different  from  most  others  in  that  the  ben- 
eficiaries contribute  little  or  nothing.  The  total  amount  can  not  be 
classified  as  relief,  since  the  total  expenses  of  one  organization, 
which  in  addition  to  relief  work  also  does  social  settlement  work. 
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is  included.  On  the  other  hand,  the  element  of  rent  does  not  enter 
into  the  current  expenses,  since  the  two  large  societies  own  their 
own  quarters. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  of  the  above  expenditures 
incurred  have  been  granted  directly  in  relief.  Salaries  for  super- 
vision and  for  maintenance  of  plants,  and  for  agents,  office  supplies, 
printing,  etc.,  are  included.  But  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  material  relief  which  activities  of  this  kind  offer  is  often 
of  very  much  less  importance  than  the  personal  services  rendered. 
To  secure  employment  for  the  unemployed,  to  assist  in  finding  rela- 
tives and  to  enlist  their  support,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other 
agencies,  to  give  wholesome  advice  and  assist  in  having  it  followed, 
and  similar  services,  are  of  even  greater  value  than  is  material  assist- 
ance. So  well  recognized  has  this  become  that  a  number  of  societies 
in  the  United  States  doing  similar  work,  list  in  their  financial  re- 
ports, the  salaries  of  agents  dealing  directly  with  the  poor,  not  as 
"administrative  expenses,"  but  as  "relief  by  personal  service." 

b.    Day  Nurseries. 

(1)  Institutional  Church  Nursery. 

(2)  Kansas  City  Day  Nursery. 

(3)  Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society  Nursery. 

(4)  St.  Simon's  Day  Nursery  (Colored). 

(5)  Swope  Settlement  Nursery. 

These  nurseries  care  for  the  children  during  the  day,  enabling 
their  mothers  to  work.  It  is  customary  to  make  a  nominal  charge 
for  the  care  of  the  children  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  giving  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

A  rule  is  generally  observed  that  children  are  not  admitted  if 
both  parents  are  living.  This  safeguard  is  designed  to  obviate  the 
not  uncommon  abuse  that  mothers  with  lazy  husbands  support  the 
family,  depriving  their  children  of  the  care  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

The  five  nurseries  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  185.  From 
a  geographical  viewpoint  they  are  fairly  well  distributed.  One  is 
located  in  the  Southwest  Boulevard  region,  another  in  the  North 
End,  while  two  are  found  in  the  central  district.  The  colored  nur- 
sery is  located  in  the  colored  s'ection  of  the  North  End. 

The  aggregate  expense  of  the  five  nurseries  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  can  not  be  determined,  since  three  are  branches  of  large  insti- 
tutions and  have  their  cost  merged  with  that  of  other  activities. 
Two  of  them,  The  Kansas  City  Day  Nursery  and  the  Mattie  Rhodes 
Memorial  Society,  were  operated  at  an  expense  of  $3,439.71.  With 
a  total  attendance  of  10,252  for  the  year,  the  average  per  capita 
cost  was  33  cents  per  day. 

The  future  development  of  nursery  work  in  Kansas  City  will 
doubtless  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  Widows'  Pension  Bill.  The 
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provisions  of  this  bill  will  enable  mothers  in  a  number  of  cases  to 
stay  at  home  when  otherwise  they  would  need  to  go  out  for  work, 
sending  their  children  to  the  nursery. 


(II)     Care  of  Homeless  Men  and  Women. 

The  care  of  this  class  is  practically  concentrated  in  the  Helping- 
Hand  Institute.  Certain  other  agencies  have  attempted  to  meet  the 
same  problem  with  less  success. 

Here  again  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  concentration  of  the 
aid  given  is  of  particular  value  where  a  homeless  and  floating  popu- 
lation is  treated.  To  meet  this  a  large  number  of  our  cities  have 
established  municipal  lodging  houses.  This  function  is  met  in  Kan- 
sas City  by  the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  which  is  described  in  detail 
under  appropriate  heading. 

(Ill)     Relief  of  Destitute,  Neglected  and  Delinquent 

Children. 

Under  this  heading  are  classified  five  Homes,  including  McCune 
Parental  Home,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
and  three  societies. 

a.  Homes. 

(1)  Gillis  Orphans'  Home. 

(2)  McCune  Home  for  Boys.    (Public  Institution). 

(3)  Old  Folks'  and  Orphans'  Home  (Colored). 

(4)  Perry  Memorial  Home. 

(5)  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Girls'  Home. 

There  are  five  of  these,  one  of  them  being  colored.  Their  total 
capacity  aggregates  575.  Four  of  the  five  are  built  on  the  congre- 
gate plan.  The  one  exception  is  the  public  institution,  the  McCune 
Parental  Home,  which  is  built  on  the  cottage  plan  and  furnishes  an 
inspiring  example  to  the  others. 

The  children  aided  by  the  private  homes  as  a  general  rule  are 
not  limited  to  orphans.  Those  with  parents  in  distress,  or  with 
parents  able  to  pay,  are  also  admitted.  A  more  intensive  knowledge 
of  the  home  conditions  of  children  thus  admitted  would  be  bene- 
ficial. 

The  need  for  a  centralization  of  the  placing  out  of  children  in 
Kansas  City,  one  of  the  functions  exercised  by  this  class  of  institu- 
tions, is  discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  McLean  in  his  report. 

The  running  expense  of  these  five  institutions  for  1910  approx- 
imated $56,500.  Exact  figures  can  not  be  given,  as  one  Home  sub- 
mitted a  mere  estimate.   Out  of  this  sum,  not  quite  one-half  was  for 
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the  running  expenses  of  the  McCune  Parental  Home.  Of  the  funds 
expended  by  the  four  private  Homes,  about  50  per  cent  came  from 
endowments,  22  per  cent  from  payments  by  parents,  guardians  or 
friends  of  the  beneficiaries,  and  about  $9,500  from  contributions 
(exclusive  of  bequests).  This  sum  includes  the  returns  from  two 
picnics  held  by  two  of  the  Homes,  making  the  funds  raised  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  public  comparatively  unimportant. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  actual  expense  per  beneficiary  for 
the  whole  year,  as  a  large  number  remained  in  the  institutions  for 
but  a  part  of  the  year.  Neither  can  the  general  per  capita  expense 
per  day  be  given,  since  it  has  not  been  a  general  rule  to  keep  an 
accurate  daily  record  of  attendance,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  this  item. 

b.  Societies. 

(1)  Children's  Home  Society  of  Missouri. 

(2)  Juvenile  Improvement  Club. 

(3)  Kansas  City  Pure  Milk  Commission. 

Although  these  three  organizations  properly  belong  in  this  class- 
ification, they  dififer  widely  from  one  another,  making  consolidated 
figures,  or  a  combined  discussion  of  the  three,  of  little  value.  Two 
of  them  deal  with  infants,  one  of  these  with  the  placing  of  the 
homeless  child  and  the  other  with  the  proper  nourishment  of  the 
baby  at  home.  The  third,  with  its  varied  activities,  is  concerned 
with  young  boys  and  girls. 

The  income  of  the  three  societies  for  the  past  year  was  $19,- 
374.26.  They  depend  primarily  on  voluntary  contributions  for  their 
work,  $12,371.77  being  received  from  this  source. 


(IV)     Permanent  Home  for  Adults. 

(1)  George  H.  Nettleton  Home  for  Aged  Women. 

(2)  Jackson  County  Home  for  the  Aged.    (Public  In- 

stitution). 

(3)  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

(4)  Margaret  Klock  Armour  Memorial  Home  for  Aged 

Couples. 

(5)  Old  Folks'  and  Orphans'  Home. 

The  four  private  homes  have  room  for  300  inmates.  The  county 
institution  has  accommodations  for  300,  with  208  beneficiaries  at 
present,  and  a  possible  capacity  of  500.  This  makes  an  actual  total 
capacity  of  600,  with  a  potential  capacity  for  800  aged  people. 

Of  these  five  homes,  one  is  for  colored  people,  one  for  aged 
women,  one  is  for  aged  couples,  and  two,  including  the  County 
Home,  are  for  the  aged  of  both  sexes. 

Only  one  of  the  white  private  homes  requires  no  admission  fee. 


In  the  others  the  fee  is  generally  $300  per  applicant  admitted.  All 
of  these  homes  are  built  on  the  congregate  plan.  Three  of  them  are 
not  too  large,  however,  to  show  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  home- 
like cottage  plan. 

The  four  private  homes  require  an  annual  amount  of  $32,000  for 
their  support.  Since  the  largest  of  them  did  not  report  in  detail  as 
to  income,  exact  figures  can  not  be  given.  In  a  general  way,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  they  depend  primarily  for  their  support 
upon  contributions  and  endowments.  About  $20,000  will  cover  the 
amount  which  must  be  raised  by  popular  subscription. 

The  per  capita  expense  per  day  and  per  year  was  not  determined, 
since,  as  a  general  rule,  no  accurate  record  was  kept  of  the  daily 
attendance. 

The  public  institution,  the  Jackson  County  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm,  required  an  expenditure  of  $177,090.77  in  1910,  but  of 
this  only  $34,690.56  was  used  for  maintenance  and  current  expendi- 
tures, the  rest  being  for  buildings. 

(V)     Rescue  Homes  and  Homes  for  Wayward  Girls. 


These  four  institutions,  though  similar  in  some  respects,  are 
very  different  from  each  other  in  other  particulars.  The  character 
of  the  beneficiaries  varies  from  the  slightly  delinquent  girl  who- 
needs  care  to  prevent  her  from  going  further  astray,  to  the  woman 
who  needs  a  helping  hand  to  save  her  from  the  misery  into  which 
she  has  fallen. 

These  homes  are  beginning  to  place  incerasing  emphasis  upon 
industrial  and  domestic  work.  They  recognize  that  to  equip  a  girl 
to  be  financially  independent  is  one  of  the  best  of  preventive  as  well 
as  reformative  measures. 

Lack  of  any  public  institution  for  girls  corresponding  to  the 
McCune  Parental  Home  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Juvenile 
Court  to  make  use  of  these  private  institutions  for  the  commitment 
of  girls.  Better  provisions  for  the  adult  delinquent  woman  is  now 
being  secured  through  a  public  institution.  The  Workhouse,  since 
the  transfer  of  all  the  male  prisoners  to  the  Municipal  Farm,  has 
been  transformed  into  a  Woman's  Reformatory. 

Florence  Crittenton  Home  has  just  moved  into  new  quaraters 
with  modern  facilities,  and  Rest  Cottage  is  engaged  in  building  a  new 
home.  These  two,  in  addition  to  the  Industrial  Home  and  the  House 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  have  a  total  capacity  of  175.  Of  this  number 
the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  accommodates  125. 


Florence  Crittenton  Home. 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Kansas  City  Industrial  Home  for  Girls. 
Rest  Cottage  Association. 
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The  total  income  for  the  year  of  these  institutions  aggregated 
$32,806.85,  of  which  $13,716.90,  or  approximately  40  per  cent,  was 
received  from  contributions.  The  remainder  was  received  partly 
from  legacies,  but  mainly  from  the  work  of  inmates.  The  House  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  has  a  well  equipped  laundry,  which  was  the  main 
source  of  these  earnings. 

(VI)     Medical  Relief. 

Sixteen  hospitals  and  associations,  four  of  them  of  a  public 
character,  belong  in  this  division.  They  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  general  hospitals,  special  hospitals,  organizations  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  in  their  homes,  and  societies. 

a.  General  Hospitals. 

(1)  Baptist  Hospital. 

(2)  German  Hospital  Association. 

(3)  Kansas  City  Post  Graduate  Hospital. 

(4)  New  City  Hospital  (Public  Institution). 

(5)  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

(6)  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

(7)  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

(8)  Trinity  or  Swedish  Hospital. 

This  list  does  not  presume  to  include  all  the  general  hospitals  in 
the  city,  but  simply  those  doing  charity  work.  The  large  number 
doing  work  of  this  character  is  due  to  an  arrangement  whereby  a 
number  of  regular  pay  hospitals  accept  charity  patients  that  may 
desire  to  be  admitted,  or  are  brought.  For  this,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
in  part  reimbursed  by  the  Hospital  Day  Association,  which  is  men- 
tioned later. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  hospital  activity  in  the 
city  during  the  past  few  years.  Many  of  the  hospitals  either  are 
new  or  have  been  remodeled.  This  activity  bids  fair  to  continue. 
The  Christian  Church  is  planning  to  build  a  very  large  hospital,  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  considering  replacing  the  present  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  by  a  much  larger  institution. 

Six  of  the  seven  private  hospitals  in  Class  a  received  from  con- 
tributions of  one  class  or  another  $18,337.37.  Their  total  income 
was  $127,496,19,  making  the  contributions  about  14  per  cent  of  all. 

b.  Special  Plospitals. 

(1)  Emergency  Hospital  (Public  institution). 

(2)  Mercy  Hospital. 

(3)  Old  City  Hospital  (Public  institution). 

(4)  St.  Anthony's  Home  for  Infants  and  Maternity  Hos- 

pital. 

(5)  The  Volker  Tubercular  Pavilion  (Public  institution). 
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Three  of  these  five  are  public  hospitals — one  for  emergency 
cases,  a  second  for  tubercular  work,  and  a  third  for  contagious  dis- 
eases. Of  the  two  special  hospitals  which  are  privately  managed, 
one  is  a  children's  and  maternity  hospital.  Mercy  Hospital  is  exclu- 
sively for  children,  particularly  for  crippled  children.  Mercy  Hos- 
pital differs  from  all  others  in  the  city  in  that  it  must  rely  entirely 
on  contributions  for  its  support.  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  also  must 
largely  depend  on  contributions. 

The  joint  income  of  both  of  these  from  contributions  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $19,440.94,  or  84  per  cent  of  the  total. 

(c)  Relief  of  the  Sick  in  their  Homes. 

( 1 )  Jackson  County  Society  for  the  Prevention  and  Con- 

trol of  Tuberculosis. 

(2)  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

In  Kansas  City  as  elsewhere  a  striking  development  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Agitation  in  this  field  is  the 
particular  work  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society.  This  society 
maintains  a  tubercular  clinic  in  the  Charity  Building.  It  co-operates 
in  the  work  at  the  Volker  Pavilion,  which  is  accommodating  a  num- 
ber of  tubercular  patients  until  the  new  tubercular  hospital  at  Leeds 
is  ready. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  has  rapidly  extended  its  work. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  is  the  arrangement  by 
which  it  cares  for  the  industrial  policy  holders  of  the  Metroplitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  In  addition  to  this  work,  and  its  general 
work  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  it  is  ready  to  assist  the  workingman 
in  moderate  circumstances  by  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  services 
rendered. 

The  joint  income  of  these  two  organizations  from  contribu- 
tions, dues,  etc.,  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $4,992.50. 

(d)  Societies.    The  Hospital  Day  Association. 

Only  one  organization  falls  in  this  class.  This  is  the  Hospital 
Day  Association  which  has  a  tag  day  annually  on  which  it  raises 
funds  apportioned  for  free  hospital  work  among  a  number  of 
agencies.  The  clear  report  submitted  to  it  by  the  chartered  account- 
ants employed,  to  guide  in  the  apportionment  of  funds,  is  found  on 
the  next  page.  The  total  amount  received  from  contributions  in 
1910  was  $9,393.15. 
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(VII)     Preventive  Social  Work. 

This  division  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  A  majority  of  the  insti- 
tutions classified  under  the  other  six  headings  do  preventive  work. 
The  ten  in  this  classification,  however,  make  this  their  chief  object. 
This  division  does  not  presume  to  be  inclusive.  A  number  of 
churches  have  social  centers  that  might  properly  be  discussed  at  this 
point.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  both  effective 
instruments  for  the  propagation  of  this  work.  None  of  these  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  endorsement  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  consequently  are  not  included  in  this  discussion. 

Ten  institutions  classified  as  settlements,  societies  and  hotels 
are  included: 

a.  Settlements. 

(1)  Grace  Hall. 

(2)  Institutional  Church. 

(3)  Jewish  Educational  Institute. 

(4)  St.  Simon's  Nursery  House  (Colored). 

(5)  Thomas  H.  Swope  Settlement. 

(6)  Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute. 

All  of  these  organizations  have  been  established  or  have  devel- 
oped social  settlement  work  during  the  last  ten  years.  Two,  the 
Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute  and  St.  Simon's  Nursery  House,  have 
been  organized  during  the  past  year  (April  18,  1910;  April  18,  1911). 
Swope  Settlement  has  changed  its  location,  has  built  a  new  building, 
and  is  largely  extending  the  scope  of  its  work. 

Grace  Hall  and  St.  Simon's  Nursery  House  are  as  yet  but  the 
nuclei  of  social  settlements.  Grace  Hall  has  no  resident  workers, 
and  consists  of  an  extension  of  the  work  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church, 
with  a  Sunday  School  and  settlement  work  on  certain  week  day 
evenings.  St.  Simon's  Nursery  House  is  as  yet  primarily  a  nursery, 
although  it  has  certain  additional  settlement  activities. 

The  other  four — the  Institutional  Church,  the  Jewish  Educa- 
tional Institute,  Swope  Settlement  and  Twenty-ninth  Street  Insti- 
tute— have  well  developed  settlement  activities.  Two  of  them  dififer 
somewhat  from  the  customary  social  settlement.  The  Institutional 
Church  maintains  a  department  of  worship  and  the  Jewish  Educa- 
tional Institute  houses  the  relief  work  of  the  Jewish  Charities. 

The  annual  income  and  outlay  of  these  six  organizations  at 
present  approximate  $48,000,  of  which  95  per  cent  is  secured  from 
contributions. 

b.  Societies. 

(1)  Humane  Society. 

(2)  Kansas  City  Playground  Association. 

These  two  organizations  might  also  be  classified  under  Division 
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(III),  as  they  are  largely  concerned  with  the  care  of  children.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  Humane  Society  is  to  prevent  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals and  children.  But  by  the  Swope  Bequest  of  $30,000  this  society 
has  been  made  the  trustee  of  an  endowment,  the  income  from  which 
is  to  be  used  for  outing  work,  making  this  organization  one  of  the 
chief  agents  for  this  work  in  Kansas  City.  The  Playground  Asso- 
ciation is  mainly  concerned  with  spreading  the  evangelism  of  play- 
grounds. 

The  joint  income  of  these  two  societies  for  the  past  year  was 
$9,464.65,  primarily  derived  from  contributions  and  bequests. 

c.  Hotels. 

(1)  Boys'  Hotel. 

(2)  Girls'  Hotel. 

The  Boys'  Hotel  provides  a  home  for  young  boys.  The  Girls' 
Hotel  supplies  a  home  to  the  girl  who  gets  less  than  $7  per  week  or 
who  is  out  of  work.  Both  have  pushed  vigorous  building  campaigns 
during  the  past  year,  and  are  ready  to  increase  largely  the  scope  of 
their  work. 

Their  joint  income  for  the  past  year  was  $8,877.46.  Of  this 
one-third  was  secured  from  contributions  and  two-thirds  from  board 
paid  by  the  beneficiaries.  One  hundred  and  three  thousand  dollars 
was  contributed  for  new  buildings  during  this  period. 
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7.    Charities  Directory. 


The  following  brief  description  of  the  individual  charities  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  know  what  can 
be  done  with  a  case  of  need,  and  also  to  furnish  information  for 
intelligent  givers.  It  does  not  presume  to  be  inclusive  of  all  the 
philanthropic  organizations  of  the  city.  It  includes  only  the  char- 
ities endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  public 
agencies  which  give  relief  of  some  character.  Information  con- 
cerning organizations  omitted  may  be  had  by  addressing  inquiries  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

ARMOUR  MEMORIAL  HOME. 

(See  Margaret  Klock  Armour  Home.) 

BAPTIST  HOSPITAL. 

(Established  and  incorporated,  1908.) 
Location — Seventh  and  Bennington.   Telephones — Home,  East  2524;  Bell, 
East  898. 

Officers. 

W.  S.  Crouch,  Pres.  John  Pew,  Treas. 

Horace  Cole,  Secy.  Noah  Adams,  M.  D.,  Supt. 

Object. 

To  care  for  free  patients  in  addition  to  regular  hospital  work. 

Methods  and  Work. 

This  hospital  does  a  considerable  amount  of  free  work,  thirty-two  patients 
being  thus  treated  for  the  hospital  year  end'ng  September  30,  1910.  It  will 
accommodate  twenty-five,  fourteen  beds  being  found  in  wards  and  eleven 
in  private  rooms.    The  cost  per  patient  per  day  for  the  last  year  was  $1.68. 

Financial  Condition. 

At  a  conservative  estimate,  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  buildings,  furni- 
ture and  fixtures  aggregates  $12,500.  Upon  this  there  is  an  incumbrance  of 
$5,000. 

The  income  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $7,701.60,  of  which  $405  was 
received  from  contributions.    Expenses  were  $7,579.75. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

(Established  as  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  in  1909.) 
Location — Waterworks  Building,  Sixth  and  Walnut.    Telephones — Home, 
Main  7160;  Bell,  Main  7160. 


Board  Members. 


C.  D.  Mill,  Pres. 
Jacob  Billikopf. 
John  T.  Harding. 


L.  S.  Mohr. 
Alexander  Massey. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Attorney. 


L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Superintendent. 


Object. 


To  have  charge  of  the  general  charitable  and  correctional  problems  of 
the  city,  and  to  promote  social  betterment. 


The  varied  activities  of  the  Board  may  be  classified  into  the  following 
departments : 

1.  General  office,  including  district  superintendence. 

2.  Research  Bureau. 

3.  Social  Service  Department. 

4.  Department  for  the  Homeless  and  Unemployed. 

5.  Municipal  Farm. 

6.  Women's  Reformatory. 

7.  Parole  Department. 

8.  Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

9.  Recreation  Department. 

10.  Welfare  Loan  Agency.    (Fnancially  independent  of  the  Board.) 
Among  these  activities,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  are  engaged  in  charitable  work. 

The  Research  Bureau  includes  the  work  of  the  Registration  Bureau,  which 
registers .  and  reports  on  charity  cases.  From  July  1,  1910,  until  April  18, 
1911,  8,568  cases  were  registered.  Endorsement  of  charities  also  falls  under 
the  work  of  this  bureau.  Fifty-five  charities  were  investigated  during  the 
same  period,  of  which  forty-one  were  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

The  Social  Service  Department  is  maintained  in  co-operation  with  the 
Provident  Association.  Trained  investigators  determine  the  best  methods 
in  the  treatment  of  families  in  need  of  assistance.  The  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  does  not  give  charitable  relief,  however,  except  to  the  families  of 
prisoners  who  may  be  in  need. 

The  Department  for  the  Homeless  and  Unemployed  is  maintained  in 
co-operation  with  the  Helping  Hand  Institute.  The  institute  meets  the  func- 
tions of  a  municipal  lodging  house  and  city  charges  are  paid  for  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  meal  and  fifteen  cents 
per  lodging.  A  municipal  employment  office  is  also  maintained,  in  con- 
nection. 

When  the  families  of  prisoners  who  are  at  the  Municipal  Farm  are  desti- 
tute, the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  gives  them  a  maximum  of  $6  per  week 
for  the  work  which  such  prisoners  are  performing  at  the  farm. 


The  total  public  outlay  for  the  various  activities  of  the  Board  for  the 
year  April  18,  1910,  to  April  18,  1911,  was  $147,652.91. 


Methods  and  Work. 


Financial  Condition. 


BOYS'  HOTEL. 


(See  Juvenile  Improvement  Club.) 


BOYS'  ORPHAN  HOME. 

(See  Perry  Memorial  Home.) 
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CATHOLIC  LADIES'  AID  SOCIETY. 

(Established  1890,  incorporated  1903.) 
Address  of  secretary,  505  Lillis  Building.    Telephone — Home,  South  971. 

Officers  and  Executive  Board. 


Mrs.  S.  K.  McCormick,  Pres. 
Mrs.  Blake  Woodson,  Vice-Pres. 
Mrs.  Henry  Ohaus,  Secy. 


Miss  Margaret  O'Callahan,  Fin.  Sec. 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Pierce,  Treas. 
Mrs.  James  Green. 


Object. 

"To  visit  and  give  relief  to  the  poor  and  distressed,  and  if  Catholics, 
to  afford  religious  consolation ;  to  lend  themselves  to  any  other  charitable 
work  not  incompatible  with  the  primary  ends  of  the  society." 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  Catholic  ladies  who  compose  the  society  take  a  kindly  interest  in  and 
do  friendly  visiting  among  the  poor.  Material  relief  is  given  where  it  is 
found  necessary.  This  mainly  consists  of  articles  of  clothing,  of  which  1,175 
pieces  were  distributed  last  year  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  shoes  and 
outfits  for  infants.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  families  were  aided  in  some 
way.  A  sewing  school  is  maintained  for  little  girls  in  which  forty  are 
enrolled. 

Financial  Condition. 

•  Funds  are  raised  by  contributions,  entertainments  and  membership  dues. 
The  income,  September  1,  1909,  to  September  1,  1910,  was  $990.24,  of  which 
9983  was  expended.  Of  this,  50  per  cent  was  raised  by  contributions.  33  1-3 
per  cent  by  entertainments,  and  the  rest  by  membership  dues. 


CHILDREN'S  HOME  SOCIETY  OF  MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City  District. 

(Established  1891,  incorporated  1892.) 
Address   of   superintendent — 1821    Spruce   Avenue.        Telephone— Bell, 
East  568. 

Board  of  Directors. 

D.  Ellison.  T.  E.  Cook. 

Rev.  N.  Luccock,  D.  D.  L.  L.  Allin. 

J.  E.  Lockwood.  H.  M.  Smith. 

Rev.  Robert  Maloney,  District  Superintendent. 

Object. 

"To.  bring  the  homeless  child  in  touch  with  the  childless  home,  thus 
finding  homes  for  homeless  children." 

Methods  and  Work. 

The ,  Kansas  -  City  District,  one  of  the  five  in  the  state,  comprises  the 
counties  of  Bates,  Camden,  Henry,  Jackson,  Lafayette,  Maniteau,  Pettis,  Ben- 
ton, Cass,  Cooper,  Hickory,  Johnson,  Miller,  Morgan  and  Saline.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  state  society  with  a  receiving  home  are  located  in  St.  Louis. 
The  headquarters  of  this  d'strict  are  in  Kansas  City  with  a  branch  receiving 
home.    Plans  are  being  made  for  a  new  district  office  and  home  here. 

The  society  places  out  normal  children  between  the  ages  of  one  month 
and  12  years  in  foster  homes.    It  insists  upon  the  absolute  surrender  of  the 
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child  before  placing  out.  A  certain  probationary  period  is  required  before 
adoption.  Visitation  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  society,  with 
inspection  not  less  than  once  a  year. 

Local  Advisory  Boards  are  organized  to  supervise  the  work.  More  than 
500  such  boards  are  found  throughout  the  state. 

The  society  has  placed  out  3,000  children  in  the  state.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  98  per  cent  of  these  "make  good."  About  400  are  at  present 
found  in  the  Kansas  City  District. 

Financial  Condition. 

Out  of  an  income  of  $2,400  for  this  district  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
ending  in  December,  1910,  $200  was  received  from  the  County  Court  and  the 
rest  from  contributions.    Of  the  latter,  only  $375  was  raised  in  Kansas  City. 

CHURCH  CHARITY  ASSOCIATION. 

(See  St.  Luke's  Hospital.) 

CITY  HOSPITALS. 

Central  Office — New  City  Hospital,  Twentv-fourth  and  Cherry.    Telephones — 
Home,  8060  Main;  Bell,  8060  Main. 

Officers. 

The  city  hospitals  are  under  the  care  of  the  Hospital  and  Health  Board, 
composed  of  the  following  members : 
W.  P.  Motley,  Pres.  A.  C.  Stowell. 

Chas. "  W.  Armour.  E.  L.  Martin,  Secy. 

Superintendent  City  Hospital,  Dr.  L.  W.  Luscher. 

Object. 

To  care  for  those  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  medical  assistance. 
Methods  and  Work. 

The  following  are  the  City  Hospitals : 

1.  New  City  Hospital,  Twenty-fourth  and  Locust. 

2.  Old  City  Hospital,  Twenty-second  and  Cherry. 

3.  The  Volker  Tubercular  Pavilion,  Twenty-second  and  Cherry. 

4.  Emergency  Hospital,  basement  of  City  Hall. 

The  Emergency  Llospital,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  used  for  emergency 
cases.  The  old  City  Hospital  is  used  as  a  contagious  ward  and  also  for 
colored  patients.  Preparations  have  been  made  for  a  new,  separate,  con- 
tagious hospital.  The  old  City  Hospital  has  150  beds.  The  new  City  Hos- 
pital cares  for  the  general  class  of  patients.  It  can  accommodate  300  patients. 
The  Volker  Tubercular  Pavilion,  with  twenty-two  beds,  is  conducted  in 
co-operation  with  the  Jackson  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society.  Greatly 
increased  facilities  for  this  class  will  be  afforded  when  the  new  hospital  for 
the  tubercular  is  built  on  Leeds  Farm. 

The  total  number  of  patients  cared  for  at  these  City  Hospitals  during 
the  fiscal  year  from  April  18,  1910,  until   April  18,  1911,  was  5,210. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  total  outlay  for  hospitals  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $157,023.82. 


COLORED  PEOPLE'S  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY  ASSOCIATION. 

(See  Old  Folks'  and  Orphans'  Home.) 


COUNTY  POOR  FARM. 

(See  Jackson  County  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.) 


FLORENCE  CRITTENTON  HOME. 

(Established  and  incorporated  in  1896.) 
Location — 3005  Woodland   Avenue.     Telephone — Home,   Linwood  453. 

Officers  and  Board  of  Managers. 


Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Pres. 

J.  V.  Kendall,  Vice-Pres. 

C.  B.  Dart,  Treas. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Burkhardt,  Secy. 

T.  B.  Pew,  Attorney. 

T.  H.  Waite. 


Mrs.  Henry  Ohaus. 

Mrs.  Thos.  M.  Wilson. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Peet. 

Mrs.  Claudius  B.  Spencer. 

Miss  Bertha  Whitsett,  Supt. 


Object. 


"To  care  for  and  save  unfortunate  girls  and  their  babes ;  to  secure  employ 
ment  for  unemployed  women  cared  for." 


Methods  and  Work. 

The  Florence  Crittenton  Home  is  a  branch  of  the  national  organization 
of  Crittenton  Homes,  of  which  the  late  Charles  W.  Crittenton  was  the 
founder,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Certain  rules  which  have 
been  found  helpful  in  rescue  work  are  observed : 

1.  Inmates  must  remain  in  the  home  at  least  six  months  from  the  date 
of  entrance,  and  in  any  case  until  the  child  is  two  months  old,  unless  the 
board  rules  otherwise. 

2.  No  girl  will  be  taken  into  the  home  for  a  second  offense. 

3.  Adoption  of  babies  is  discouraged. 

The  erring  girls  in  the  home  are  surrounded  by  Christian  influences 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  their  rehabilitation.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  75  per  cent  of  those  aided  are  permanently  reformed. 

The  home  recently  moved  into  its  modern,  commodious  and  convenient 
quarters  which  have  room  for  not  to  exceed  eighteen  girls.  This  limited 
size  enables  all  of  the  features  of  home  life  to  be  preserved. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1910,  forty-four  different  girls  were 
cared  for  in  the  old  home. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  home  owns  its  own  building  and  real  estate  valued  at  $15,000,  on 
which  rests  a  mortgage  of  $1,500. 

The  total  income  for  the  year,  February  4,  1910,  to  February  4,  1911, 
was  $9,470.92.  This  included  a  loan  of  $4,050.00  with  interest  of  $227.92, 
which  was  called  in.  Contributions  for  current  expenses  were  $1,647.50, 
inclusive  of  $600  received  from  the  Hospital  Day  Association,  and  the  amount 
collected  on  the  building  fund,  which  was  $3,545.50. 


GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

(See  City  Hospitals.) 


GEORGE  H.  NETTLETON  HOME  FOR  AGED  WOMEN. 

(Established  and  incorporated  in  1890.) 
Location — Seventh  and  Penn  Avenue.     Telephone — Home,  Main  1562. 
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Officers  and  Trustees. 


Mrs.  Wm.  Neumiller,  Pres. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Swinney,  1st  Vice-Pres. 
Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Carpenter,  2d  Vice-Pres. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Littlefield,  3d  Vice-Pres. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Findley,  Cor.  Secy. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Carman,  Rec.  Secy. 


Mrs.  E.  D.  llornbrook,  Treas. 

E.  F.  Swinney,  Treas.  of  Endowment. 

W.  H.  Winants,  Trustee. 

J.  F.  Downing,  Trustee. 

Miss  Belle  Walker,  Matron. 


Object. 

"To  provide  a  home  for  aged  women  who  are  without  means." 


Methods  and  Work. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  directly  to  the  home.  These 
are  turned  over  to  a  Committee  on  Admissions  composed  of  three  members 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  investigates  the  applicants  and  determines 
whether  they  shall  be  admitted. 

Beneficiaries  must  be  over  60  years  of  age  and  residents  of  Missouri  two 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  application.  Persons  financially  able  to  care  for 
themselves  or  having  children  able  to  do  so  will  not  be  accepted.  If  property 
be  had  it  must  be  made  over  to  the  home  as  a  prerequisite  of  becoming  perm- 
anent inmates.    Approved  applicants  must  pay  an  admission  fee  of  $300. 

The  home  has  accommodations  for  thirty-one,  is  always  filled,  and  has  a 
waiting  list. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  home  owns  its  own  building  and  real  estate  valued  at  $15,000,  with 
$2,500  additional  in  furniture  and  fixtures.  It  has  endowments  amounting  to 
$22,000. 

For  1910  the  receipts,  including  balance  from  1909,  were  $10,633.08,  the 
main  sources  of  income  being  donations  of  $6,287.92,  interest  on  endowment 
fund  amounting  to  $1,111.40,  and  admission  fees  of  $1,275.  Expenses,  includ- 
ing $2,500  added  to  endowment  fund,  were  $8,822.13,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$1,810.95.    The  books  are  regularly  audited  by  certified  public  accountants. 


GERMAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Established  1886.) 
Location — Twenty-third  and  Holmes  Streets.    Telephones — Home,  Main 
4503;  Bell,  Grand  504. 

Officers. 


H.  C.  Lambert,  Pres. 
Geo.  Hucke,  Vice-Pres. 
Joseph  Straub,  Treas. 


Oscar  Sachs,  Secy. 

J.  W.  Wagner,  Chairm.  House  Com. 

Anna  M.  Casey,  Supt. 


Object. 

"To  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded." 

"A  hospital  in  which  indigent  patients  shall  be  treated  and  nursed  with- 
out pay  or  remuneration." 

Methods  and  Work. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  hospitals  in  Kansas  City.  Its  present  capacity 
is  fifty-eight,  forty  beds  being  in  private  rooms  and  eighteen  in  wards.  A 
large  addition  is  being  built  which  will  bring  the  capacity  to  over  a  hundred. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  is  held  in  connection  with  the  hospital  work. 

Eight  hundred  and  forty-three  patients  were  oared  for  in  the  last  hospital 
year,  the  number  cared  for  free  or  partly  free  being  sixty-nine.  The  per 
capita  cost  per  day  was  $1.75. 
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Financial  Condition. 

The  grand  total,  all  forms  of  income,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  October 
1,  1909,  to  October  1,  1910,  amounted  to  $37,587.04.  This  included  certain 
property  sold  and  interest  on  invested  funds.  $25,935.93  was  received  from  pay 
patients  and  $2,370.72  from  contributions,  which  included  $1,321  from  the 
Hospital  Day  Association.  The  contributions  are  mostly  from  membership 
fees  in  the  association,  which  are  $6  per  year. 


GILLIS  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

(Established  1883.) 
Location — Twenty-second  and  Tracy.    Telephone — Bell,  Grand  474. 


Officers  and  Trustees. 

Gillis  Orphans'  Home  is  directly  operated  by  the  Women's  Christian 
Association,  established  in  1870  and  incorporated  in  1877,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  officers  and  trustees : 

Mrs.  Margaret  Klock  Armour,  Pres.     J.  C.  Lester. 


Mrs.  P.  D.  Ridenour,  Vice-Pres. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Parker,  Vice-Pres. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Schmelzer,  Vice-Pres. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Byars,  Vice-Pres. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Potts,  Treas. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Haines,  Rec.  Secy. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  R.  McElroy,  Cor.  Secy 


Frank  Hagerman. 
Lee  Clark. 
C.  D.  Parker. 
M.  A.  Potts. 
Jos.  S.  Loose. 
Geo.  Neff. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  McGrath,  Supt. 


Object. 

"The  Gillis  Orphans'  Home  is  under  the  management  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  is  sustained  for  the  benefit  of  orphan  children  or 
those  whose  parents  are  temporarily  without  means  of  caring  for  them." 


Methods  and  Work. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  directly  to  the  superintendent 
at  the  home.  Applicants  are  examined  by  the  Visiting  Committee,  composed 
of  two  or  more  members  of  the  association.  This  committee  has  general 
charge  of  the  institution. 

No  child  not  a  resident  of  Kansas  City  is  admitted,  nor  any  children 
under  2  or  over  12.  Parents  and  guardians,  when  able,  must  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  children.  Children  legally  surrendered  to  the  associa- 
tion are  placed  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Adoption  Committee. 

The  home  has  a  total  capacity  of  100.  It  is  delightfully  located  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  city  on  a  large  tract  of  land  donated  by  Colonel  Swope, 

During  1910,  161  different  children  were  cared  for,  the  average  num- 
ber per  month  being  eighty.  The  average  attendance  of  children  in  the 
public  school  was  seventy  per  month. 


Financial  Condition. 

The  building,  valued  at  $36,000,  and  grounds  are  owned  by  the  Women's 
Christian  Association.  The  total  income  during  1910  was  $25,147.90,  of 
which  $11,602.54  was  from  Gillis'  estate,  $1,947  from  interest  on  an  endow- 
ment, $2,410.85  from  the  board  of  children,  $8,000  from  the  Swope  legacy 
and  $171  from  annual  dues.    The  current  expenses  were  $13,932.01. 
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GIRLS'  HOTEL. 

(Established  1908.) 
Location— 1703  Jefferson  Street.    Telephone— Bell,  Grand  2551. 

Officers. 

The  hotel  is  operated  and  financed  by  the  Council  of  Women's  Clubs, 
of  which  Mrs.  G.  W.  Addison  is  the  president.    Mrs.  Cutler  is  the  matron. 

Object. 

To  provide  a  home  for  the  low  wage  girl,  the  one  getting  less  than  $7 
per  week. 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  hotel  aims  to  supply  a  real  home  for  the  girls,  surround  them  with 
the  best  of  influences,  and  enable  them  to  properly  receive  callers.  The 
expense  is  commensurate  with  their  income.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
wage  earned  is  paid  for  board  and  room,  one-half  if  wage  be  over  $4  a  week, 
one-fourth  if  it  be  less. 

During  the  spring  of  1911  a  vigorous  building  campaign  was  carried  on 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  hotel  with  facilities  for  100  girls.  This  new 
hotel  will  greatly  increase  the  work  that  can  be  done,  as  the  present  hotel 
has  room  for  approximately  twenty-five  girls.  During  the  past  year,  over 
200  different  people  were  cared  for  at  various  times. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  total  income  for  the  last  fiscal  vear  from  September  1,  1909,  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1910,  was  $3,680.24,  of  which  $2,964.95  was  received  from  the  girls, 
$540.64  from  contributions  and  $174.65  from  entertainments.  The  total  ex- 
penses were  $3,044.47. 

At  the  present  writing,  $39,000  has  been  raised  for  a  new  hotel. 

GRACE  HALL. 

(Institutional  work  begun  1908.) 
Location,  Twenty-fourth  and  Belleview. 

Management. 

Grace  Hall  is  a  part  of  the  institutional  work  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church 
It  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  rector,  Rev.  J.  A.  Schaad,  and  Dr. 
D.  H.  Bokhof,  assisted  by  a  number  of  volunteer  workers. 

Object. 

Preventive  and  educational  work  among  children ;  applied  Christianity. 

Work  and  Methods. 

Religious  instruct'on  is  given  twice  a  week,  in  the  Sunday  School  on 
Sundays  and  in  the  Girls'  Friendly  on  Monday  evenings.  Wednesday  evening 
is  devoted  primarily  to  recreational  work.  Industrial  work,  embracing  cook- 
ing, sewing  and  embroidery,  is  also  taught  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  even- 
ings. A  well  catalogued  library  of  800  volumes  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
attendants. 

Grace  Hall  is  located  in  the  Southwest  Boulevard  District.  With  its  vari- 
ous activities  it  reaches  about  150  young  people. 

Financial  Condition. 

As  above  noted,  Grace  Hall  is  part  of  the  work  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  and  its  vestry  are  responsible  for  its  support. 
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HELPING  HAND  INSTITUTE. 

(Established  1894,  incorporated  1900.) 
Location  408-10  Main  Street.   Telephones— Home,  2170  Main;  Bell,  4863  Main. 

Officers  and  Directors. 

John  Punton 
J.  W.  Jenkins 
J.  H.  Austin 
Alexander  Massey 
Gardiner  Lathrop 
W.  J.  Campbell 
J.  A.  Carpenter 

E.  T.  Brigham,  Superintendent 
Object. 

"To  provide  temporary  relief  to  homeless  men  and  women  in  exchange 
for  labor,  find  employment  for  the  same,  and  maintain  undenominational 
religions  services  for  the  unchurched." 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  Helping  Hand  provides  for  men  and  women  who  need  temporary 
relief,  and  for  men  who  are  able  to  pay  a  small  amount  for  lodgings.  The 
former  class  secure  both  lodgings  and  meals  in  return  for  labor,  the  latter 
are  offered  clean  beds  at  a  nominal  cost. 

An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Helping  Hand  by  which  the  Institute  now  corresponds,  in 
part  of  its  work,  to  a  municipal  lodging  house.  The  city  boards  its  charges 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  meal  and  15  cents  per  bed.  The  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  also  operates  the  free  employment  bureau  at  the  Institute,  and  the 
municipal  rock  quarry. 

Under,  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Brigham,  the  Superintendent,  and 
through  the  employment  bureau  and  the  rock  quarry,  the  most  approved 
methods  of  car.ng  for  the  homeless  are  employed.  No  one  is  turned  away 
from  the  Institute.  But  no  one  is  aided,  if  he  be  able  to  work,  without 
working  for  the  assistance  given.  Rock  crushed  at  the  quarry  is  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  60  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  men  are  paid  in  checks  good  for 
meals  at  three  selected  restaurants,  or  good  for  beds  at  the  Helping  Hand. 
Groceries  and  shoes  may  also  be  secured  at  the  Provident  Association  or 
the  Jewish  Educational  Institute.  The  employment  bureau  enables  the  men 
working  in  the  quarry  to  be  put  in  touch  with  the  ordinary  lines  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  Helping  Hand  not  only  directly  assists  the  men  cared  for,  but  it 
also  furnishes  the  city  a  guarantee  against  vagrancy.  There  is  no  need  to 
promiscuously  assist  any  men  asking  for  alms  and  food  when  an  institution 
exists  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  assistance,  and  such  men  should 
always  be  referred  to  the  Institute. 

Undenominational  religious  services  open  to  all  are  conducted  daily,  and 
consultation  with  the  one  in  charge  may  be  arranged  for  at  any  time.  In 
this  particular,  the  Helping  Hand  fulfills  the  function  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
homeless  men  and  meets  the  need  for  religious  instruction  and  guidance 
which  is  otherwise  very  poorly  provided  for. 

The  three  buildings  together  have  a  capacity  of  700  beds.  Beds  and 
bedding  are  _  kept  in  good  condition.  Compulsory  bathing  is  a  feature. 
An  opportunity  is  afforded  the  men  to  wash  and  dry  their  own  clothing  in 
a  laundry. 

From  September  1,  1909,  to  September  1,  1910,  5,378  different  men  were 
lodged  free,  or  rather  in  return   for  work,  their  lodgings  amounting  to- 


Geo.  W.  Fuller,  President 
C.  D.  Mill 

E.  E.  Richardson,  Secretary 
S.  A.  Pierce,  Treasurer 
Wm.  Volker 
E.  L.  McClure 
J.  A.  Runyan 
R.  A.  Long 
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30,694,  or  an  average  of  eighty-four  per  night  for  the  year.  During  the  same 
time,  107,770  paid  lodgings  were  provided. 

Of  women,  a  total  of  326  different  individuals  were  lodged,  their  total 
lodgings  numbering  1,627. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Institute  owns  two  of  its  four  buildings,  valued  approximately  at 
$33,000,  on  which  there  is  an  incumbrance  of  $3,000.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  one  note  of  $6,500  endorsed  by  the  board  of  directors,  the  proceeds 
being  used  for  improvements  and  equipment. 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1910,  the  total  income 
was  $22,602.01.  Of  this  amount,  38.8  per  cent  represents  contributions  and 
the  balance  earnings. 


HOSPITAL  DAY  ASSOCIATION. 

(Established  and  incorporated  January  17th,  1908.) 
Office— 308  Hall  Building.    Telephone— Home,  2562  Main. 

Officers  and  Directors. 

E.  R.  Durham,  Pres.  Lynn  S.  Banks 

E.  E.  Porterheld,  1st  Vice-Pres.  E.  J.  Fetter 

H.  J.  O'Brien,  2d  Vice-Pres.  D.  M.  Pinkerton 

R.  B.  Middlebrook,  3d  Vice-Pres.  Alexander  New 

M.  G.  Harman,  Secy.  Frank  A.  Faxon 

S.  J.  Hayde,  Treas.  C.  C.  Peters 

H.  L.  McCune  Thos.  St'nson 

Jas.  A.  Carpenter 

Object. 

To  raise  funds  with  which  to  assist  the  poor  who  are  in  need  of  medical 
treatment. 

Methods  and  Work. 

On  the  last  Saturday  before  Thanksgiving  of  each  year  a  tag  day  is  held. 
Boxes  are  placed  in  all  the  principal  places  of  business  and  all  who  desire  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  contribute.  At  the  end  of  the  day  all  the  boxes  are 
delivered  to  the  bank  chosen  as  a  depository  of  the  funds,  counted  by  its 
employees,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association.  Later 
it  is  apportioned  by  the  Committee  on  Distribution.  The  Committee  on  Distri- 
bution is  made  up  of  the  Mayor  and  Postmaster  of  Kansas  City,  the  President 
of  the  Commercial  Club  and  four  other  persons  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  Association  not  only  has  been  successful  in  raising  funds  to  defray 
the  cost  of  free  work  in  the  hospitals,  but  has  also  had  marked  success  in 
systematizing  hospital  accounts.  Each  year  before  the  funds  are  apportioned, 
the  books  of  the  various  hospitals  are  examined  by  expert  accountants  to 
determine  the  amount  of  free  work  done  by  each,  and  a  report  is  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Distribution  for  its  guidance. 

The  following  hospitals  and  institutions  were  aided  by  the  Association 
in  1910.  Baptist  Hospital,  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  and  Home,  German 
Hospital,  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  Swedish  or  Trinity  Hospital,  St.  Simon's  Nursery 
House  and  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Financial  Condition. 


The  chief  source  of  income  is,  of  course,  Tag  Day.    Money  is  also  raised 
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by  means  of  memberships  in  the  Hospital  Day  Association,  the  annual  fee  for 
which  is  $2.00,  and  by  occasional  donations. 

Including  the  balance  from  1909,  the  total  income  for  1910  was  $10,913.02, 
of  which  Tag  Day  contributed  $8,492.90,  and  315  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, by  their  dues,  $638.00.  The  total  disbursements  were  $10,220.24,  of  which 
$8,604.85  was  distributed  to  the  hospitals,  the  rest  being  expended  for  print- 
ing, stenographer,  clerk  hire,  etc.,  with  a  balance  of  $692.78. 


HOUSE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

(Established  and  incorporated  1887.) 
Location — Twentieth  and  Cleveland.    Telephones— Home  1294  East, 

Bell  342  East. 

Object. 

To  care,  educate  and  reform  fallen  or  wayward  girls. 

Management. 

This  institution  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  institution  is  located  on  a  high  tract  of  land  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
Sister  in  charge. 

The  work  done  falls  naturally  into  two  departments — preservation  and 
reformation.  The  preservation  department  deals  with  girls  who  are  not  guilty 
of  any  serious  offenses,  but  who  require  the  most  careful  oversight  and 
supervision.  The  reformation  department  deals  with  fallen  and  incorrigible 
girls  who  require  strict  training  and  discipline  to  rescue  them  from  past 
tendencies. 

Industrial  work  is  employed  both  as  a  means  of  training  and  of  support. 
A  large,  well  equipped  laundry  provides  work  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
inmates.    Classes  are  taught  in  sewing,  crocheting,  embroidery  and  painting. 

Room  is  provided  for  125.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  600  different  indi- 
viduals were  cared  for.    A  number  of  girls  are  sent  here  by  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Sisters  own  the  Home,  which,  with  fixtures  and  furniture,  is  valued 
at  $80,000.  Increased  financial  support  is  necessary,  as  a  mortgage  of  $25,000 
still  rests  on  the  property. 

During  1910  the  income  was  $18,867,  largely  made  up  of  earnings  and 
contributions.  The  income  from  the  laundry  and  sewing  amounted  to 
$11,010.03,  and  from  contributions,  $3,857.05. 

THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

(Established  and  incorporated  1883.) 
Location — City  Hall.    Telephones — Main  1901,  both  phones. 

Officers,  Directors  and  Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees. 


Edwin  R.  Weeks,  Pres. 

H.  D.  Faxon,  Secy. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  McCarty,  Asst.  Secy. 

Wm.  H.  Seegar,  Treas. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Shepard,  Asst.  Treas. 

John  H.  Thacher,  Vice-Pres. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Dalton,  Vice-Pres. 

W.  R.  Nelson,  Vice-Pres. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Porter,  Vice-Pres. 


Wm.  Barton,  Vice-Pres. 
L.  M.  Jones,  Vice  Pres. 
Mrs.  Chas.  Webster  Littlefield,  Vice- 
Pres. 

T.  T.  Bird,  Vice-Pres. 
Mrs.  Chalmers  Hall,  Vice-Pres. 
Mrs.  Henry  N.  Ess,  Vice-Pres. 
Langston  Bacon 
F.  F.  Rozzelle 
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Mrs.  R.  E.  Goodlett 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Morse 


Mrs.  Homer  Reed 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Snyder 
W.  E.  Kirkpatrick 


Hal  Gaylord 
F.  A.  Faxon 
J.  W.  Perkins 


Miss  Eleanor  Beardsley 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Schmelzer 


H.  O.  Fullen,  Chief  Agent. 
Object. 


"To  prevent  cruelty,  protect  children  and  promote  humane  education." 


Reports  in  regard  to  abuses  or  cruelty  to  animals,  etc.,  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  office  in  the  City  Hall  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
or  agents  of  the  Society. 

Punishment  is  a  secondary  object  of  the  Society,  the  primary  object 
being  "prevention,  through  education  and  reform."  Arrests  are  made  only 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

Among  the  abuses  which  the  Society  endeavors  to  correct  are : 

Abuse  or  continued  neglect  of  children  and  infirm  or  helpless  adults. 

The  exposure  of  children,  especially  girls,  to  vicious  influences. 

Abuse  and  overloading  of  horses.  Hauling  heavy  loads  on  steep  hills 
unnecessarily. 

Painful  checking,  docking  or  other  mutilation. 

Too  long  hours  without  food  or  water  for  horses,  cattle  or  other  animals. 
The  abuse  or  neglect  of  any  domestic  animals. 
The  killing  or  mistreatment  of  birds. 
All  kinds  of  cruelty  and  brutality. 

Outing  and  fresh  air  opportunities  for  children  will  be  afforded  by  the 
Society.  This  is  made  possible  by  a  recent  bequest  creating  the  Swope  out- 
ing fund. 


The  total  income  for  1910  was  $7,868.24.  Of  this  over  $3,000  is  still  tied 
up,  due  to  the  litigation  over  the  Swope  bequest.  The  Swope  bequest,  held  in 
trust,  amounts  to  $30,000.  Other  funds  and  property  bring  the  total  assets 
up  to  $33,706.06. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  GIRLS. 

(See  Kansas  City  Industrial  Home  for  Girls.) 

INSTITUTIONAL  CHURCH. 

(Established  1903;  incorporated.) 
Location — Holmes  Street  and  Admiral  Boulevard.    Telephones — 
Home,  Main  8040;  Bell,  Main  4139. 


It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Methodist  Church  Society,  and  the 
Women's  Board  of  City  Missions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  officers  : 

Chas.  W.  Scarritt,  President  Methodist  Church  Society. 

Herbert  Jones,  Treasurer  Methodist  Church  Society. 

Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Gross,  President  Women's  Board  of  City  Missions. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Martin,  Treasurer  Women's  Board  of  City  Missions. 

The  various  branches  of  the  work  are  directly  supervised  by  Charles  W. 
Moore,  .Superintendent. 


Methods  and  Work. 


Financial  Condition. 


Management. 
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Object. 

"Social  betterment  work  among  the  poor;  preventive  and  constructive 
work,  principally  among  young  folks  and  children  of  the  North  Side,  to 
make  up  for  deficiencies  found  in  broken  down  homes,  and  encourage  the 
making  of  homes." 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  Institutional  Church  is  a  social  settlement,  plus  the  department  of 
worship.  It  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church,  but 
its  social  work  is  free  from  sectarianism. 

The  deaconesses  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work  reside  at  the  Church. 

The  work  with  children  falls  into  three  classes : 

1.  Day  nursery  children  are  cared  for  during  the  day  while  their 
mothers  are  at  work. 

2.  Juvenile  Court  children  are  placed  here  temporarily  until  homes  are 
found.   These  children  live  here  day  and  night. 

3.  Neighborhood  children  come  to  the  Church  for  clubs,  classes,  recrea- 
tion, etc. 

For  girls  and  women  there  are  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing.  Instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  is  taught.  Mothers'  clubs  are  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  nursery,  and  frequent  visits  are  made  to  the  homes 
of  parents.    The  Church  serves  as  a  depot  for  the  Pure  Milk  Commission. 

For  adults  there  is  a  night  school  designed  particularly  for  foreigners 
who  desire  to  learn  the  elements  of  the  English  language. 

A  gymnasium  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  income  for  1910  was  $16,541.04,  of  which  $1,973.70  was  derived  from 
the  charges  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  all  the  remainder  being  derived  from 
contributions.  The  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  department  of  worship,  were 
$12,000. 

The  Church  owns  its  own  building,  free  from  incumbrances,  valued  at 
$70,000. 


JACKSON  COUNTY  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM. 

Location— Little  Blue  Station,  Mo.    Telephone — Home,  661  Indep. 

Officers. 

Since  this  is  a  county  institution,  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  County 
Court. 

Edgar  E.  Axline,  County  Court  Judge. 
H.  C.  Gilbert,  County  Court  Judge. 
E.  L.  Martin.  County  Court  Judge. 

Object. 

To  care  for  the  destitute  aged  who  are  legitimate  county  charges. 
Methods  and  Work. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  County  Court  at 
Independence,  Mo.  All  applicants  for  admission  must  be  legal  residents  of 
Jackson  County. 

Work  on  the  present  building  was  begun  in  February,  1908,  and  it  was 
ready  for  occupancy  September  17,  1910.  Built  on  the  congregate  plan,  the 
Home  is  very  commodious  and  is  designed  to  furnish  accommodations  for 
500.    Native  stone  has  been  used,  and  the  most  modern  methods  of  con- 
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struction  insure  absolute  safety  against  fire.  The  building  is  equipped  with 
a  heating  plant,  water  system,  electric  light  plant,  and  steam  laundry. 

During  1910  there  were  242  different  inmates.  Of  these  90  per  cent 
came  from  Kansas  City  and  10  per  cent  from  Jackson  County  outside  of 
the  city. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  total  outlay  in  1910  for  this  Home  was  $177,096.77.  As  funds  used 
for  permanent  improvements  were  not  in  all  cases  kept  separate  from  those 
used  for  current  expenses,  the  per  capita  cost  cannot  be  determined.  Ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  the  expenditures  was  for  current  expenses. 


JACKSON  COUNTY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

(Established  1909.) 
Address  of  Treasurer — Parole  Department,  City  Hall.  Telephones- 
Main  7160,  both  phones. 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Schauffler,  Pres.  Mrs.  Henry  Ohaus,  Secy. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Wheeler,  1st  Vice-Pres.  William  Volker. 

Mrs.  K.  B.  Shaw,  2d  Vice-Pres.  E.  T.  Brigham 

J.  L.  Smith,  3d  Vice-Pres.  Jacob  Billikopf 

Mrs.  K.  E.  Pierson,  Treas.  L.  C.  Stnlz 

Object. 

To  control  and  prevent  tuberculosis  by  the  direct  treatment  of  incipient 
cases,  and  by  an  educational  propaganda  directed  against  its  further  spread. 

Methods  and  Work. 

A  tuberculosis  clinic  is  maintained  in  the  Charity  Building  at  1115  Char- 
lotte Street,  in  charge  of  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  who  are  employed  by  the  city. 
The  nurse  visits  patients  in  their  homes  to  see  that  proper  treatment  and 
care  are  secured.  In  1910  a  total  of  213  patients  were  treated  at  the  dis- 
pensary? the  number  of  treatments  being  1,021.  One  thousand  and  six  visits 
were  made  by  the  nurse  to  the  homes  of  patients.  Milk  and  eggs,  paper 
napkins,  sputum  cups,  etc.,  were  furnished.  The  milk  and  eggs,  in  part,  were 
furnished  by  the  Provident  Association. 

Incipient  cases  are  cared  for  at  the  Volker  Tubercular  Pavilion,  Twenty- 
second  and  Cherry.    Accommodations  are  provided  for  twenty-two. 

An  education  propaganda  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  exhibits, 
and  the  distribution  of  literature. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Society  owns  the  Volker  Pavilion  located  at  Twenty-second  and 
Cherry,  valued  at  $7,345.  The  total  income  for  1910  was  $1,703.50,  of  which 
the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Seals  netted  $1,014.89.  Contributions  were  $505,  and 
membership  fees  $125.    The  expenses  totaled  $1,657.85. 


JEWISH  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

(Established  May,  1909.  Incorporated.) 
Location  -Admiral   Boulevard   and    Harrison   Street.  Telephones- 
Home,  Mam  7274;  Bell,  Main  2513. 
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Officers. 

Alfred  Benjamin,  Pres.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Mayer,  3d  Vice-Pres. 

Al.  Rothenburg,  1st  Vice-Pres.  M.  Oppenstein,  Treas. 

Julius  Davidson,  2d  Vice-Pres.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dreyfus,  Secy. 

Jacob  Billikopf,  Supt. 

Object. 

"To  promote  relief,  educational  and  social  measures,  and  to  instill  in 
immigrants  an  understanding  of  American  citizenship,  institutions  and  ideals." 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  Jewish  Educational  Institute  is  the  successor  of  the  United  Jewish 
Charities,  which  was  composed  of  a  number  of  Jewish  charities  consolidated 
in  1900.  Primarily  it  is  a  social  settlement,  and  secondarily  a  relief  organ- 
ization. 

In  its  first  capacity  it  maintains  a  night  school  which  offers  work  in 
commercial  branches  to  young  people,  and  elementary  work  in  the  English 
language  and  American  institutions  for  immigrants  and  backward  adults. 
Other  features  include  a  library  and  reading  room,  kindergarten,  cooking 
school,  sewing  schools,  gymnasium  and  baths,  social  and  dramatic  clubs  for 
boys  and  young  men  and  women,  and  a  dancing  school.  Each  winter  a 
course  of  lectures  and  concerts  is  offered  in  the  auditorium  of  the  settlement. 

As  a  relief  society  it  maintains  a  relief  department  and  also  a  large 
employment  bureau  especially  designed  to  place  immigrants.  The  Institute 
is  one  of  the  centers  of  the  Galveston  Movement,  which  aims  to  deflect  the 
stream  of  immigration  from  congested  New  York. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Institute  is  the  center  of  the  federated  plan  for  raising  the  funds 
for  all  Jewish  charities  through  one  channel.  Institutions  outside  of  Kansas 
City  assisted  in  this  manner  include  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  and  the 
Montefiore  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Cleveland,  the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
for  Consumptives  at  Denver,  the  National  Farm  School  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Immigrant  Aid  Society  of  New  York.  Contributions  to  these  for  1911 
will  aggregate  $4,800,  with  a  total  budget  approximating  $25,000. 

The  Institute  owns  its  own  building,  valued  at  $35,000.  Furniture  and 
fixtures  bring  this  up  to  $39,000.00. 


JUVENILE  COURT. 

(See  Juvenile  Improvement  Club,  McCune  Parental  Home  and  Widows' 
Pensions.) 


JUVENILE  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB. 

(Established  1907,  incorporated  1909.) 
Location— 514  Oak  Street.    Telephones— Home,  Main  8505;  Bell,  Main  2691. 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee. 

E.  E.  Porterfield,  Pres.  E.  L.  Mathias,  Secy. 

E.  D.  Kipp,  1st  Vice-Pres.  J.  W.  Vernon 

Alexander  Massey,  2d  Vice-Pres.  17   r.  9«~v 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Smith.  Treas.  Porter  B.  Godard 

C.  D.  Mill. 


Object. 

"To  care  for  the  poor,  suffering  and  neglected  children  of  Kansas  Cityr 
and  to  co-operate  with  all  other  organizations  and  boards,  whether  private  or 
municipal,  that  are  working  for  the  good  of  children." 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  work  of  the  Club  is  varied,  the  chief  activities  being : 

1.  Granting  of  scholarships. 

2.  Maintenance  of  the  Boys'  Hotel. 

3.  Maintenance  of  a  Summer  Camp. 

4.  Promotion  of  Boys'  Clubs. 

5.  Special  relief  work. 

Scholarships  are  granted  in  cases  where  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary 
to  take  children  out  of  school.  The  amount  is  $3.00  per  week.  Those 
receiving  scholarships  must  make  weekly  reports  as  to  attendance,  deport- 
ment and  class  work,  and  the  retention  of  scholarships  depends  upon  satis- 
factory reports.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  October  1,  1910,  eighteen 
scholarships  were  provided. 

The  Boys'  Hotel  is  at  present  located  at  710  Woodland.  It  has  accom- 
modations for  thirty-five  boys.  To  work  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  staying- 
in  the  hotel.  The  boys  pay  an  amount  for  board  and  room  commensurate 
with  their  means,  the  customary  charge  being  $2.50  per  week.  In  1910  a 
vigorous  campaign  was  waged  for  a  new  hotel.  This  will  be  complete  1  in 
September  or  October,  1911,  and  will  furnish  accommodations  for  100  !  oys. 

The  Summer  Camp  furnishes  an  outing  each  summer  for  a  numbe--  of 
boys  and  girls  who  would  otherwise,  because  of  poor  circumstances,  be  forced 
to  stay  in  the  city.  It  sends  them  back  each  year  invigorated  and  strength- 
ened by  healthy  outdoor  exercise  and  life. 

The  Boys'  Clubs  are  the  successors  of  the  Light  Bearers'  Club.  They 
are  especially  designed  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  special  relief  work  includes  surgical  treatment,  securing  of  glasses,. 

etc. 

Recently  the  Club  took  charge  of  "American  Newsboy,"  a  monthly  mag- 
azine published  particularly  in  the  interest  of  newsboys,  and  in  general  "for 
betterment  of  conditions." 

Financial  Condition. 

Pledges  amounting  to  $63,000  were  made  last  year  for  the  new  Boys' 
Hotel. 

The  income  last  year,  November  4,  1909,  to  November  4,  1910,  of  the 
Juvenile  Improvement  Chub  proper  was  $4,800.96,  entirely  from  contributions, 
with  a  balance  of  $527.85  from  a  previous  year,  making  a  total  of  $5,328.81. 
Expenses  were  $5,269.64,  leaving  a  balance  of  $59.17;  $1,656.85  was  paid  in 
scholarships,  $2,215.82  to  the  Boys'  Hotel,  and  $250.00  for  the  Summer  Camp, 
the  remainder  being  for  relief  work,  salaries,  boys'  clubs,  etc. 

If  the  amount  paid  by  the  boys  for  board  and  room  be  included,  a  total 
of  $2,981.40,  the  income,  with  balance  from  previous  year,  amounts  to  $8,310.21,. 
and  expenses  to  $8,251.04. 


KANSAS  CITY  ORPHAN  BOYS'  HOME. 

(See  Perry  Memorial  Home.) 

KANSAS  CITY  DAY  NURSERY  ASSOCIATION. 

(Established  1895,  incorporated  1899.) 
Location    132ri  Charlotte  Street.    Telephone— Home,  Main  1067. 
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Officers  and  Directors. 


Mrs.  Walter  S  Dickey,  Pres. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Eaman,  Vice-Pres. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Ross,  Secy,  and  Treas 
Mrs.  Seward  E.  Moses,  Cor.  Secv 
Mrs.  O.  V.  Dodge 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Sooy 
Mrs.  H.  McWilliams 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Goodrich 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Tureman 
C.  B.  Baker 

Mrs.  B. 


Mrs. 


Mrs.  J.  Logan  Jones 
Mrs.  Hugh  Miller 
Mrs.  Ed.  P.  Badger 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Gould 
Mrs.  Wm.  McLaughlin 
Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Pickering 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Henderson 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Jones 
Mrs.  Alexander  Janssen 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Neal 
Horne,  Matron. 


Object. 

"To  care  for  the  children  of  working  mothers  and  to  better  their  condi- 
tions, if  possible ;  also  to  give  short  Bible  lessons  each  day." 

Methods  and  Work. 

This  Nursery  pursues  two  lines  of  work: 

1.  It  cares  for  the  children  of  working  women  at  a  charge  of  5  cents 
a  day. 

2.  It  aims  to  instruct  the  mothers  of  the  children  in  hygiene,  domestic 
science,  etc.,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Nursery  to  the  home. 

The  Nursery  is  well  provided  with  facilities  common  to  nurseries,  includ- 
ing open  air  playground,  sleeping  room  with  cribs,  play  rooms,  etc. 

During  1910,  sixty-six  different  children,  representing  forty-nine  differ- 
ent families,  attended  the  Nursery.  The  total  attendance  was  5,398  and  the 
average  attendance  per  day  was  eighteen. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Association  owns  its  own  plant,  valued  at  approximately  $6,000,  with 
an  endowment  of  $2,000. 

Aside  from  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  the  income  for  the  year  from  June 
1,  1910,  to  June  1,  1911,  was  $1,304.15,  of  which  about  two-thirds  was  received 
from  contributions  and  the  remainder  from  interest  on  endowments  and 
from  beneficiaries. 


KANSAS  CITY  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Established  1894,  incorporated  1895.) 
Location — 2940  Highland.    Telephone — Home,  Linwood  1253. 

Officers  and  Directors. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Chambliss,  Pres.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Matthews,  Rec.  Secy. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Stone,  Vice-Pres.  Mrs.  Warren  Davis,  Cor.  Secy. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Fulton,  Treas. 

Object. 

"To  provide  a  home  for  homeless,  friendless  and  wayward  girls  who 
may  be  placed  here  by  their  guardians,  parents,  or  commuting  officers  or 
magistrates  of  the  law,  and  to  teach  them  some  useful  occupation." 

Methods  and  Work. 

This  institution  is  the  successor  to  the  Protestant  Door  of  Hope.    It  does 
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not  seek  to  do  rescue  work,  but  rather  preventive  work,  aiming  to  assist  the 
slightly  delinquent  girl  and  prevent  her  from  going  further  astray. 

To  provide  the  girls  with  employment  in  the  Home  as  well  as  to  give 
them  industrial  training,  they  are  taught  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  embroidery, 
etc.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  strengthen  this  work  and  make  it  more 
effective. 

Seventy-five  different  girls  were  aided  during  the  past  fiscal  year  for  a 
longer  or  snorter  period  of  time.  Most  of  these  were  under  eighteen.  Twelve 
girls  can  be  cared  for  comfortably  at  the  same  time. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Home  owns  its  building  and  property  valued  at  $8,000,  free  from 
debt.  The  total  income  from  contributions  for  1910  was  $3,120.  Expenses 
were  $2,188,79,  leaving  a  balance  of  $931.21. 


KANSAS  CITY  PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION. 

(Established  1908,  incorporated  1910.) 
Office  of  Secretary — 404  East  Tenth  Street.    Telephone — Home,  Main  8920. 

Officers. 

Louis  W.  Shouse,  Pres.  G.  G.  Hutcheson,  Treas. 

A.  T.  Schauffler,  Vice-Pres.  F.  B.  Barnes,  Secy. 

Object. 

To  promote  the  playground  movement  in  Kansas  City  and  to  guide  its 
development  and  extension  along  right  lines. 

Methods  and  Work. 

During  the  years  1909  and  1910  the  Association  conducted  one  experi- 
mental playground.  Its  chief  purpose,  however,  has  been  to  wage  an  educa- 
tional campaign  by  means  of  speakers  and  the  distribution  of  literature.  In 
February,  1911,  the  Association  secured  Dr.  H.  S.  Curtis  of  the  National  Play- 
ground Association  to  give  Kansas  City  the  benefit  of  his  wide  knowledge 
and  experience.  Largely  as  a  result  of  his  visit  a  Playground  Commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  This  Commission  will  study  the  field  and  sug- 
gest a  program  city-wide  in  its  scope. 

Financial  Condition. 

Upon  its  incorporation  the  Kansas  City  Playground  Association  received 
$1,272.41  from  the  former  Playground  Association.  This  amount  was  swelled 
to  $1,596.41  by  membership  fees  and  contributions  during  the  fiscal  year 
February  1,  1910,  to  February  1,  1911.    The  annual  membership  fee  is  $2.00. 


KANSAS  CITY  POST  GRADUATE  HOSPITAL. 

(Established  and  incorporated  1907.) 
Location — 916  Independence  Avenue.    Phones — Home,  Main  9292; 
Bell,  Main  4247. 

Officers. 

C.  Lester  Hall,  M.  D.,  Pres.  A.  W.  McGoffin,  M.  D.,  Treas. 

St.  Elmo  Sanders,  M.  D.,  Secy.  Frances  Spaulding,  Supt. 
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Object. 

To  care  for  free  patients  and  to  give  free  dispensary  treatment  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  hospital  work. 

Methods  and  Work. 

This  Hospital  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Kansas  City  Post 
Graduate  Medical  School.  A  free  dispensary  is  kept,  which  during  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1910,  treated  4,927  patients,  the  number  of  free  con- 
sultations being  14,781.  In  addition  to  the  dispensary  patients,  thirteen  other 
patients  were  treated  free. 

The  Hospital  has  accommodations  for  twenty-three — three  in  private 
rooms  and  twenty  in  wards.    The  cost  per  patient  per  day  was  $1.91. 

Financial  Condition. 

Out  of  an  income  of  $6,207.98  for  the  fiscal  year  from  September  30, 
1910,  to  September  30,  1911,  $707.50  was  received  from  donations,  of  which  the 
Hospital  Day  Association  contributed  $321.00.  Expenses  were  $6,155.73. 
The  value  of  fixtures,  furniture,  etc.,  was  $4,169.00,  on  which  there  was  an 
incumbrance  of  $1,152.66. 


KANSAS  CITY  PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION. 

(Established  and  incorporated  1880.) 
Location — 1115  Charlotte  Street.    Telephones — Bell,  Grand  1333;  Home 

Main  997. 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee. 

H.  R.  Ennis,  Pres.  Fred  W.  Segur,  Secy. 

David  Benjamin,  Vice-Pres.  Virgil  K.  Tuggle,  Treas. 

R.  Bryson  Jones  John  M.  Townley 

Geo.  F.  Damon,  Supt: 

Object. 

"To  relieve  distress,  reconstruct  the  home,  and  prevent  pauperism  and 
crime."  . 

Methods  and  Work. 

Applications  for  assistance  should  be  made  to  the  office  in  the  Charity 
Building.  Agents  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  city  in  response  to  requests 
for  assistance. 

This  association  is  the  oldest  relief  organization  of  the  city,  and  it  has 
charge  of  the  general  problem  of  relief.  $12,572.80  was  expended  direct  for 
relief  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  main  items  being  provisions  and  supplies, 
fuel,  house  rents,  railroad  fare  and  clothing  and  bedding.  7,148  individuals 
were  aided  during  this  time. 

The  well  known  principles  of  charity  organization  work  are  followed. 
Investigation  is  required  before  aid  is  given,  except  in  emergency  cases  when 
immediate  help  is  rendered  pending  further  inquiry.  A  complete  record  is 
kept  of  all  applicants  aided,  with  the  reports  of  investigations  made,  and  the 
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amount  and  nature  of  assistance  given.  This  information  is  kept  not  only 
for  the  convenience  of  the  office,  but  also  for  the  information  of  people 
legitimately  interested  in  the  persons  aided. 

The  activities  of  the  Association  are  being  broadened  with  a  view  to- 
ward placing  greater  emphasis  on  friendly  visiting  and  preventive  work,  in 
order  that  more  effective  constructive  treatment  of  families  may  be  secured. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Association  owns  the  Charity  Building,  which  also  houses  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic  and  the  Pure  Milk  Commis- 
sion. The  value  of  real  estate  and  building  is  approximately  $22,500,  on 
which  rests  a  mortgage  of  $6,750.  An  endowment  of  $20,000  is  held.  The 
income  from  contributions  the  last  fiscal  year  from  November  1,  1909.  to 
November  1,  1910,  was  $19,978.40,  exclusive  of  a  bequest  of  $12,500. 


KANSAS  CITY  PURE  MILK  COMMISSION. 

(Established  1907.) 
F"  Location— 1115  Charlotte.    Telephone— Bell,  Grand  4650. 

Officers. 

H.  H.  Mayer,  Pres.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dreyfus,  Secy. 

Geo.  Bernheimer,  Treas.  Hal  H.  Lynch,  Supt. 

Chas.  Sachs,  Chm.  Advisory  Board. 

Objects. 

'To  provide  pure,  properly  modified  milk  for  poor  babies." 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  milk  is  sold  at  approximately  50  per  cent  of  cost.  Where  it  is  found 
necessary,  it  is  given  away  free. 

The  milk  is  guaranteed  to  be  pure.  The  sources  of  supply  are  properly 
inspected  and  the  most  cleanly  and  efficient  methods  of  handling  it  are  in- 
sisted upon. 

During  the  summer  of  1910,  twelve  milk  stations  were  operated  by  the 
Commission,  located  at  points  of  vantage  in  the  poorer  parts  of  town.  Six 
hundred  families  were  supplied  with  pure  milk. 

Penny  Ice  1911. 

During  the  summer  of  1911  penny  ice  was  supplied  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Pure  Milk  Commission,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. This  distribution  furnishes  an  example  of  maximum  efficiency  at  a  min- 
imum cost,  when  work  of  this  character  is  carried  on  in  close  co-operation 
by  existing  agencies. 

Distributed — 'June  3,631  Cakes  of  12^  lbs.  each. 

July   8,565  Cakes  of  12^  lbs.  each. 

Aug   8,096  Cakes  of  12r^  lbs.  each. 

Sept   2,022  Cakes  of  12 J/2  lbs.  each. 

Total  22,314  Cakes  of  12^  lbs.  each.  Total,  278,925  lbs. 

Ice  Donated— Armour  &  Co  120.000  lbs. 

City  Ice  Co   20.000  lbs. 

Tec   Purchased  168,760  lbs. 


Expense  of  Penny  Ice. 


STATIONS. 
Month.   


Helping  Hand, 

408  Main  

Institutional  Church, 

7th  and  Holmes  

Nigro's  Drug  Store, 

Mo.  and  Campbell.— 
Swope  Settlement, 

1608  Campbell  

Mattie  Rhodes, 

2340  W.  Prospect  

St.  Simon's  Nursery, 

534  Belmont    

P.  M.  Robb's  Drug 

Store,  534  Minn.  av.„ 
Kusler's  Bakery, 

2211  E.  19th   

Jewish  Building, 

Admiral  and  Harris'n 
Laboratory, 

1115  Charlotte   


Total   3,631 


CAKES  DISTRIBUTED. 


CAKES  SOLD. 


June 

J  uiy 

Aug. 

Sept 

Total 

i 

J  une 

Tnl-ir 

<juiy 

Aug. 

oept. 

Total- 

to 

j 

lQ\ 

8,399 

OQ 

39 

333 

1,360 

1,418 

288 

277 

1,213 

1,368 

288 

3,146 

16 
636 

16 

1,532 

1,101 

260 

3,529 

509 

1,316 

920 

202 

2,947 

165 

424 

379 

50 

1,018 

120 

366 

334 

50 

870 

1,022 

1,383 

1,123 

360 

3,888 

890 

1,351 

1,123 

360 

3,724 

14 

14 

295 

696 

744 

240 

1,975 

260 

696 

744 

240 

1,940 

901 

2,492 

2,466 

600 

6,459 

901 

2,492 

2,466 

600 

6,459 

171 

678 

865 

224 

1,938 

171 

678 

865 

224 

1,938 

3,631 

8,565 

8,096 

2,022 

22,314 

3,167 

8,112 

7,820 

1,964 

21,063 

Financial. 


Cost. 

Teaming  $229.25 

Labor   83.99 

Dock   2.80 

Printing   4.00 

Boxes   5.00 

ICE  PURCHASED. 
168,760  lbs  $16876 

"ICE  DONATION." 
Armour   &   Co.,    120,000  lbs. 

City  Ice  Co.,  20,000  lbs  

Supervision   100,00 


RECEIPTS. 

Ice   Sales  $210.63 

Cash  Donation  "Nicols"   2.00 

Deficit   381.17 


$593.80  $593.80 

Financial  Condition — (Exclusive  of  Penny  Ice.) 

The  total  income  for  the  period  from  June  1,  1910,  to  May  1,  1911, 
amounted  to  $8,664.05.  Of  this  $4,116.81  was  raised  by  Tag  Day,  $3,262.50 
from  the  sale  of  milk,  and  $1,254.00  by  contributions.  Expenses  amounted 
to  $6,646.49. 


LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR. 


(Home  Established  1882,  incorporated  1884.) 
Location — Thirty-first  and  Locust. 
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Management. 

This  Home  is  under  the  care  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

Object. 

To  care  for  the  destitute  aged  of  both  sexes. 

Methods  and  Work. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  60  years  old,  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  good  moral  character.  No  discrimination  is  exercised  as 
to  creed  or  nationality  in  the  reception  of  applicants..  The  Home  has  accom- 
modations for  over  200. 

Financial  Condition. 

No  statement  as  to  finances  was  submitted. 


MARGARET  KLOCK  ARMOUR  MEMORIAL  HOME  FOR  AGED 

COUPLES. 

(Established  1905.) 
Location — Twenty-second  and  Tracy.    Telephone — Home,  Main  6540. 

Officers  and  Trustees. 

Armour  Memorial  Home  is  managed  by  the  Women's  Christian  Associa 
tion,  established  in  1870  and  incorporated  in  1877,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  officers  : 

Mrs.  Margaret  Klock  Armour,  Pres.    M.  A.  Potts 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Ridenour,  Vice-Pres.  J.  C.  Lester 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Parker,  Vice-Pres.  Frank  Hagerman 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Schmelzer,  Vice-Pres.  Lee  Clark 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Byars,  Vice-Pres.  C.  D.  Parker 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Potts,  Treas.  Jos.  S.  Loose 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Haines,  Rec.  Secy.  George  Neff 

Mrs.  C.  H.  R.  McElroy,  Cor.  Secy.        Mrs.  W.  T.  Hayes,  Supt. 

Object. 

"To  provide  a  home  for  aged  couples.'' 

Methods  and  Work. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion. General  qualifications  for  admission  are  65  years  of  age  or  over,  ten 
years'  residence  in  Kansas  City,  and  an  admission  fee  of  $600.00  for  each  couple. 
No  one  is  admitted  who  is  able  to  care  for  self  outside  of  the  Home,  and 
in  case  property  comes  to  inmates  after  entrance,  it  must  be  made  over  to 
the  Association  as  a  requisite  for  staying.  Couples  are  received  on  pro- 
bation for  six  months. 

The  Home  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  Visiting  Committee^  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  members  of  the  Christian  Association  who  visit  the 
Home  not  less  than  twice  a  week. 

The  Home  was  erected  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Klock  Armour  on  land  donated 
to  the  Women's  Christian  Association  by  Colonel  Swope,  and  is  very  pleas- 
antly located.  It  is  very  well  equipped  and  modern  in  every  respect,  with 
infirmary,  reading  and  smoking  rooms,  etc. 

The  Home  has  capacity  for  fifty  people,  but  has  not  yet  been  used  to  its 
full  capacity.    At  present -the  number  of  beneficaries  is  twenty. 
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Financial  Condition. 

The  building  in  which  the  Home  is  housed  is  free  from  debt  and  is 
valued  at  approximately  $44,000.  Its  income  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
admission  fees  of  inmates  and  from  endowments.  Out  of  an  income  of 
$4,627.37  for  1910,  exclusive  of  balance  from  1909,  $2,538.95  was  received  from 
interest  on  endowments,  $1,800.00  in  admission  fees,  and  $288.42  from  con- 
tributions. 


MATTIE  RHODES  MEMORIAL  SOCIETY  NURSERY. 

(Established  1894,  incorporated  1896.) 
Location — 2340  West  Prospect  Place.    Telephone — Main  4157  Home. 

Officers. 

This  nursery  is  conducted  by  the  Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society,  of 
which  the  officers  are  as  follows : 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Nickels,  Pres.  Mrs.  Frank  Holland,  Rec.  Secy. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Gill,  1st  Vice-Pres.  Miss  May  Karnes,  Cor.  Secy. 

Miss  Adah  Hudson,  2d  Vice-PrCs.       Miss  Ethel  Ridenour,  Treas. 
Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Stevens,  Matron. 

Object. 

"The  care  of  children  from  2  to  12  years  whose  .mothers  are  working,  or 
who  have  no  mother." 

Methods  and  Work. 

This  nursery  meets  the  needs  of  the  Southwest  Boulevard  district,  it 
has  a  total  capacity  of  30.  The  aggregate  attendance  for  1910  was  4,854,  the 
average  being  15  2-3.    This  number  represented  27  different  families. 

The  nursery  is  well  equipped  with  the  facilities  common  to  nurseries, 
including  playground,  sleeping  room  with  cribs,  etc.  It  also  serves  as  a 
station  for  the  distribution  of  pure  milk  and  as  a  substation  for  the  Public 
Library.  1,027  books  were  distributed  during  the  year.  A  sewing  school  is 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  society  for  the  neighborhood.  The  present 
enrollment  is  35. 

The  influence  of  the  nursery  is  not  limited  to  the  children.  Kindly  and 
helpful  relations  are  maintained  with  the  parents,  and  a  direct  influence  for 
the  improvement  of  home  conditions  is  exerted.       .     '         •  • 

Financial  Condition. 

Receipts  for  1910  were  $2,743.45,  of  which  $1,174.02  came  from  contribu- 
tions, $461.69  from  interest  on  loans  and  endowments,  $937.03  from  the  1910 
Charity  Ball,  $140.09  from  payments  by  parents,  and  the  remainder  from 
minor  sources.  Expenses  amounted  to  $2,181.14.  The  total  assets  January  1, 
1911,  were  $6,581.76.   This  included  an  endowment  fund  of  $5,581.69. 


McCUNE  HOME  FOR  BOYS. 

(Established  1908.) 
Location — Northeast  of  Independence.    Telephone — Indep.  610  Home. 

Officers. 

This  Home  is  a  division  of  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  of  which 
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Hon.  Edward  E.  Porterfield  is  Judge.  It  is  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Superintendent,  J.  M.  Taylor. 

Object. 

To  provide  a  home  for  neglected  and  delinquent  hoys  committed  by  the 
Juvenile  Court. 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  boys  sent  here  are  given  no  definite  sentence,  but  are  paroled  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Home  is  located  on  a  farm  composed  partly  of  woodland  and  partly 
of  tillable  land.  This  not  only  affords  opportunity  to  keep  some  stock  and 
chickens,  and  to  do  some  gardening,  which  furnishes  some  employment  out  of 
school  hours,  but  it  also  furnishes  ample  room  for  a  large  park  and  play- 
ground for  the  boys. 

The  Home  is  built  on  the  cottage  plan,  giving  an  opportunity  to  develop 
genuine  home  life.  At  present  six  cottages  are  completed,  each  with  its  own 
family  of  boys  in  charge  of  a  master  and  matron. 

A  school  building,  soon  to  be  increased  in  size,  has  been  erected,  with  a 
manual  training  equipment.  The  teachers  are  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Kansas  City. 

The  boys  are  allowed  a  large  amount  of  freedom,  and  soon  look  on  the 
Farm  as  their  own  home.  New  boys  quickly  become  adjusted  to  their  sur- 
roundings through  the  influence  of  the  other  boys. 

From  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Home  until  the  beginning  of  1911, 
234  boys  had  been  admitted.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  sent  here 
during  1910,  and  104  were  present  at  the  first  of  the  year. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Home  for  1910  was  $54,006.66.  More  than  one-half 
of  this  was  expended  upon  new  buildings  and  for  personal  property. 


MERCY  HOSPITAL. 

(Established  1897,  incorporated  1901.) 
Location — 414  Highland.    Telephones— Main  797  Home;  Main  3781  Bell. 

Central  Board. 

Dr.  Alice  A.  Graham,  Pres.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Peters,  Auditor. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Volker  Wagner,  Vice-       Dr.  Katherine  B.  Richardson,  Cor. 

Pres.  Secy. 
Mrs.  Minnie  Hucke,  Treas.  Mrs.  L.  Wilson,  Supt. 

Object. 

To  care  for  sick,  crippled,  deformed  and  ruptured  children. 

Work  and  Methods. 

The  hospital  is  designed  particularly  for  deformed  and  crippled  children. 
Sick  children  also  are  taken  in.  Charity  patients  only  are  admitted.  Children 
are  admitted  from  birth  until  16  years  of  age.  One  room  is  reserved  for  the 
incurably  crippled. 

The  hospital  is  furnished  with  a  modern  operating  room  and  with  mod- 
ern appliances  throughout.  The  wards  are  generally  small,  running  from  3 
to  10  beds,  with  a  few  larger  outside  wards. 

The  hospital  has  a  total  capacity  of  approximately  85;  362  patients  were 
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cared  for  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  daily  average  being  33  and  the  average 
cost  per  day  amounting  to  93  cents. 

The  Board  of  Education  details  a  teacher  for  the  children  in  order  that 
they  may  keep  up  with  their  lessons.  They  are  taught  either  in  bed  or  in 
the  playroom. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Hospital  owns  its  building  and  grounds  free  from  all  incumbrances, 
valued  approximately  at  $40,000. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  contributions,  partly  from  membership  dues  in 
the  Mercy  Hospital  Club,  partly  from  collections  on  Silver  Day,  and  partly 
from  miscellaneous  donations.  The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909,  to  September  30,  1910,  including  balance  from  1909,  were 
$15,23471.  Of  this,  Mercy  Club  contributed  $3,269.80  and  Silver  Day  $5,575. 
An  admirable  system,  publishing  each  month  a  list  of  contributions  made,  is 
employed. 


NETTLETON  HOME. 

(See  George  H.  Nettleton  Home  for  Aged  Women.) 


OLD  FOLKS'  AND  ORPHANS'  HOME  (COLORED). 

(Established  1889;  incorporated  1896.) 
Location — 2446  Michigan  Avenue. 


Officers  and  Directors. 

The  Old  Folks'  and  Orphans'  Home  is  operated  by  the  Colored  People's 

Christian  Charity  Association,  of  which  the  following  are  the  officers  and 
directors : 


Mrs.  C.  E.  Cummings,  Pres. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  McClellan,  Vice-Pres. 
Victoria  E.  Overall,  Secy. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Foster,  Treas. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Nero,  Cor.  Secy. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Rogers 
J.  Dallas  Bowser 


A.  J.  Nash 
T.  B.  Steward 
H.  J.  Spigener 
W.  H.  Bousfield 
R.  W.  Foster 
L.  Amasa  Knox 


Object. 

To  provide  for  destitute  old  colored  people  and  orphans. 


Methods  and  Work. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cummings,  the 
president,  at  1826  Woodland  avenue.  Old  people  admitted  must  be  over 
60  years,  and  no  children  under  2  years  are  taken.  No  admission  fees  are 
charged,  but  whenever  possible  relatives  must  contribute  to  the  support  of 
inmates. 

The  Home  has  a  capacity  of  26.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  34  different 
persons  were  cared  for,  of  whom  14  were  old  folks  and  20  were  children. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  keep  old  people  and  children  in  the  same 
institution.  Since  most  of  the  inmates  are  old  people,  since  it  is  the  only 
institution  in  the  city  for  aged  colored  people,  and  since  it  is  best  fitted 
for  such,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  converted  into  an  old  folks'  home 
exclusively. 
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Financial  Condition. 

The  Association  owns  its  home,  valued  at  $6,000,  which  is  now  free 
from  mortgages.  The  total  income  from  March  1,  1910,  to  March  1,  1911, 
was  $1,230.33-,  of  which  $776.58  was  received  from  contributions,  $220  from 
endowments  and  $233.75  from  the  inmates  themsleves.  There  is  at  present  an 
indebtedness  of  $400  to  cover  current  expenses.  Wider  financial  support 
is  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Home. 

PENNY  ICE. 

(See  Kansas  City  Pure  Milk  Commission.) 

PERRY  MEMORIAL  HOME  (K.  C.  ORPHAN  BOYS'  HOME). 

(Established  and  incorporated  1896.) 
Location — 922-24  Westport  Avenue.   Telephones — Home  826  South, 
Bell  2530  South. 

Management. 

This  Home  is  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul. 

Object. 

"The  care  and  education  of  orphan  boys ;  in  exceptional  cases,  the  care 
of  boys  who  are  not  orphans,  but  who  for  various  reasons  are  without  a 
home." 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  divisions  of  work  include : 

1.  A  free  home  for  orphan  boys  or  other  boys  whose  parents  or 
guardians  are  unable  to  support  them. 

2.  A  pay  home  for  other  boys,  supported  partly  or  wholly  by  parents 
or  guardians. 

3.  Placing  out  of  boys  reaching  the  age  of  14  in  the  state  of  Missouri 
whenever  legal  guardians  cannot  claim  them. 

The  ages  of  the  children  cared  for  vary  from  4  to  14.  No  discrimi- 
nation as  to  religious  faith  is  exercised  in  regard  to  those  admitted.  A 
common  school  education  is  provided  for  the  children.  Their  number  gen- 
erally varies  from  110  to  130,  but  a  new  addition  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion which  will  increase  the  capacity. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  income  and  expense  for  1910  approximated  $8,000.  Of  this  $3,000 
was  received  from  the  Labor  Day  picnic,  and  the  remainder  mainly  from 
the  guardians  or  parents  of  pay  children,  and  from  occasional  donations, 
[ncreased  financial  support  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the 
addition  now  being  constructed. 

PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION. 

(See  Kansas  City  Playground  Association.) 

POST  GRADUATE  HOSPITAL. 

(See  Kansas  City  Post  Graduate  Hospital.; 
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PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION. 

(See  Kansas  City  Provident  Association.) 

PURE  MILK  ASSOCIATION. 

(See  Kansas  City  Pure  Milk  Association.) 


REST  COTTAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

(Established  1904;  incorporated  1906.) 
Location— 2033  Brighton  Avenue.   Telephone— Bell  1792Y  East. 

Officer*. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Earhart,  Pres.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gammage,  Secy. 

John  J.  Loser,  Vice-Pres.  Miss  Lue  Miller,  Treas.  and  Matron. 

Object. 

To  maintain  a  home  for  erring  girls  and  women  and  to  assist  them  in 
their  restoration. 

Methods  and  Work. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Matron  at  the  Cottage. 
The  Home  is  open  to  anyone  who  has  gone  astray,  the  only  limitation  being 
the  capacity  of  the  building.  The  Cottage  is  not  a  maternity  home,  but 
women  having  children  are  admitted. 

Room  is  provided  for  nine  inmates.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  forty- 
four  different  girls  and  twenty-two  babies  were  cared  for  at  one  time  or 
another. 

The  Cottage  is  operated  as  a  real  home.  Its  small  size  renders  this 
peculiarly  practicable.    Housework,  sewing  and  laundry  work  are  provided. 

The  Association  has  laid  the  foundation  for  its  own  building  at  2037 
Brighton  avenue. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  total  income  during  1910  for  running  expenses  was  $910.33,  en- 
tirely secured  from  contributions;  of  this,  $376.41  was  expended.  Contri- 
butions to  the  amount  of  $636.52  for  a  new  building  were  received. 


ST.  ANTHONY'S  HOME  FOR  INFANTS  AND  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL. 

(Established  and  incorporated  1899.) 
Location — 23rd  Street  and  College  Avenue.    Telephones — Home  2466  East, 

Bell  649  East. 

Management. 

This  Home  is  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  super- 
vised by  the  following  directors  : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Lillis,  Pres.  Sister  Alovsia 

The  Rev.  F.  X.  Antill,  C.  M.  Sister  Benigna 

John  W.  Wagner  Sister  Justin 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Keith  Sister  Agatha,  Treas. 
S.  J.  Hayde 
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Object. 

"The  care  and  maintenance  of  orphan,  half-orphan,  sick,  destitute  or 
abandoned  infants  and  the  care  of  maternity  patients." 

Methods  and  Work. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Home.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  68  beds,  of  which  61  are  in  wards  and  7  in  private  rooms. 
There  is  sufficient  room  to  provide  for  a  number  of  additional  beds  if  the 
same  should  be  found  necessary. 

The  Home  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plot  of  ground  with 
outdoor  porches  and  all  the  advantages  of  outdoor  treatment. 

A  number  of  professional  nurses  are  employed  in  addition  to  the 
Sisters  in  charge. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  work  done  is  of  a  charitable  nature. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  out  of  200  patients  treated,  186  were  wholly  or 
partly  free.  The  average  cost  per  day  is  61  cents.  A  number  of  the 
infants  cared  for  are  placed  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Home  is  housed  in  its  own  building.  This,  with  other  real  estate 
owned,  is  valued  at  approximately  $100,000,  on  which  a  mortgage  of 
$6,315.70  rests. 

The  income  for  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1909,  to  September  30, 
1910,  was  $7,400.79,  of  which  $4,259.95  was  received  from  contributions  (in- 
cluding $950.00  from  the  Hospital  Day  Association),  $2,236.13  from  pay  in- 
mates and  $904.71  from  other  sources. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL. 

(Established  1875;  incorporated.) 
Location — 710  Penn  Avenue.    Telephones — Home  848  Main,  Bell  848  Main. 

Management. 

This  hospital  is  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet. 

Object. 

To  care  for  charity  as  well  as  for  pay  patients. 

Methods  and  Work. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  is  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  of  Kansas  City. 
Although  primarily  for  pay  patients,  those  without  funds  will  also  be  ad- 
mitted. No  discrimination  is  exercised  as  to  the  religious  faith  of  those 
cared  for. 

Financial  Condition. 

No  statement  as  to  finances  was  submitted.  The  hospital  is  not  now  in- 
cluded among  those  aided  by  the  Hospital  Day  Association. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  ORPHAN  GIRLS'  HOME. 

(Established  1879;  incorporated  1893.) 
Location     Thirty-first  and  Jefferson  Streets.    Telephones  -Home  445 
South,  Bell  66  South. 

Management. 

This  Home  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet. 
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Object. 

To  care  for  and  educate  orphan  girls,  and  in  exceptional  cases  to  care 
for  girls  who  are  not  orphans,  but  who  for  various  reasons  are  without 
a  home. 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  divisions  of  work  include: 

1.  A  free  home  for  girls  from  the  kindergarten  age  up  to  the  work- 
ing age  and  over. 

2.  A  pay  home  for  girls  of  the  same  ages  partially  supported  by  parents 
or  guardians. 

3.  A  boarding  home  for  a  small  number  of  older  girls,  graduated 
from  the  institution  and  working,  but  who  have  not  found  a  home  else- 
where. 

No  discrimination  as  to  religious  faith  of  applicants  is  exercised.  The 
number  of  children  ranges  from  120  to  150.  They  are  given  a  common 
school  education.  Placing  out  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

Financial  Condition. 

Aside  from  that  which  is  received  from  pay  children,  most  of  the  funds 
are  raised  by  a  Fourth  of  July  picnic.  The  proceeds  for  this  for  1910  were 
$4,896.%.    The  expenses  average  about  $600  per  month. 


ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL. 

(Established  1902.) 
Location — Eleventh  and  Euclid.    Telephones — Both,  East  2342. 

Officers  and  Directors. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  managed  by  the  Church  Charity  Association,  in- 
corporated in  1882,  of  which  the  following  are  the  officers  and  directors : 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Sidney  C.  Partridge,        M.  G.  Harman 

D.  D,  Pres.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Ritchey 

John  T.  Harding,  Vice-Pres.  The  Rev.  Julius  A.  Schaad 

W.  A.  Rule,  Treas.  A.  C.  Stowell 

Jay  M.  Lee,  Secy.  John  Q.  Watkins 

Chas.  H.  Childs 

Object. 

The  main  object  of  the  Association  is  "to  conduct  a  charity  and  pay 
hospital."  "All  sums  received  from  pay  patients  are  to  be  expended  for 
the  support  and  extension  of  said  hospital." 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  hospital  is  maintained  under  Episcopal  auspices,  but  attaches  no 
importance  to  sectarianism  in  the  reception  of  patients.  Applications  for 
admission  should  be  made  directly  to  the  hospital. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
hospital. 

Twenty-five  beds  are  found  in  the  hospital,  16  in  wards  and  9  in  private 
rooms.  During  the  last  year,  281  patients  were  cared  for,  of  which  58  were 
wholly  or  partially  free. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  Auxiliary  is  composed  of  a  number  of  women  ap- 
pointed from  the  various  Ep'scopal  parishes  of  this  city  and  Independence. 
Its  aim  is  to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of  the  hospital.    It  has  been  par- 
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ticularly  interested  in  securing  a  chapel,  making  improvements,  securing 
flowers  for  the  patients,  etc. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  Club,  an  organization  of  young  ladies,  was  organ- 
ized to  secure  a  children's  ward.  It  has  supplied  two  free  beds  in  the 
hospital  for  children,  and  during  the  summer  of  1911  maintained  an  outdoor 
camp  for  poor  people's  sick  babies  in  need  of  hospital  care. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Association  owns  its  building,  valued  at  $38,581.41.  With  other 
assets  it  holds  property  valued  at  $48,139.21,  on  which  an  incumbrance  of 
$24s322.66  rests. 

The  income  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1909,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1910,  was  derived  from  pay  inmates,  membership  dues  in  the  Church 
Charity  Association  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Club,  and  donations  amounting 
in  all  to  $17,335.36.  Out  of  this,  $12,376.05  was  received  from  pay  patients 
and  $4,118.28  from  contributions.  The  contributions  included  $941.00  from 
the  Hospital  Day  Association,  $1,189.98  from  life  memberships  and  dues, 
$600.00  from  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Club,  and  $1,387.30  general. 


ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 

(Established  and  incorporated  1909.) 
Location— 2800  Main  Street.    Telephones— Bell  South  463,  Home  South  3988. 

Management. 

This  Hospital  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary. 
Methods  and  Work. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Kansas  City  doing  charitable 
work. 

It  is  housed  in  a  modern,  well  equipped  building  of  recent  construction, 
with  a  capacity  of  123  beds,  of  which  66  are  in  wards  and  57  in  private 
rooms. 

During  the  fiscal  year  from  September  30,  1909,  to  September  30,  1910, 
1,635  different  patients  were  cared  for,  of  whom  192  were  treated  free.  Out 
of  23,187  days  hospital  care,  3>,725  were  free.  The  cost  per  day  averaged 
73  cents. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  value  of  real  estate  and  buildings  amounts  to  $172,592.23.  Furni- 
ture, fixtures  and  other  assets  bring  this  up  to  $194,076.  Upon  this  a  heavy 
incumbrance  rests,  the  total  of  mortgages  and  other  debts  being  $134,926. 

Out  of  a  total  income  for  the  fiscal  year,  September  1,  1910,  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1911,  of  $50,062.83,  pay  patients  contributed  $34,228.94  and  donations 
amounted  to  $9,987.98.  Of  the  latter,  $1,955  was  received  from  the  Hospital 
Day  Association. 


ST.  SIMON'S  NURSERY  HOUSE. 

(Established  1910.) 
Location— 536  Belmont  Avenue.    Telephone— Bell  2205Y  Main. 

Management. 

This  institution  is  a  department  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Episcopal  church.  Rev.  E.  S.  Willctt  (Main  1764  Bell)  is  the  super- 
intendent, and  Charlotte  Johnson  the  matron. 
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Object. 

To  provide  a  social  settlement  for  the  colored  people  of  the  North 
Side. 

Methods  and  Work. 

The  activities  of  the  settlement  include  a  day  nursery,  a  temporary 
boarding  home  for  children,  and  care  of  sick  children;  it  also  serves  as  a 
center  for  a  health  department  clinic  for  children  and  for  the  distribution 
of  penny  ice  and  pure  milk.  Fifteen  resident  children  and  as  many  more 
"day"  children  can  be  cared  for  at  the  same  time. 

A  nominal  charge,  five  cents  a  day  and  up,  is  made  for  nursery  children. 
Those  boarded  are  paid  for  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  parent.  The 
Juvenile  Court  sends  certain  charges  here  to  be  kept.  These  are  adopted 
out  under  its  direction. 

The  Nursery  House  also  serves  as  a  means  of  education  and  instruction 
for  the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  proper  care  of  children. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  main  sources  of  income  are  from  contributions  and  from  the  bene- 
ficiaries; $1,43078  was  raised  the  first  year,  May  1,  1910,  to  May  1,  1911, 
of  which  $649.50  was  received  from  contributions  and  $530.43  for  the  care 
of  inmates.    Of  the  latter  $384.83  was  paid  for  charges  of  the  County  Court. 


SWEDISH  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  (TRINITY  HOSPITAL). 

(Established  and  incorporated  1906.) 
Location — 30th  and  Wyandotte  Streets.   Telephones — Both,  3185  South. 

Officers. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Lindquist,  Pres.  J.  Harold  Olson,  Secy 

J.  A.  Engwall,  Vice-Pres.  A  Hawkinson,  Treas. 

Object. 

To  provide  hospital  facilities  not  only  for  those  able  to  pay  for  the  same, 
but  also  free  of  charge  for  those  unable  to  pay. 

Methods  and  Work. 

This  Hospital  recently  moved  from  its  old  location  at  1334  East  Eighth 
street  to  the  commodious  and  modern  building  now  occupied  which  overlooks 
Penn  Valley  Park. 

Modern  operating  rooms  are  provided.  A  training  school  for  nurses  is 
also  conducted  in  connection  with  the  hospital.  Room  is  provided  for  45 
to  50  patients. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  206  patients  were  treated,  of  whom  59  were 
wholly  or  partly  free.   The  per  capita  cost  was  $2.11  per  day. 

Financial  Condition. 

For  the  year,  September  30,  1909,  to  September  30,  1910,  the  income  was 
$8,601.38,  of  which  $7,853.47  was  derived  from  pay  patients  and  $747.91  from 
donations.  The  latter  includes  $512  received  from  the  Hospital  Day  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  value  of  present  buildings,  real  estate  and  fixtures  amounts  approxi- 
mately to  $50,000,  on  which  an  incumbrance  of  $30,000  rests. 
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THOMAS  H.  SWOPE  SETTLEMENT. 

(Established  1901;  incorporated  1906.) 
Location — 16X38-14  Campbell  Street.    Telephones — Home  2325  Main, 

2325  Grand. 

This  settlement  was  known  as  the  South  Side  Social  Settlement  during 
1901-5  and  as  the  Franklin  Institute  and  Social  Settlement  1905-9. 

Officers  and  Directors. 


Benjamin  B.  Lee,  Pres. 
Herbert  V.  Jones,  Vice-Pres. 
Inghram  D.  Hook,  Secy. 
Fletcher  Cowherd,  Treas. 
Frank  A.  Baker 
W.  J.  Berkowitz 
Scott  P.  Child,  M.  D. 
H.  J.  Diffenbaugh 
Matthew  A.  Foster 

Dr.  David  H. 


Nathan  S.  Hendrix 

D.  L.  James 
Robert  V.  Jones 
Howard  F.  Lea 
Paul  J.  Leidigh 

E.  L.  McClure 
R.  H.  McCord 
Ralph  P.  Swofford 

Bokhof,  Head  Resident. 


Object. 

"To  institute,  encourage  and  maintain  social,  educational  and  industrial 
improvements  in  Kansas  City." 

Methods  and  Work. 

Swope  Settlement  moved  into  the  new  and  commodious  bu'lding  which 
it  now  occupies  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  (1911).  This  building  is 
arranged,  furnished  and  equipped  to  meet  the  broadest  needs  of  social  settle- 
ment work.  It  contains  an  auditorium,  library,  gymnasium,  public  laundry, 
domestic  science  and  manual  training  departments,  dental,  medical  and  sur- 
gical clinics,  day-nursery  with  creche,  a  pure  milk  station,  a  number  of  club- 
rooms  and  pleasant  residential  quarters. 

The  creche  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Settlement's  day-nursery, 
the  kindergarten  for  children  over  three  years  of  age  conducted  in  its  gym- 
nasium, a  dental  clinic  which  is  open  during  all  of  every  week  day,  a  large 
library  of  its  own  in  addition  to  a  branch  of  the  city  library,  a  roof  garden 
for  use  by  clubs  on  hot  summer  evenings,  and  small  and  large  classes  in 
music  and  dancing,  are  distinctive  features  of  Swope  Settlement's  work. 


Financial  Condition. 

The  Settlement  owns  its  building,  furnishings  and  equipment,  valued  at 
about  $65,000.  Its  work  is  supported  partly  by  the  income  from  a  permanent 
fund  and  partly  by  subscription  from  its  d'rectors  and  their  friends.  The 
amount  received  in  contributions  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  December,  1909, 
to  December,  1910,  was  $3,048.50,  and  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund 
was  $1,631.77. 

TRINITY  HOSPITAL. 

(See  Swedish  Hospital  Association.) 


TWENTY-NINTH  STREET  INSTITUTE. 

(Established  1911.) 

Location— 1111-15  West  Twenty-ninth  Street.    Telephone— Grand  4121  Bell. 

Officers. 

Dr.  John  Punton,  Pres.  James  T.  Bradley,  Treas. 

James  D.  Bufton,  Vice-Pres.  J.  Roy  Postlethwait,  Secy,  and  Supt. 
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Object. 

To  furnish  an  educational  and  social  settlement  with  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion, and  in  every  way  possible  to  provide  a  counter  attraction  to  places 
of  vice. 

Work  and  Methods. 

The  settlement  especially  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Penn  Valley  dis- 
trict, which  is  a  workman's  district,  a  large  percentage  of  whose  inhabitants 
are  railroad  employees. 

A  gymnasium,  reading  room,  game  room,  library  and  free  bath  room  have 
been  provided.  Men's,  women's,  girls'  and  boys'  gymnasium  classes  are 
conducted. 

An  evening  course  in  telegraphy  is  offered.  Facilities  for  recreation  are 
provided  and  the  building  is  extensively  used  as  a  social  center  for  the 
neighborhood. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  Institute  owns  the  building  and  lots  on  which  it  stands,  with  an 
approximate  value  of  $6,000.  On  these  there  is  a  mortgage  for  $3,500.  The 
annual  expense  is  approximately  $3,000  per  year. 

UNITED  JEWISH  CHARITIES. 

(See  Jewish  Educational  Institute.) 

VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION. 

(Established  1891.  Incorporated.) 
Location— 1115  Charlotte  Street.    Telephones— Grand  933  Bell;  Main  7724 

Home. 

Officers  and  Board  of  Managers. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Logan,  Pres.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Mason, 

Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Moore,  1st  Vice-Pres.       Mrs.  Jos.  Meinrath, 
Mrs.  Jas.  Mackenzie,  2d  Vice-Pres.         Mrs.  W.  H.  Chapman. 
Mrs.  D.  M.  F.  Weeks,  Secy.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Pratt, 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Burnap,  Treas.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Thome, 

Mrs.  Herman  Brumback.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Moore, 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Schauffler,  Mrs.  J.  A.  L.  Waddell, 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Richards,  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Root, 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Velie,  Mrs  Alfred  Gregory. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Miss  Mena  Shipley,  Snpt. 

Object. 

"The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  furnish  visiting  nurses  to  those 
otherwise  unable  to  secure  skilled  attendance  when  ill ;  to  teach  cleanliness 
and  proper  care  of  invalids." 

Methods  and  Work. 

Five  nurses,  in  addition  to  the  Superintendent,  devote  their  time  to  the 
work  of  the  Association.  Applications  to  secure  their  aid  should  be  made 
preferably  to  the  main  office ;  otherwise  to  some  one  of  the  officers  or  board 
of  managers. 

The  Association  maintains  three  general  lines  of  work : 

1.  Free  general  nursing  in  the  homes  of  needy  families. 

2.  Free  nursing  for  those  tubercular. 

3.  Paid  work  for  patients  able  to  pay. 

The  first  division  is  most  important.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-four  dif- 
ferent patients  were  cared  for  and  3,622  visits  made  in  their  behalf  in  1910. 

Under  the  second  division,  one  nurse  devotes  her  time  to  work  for  tuber- 
culars.    Free  milk  and  eggs  are  furnished  these.    The  funds  received  from 
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the  Hospital  Day  Association  are  devoted  to  this  branch.  Seventy-four  cases 
were  cared  for  and  844  visits  made. 

The  third  class  embraces  paid  work  of  all  kinds.  The  Association  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  whereby 
it  cares  for  the  industrial  policy  holders  of  the  latter.  This  service  is  paid 
for  at  a  reasonable  rate  per  visit.  The  Association  will  send  a  trained  nurse 
to  other  pay  patients  also  at  low  rates. 

Financial  Condition. 

The  work  is  maintained  by  membership  fees,  donations  of  money  and 
supplies,  and  by  occasional  entertainments.  A  certain  amount  is  received  from 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  for  care  of  its  cases.  The  membership 
fee  is  $3.00. 

Including-  the  balance  from  1909,  the  total  income  for  1910  was  $4,816.39. 
Out  of  this  $903.00  was  received  from  contributions,  $607.00  from  member- 
ships, $1,350.00  from  the  Hospital  Day  Association  (2  years),  and  $1,033.50 
from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

VOLKER  TUBERCULAR  PAVILION. 

(See  City  Hospitals.) 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS. 

(Established  1911.) 

Location — County  Court  House.    Telephones — Main  8500  Home;  Main  8500 

Bell. 

Officers. 

These  pensions  are  administered  by  the  Juvenile  Court  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Judge  Edward  E.  Porterfield.  The  funds  are  supplied  by  the  County 
Court. 

Object. 

To  prevent  delinquency  and  secure  proper  care  for  the  child  in  the  home. 

Methods  and  Work. 

Applications  to  secure  this  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

The  pension  may  be  granted  to  widows,  or  the  wives  of  men  in  prison, 
with  children  less  than  14  years  of  age.  Ten  dollars  per  month  may  be 
allowed  for  one  child  and  $5  for  each  additional  child  under  14.  The  granting 
of  the  pension  lies  practically  within  the  discretion  of  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court.  The  bill  creating  these  pensions  further  safeguarded  it  by  a  number 
of  provisions,  among  which  are  the  following : 

1.  The  child  or  children  for  which  the  money  is  paid  must  live  with 
their  mother. 

2.  The  mother  must  be  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  well  fitted  to 
care  for  her  children. 

3.  The  pension  is  to  be  granted  to  no  one  except  a  resident  of  the  county 
for  the  preceding  two  years. 

Financial  Provisions. 

As  the  pensions  have  just  begun  to  be  granted  (July,  1910),  no  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  as  to  the  expenditure  for  one  year.  Twelve  thousand 
dollars  is  the  maximum  allowed  annually. 

WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

(See  Gillis  Orphans'  Home  and  Margaret  Klock  Armour  Memorial  Home.) 


II.    SUMMARY  OF  THE  HOUSING  INVESTIGATION  TO 

MAY  1,  1911. 

Based  Upon  Compilations  Made  by  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Cruise. 


In  June,  1910,  the  actual  Housing  Survey  of  Kansas  City  was 
begun.  Prior  to  that  time  some  preliminary  work  had  been  done  in 
securing  proper  forms  on  which  to  enter  results  found. 

The  object  of  this  survey  is  three-fold  in  character: 

1.  To  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  housing  conditions  in 
the  city,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  housing  laws  so  as  to  meet 
the  evils  now  existing,  as  well  as  to  safeguard  future  development. 

2.  To  secure,  while  the  investigation  is  in  progress,  such  rem- 
edies as  the  existing  laws  will  afford. 

3.  To  get  an  insight  into  actual  living  conditions  aside  from 
housing  itself. 

It  was  found  convenient  to  divide  the  parts  of  the  city  with  the 
more  serious  housing  problems  into  eight  districts.  Three  of  these 
at  present  have  been  surveyed  and  three  have  been  partially  covered. 
Seven  different  inspectors  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  at  various 
times,  the  average  being  three  for  the  whole  period. 

The  method  pursued  was  to  take  measurements  of  each  house, 
make  a  diagram  of  it,  inspect  house  and  premises,  and  carefully  note 
all  the  defects  found.  The  cards  on  which  this  is  entered  are  then 
filed  away  and  arranged  by  street  number.  This  will  facilitate  later 
inspections  and  the  new  cards  can  be  filed  with  the  old  ones  to  show 
improvements,  additions  and  repairs.  Where  defects  are  found,  they 
are  remedied  either  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  owner  or  tenant 
directly  to  the  same,  or  else  by  reporting  them  to  the  city  depart- 
ment having  jurisdiction.  Efforts  are  not  relaxed  when  complaints 
have  been  lodged.  Follow-up  visits  are  made  until  the  appropriate 
remedy  is  secured. 

It  takes  money  to  alter  and  repair  houses.  Tenants  have  a  right 
to  get  what  they  pay  for.  Society  can  afford  to  allow  neither  land- 
lord nor  tenant  to  live  under  conditions  which  make  for  the  sub- 
normal in  life  and  efficiency.  Every  dollar  spent  means  the  consider- 
able blessing  of  good  environment.  Cleanliness,  sense  of  security, 
modesty,  health,  good  citizenship — these  all  depend  on  the  kind  of 
houses  people  live  in.  Given  a  clean,  lighted,  ventilated  house,  and 
there  is  hope.  Given  a  dirty,  insanitary,  dilapidated,  dark,  neglected 
house,  and  despair  and  immorality  are  as  inevitable  as  logic.  When 
the  basement  occupants  are  horses  and  cows,  we  cannot  expect  rapid 
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mental  or  moral  development  in  the  neighbors  on  the  first  floor.  An 
odoriferous  alley  is  no  encouragement  to  thrift.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  argue  that  privies  without  doors  degrade  the  morals  of  a  yard  full 
of  children.  Fire  escapes,  filled  with  garbage  cans  or  flour  boxes 
or  packing  cases,  are  not  fulfilling  their  mission.  Leaky  bath  tubs  do 
little  for  the  people  downstairs.  Sewer  gas  in  a  toilet  room  bears 
directly  on  health,  and  health  has  everything  to  do  with  the  bread 
and  butter  problem. 

Following  is  a  statistical  record  of  what  has  been  accomplished : 


Number  of  houses  inspected   4,933 

Number  of  houses  on  which  permanent  repairs  were  secured   571 

Number  houses  condemned   83 

Number  of  fire  escapes  erected   52 

Number  of  flues  repaired   13 

Number  of  bath  tubs  installed   18 

Number  of  toilets  installed   18 

Number  of  cases  of  old  plumbing  repaired  and  trapped   62 

Number  of  vaults  cleaned   79 

Number  of  premises  and  alleys  cleaned   461 

Number  of  sewer  connections  made,  stoppages  removed  and  anti-freeze 

toilets  put  in   39 

City  water  put  into  houses  or  yards   26 

Roofs,  floors,  walks,  porches  and  windows  improved  or  repaired   274 


Eighty-three  houses  have  been  condemned  as  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate result  of  the  survey.  Not  one  of  them  was  fit  for  human  habi- 
tation. In  size  they  varied  from  one  family  hut  to  seven  family  ten- 
ements. As  to  character  they  included  unsanitary  houseboats,  tum- 
bledown one-room  shacks  and  barns  where  animals  were  housed  on 
one  floor  and  people  on  the  other. 

The  number  (52)  of  fire  escapes  erected  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  inspection  is  also  noteworthy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
connection  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  4,993  houses  inspected 
must  legally  be  provided  with  fire  escapes,  since  one  and  two-story, 
and  at  times,  three-story  houses,  are  exempt.  Consequently  52  is  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  inspected  houses  required  by  law 
to  be  equipped  with  fire  escapes. 

Many  plumbing  improvements  were  secured.  These  included 
the  installation  of  bath  tubs  and  toilets,  repairs  of  defective  pipes 
and  fixtures,  connection  with  sewers,  etc.  The  character  of  these 
betterments  has  been  very  varied.  In  some  buildings  they  have  been 
of  very  considerable  importance,  in  others  of  less  relative  value.  An 
entirely  new  system  of  plumbing  was  installed  in  an  exceedingly 
unsanitary  lodging  house  at  a  cost  of  $1,000. 

At  a  conservative  estimate  the  cost  of  these  various  improve- 
ments is  $13,100,  not  counting  the  cost  of  tearing  down  condemned 
houses,  cleaning  premises,  etc. 

The  fire  escapes  have  cost  all  the  way  from  $25.00  to  $60.00, 
averaging  about  $40.00  each. 
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Installing  a  bath  tub  costs  $50.00,  a  toilet  $35.00,  but  when 
entirely  new  plumbing  and  sewer  connection  have  to  be  added  (as  is 
true  in  almost  every  case)  the  cost  is  probably  $75.00. 

Putting  in  city  water  costs  as  little  as  $15.00  sometimes,  as 
much  as  $50.00  at  others,  the  cost  depending  upon  the  number  of 
feet  the  hydrant  is  placed  from  the  water  main ;  the  estimated  aver- 
age is  $25.00. 

Repairs  on  houses  have  in  some  cases  been  expensive,  as  when 
a  roof  has  been  shingled,  a  new  floor  laid,  a  porch  rebuilt  or  a  house 
painted  outside  and  in.  In  other  cases,  some  rooms  have  been 
patched  and  then  papered ;  walks  and  steps  have  been  mended ;  new 
windows  have  been  cut.  The  average  expense  has  been  about  $20.00. 
Plumbing  repairs,  cleaning  and  connecting  sewers,  and  cleaning  cess- 
pools and  vaults,  has  been  an  important  though  not  an  expensive 
work.  No  estimate  has  been  made  on  cleaning  premises,  tearing 
down  condemned  houses,  etc. 

This  sketch  is  not  intended  as  a  full  report  of  the  housing  inves- 
tigations. After  the  survey  of  all  the  districts  has  been  completed, 
a  general  report  on  housing,  with  recommendations  for  needed  leg- 
islation, will  be  published. 
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III.    THE  WORKING  CONDITIONS  OF  WOMEN. 


Since  February,  1911,  Miss  Ruth  White  has  been  investigating 
the  working  conditions  of  women. 

A  preliminary  study  was  made  by  her  of  the  results  of  this 
investigation  up  to  May,  1911,  in  order  that  a  report  on  wages  in 
Kansas  City  might  be  made  at  the  meeting  held  during  the  visit  of 
Miss  Maude  E.  Miner,  Secretary  of  New  York  Probation  Associa- 
tion, for  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  relation  of  women's  wages  to 
women's  delinquency. 

The  following  are  the  most  significant  of  the  figures  given  in 
this  report : 

Of  1,000  factory  girls  under  25  years  of  age,  personal  investiga- 
tion shows  that  597  are  receiving  less  than  seven  dollars  per  week, 
and  785  are  receiving  less  than  eight  dollars  per  week.  Of  1,000 
women  and  girls  (all  ages)  in  mercantile  establishments,  reports 
submitted  by  their  employers  show  that  384  are  receiving  less  than 
seven  dollars  and  623  less  than  eight  dollars.  Figures  given  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  living  for  these  girls  show  that  eight  dollars  per  week 
is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  minimum  wage  on  which  a  girl  can 
live  with  any  degree  of  safety  and  comfort. 

A  full  report  will  be  published  after  the  investigation  has  been 
finished. 
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IV.    UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  KANSAS  CITY. 


(This  report  is  a  result  of  the  collaboration  of  W.  I.  Potter,  F. 
R.  Johnson  and  L.  A.  Halbert.  Mr.  Potter  is  responsible  for  the 
local  statistics  and  for  the  drafting  of  parts  one  to  four;  Mr.  John- 
son prepared  parts  five,  six  and  seven,  and  Mr.  Halbert  wrote  the 
part  entitled  "A  Local  Program.") 

A  consideration  of  unemployment  here  involves  largely  the  un- 
employed population  of  the  North  Side,  who  are  mostly  casual  labor- 
ers, and  a  consideration  of  unemployment  due  to  slackness  in  the 
building  trades  or  occupations  dependent  upon  the  building  trades. 

1.     Individual  Cases. 

In  investigating  the  unemployed  of  the  North  Side,  2,008  un- 
employed men  were  personally  interviewed  in  February,  1911,  repre- 
senting the  following  nationalities  and  occupations : 


1,137  or  56.62%  Americans. 
345  or  17.18%  Greeks. 
112  or   5.57%  Italians. 
72  or    3.59%  Mexicans. 
62  or    3.08%  Germans. 
59  or   2.93%  Irish. 
27  or    1.34%  Swedish. 
11  or     .06%  Scotch. 
183  or    9.64%  all  others. 


2,008 


1,017  or  56.72%  R.  R.  laborers. 
153  or    7.61%  farm  hands. 
126  or    6.27%  engaged  in  building 

trades. 

88  or   4.38%  in  factories  and 

commerce. 
66  or    3.28%  in  domestic  service. 
39  or    1.94%  in  construction  labor. 
519  or  19.80%  in  all  other  occupa- 
tions. 


2.008 


The  above  figures  fairly  represent  the  nationalities  making  up 
the  unemployed  population  of  the  North  Side  and  their  occupations 
prior  to  becoming  unemployed.  Approximately  three-fifths  of  all  of 
these  during  the  month  of  February  were  American  born.  The 
Greeks  represented  the  largest  foreign  element,  the  Italians  coming 
next,  then  the  Mexicans.  The  Greeks  are  the  least  dependent  of  any 
of  the  unemployed.  Owing  to  their  clannishness  and  frugality,  they 
are  able  to  maintain  themselves  through  the  winter  until  railroad 
construction  work  begins  in  the  spring.  The  American  laborer  is  the 
most  helpless  when  out  of  work.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  Austrians  and 
some  others,  he  spends  most  of  his  income  either  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  or  for  liquor — in  a  great  many  cases  (particularly 
among  the  unemployed  found  during  the  winter  months  on  the 
North  Side)  the  largest  part  of  the  wage  goes  for  liquor  and  as  soon 
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as  a  man  is  thrown  out  of  employment  he  may  become  a  beggar  or 
a  public  charge.  Only  308,  or  15.33  per  cent,  of  these  2,008  unem- 
ployed men  interviewed  possessed  a  trade ;  the  remainder  were  un- 
skilled laborers.  About  one-tenth  (11.30  per  cent)  were  married 
men,  having  families  averaging  three  children  each.  But  75  per  cent 
of  these  married  men  were  foreigners,  who  had  left  their  families 
in  the  old  country,  leaving  only  2.8  per  cent  having  families  in  this 
country  to  be  supported.  The  cause  of  the  large  unemployed  popu- 
lation on  the  North  Side  during  the  winter  months  primarily  is  a 
decrease  in  the  demand  for  farm  labor  and  railroad  construction 
laborers,  as  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  were  previous  to  their  unem- 
ployment working  upon  the  railroads  and  farms  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  and  the  North  and  Northwest.  Very  little  work  can  be  done 
in  those  localities  during  the  winter  months.  As  a  result  these  men 
come  to  Kansas  City  expecting  to  be  shipped  to  the  South  and  South- 
west upon  railroad  work  there.  The  demand  for  railroad  laborers 
last  winter  was  considerably  less  than  usual,  as  is  shown  by  the 
figures  given  by  employment  agencies  handling  railroad  laborers 
only.  Consequently  many  were  stranded  in  Kansas  City  without 
work  or  without  money. 

The  remaining  25  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  interviewed  were, 
prior  to  their  unemployment,  engaged  in  the  building  trades,  domes- 
tic service,  government  construction  work  or  employed  in  factories 
and  commercial  pursuits.  It  is  impossible  to  get  any  reliable  infor- 
mation from  the  unemployed  men  themselves  showing  why  they 
were  out  of  employment,  i.  e.,  whether  they  were  idle  because  they 
had  quit  their  work  or  were  thrown  out  of  employment  because  of 
slack  work.  Many  had  been  out  of  work  some  time  and  possibly 
feared  a  vagrancy  charge;  consequently  any  answer  given  would 
probably  have  been  an  untruth.  However,  it  is  not  far  wrong  to  say 
that  unemployment  as  it  is  found  in  Kansas  City  is  primarily  the 
result  either  of  weather  conditions  upon  out-of-door  occupations,  or, 
to  a  very  much  smaller  extent,  the  result  of  the  seasonal  character  of 
indoor  occupations. 


Number  of  persons  placed  by  private  employment  agencies : 


2.     Private  Employment  Agencies. 


Kinds  of  Persons  Placed.  F 
Railroad  laborers  


Month  of 
Dec.,  1909, 
Jan.  and 

Feb.,  1910. 


From  March,      Month  of 
1st,  1910,  to      Dec,  1910, 
Nov.  30th,        Jan.  and 


1910.  Feb.,  1911. 

58,932  2,054 
7,360  1,752 


Hotel,  restaurant  and  domestic  help.. 
Factory,  office,  commercial  help,  trades 


4,444 
6,520 


men,  farm  hands,  laborers,  etc... 


1,604 


7,980 


1,917 


Total  number  placed 


12,568 


74,272 


5,723 
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Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  those  placed  last  winter  by  the  Kan- 
sas City  employment  agencies  were  women,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
were  placed  in  hotels,  restaurants  and  domestic  service.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  them  were  foreign  by  birth,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
placed  as  railroad  laborers.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  58,932  rail- 
road laborers  placed  last  summer  were  not  all  different  men.  Many 
men  were  shipped  the  second  time  and  a  few  as  many  as  five  times. 
But  last  winter  this  was  not  the  case,  because  so  few  shipments  were 
made. 

The  above  figures  show  that  less  than  half  as  many  railroad 
laborers  were  placed  last  winter  as  were  placed  the  previous  winter. 
They  also  show  that  while  6,548  jobs  per  month  were  found  for 
railroad  laborers  last  summer,  only  685  jobs  per  month  were  found 
last  winter.  The  significance  of  the  above  figures  is  realized  when  it 
is  known  that  practically  all  railroad  and  railroad  construction  labor- 
ers are  secured  by  means  of  the  employment  agencies.  A  falling  off 
of  2,390  in  the  number  of  railroad  laborers  shipped  last  winter  as 
compared  with  the  previous  winter  was  a  great  factor  in  swelling 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  Kansas  City  the  past  winter.  This 
is  seen  by  the  fact  that  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  North  Side  unem- 
ployed were  railroad  laborers.  These  facts  and  figures  disprove  the 
statement  that  these  men  could  be  working  if  they  wanted  to  work. 
Their  unemployment  at  seasons  naturally  follows  because  of  the 
work  they  do.  Also  it  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  obtained  from 
the  employment  agencies  that  the  demand  for  hotel,  restaurant  and 
domestic  help  was  much  less  last  winter  than  the  previous  winter, 
only  about  one-fourth  as  many  being  placed  in  the  former  period  as 
in  the  latter.  Taking  the  entire  number  last  winter,  including  all 
occupations,  it  is  shown  that  less  than  half  as  many  were  found  jobs 
during  1910-11  as  were  found  jobs  during  the  winter  of  1909-10. 


Last  winter  there  were  the  following  number  of  new  applicants 
for  aid  to  the  Helping  Hand  Institute : 


Jan.  851  [  Total  number,  2,293  -j  612  were  capable  of  doing  light  manual  labor. 


This  does  not  mean  that  2,293  was  the  entire  number  of  unem- 
ployed men  cared  for  during  that  three  months  period.  These  2,293 
registered  there  for  the  first  time.  A  great  many  more  were  cared 
for  who  had  registered  upon  a  previous  occasion,  but  upon  asking  aid 
the  second  or  third  time  they  were  not  registered. 

The  130,  or  5.6  per  cent,  who  were  disabled  would  hardly  be 
classed  as  unemployed.  The  unemployed,  strictly  speaking,  are  those 
able  to  work  but  unable  to  find  work  to  do.   It  should  not  be  inferred 


3.    Helping  Hand  Institute. 


Feb.  727  J 
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that  5.6  per  cent  of  all  the  unemployed  men  of  Kansas  City  are  dis- 
abled. This  5.6  per  cent  represents  only  that  proportion  of  those 
who  applied  to  the  Helping  Hand  who  were  disabled.  Naturally  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  physically  unfit  than  of  the  able-bodied 
would  apply  for  aid  at  the  Helping  Hand.  According  to  the  above 
figures,  68  per  cent  were  capable  of  doing  hard  manual  labor  and  27 
per  cent  capable  of  doing  only  light  work,  but  those  figures  are  not 
absolutely  trustworthy,  since  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  at  first  glance 
what  a  man's  physical  condition  is.  A  great  many  were  undoubtedly 
classed  as  capable  of  doing  light  work  only  who  would  have  been 
classed  as  being  able  to  do  hard  manual  labor  after  they  had  eaten  a 
few  square  meals.  Even  though  the  percentage  showing  those  able 
to  do  light  and  those  able  to  do  manual  work  be  not  exact,  the  fig- 
ures are  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  that  a  large  number  of  the 
unemployed  of  Kansas  City  last  winter  were  the  physically  unfit  and 
the  disabled,  who  are  always  the  first  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment when  work  is  slack. 


Number  of  New  Applicants  to  the  Helping  Hand  Institute 
and  Number  of  Jobs  Found  for  Each  Fiscal  Year 
Since  September  1,  1904. 


FISCAL  YEAR. 


OS  t& 

oS  1-1 

OS 


S  o 

Oh 


Sept,  1904,  to  Sept,  1905.1  1,900 

Sept,  1905,  to  Sept,  1906.  1,234 

Sept,  1906,  to  Sept,  1907.1  992 

Sept,  1907,  to  Sept,  1908.1  2,806 

Sept,  1908,  to  Sept,  1909  .  4,039 

Sept,  1909,  to  Sept,  1910.  |  3,476 


1,216 
1,382 
1,461 
1,826 
1,910 
1,246 


366 
305 
251 
351 
298 
3)30 


3,482 
2,921 
2,704 
4,983 
6,247 
5,062 


54.57 
42.24 
36.69 
56.31 
64.65 
68.80 


34.92 
47.31 
54.03 
36.64 
30,57 
24.66 


10.51 
11.45 

9.28 
7.05 
4.78 
6.54 


These  figures  give  no  evidence  of  the  effect  of  local  conditions 
upon  the  number  of  unemployed,  for  the  reason  that  the  unemployed 
dealt  with  at  the  Helping  Hand  are  for  the  most  part  thrown  out  of 
work  in  other  localities  and  come  to  find  work  here  or  to  be  shipped 
where  there  is  work.  The  table  does  show,  however,  that  as  com- 
pared with  1904  there  were  approximately  1,500  more  unemployed 
men  taken  care  of  this  year.  The  table  also  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs  found  for  the  unem- 
ployed who  apply  at  the  Helping  Hand  for  employment.  During  the 
months  of  December  1910,  and  January  and  February,  1911,  there 
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were  3,308  jobs  found  for  applicants,  each  job  averaging  $1.17  each, 
which  netted  a  total  of  $3,870.36  actually  earned  by  the  unemployed 
through  the  jobs  secured  by  the  Helping  Hand. 

Table  Showing  Ages  of  New  Applicants  to  Helping  Hand  Last  Winter. 

Under.  20  to  30  to  40  to  50  to  Over  Total. 

20.  30.  40.  50.  60.  60. 

Dec,  1910                 60  270  189  113  23  60  715 

Jan,  1911                   71  331  198  152  78  21  851 

Feb,  1911                  66  356  143  79  54  29  727 

Total   197         957         530         344       155        110  2,293 

Per  cent  ....  8.59      41.74      23.11       15.00      6.76  4.80 

Of  these  2,293  new  applicants  to  the  Helping  Hand  Institute 
during  the  past  three  winter  months  (December,  January  and  Febru- 
ary), all  were  either  unemployed  or  unemployable  at  the  time  of 
application.  From  the  above  table  it  can  be  seen  that  8.59  per  cent, 
or  about  200  of  them,  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  4.80  per  cent, 
or  about  110,  were  over  60  years  of  age.  Fifty  per  cent  were  under 
30  years  of  age. 


4.     Construction  Companies  and  Contractors. 

Table  showing  average  number  of  men  employed  per  week  by 
construction  companies  and  contractors : 


KINDS  OF 
CONTRACTORS. 


General  contractors  .... 
Concrete  sidewalk  paving 
Electrical  contractors    . . 

Grading  and  sodding  

Quarries  and  stone  cutter 
Building  contractors 

Brick  contractors   

Plastering   

Painting   

Lathing   

Totals   


3  O 


<-    <L>  <V 


100 
57 
5 

30 
53 
75 
29 
7 
7 
3i 


1,039 
322 

30 
259 
569 
945 
179 
116 

28 
4 


aj  O 


1,479 
764 
2,5' 
497 
914 
1,423 
273 
130 
57 


o 


S  a  9 

u  On 


!-l  -M 


'O 


967 
247 
18 
212 
554 
612 
115 
94 
36 
3 


366      3,491       5,570      2,858      2,558  5,329 


754 
213 
23 
200 
445 
711 
113 
79 
17 
3 


From  the  above  table  can  be  seen  that  the  employees  effected 
most  during  the  winter  months  are  those  employed  by  the  concrete. 
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sidewalk  and  paving  contractors.  Fifty-seven  concrete,  paving  and 
sidewalk  contractors  employed  an  average  of  322  men  per  week  last 
winter  as  against  764  per  week  last  summer,  which  shows  that  60  per 
cent  of  their  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  winter 
months.  Little  work  can  be  done  by  these  contractors  in  winter 
because  of  the  effect  of  cold  weather  upon  concrete.  More  than  one- 
half  the  painters  employed  by  the  painting  contractors  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  last  winter.  About  40  per  cent  of  those  employed 
by  the  general  contractors,  building  contractors,  grading  and  sodding 
contractors,  were  thrown  out  of  employment  during  this  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  labor  by  the  contractors  and  construction  companies,  it 
is  necessary  for  all  practical  purposes  only  to  divide  the  year  into 
two  general  periods,  i.  e.,  from  March  1st  to  November  30th,  and 
from  December  1st  to  March  1st. 

Last  summer,  that  is  the  period  from  March  1st,  1910,  to  No- 
vember 30th,  1910,  there  were  employed  by  the  366  contractors  and 
construction  companies  an  average  of  5,570  men  per  week.  Con- 
tractors usually  do  not  employ  a  fixed  number  of  men  for  any  great 
length  of  time;  for  that  reason  the  average  number  employed  per 
week  was  taken.  Last  winter,  that  is,  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  January  and  February,  1911,  the  same  contractors  and 
construction  companies  employed  an  average  of  3,500  per  week. 
These  figures  show  that  2,070  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
during  the  past  winter  as  a  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  above  employers.  In  accepting  the  above  figures 
allowance  must  be  made  for  those  contractors  who  were  unavoid- 
ably missed.  This  would  swell  the  number  of  contractors'  employees 
thrown  out  of  work  last  winter  to  possibly  2,500  men.  However, 
the  366  contractors  and  construction  companies  from  whom  reports 
were  secured  include  all  the  larger  contractors  and  most  of  the 
smaller  ones.  Approximately  48  per  cent  of  this  2,070  thrown  out 
of  employment  were  skilled  workmen.  The  estimated  per  cent  who 
were  foreign  born  was  10.41.  Sixty-four  per  cent  was  the  estimated 
number  of  those  who  were  married  men  with  families.  This  means 
that  aproximately  1,325  men  with  families  were  thrown  out  of  their 
regular  employment  primarily  as  a  result  of  slackness  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  found  employment 
at  something  else,  but  the  effect  was  the  same,  since  they  very  prob- 
ably displaced  others  equally  in  need  of  employment. 

The  weather  last  winter,  as  well  as  other  causes,  was  more 
favorable  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  construction  companies  and 
contractors  than  were  conditions  during  the  previous  winter.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  an  average  of  3,500  men  per  week 
were  employed  last  winter,  only  2,858  men  per  week  were  employed 
the  previous  winter,  i.  e.,  winter  of  1909-10.  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  contractors,  they  employ  during  a  normal  winter  an 
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average  of  2,558  men  per  week,  and  during  a  normal  summer  5,329. 
These  figures  show  that  the  number  of  men  employed  last  winter 
was  considerably  above  the  normal  number  employed  in  winter. 
They  also  show  that  during  the  three  winter  months  of  December, 
January  and  February  of  a  normal  year,  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  employees  of  construction  companies  and  contractors  are  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

In  addition  to  these  3,500  employed  per  week  in  Kansas  City 
last  winter,  there  were  employed  outside  of  Kansas  City  by  ten  of 
the  principal  railroad  and  general  contractors  of  Kansas  City  an 
average  of  1,300  men  per  week  as  against  1,750  per  week  last 
summer. 


Causes  Assigned  for  Decrease  in  Number  Employed  Last 

Winter. 


Kinds    of  Contractors. 

tier  and 

nal 

tion 

o 

ntracts 

ID 

c 

her  and 

ess 

etition 

w 

a)  d  " 

o 

o 

O 
o 

O  I  111 

-M  C 

omp 

f-  D 

<p  50 

-u  ci 

Z 

n  _ 

U 

OO 

Concrete  sidewalk  paving.  .  . . 

45 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Electrical  contractors  

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Grading  and  sodding  

19 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Building  contractors  

26 

7 

8 

12 

5 

0 

8 

Quarries  and  stone  contrs.  .  . . 

21 

14 

1 

4 

7 

1 

2 

General  contractors  

30 

20 

5 

10 

13 

5 

12 

Brick  contractors  

8 

8 

0 

2 

6 

2  ' 

0 

Plastering  contractors  

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Lathing  contractors  

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

157 

58 

16 

35 

36 

10 

29 

Out  of  the  366  contractors,  341  gave  some  reason  for  the  falling 
off  in  the  work  done  last  winter.  The  weather  and  seasonal  condi- 
tions and  a  lack  of  work  were  given  by  267,  or  78  per  cent,  as  cause 
for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  or  46  per  cent,  attributed  the  decrease  to  the  weather  and  sea- 
sonal conditions  alone.  Thirty-five  contractors,  or  about  10  per  cent, 
reported  that  nothing  had  interferrecl  with  their  work  last  winter. 
Only  one  contractor  reported  that  a  strike  had  interferred  with  his 
work,  and  one  reported  that  he  was  unable  to  get  skilled  workmen. 
Several  building  contractors  reported  that  they  did  not  figure  to  have 
any  work  going  on  during  the  winter.  The  winter  months  are  con- 
sidered by  a  great  many  contractors,  especially  building  contractors, 
as  a  period  for  vacation. 
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5.     Seasonal  Employment  in  Factories. 

The  following  table  showing  the  monthly  variation  in  employ- 
ment by  months  in  348  factories,  with  a  maximum  for  any  one  month 
of  9,883  employees,  is  based  on  figures  secured  in  co-operation  with 
the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  As  the  total  number  of 
factories  reported  by  this  bureau  for  1909  was  902,  with  17,894 
employees,  we  may  conclude  that  this  table  is  fairly  representative 
of  Kansas  City  industries: 


o.  of 

actories. 

anuary. 

ebruary. 

[arch. 

pril. 

03 

£3 

ugust. 

Bptember. 

ctober. 

ovember. 

1 

■< 

6 

M 

Art  and  Glass  Goods — 

7 

439 

427 

430 

435, 

430 

367 

317 

316 

330 

349 

341 

1 

119 

115 

157 

163 

179 

185 

205 

173 

145 

127 

113 

104 

Bakeries  and  Confection- 

eries   

16 

1110 

1128 

1162 

1187 

1273 

1303 

1275 

1309 

1396 

1430 

1455 

1444 

Bottling  Establishments. 

12 

142 

145 

147 

152 

158 

162 

163 

163 

159 

151 

151 

152 

Furniture  and  Wood 

Working  _   

20 

421 

426 

427 

443 

422 

423 

406 

420 

434 

465 

464 

467 

Jewelry  and  Optical 

Goods  _   

9 

241 

241 

241 

242 

242 

242 

241 

241 

241 

242 

244 

274 

Malt  Liquors   

5 

607 

592 

664 

682 

718 

741 

798 

820 

771 

748 

671 

650 

Men  and  Women's 

Clothing  _     

32 

1303 

1352 

1233 

1202 

1083 

892 

863 

1096 

1049 

902 

887 

907 

Metal  Trades 

51 

865 

899 

946 

1012 

1012 

1025 

1057 

1072 

1083 

1051 

1084 

1045 

Milling  _   

5 

152 

128 

128 

129 

130 

133 

128 

127 

127 

126 

148 

127 

Paper  Factories  _   

2 

172 

170 

174 

172 

170 

163 

156 

160 

162 

170 

171 

180 

Printing  and  Newspaper 

Publishing  .           _  . 

54 

1957 

1972 

2153 

2015 

2035 

1931 

1968 

2033 

1978 

1955 

2156 

2097 

Shoe  Factories 

1 

102 

106 

131 

123 

114 

35 

58 

96 

95 

88 

75 

70 

Tobacco  Factories  

11 

69 

69 

68 

68 

68 

68 

67 

67 

67 

68 

67 

67 

Vehicles  _  _   

6 

105 

119 

127 

142 

134 

141 

134 

126 

121 

112 

107 

104 

Miscellaneous   

116 

1424 

1370 

1539 

1581 

1597 

1638 

1681 

1664 

1634 

1617 

1621 

1612 

Total  _   

348 

9228 

9259 

9727 

9748 

9765 

9449 

9517 

9883 

9792 

9601 

9755 

9634 

Normal  number   

9613 

9613 

9613 

9613 

9613 

9613 

9613 

9613 

9613 

9613 

9613 

9613 

Variation- 

Above  normal   

114 

135 

152 

270 

179 

142 

21 

Below  normal.   

385 

354 

164 

96 

12 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

4% 

3.7% 

1.2% 

1.4% 

1.6% 

1.7% 

1% 

2.8% 

1.8% 

.1% 

1.5% 

.2% 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  sea- 
sonal variation  in  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  in  the  factories  of 
Kansas  City.  The  variation  may  be  graphically  described  by  the 
diagram  on  the  following  page. 
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This  curve  shows  there  are  two  periods  of  depression,  the  one 
most  severe  in  the  winter  time  after  the  holidays,  and  the  other  in 
the  summer  in  June  and  July.  The  briskest  period  of  industry  is  in 
August  and  September  of  the  late  summer,  and  in  the  spring  months 
of  March,  April  and  May.  The  average  number  of  men  employed 
throughout  the  year  was  9,613.  In  January  385,  or  4  per  cent  less 
than  this  were  employed ;  in  February,  354,  or  3.7  per  cent  less,  and 
in  June  and  July,  297  and  174,  or  1.7  per  cent  and  1  per  cent  less, 
respectively.  The  largest  number  of  men  were  employed  in  August, 
when  270,  or  2.8  per  cent  above  the  normal  were  employed.  The 
other  busy  months  were  March,  April  and  May,  and  September  and 
November. 

Unemployment  In  All  Factories. 

If  the  same  proportion  as  to  unemployment  would  hold  true  for 
the  902  factories  with  17,894  employees  which  the  statistics  of  the 
Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  were  employed,  we  would 
find  the  following  variation  from  the  normal : 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  .May.  June  July.  Aug.  Sept.Oct.Nov.Dec. 

Above  the  nor- 
mal   206   244   275    489   324    ...    157  38 

Below  the  nor- 
mal 697   641   297    174    22   

Summer  or  Winter  Slackness. 

The  number  of  men  unemployed  in  June  and  July  is  not  a  seri- 
ous problem.  During  these  months  surplus  labor  is  readily  absorbed 
by  summer  construction  work  and  work  in  the  harvest  fields.  But 
the  men  laid  off  in  January  and  February  cannot  easily  secure  em- 
ployment, as  during  this  period  construction  work  is  very  slack,  and 
railroad  laborers  swarm  from  out  of  town  into  the  North  End  seek- 
ing whatever  odd  jobs  may  be  found. 

The  greatest  difference  in  the  number  of  men  employed  is  be- 
tween January  and  August.  The  factories  had  1,186  more  workers 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  month. 

Seasonal  Occupations  and  Dovetailing  of  Work. 

The  gross  figures  do  not  give  a  true  indication  as  to  the  number 
of  factory  operatives  unemployed  at  any  one  time  due  to  seasonal 
variations.  The  busy  season  in  one  industry  may  be  during  the  same 
time  that  we  have  a  slack  period  in  another.  This  will  make  the 
general  average  even.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
workers  who  have  been  laid  off  in  the  industry  which  is  slack  are 
fitted  for  work  in  the  industry  which  is  brisk.    As  an  illustration  of 
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this  we  may  compare  the  clothing  trades  with  the  work  in  bakeries 
and  confectioneries. 
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Bakeries  and  eonfectionaries-— 

1110 

1128 

1162 

1187 

1273 

1303 

1275 

1309 

1396 

1430 

1455 

1444 

Men  and  women's  clothing  

1303 

1352 

1233 

1202 

1083 

892 

863 

1096 

1049 

902 

887 

907 

Total    

2413 

2480 

2395 

2389 

2356 

2195 

2138 

2405 

2445 

2332 

2342 

2351 

There  is  a  large  seasonal  variation  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  both  of  these  occupations.  In  bakeries  and  confectioneries 
the  number  varies  from  1,455  men  in  November  to  1,110  employed 
in  the  same  industry  in  January,  while  the  clothing  trades  employ 
863  in  July  and  887  in  November,  while  1,303  are  employed  in  Jan- 
uary and  1,352  in  February. 

The  one  industry  is  slack  while  the  other  is  most  active.  Yet 
there  can  be  little  interchange  of  workers  in  these  two  industries.  A 
tailor  will  not  make  a  good  baker,  nor  will  a  baker  make  a  good 
tailor.  This  illustration  is  cited  to  show  that  there  is  less  of  a  dove- 
tailing of  employees  in  seasonal  trades  than  is  commonly  believed  to 
be  the  case. 

Packing  Houses  Not  Included. 

The  packing  houses  are  not  included  in  the  above  tables,  as  they- 
are  located  on  the  Kansas  side  of  the  state  line.  Inquiries  at  three 
of  the  largest  establishments  indicate  that  seasonal  variation,  by 
months,  would  not  be  very  large.  But  there  is  a  considerable  shift- 
ing in  employees  from  day  to  day.  Several  hundred  applicants  pre- 
sent themselves  for  work  daily  from  whom  a  varying  percentage  is 
given  employment.  This  makes  for  the  most  demoralizing  of  all 
kinds  of  work — casual  employment — and  a  detailed  study  of  this 
problem  by  Kansas  authorities  would  be  of  much  interest. 

6.    Total  Amount  of  Unemployment  in  Kansas  City. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conclude  from  the  present  study  as  to  the 
exact  amount  of  unemployment  in  Kansas  City  at  any  one  time.  No 
figures  have  been  secured  from  the  mercantile  establishments,  and, 
as  already  indicated,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  seasonal 
variations,  since  there  is  no  method  by  which  we  may  determine  how 
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workmen  thrown  out  of  employment  in  one  industry  will  dovetail 
into  another. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
unemployment  in  the  months  of  January  and  February.  2,008 
men  out  of  work,  mainly  railroad  laborers,  were  interviewed 
on  the  North  Side  in  February.  Eliminating  the  12.59  per  cent 
of  these  who  were  engaged  in  the  building  trades,  in  factories 
and  commerce  or  in  construction  work,  and  consequently  might  be 
duplicated  in  our  other  estimates,  there  are  1,755  unemployed  left. 
The  construction  companies  of  the  city  reported  2,079  men  who  were 
thrown  out  of  work  during  the  winter  months.  As  business  is  very 
slack  in  the  mercantile  establishments  following  the  holiday  rush, 
and  as  the  statistics  compiled  show  that  the  dullest  season  of  the 
year  for  factories  is  in  January  and  February,  we  may  conclude  that 
very  few  of  these  find  employment  in  other  industries.  We  further- 
more find  that  since  last  winter  was  mild  more  men  were  employed 
in  construction  work  than  during  a  normal  winter,  making  this  occu- 
pation less  of  a  source  of  unemployment  than  usual.  Since  over  60 
per  cent  of  these  construction  workers  are  men  with  families,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  leave  the  city.  Figures  from  the  factories  indi- 
cate that  approximately  675  below  the  normal  are  employed 
during  these  two  months.  From  these  three  sources  then — the 
railroad  workers  and  unemployed  of  the  North  Side  who  were  in- 
terviewed, the  men  who  were  reported  out  of  work  due  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  activity  in  construction  work,  and  from  factory  operatives 
out  of  work,  we  may  conclude  that  4,500  workers  were  out  of  work 
at  one  time  in  Kansas  City  during  the  winter  months  of  January  and 
February.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  the  unemployed 
of  the^brth  Side  were  not  reached  nor  did  all  the  construction 
companies  respond  to  the  queries  sent  them.  Neither  was  the  esti- 
mate as  to  unemployment  in  factories  in  January  and  February 
based  on  the  decrease  of  the  employees  as  compared  with  the  highest 
number  of  men  employed  in  any  one  month,  but  only  as  compared 
with  the  normal  number  of  employees.  Otherwise,  there  would 
have  been  a  discrepancy  of  almost  1,100  instead  of  675  as  stated. 

If  to  this  number — 4,500 — be  added  the  unemployed  that  escaped 
tabulation  both  on  the  North  Side  and  in  the  construction  trades, 
as  well  as  those  without  work  from  the  mercantile  and  all  other 
occupations  in  the  city  not  included  in  this  study,  we  may  con- 
servatively conclude  that  during  the  slack  winter  period  the  army  of 
unemployed  is  at  times  swelled  to  6,000. 

7.     Remedies  for  Unemployment. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  homeless  man  in  Kansas 
City  than  perhaps  has  been  given  to  this  problem  in  any  other  city  of 
its  size  in  the  United  States.    Effective  measures  for  his  assistance 
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date  back  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Helping  Hand  Insti- 
tute in  1894,  and  are  contemporaneous  with  the  development  of  this 
institution.  Police  and  saloon  lodging  houses  have  been  closed.  In- 
stead of  indiscriminate  assistance  to  the  men  of  the  "down  and  out" 
class  there  has  come  about  a  sifting  of  the  applicants.  The  installa- 
tion of  wood  piles  and  stone  yards  has  given  men  really  in  need  of 
help  an  opportunity  to  work  for  what  they  get,  while  the  one  who 
attempts  to  impose  upon  the  community  has  been  restrained.  Thus 
the  Helping  Hand  has  fulfilled  the  function  met  in  other  cities  by 
municipal  lodging  houses. 

The  Municipal  Rock  Quarry. 

During  the  past  year,  the  city  has  taken  an  increased  interest  in 
men  of  this  class.  Men  who  are  legitimate  city  charges  are  sent  to 
the  Helping  Hand  to  be  cared  for.  A  municipal  rock  quarry  has 
been  developed  at  which  the  able  bodied  men  among  these  have  been 
given  work.  During  the  period  from  Dec.  2,  1910,  until  April  1, 
1911,  1,801  different  individuals  were  thus  given  employment  for 
periods  ranging  from  one  to  seventy  days.  For  this  work  cash  was 
not  given,  but  the  men  were  paid  in  meal  and  lodging  tickets,  or  in 
tickets  good  for  groceries  at  certain  of  our  charitable  institutions. 
Let  us  emphasize  at  this  point  that  hitherto  these  efforts  have  dealt 
not  with  the  general  problem  of  unemployment,  but  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  man  who  is  temporarily  "down  and  out." 

Public  Works  Advocated  for  Unemployment. 

It  is  this  past  experience  in  dealing  with  homeless  men  who  are 
temporarily  stranded  which  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  munic- 
ipality ought  to  guarantee  work  to  the  general  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed at  a  time  when  work  in  other  occupations  is  slack.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  this  would  be  a  natural  and  logical  extension  of  the 
work  which  is  done  at  the  municipal  quarry  at  the  present  time. 

Municipal  Lodging  Houses  vs.  Work  for  Unemployed. 

The  principle  underlying  the  giving  of  relief  to  a  man  who  other- 
wise might  starve,  in  return  for  work,  is  however,  very  different 
from  that  which  would  guarantee  work  to  the  general  mass  of  un- 
employed. A  rock  quarry  operated  in  connection  with  an  institution 
corresponding  to  a  municipal  lodging  house  is  essentially  a  charitable 
measure.  It  supplies  the  link  so  often  missing  in  our  system  of 
municipal  charities  for  the  homeless  man  who  for  the  time  being 
needs  assistance.  It  is  also  a  police  measure  in  that  it  discourages 
street  begging.  It  is  the  logical  substitute  for  the  disgraceful  free 
police  lodging  houses  which  a  number  of  American  cities  tolerate 
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Problems  Dissimilar. 

But  municipal  lodging  houses  or  their  counterpart  equipped 
with  rock  quarries  or  wood  yards  in  connection,  to  furnish  easily 
accessible  work,  never  exist  as  an  end  in  themselves,  but  serve  as 
the  means  to  an  end.  Their  purpose  is  to  tide  over  the  unfortunate 
and  again  place  him  back  among  those  earning  a  living  in  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life.  Institutions  of  this  character  must  always  be 
guarded  in  their  methods  of  dealing  with  the  homeless,  or  they  may 
serve  as  an  attraction  to  the  transient  element  from  other  cities. 
Thus  the  Helping  Hand  will  not  grant  relief  to  ablebodied  men  unless 
in  return  for  work,  nor  are  the  men  at  the  municipal  quarry  paid  in 
cash  but  in  meals,  lodging  and  grocery  tickets. 

Effect  of  Guarantee  of  Work  to  All  Unemployed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  a  system  of  public 
works  especially  established  for  the  unemployed  is  a  very  different 
proposition  from  the  municipal  rock  quarry  which  has  been  oper- 
ated. If  such  a  system  were  established  and  moderate  cash  wages 
were  paid  for  the  work  done,  it  would  serve  as  an  attraction  to  the 
floating  element  of  other  cities  and  communities.  If  the  city  were 
to  guarantee  work  to  all  unemployed  who  might  apply,  it  would 
soon  find  itself  in  the  position  of  guaranteeing  work  not  only  to  the 
unemployed  of  Kansas  City  but  to  a  large  part  of  the  floating  popu- 
lation of  Missouri  and  even  of  the  United  States.  Unemployment 
is  not  a  problem  confined  to  any  one  municipality.  Measures  ef- 
fectively dealing  with  it  are  very  difficult  for  one  city  to  undertake. 
It  is  not  even  a  state  problem,  but  one  nation  wide  in  its  scope.  A 
study  of  cases  at  the  Helping  Hand  as  well  as  at  the  municipal  lodg- 
ing houses  of  our  various  cities  at  once  reveals  this.  One  applicant 
may  just  have  come  from  railroad  construction  work  in  New  Mexi- 
co. The  next  one  may  have  spent  the  last  winter  in  the  lumber 
camps  of  Washington  and  last  summer  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
Dakotas.  A  third  applicant  may  hail  from  the  docks  at  Buffalo, 
New  York.  The  2,008  unemployed  interviewed  on  the  North  Side 
were  almost  without  exception  men  of  this  character. 

Further  Disadvantages  of  Artificial  Public  Work. 

Certain  other  effects  of  artificially  created  public  work  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Either  the  work  undertaken  is  unnecessary,  and 
hence  costly  at  any  price ;  or  if  the  work  is  necessary  it  means  the 
withdrawal  of  a  certain  amount  of  employment  from  the  open  labor 
market,  and  will  help  cause  unemployment  on  the  one  hand  which 
it  is  seeking  to  relieve  on  the  other.  The  English  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, whose  report  on  the  subject  is  a  classic,  concluded  in  re- 
gard to  such  work :    "The  better  class  of  workmen  became  unem- 
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ployed  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  work  had  been  done  at  an  earlier 
period  by  the  unemployed  at  a  much  greater  cost  and  with  less  effi- 
ciency." Municipal  relief  works,  it  continued,  "have  encouraged 
and  not  helped  the  incapables ;  they  have  discouraged  and  not  helped 
the  capables."  England  has  experimented  with  public  work  for  the 
relief  of  unemployment.  The  Poor  Law  Commission  took  its  stand 
as  a  result  of  past  experiences.  It  concluded  in  unequivocal  terms 
that  such  work  is  costly,  it  promotes  casual  employment,  and  it  in- 
creases rather  than  decreases  unemployment.  The  views  of  the 
majority  of  this  commission  as  to  artificially  created  public  work 
were  concurred  in  by  the  minority  report,  written  by  such  able  labor 
leaders,  students,  and  agitators  as  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 


Shifting  of  Necessary  Work  to  Slack  Periods. 

Although  artifically  created  public  work  has  generally  proved  a 
failure,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  a  plan  whereby  necessary  public 
undertakings,  wherever  feasible,  are  shifted  to  the  periods  of  the 
year  when  other  work  is  slack.  Where  such  a  shift  can  be  made 
it  will  materially  assist  in  decreasing  seasonal  unemployment.  Such 
a  plan  should  be  safeguarded  by  providing  that  the  men  employed 
be  legal  residents  of  Kansas  City.  Men  with  families  should  be 
given  the  preference  over  others. 


Public  Employment  Agencies  a  Remedy  for  Unemployment. 

A  second  remedy  for  unemployment  consists  in  an  extension  of 
our  system  of  public  employment  agencies.  No  more  effective  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  can  be  found  than  by  agencies  whereby  the 
"jobless"  man  is  put  in  touch  with  the  "manless"  job.  Through  em- 
ployment agencies,  the  man  out  of  work  may  find  his  way  back  to 
permanent  employment.  That  public  employment  offices  are  of 
utility  and  necessary  in  combating  unemployment  is  well  recognized. 
Sixty-one  such  offices  are  found  scattered  through  nineteen  states  of 
the  United  States.  Of  these,  fifty-four  are  state  employment  offices 
and  seven  are  conducted  by  municipalities.  (See  p.  112,  Appendix 
3,  Report  to  Legislature  of  New  York  on  Unemployment.)  Among 
the  states  having  such  employment  offices  are  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  and  among  cities  may  be 
named  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Butte,  and  Newark.  Missouri  also  has  such 
a  system  with  offices  at  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  work  of  the  local  state  free 
employment  office  with  that  of  a  number  of  bureaus  in  other  states. 
These  tables  are  concerned  with  male  applicants  only. 
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Comparison  of  Public  Employment  Bureaus. 

Applications.  Popula- 

for  em-  Positions  tion  of 

City.                     Period.                          ployment.  filled.  city. 

Detroit,  Mich,,  Dec.  1,  1909,  to  Dec.  1,  1910....  30,463  29,047  465,766 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  1,  1909,  to  Aug.  1, 

1910                                                          17,001  17,001  301,408 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec.  1,  1909,  to  Dec.  1, 

1910                                                          11,390  8,834  112,571 

Peoria,  111.,  Oct.  1,  1909,  to  Oct.  1,  1910                  8,011  7,861  66,950 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  1,  1909,  to  Aug.  1,  1910. .  5,499  5,449  214,744 
East  St.  Louis,  TIL,  Oct.  1,  1909,  to  Oct.  1, 

1910                                                            5,394  5,102  58,547 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  1,  1909,  to  Oct.  1,  1910  .     2,954  2,406  248,381 

If  we  take  the  population  of  the  six  other  cities  we  find  that  no 
less  than  73,294  positions  were  secured,  or  one  position  for  every 
16  people.  The  Kansas  City  office  secured  one  position  for  every 
103  people.  Or,  we  may  compare  the  local  state  employment  office 
with  the  one  found  in  Minneapolis.  Both  cities  are  located  in  the 
center  of  farming  districts  and  are  fairly  comparable  as  to  size. 
Yet  the  Minneapolis  office  furnishes  seven  positions  to  one  found  by 
the  local  office. 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  the  local  state  free  employment 
office  has  not  yet  realized  its  possibilities.  This  may  in  part  be  ex- 
plained by  the  activities  of  the  local  municipal  employment  bureau 
at  the  Helping  Hand  which  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  casual 
employment.  This  bureau  furnished  13,835  jobs  during  the  nine 
month  period  from  July  1,  1910  until  April  1,  1911.  As  the  amount 
earned  per  job  was  $1.13  it  is  very  evident,  however,  that  this  work 
is  of  a  temporary  character. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau  is  in  part 
due  to  a  lack  of  proper  financial  support  by  the  state. 


Extension  of  the  Municipal  Employment  Bureau. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  effective  step  which  the  municipality 
at  present  can  take  to  alleviate  unemployment  is  to  extend  the  work 
of  their  municipal  employment  office  so  as  to  embrace  permanent 
as  well  as  transient  work.  This  office  should  classify  the  unemployed 
population  insofar  as  is  possible  according  to  trades  and  the  work 
which  each  individual  is  particularly  fitted  for.  It  should  also  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  industries  of  the  city  and  of  the 
opportunities  for  employment  at  any  particular  time.  Such  a  census 
of  the  unemployed  as  well  as  of  the  industries  of  the  city  ought  to 
give  the  municipal  employment  office  a  firm  grip  on  the  situation  at 
all  times.  Bulletins  setting  forth  the  state  of  the  labor  market 
should  be  issued  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
bulletins  would  not  be  as  valuable  as  are  the  bulletins  now  published 
concerning  the  grain  and  live  stock  market.    Such  bulletins  would 
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serve  not  only  to  advise  both  the  unemployed  and  the  employers  as 
to  labor  conditions,  but  also  to  discourage  men  from  drifting  in  to 
Kansas  City  when  little  work  is  to  be  found.  The  Boston  Free  Em- 
ployment Office  issues  bulletins  of  this  character  which  are  of  utility 
both  to  the  laborer  and  to  the  employer. 

The  Seattle  Municipal  Bureau. 

The  city  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  furnishes  an  interesting  illustration 
of  what  a  municipal  free  employment  office  can  accomplish.  During 
the  year  from  Sept.  1,  1900,  until  Sept.  1,  1910,  it  furnished  work 
for  36,524  applicants.  This  work  is  largely  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter, and  includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  jobs  found  outside  of 
the  city  limits.    Washington  has  no  state  bureaus. 

Dovetailing  of  Seasonal  Work  a  National  Problem. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  although  these  efforts  by  the  city 
will  be  of  aid  in  minimizing  the  evils  of  unemployment,  they  will  not 
afford  an  adequate  remedy,  because  unemployment  is  pre-eminently 
national  in  scope.  A  third  remedy  for  this  evil  is  practically  en- 
tirely beyond  the  scope  of  this  city's  powers.  It  consists  of  a  proper 
correlation  and  dovetailing  of  seasonal  employment.  One  of  the 
largest  contributing 'factors  making  for  unemployment  is  seasonal 
work.  Out  of  2,008  unemployed  men  interviewed  on  the  North 
Side,  57  per  cent  were  railroad  laborers.  The  reports  from  con- 
struction companies  also  showed  that  2,070  men  were  thrown  out 
of  work  in  the  winter  months.  Both  kinds  of  work  are  practically 
at  a  standstill  during  the  winter  months,  the  most  activity  being  in 
the  summer.  This  operates  against  the  interests  of  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  laborer.  It  is  often  difficult  to  secure  railroad  and  con- 
struction laborers  in  competition  with  the  harvest  fields  and  other 
summer  work.  It  would  be  to  the  interests  of  railroads  and  con- 
tractors themselves  if  construction  work  in  the  South  and  South- 
west where  the  weather  is  mild,  were  pursued  during  the  winter 
months,  leaving  that  farther  North  for  the  summer.  Not  only 
would  such  a  system  aid  the  laborers,  now  largely  unemployed  in 
the  winter,  but  it  would  be  to  the  self-interest  of  the  employer.  More 
labor  could  be  secured  at  less  cost  in  the  winter  time  than  during 
summer. 

There  are  also  certain  seasonal  occupations  which  will  always 
call  for  a  large  number  of  men  at  widely  varying  times  of  the  year. 
The  winter  wheat  harvest  fields  of  Kansas  and  neighboring  states 
require  harvest  hands  in  June  and  July.  A  month  later  the  spring 
wheat  fields  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  require  this  labor.  Then 
later  in  the  fall  comes  corn  husking  and  corn  shredding  time  in 


Southern  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  surrounding  states.  This  is 
followed  by  the  winter  logging  season  in  the  northern  states  from 
Oregon  to  Maine.  These,  and  a  number  of  similar  industries,  are 
essentially  a  seasonal  character.  They  require  a  large  number 
of  workers  at  certain  periods,  and  none  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
If  they  were  properly  correlated  and  dovetailed  they  would  supply 
a  fairly  continuous  amount  of  work  throughout  the  year.  A  system 
of  national  employment  agencies  would  be  necessary  to  meet  this 
situation  effectively.  Close  co-operation  of  existing  state  labor 
bureaus  would  be  of  considerable  help.  Some  similar  scheme  is 
necessary  to  minimize  the  evils,  national  in  scope,  which  seasonal 
employment  causes. 

8.    A  Local  Program. 

The  report  shows  that  there  are  at  least  6,000  unemployed  in 
the  slackest  season  in  Kansas  City.  In  considering  plans  to  provide 
for  unemployment  are  we  to  try  to  provide  work  for  6,000  people? 

The  logical  way  to  provide  against  the  loss  from  unemployment 
in  most  seasonal  occupations  is  to  make  the  wages  large  enough 
during  the  working  season  to  provide  a  surplus  to  carry  the  workers 
over  the  slack  season  and  the  laborers  should  save  for  this  purpose. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  carpenters,  brick  layers  and  some  other  skilled 
laborers  do  adjust  their  incomes  in  this  way.  Any  arrangement 
which  would  retard  the  effort  to  adjust  wages  to  this  basis  or  dis- 
courage the  thrift  implied  in  saving  would  probably  be  impractical 
and  unjust.  We  therefore,  need  to  provide  work  for  only  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  significant  that  325 
was  the  largest  number  of  men  who  availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions at  the  quarry  at  any  one  time  last  winter  where  there  were 
very  likely  6,000  people  out  of  work.   As  to  a  program  I  would  say : 

a.  The  Municipal  Rock  Quarry  should  be  continued.  The 
quarry  with  its  piece  work  basis  of  pay  is  a  sufficient  provision  for 
the  transient  laborers  stranded  in  Kansas  City,  89  per  cent  of  whom 
are  single  men.  With  the  quarry  on  such  a  basis  people  are  not 
likely  to  be  attracted  from  outside  by  it  and  those  who  are  here  al- 
most pay  for  their  keep  and  do  not  constitute  any  considerable  burden 
on  the  community.  In  fact,  these  are  the  ones  who  constitute  the 
conspicuous  element  among  the  unemployed  in  winter  and  it  was 
chiefly  they  who  availed  themselves  of  the  work  at  the  quarry  last 
winter. 

b.  The  Employment  Bureau  should  be  enlarged.  This  bureau 
should  accumulate  a  complete  index  to  the  industries  of  the  city 
and  the  classes  of  workers  employed  in  them  and  make  a  live  con- 
nection with  them  all  so  as  to  be  able  to  know  all  the  available 
sources  of  employment  at  all  times.    It  should  furnish  freely  and 
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promptly  all  the  labor  needed,  provided  the  labor  is  in  the  market ; 
and  it  usually  is.  It  should  be  able  to  measure  the  surplus  of  labor 
through  the  registration  of  the  unemployed  at  its  office  and  to  warn 
away  from  the  city  any  unnecessary  surplus.  Having  secured  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  labor  market  the  basis  for  some  rational 
scheme  of  unemployment  insurance  would  be  at  hand. 

c.  In  time  of  industrial  crisis  or  special  depression  we  should 
operate  municipal  public  works  such  as  road  building  or  grading 
parks,  levees,  etc.,  in  order  to  utilize  the  work  of  citizens  and  local 
residents  with  families.  In  operating  such  public  works  the  appli- 
cants should  be  chosen  with  discrimination  and  on  the  basis  of  prob- 
able or  actual  destitution. 

The  wages  paid  should  not  in  their  total,  exceed  very  much,  if 
any,  the  actual  commercial  value  of  the  engineering  project  com- 
pleted by  the  combined  labor  of  the  men. 

Contractors  engaged  on  public  works  probably  find  that  the 
obstacles  created  by  the  weather  in  winter  time  are  such  that  there 
is  no  profit  in  operating  at  the  current  rate  of  wages,  else  they  would 
actually  operate.  If  the  city  or  any  benevolent  organization  operated 
public  works  as  a  relief  measure,  it  should  give  the  workers  all  there 
is  in  the  project,  and  the  workers  should  be  satisfied  with  this  if  it 
is  enough  to  keep  them  from  destitution.  The  city  should  not  in  any 
case  reduce  wages  below  the  current  rate  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
extremity  of  the  men. 

If  the  workers  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  and  the 
wages  are  governed  by  the  value  produced,  I  believe  the  difficulties 
which  have  made  England's  efforts  in  this  line  fail,  would  be  met. 

There  is  abroad  an  impression  that  the  winter  of  1911-1912  will 
be  characterized  by  an  industrial  depression.  Whether  this  fear  is 
well  grounded  or  not,  it  i?  wise  to  make  such  preliminary  arrange- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  some  extra 
public  work  the  coming  winter  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

This  work,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  sublet  to  the  management 
of  some  organization  adapted  to  the  task,  under  a  guarantee.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  several.  Such  an  independent  organization 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  exercise  its  powers  in  picking  the 
employees  according  to  their  needs  than  any  city  department,  both 
because  of  its  freedom  from  political  pressure  and  because  of  its 
freedom  from  the  regulations  imposed  on  city  departments  by  the 
civil  service  laws,  which  are  splendid  in  themselves,  but  were  not 
made  for  this  kind  of  projects. 

This  program  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
The  danger  of  unemployment  is  inherent  in  the  industrial  system. 
The  loss  from  that  cause  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production  and 
should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  profits  of  industry.  Any  attack  made 
upon  the  problem  that  shifts  the  burden  to  charity  or  to  taxation  is 
a  makeshift. 


V.    THE  SOCIAL  EVIL  IN  KANSAS  CITY. 


(By  Fred  R.  Johnson.) 

The  following  study  of  the  Social  Evil  was  made  in  the  early 
spring  of  1911  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Theodore  Hanson.  All 
of  the  statistical  tables  used  have  been  compiled  by  him.  He  was 
assisted  by  Rev.  Frank  Johnston  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Miller,  well  known 
local  pastors,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  investigators  from  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare.  He  had  the  cordial  assistance  of  Chief  of 
Police,  W.  E.  Griffin. 

This  investigation  included  only  the  houses  of  ill  fame  on  the 
police  fine  list.  No  survey  was  made  in  this  connection  of  the  room- 
ing and  lodging  house  evil,  nor  did  time  permit  any  detailed  study  of 
allied  problems  such  as  street  soliciting,  the  relation  of  the  saloon 
to  the  bawdy  house,  the  local  activities  of  procurers,  etc.  The  work 
done  was  of  an  intensive  rather  than  an  extensive  character  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  cover  so  broad  a  field  as  that  covered  by  the 
Chicago  Vice  Commission. 

The  data  published  were  secured  by  interviewing  the  mesdames 
and  inmates  of  the  houses  of  prostitution  themselves.  For  this 
reason  no  claim  is  made  that  all  of  the  information  secured  is  ab- 
solutely authentic.  But  considerable  effort  was  exercised  to  have 
all  interviews  of  a  personal  character,  and  a  greater  willingness  to 
co-operate  was  found  than  had  been  anticipated.  Particularly  was 
this  true  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  inmates,  who  met  the  in- 
quiry in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  pursued. 

The  City's  Policy. 

No  settled  policy  either  of  suppression  or  of  segregation  of  the 
Social  Evil  has  been  adopted  by  Kansas  City.  Ordinances  on  the 
subject  conflict.  Some  of  them  would  recognize  the  scourge  while 
others  would  eliminate  it.  Meanwhile  it  has  enjoyed  a  semi-legal 
standing.  The  keepers  of  resorts  are  each  month  brought  into 
court  and  "fined"  for  plying  their  trade.  The  "fine"  is  considered 
as  more  or  less  of  a  joke  by  the  proprietors  and  virtually  amounts 
to  a  license.  It  serves  not  to  deter  but  rather  to  make  them  re- 
double their  efforts  to  make  up  the  additional  costs  which  this  part- 
nership with  the  city  imposes. 
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No  Restricted  Area  in  Kansas  City. 

Two  centers  of  the  red  light  district,  with  no  well  defined 
limits,  are  found  in  the  city.  One  is  in  the  North  End,  and  the 
other  on  the  South  Side.  Some  of  the  most  notorious  dives  of  both 
sections  are  found  on  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  South  Side,  with  a  number  of  the  worst 
resorts  of  the  municipality  existing  on  Main  street  with  its  numerous 
car  lines. 

Present  Extent  of  Open  Prostitution. 

It  is  from  the  fine  lists,  the  houses  where  the  evil  is  openly 
tolerated,  that  the  following  study  has  been  made.  Unquestionably 
there  are  a  large  number  of  places  in  the  city  of  the  same  character 
as  those  on  the  fine  list,  but  the  exact  extent  of  this  evil  has  not 
been  determined.  That  these  exist  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fre- 
quent raids  by  the  police  upon  resorts  some  of  which  are  located  in 
the  finest  residence  sections. 

A  study  of  the  bawdy  houses  from  municipal  court  records 
made  by  Rev.  Frank  Johnston  for  the  month  of  January,  1911, 
showed  the  following  results : 

1.  In  the  North  District,  78  houses  were  on  the  fine  list,  the 
fines  assessed  for  the  month  amounting  to  $1,374.00. 

2.  In  the  South  District,  69  houses  paid  fines  amounting  to 
$1,334.50.  During  this  period  24  fines  were  assessed  in  this  dis- 
trict for  street  walking,  amounting  to  $485.00,  and  three  fines  for 
soliciting,  making  $75.00. 

Combining  the  above  figures,  we  find  that  there  were  147  bawdy 
houses  which  paid  a  fine  of  $2,708.50,  the  fines  for  street  walking 
and  soliciting  bringing  this  up  to  $3,268.50  for  the  month  of  January. 
If  this  amount  were  to  hold  good  for  each  one  of  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year,  the  revenue  to  the  city  from  this  traffic  annually  would 
approximate  $40,000. 

Number  of  Public  Prostitutes. 

The  investigation  of  the  inmates  themselves  was  made  three 
months  later.  This  revealed  99  white  houses  and  22  colored  houses 
of  prostitution  with  460  and  94  inmates  respectively,  making  a  total 
of  121  bawdy  houses  and  554  inmates.  The  discrepancy  between 
this  and  the  147  houses  on  the  police  records  in  January  is  mainly 
accounted  for  by  assignation  houses,  i.  e.,  those  where  no  girls  are 
kept,  but  which  are  placed  on  the  fine  list  because  they  rent  rooms 
for  immoral  purposes. 

The  tables  appended  to  this  discussion  in  no  instance  account 
for  the  total  number  of  554  individuals.  This  is  due  to  a  number 
of  causes.    In  a  few  cases  certain  of  the  occupants  of  the  houses 
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were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  a  number  of  others 
refused  information  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  schedules,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  data  secured  were  so  untrustworthy  as  to  be  rejected. 

Character  of  Bawdy  Houses  and  Inmates. 

The  conditions  in  the  bawdy  houses  themselves  were  very 
varied.  A  few  were  equipped  with  expensive  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings including  the  finest  of  upholstered  chairs,  well  chosen  paintings 
and  costly  rugs,  while  a  large  number  of  others  were  hovels  of 
repulsive  squalor.  The  girls  have  been  recruited  from  all  walks 
of  life.  They  come  from  homes  of  past  wealth  and  social  stand- 
ing as  well  as  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  uneducated.  They 
vary  from  those  still  laying  claims  to  some  refinement  and  culture 
to  the  lowest  types  of  human  depravity.  Those  of  the  better  type 
are  continually  slipping  to  lower  levels.  There  is  a  gradual  shift- 
ing from  higher  to  lower  priced  houses  as  the  influence  of  a  vicious 
life  removes  the  personal  charms  which  once  may  have  existed. 
The  table  regarding  educational  advantages  demonstrates  that  the 
inmates  vary  from  the  almost  illiterate  girl  to  the  college  graduate. 

Character  of  Patrons. 

No  class  of  society  is  exempted  from  this  prevalent  evil. 
Patrons  come  from  all  stations  of  life.  Leading  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  men  lionized  in  society  and  church  members  of  emi- 
nent respectability,  place  themselves  on  the  same  level  with  the 
lowest  hoodlum  of  the  street.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  former  is  more  vicious  in  luring  a  better  class  of  girls 
into  these  dens  of  infamy.  Married  men  appear  to  outnumber  those 
not  married.  The  mesdames  explain  that  this  is  due  to  a  desire  for 
secrecy,  as  younger  men  do  not  fear  being  seen  on  our  thorough- 
fares in  company  with  street  walkers  and  solicitors.  Upon  visits  to 
these  houses  the  conviction  was  often  expressed  by  the  proprietors 
that  they  were  ministering  to  an  imperative  demand  of  society  and 
were  therefore  essential.  They  likewise  believed  that  all  men  in- 
dulged their  passions  and  that  none  were  virtuous.  Popular  belief 
in  these  two  fallacies  undoubtedly  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
liberal  patronage. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  negro  houses  entertained  the  white 
trade  exclusively  and  many  of  these  girls  had  met  their  downfall 
through  white  men. 

A  consideration  of  the  statistical  tables  appended  will  reveal 
some  interesting  deductions. 

Social  State  of  Inmates. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  I  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
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prostitutes  were  married.  The  percentage  for  the  white  element 
was  56  per  cent  and  for  the  total  number  amounted  to  54.7  per  cent. 
Marriage  was  frequently  contracted  after  a  life  of  shame  had  been 
begun.  But,  as  a  rule,  marriage  preceded  the  entry  upon  open  de- 
bauchery. At  times  it  was  but  a  subterfuge  by  means  of  which  a 
new  victim  was  added.  Husbands  not  infrequently  aided  and 
abetted  the  downfall  of  their  wives.  A  number  of  cases  were  dis- 
covered where  the  men  were  thus  supported,  their  wives  making 
a  living  for  both  by  commercializing  their  bodies.  Most  commonly, 
however,  the  downfall  immediately  followed  the  death  or  divorce 
from  the  husband.  Destitution,  as  a  result  of  this  changed  social 
state,  was  generally  a  contributing  factor. 

Nativity  of  Prostitutes. 

The  table  dealing  with  the  place  of  birth,  Table  II,  conclusively 
proves  that  a  very  small  proportion,  in  fact  less  than  3  per  cent,  were 
of  foreign  birth.  We  find  the  explanation  of  this  in  the  comparative 
numerical  unimportance  in  Kansas  City  and  surrounding  territory 
of  the  foreign  element.  The  Social  Evil  in  Kansas  City  is  essen- 
tially a  native  American  problem. 

Boarding  and  Rooming  House  Life  as  a  Cause. 

Table  III  is  significant.  Out  of  313  white  girls  able  to  state 
definitely  where  they  were  staying  at  the  time  of  the  first  act,  no 
less  than  152,  or  more  than  48  per  cent,  traced  it  to  a  period  when 
they  were  living  in  a  rooming  or  boarding  house.  At  this  point  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  although  the  boarding  and  lodging  house 
population  is  large,  when  both  country  and  city  from  which  these 
girls  are  drawn  is  considered,  those  staying  in  private  homes  far  out- 
number others.  Consequently  when  152  out  of  313  went  astray 
while  in  boarding  or  rooming  houses,  these  places  are  responsible 
for  much  more  than  their  proportionate  quota. 

The  promiscuous  intermingling  of  sexes  without  proper  super- 
vision and  the  lack  of  a  proper  place  in  which  to  receive  callers  are 
largely  responsible.  A  recent  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  of  one  of  the  chief  lodging  house  districts  of  the  city 
showed  that  out  of  411  lodging  houses,  only  111,  or  less  than  30 
per  cent,  had  a  parlor  where  guests  might  be  received.  When 
young  girls  away  from  home  and  freed  from  any  restraining  in- 
fluence must  meet  young  men  either  in  the  street  or  in  their  bed- 
rooms, the  first  step  towards  lower  moral  standards  is  taken  and 
others  may  quickly  follow.  Or,  worse  yet,  if  men  with  no  moral 
standards  room  at  the  same  place,  making  common  use  of  house 
facilities,  with  no  prescribed  rules  of  conduct,  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  damage  will  result  if  the  girl  be  ignorant  and  inexperienced. 
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This  table  as  well  as  Table  IV  also  shows  the  responsibility  of 
the  home.  Good  home  training  naturally  is  the  strongest  factor 
which  can  be  found  in  keeping  a  young  girl  or  boy  pure.  Con- 
versely, if  home  surroundings  and  influences  be  detrimental,  and  if 
proper  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  be  neglected,  due  to  a  false  sense 
of  modesty,  unfortunate  results  will  follow. 

Occupations  as  Sources  of  Supply. 

The  relative  importance  of  occupations  as  sources  of  supply  is 
shown  by  Table  V.  Girls  working  in  restaurants  and  hotels  con- 
tribute the  largest  number,  or  30  per  cent.  This  is  an  undue  pro- 
portion and  yet  what  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  this 
work.  The  constant  contact  with  all  types  of  men  presents  the 
strongest  temptations.  Undue  familiarities  must  be  borne  whether 
they  be  welcome  or  not,  as  otherwise  the  patronage  of  the  employer 
might  suffer. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  number  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
domestic  service.  This  furnishes  70  per  cent  of  the  colored  in- 
mates. Clerks  come  next,  followed  by  factory  and  laundry  opera- 
tors. Again  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  express  little 
unless  the  relative  importance  of  different  occupations  be  considered. 
Thus,  although  51  of  the  white  girls  were  domestics,  this  is  not  near- 
ly so  large  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  domestic  servants  as  the 
13  telephone  operators  are  of  the  total  number  of  telephone  girls. 

Low  Wages  a  Cause. 

Table  VI,  showing  the  wages  received  by  the  girls  in  their  oc- 
cupations prior  to  the  present  one,  is  truly  startling.  Out  of  a  total 
of  300  definitely  able  to  state  what  these  were,  154  or  51  per  cent 
received  less  than  $6.00  per  week.  Here  we  may  find  a  ready  expla- 
nation of  Lavinia  Dock's  statment  that  "All  medical  and  social  ex- 
perts who  have  studied  this  problem  agree  that  prostitution  is  a 
disease  of  poverty."    (Hygiene  and  Morality,  p.  156.) 

Here  we  may  observe  the  interrelation  of  causes.  Perhaps  not 
any  girl  of  strong  moral  character  and  proper  home-training  will  fall 
simply  because  of  her  economic  condition.  But  if  she  be  deficient 
in  will  power,  if  she  has  not  had  the  proper  home-training,  or  if  she 
be  weak  in  some  other  respect,  she  may  become  a  ready  victim  if 
temptation  be  put  in  her  way  while  earning  a  bare  living  wage  or 
less.  The  girl  staying  at  home  can  readily  keep  on  working  for  four 
dollars  a  week,  but  to  the  girl  away  from  home,  totally  dependent 
on  her  own  efforts,  it  will  mean  either  starvation  or  shame  unless 
better  paid  work  can  be  secured. 

It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  $7.00  per  week  is  the 
lowest  to  afford  decent  subsistence  for  a  woman.    Some  authorities 
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would  place  this  at  $9.00.  It  has  also  been  conclusively  proved,  and 
necessarily  follows,  that  industries  paying  not  more  than  $4.00, 
$5.00  or  even  $6.00  per  week  to  competent  women  employees  are  in 
reality  parasitic  and  a  grave  menace  to  the  American  home. 

Ages  of  Prostitutes. 

Table  VII  dealing  with  ages  will  not  be  intelligible  unless  an 
ordinance  of  the  city  be  borne  in  mind  which  provides  that  no 
woman  under  17  shall  be  tolerated  in  any  bawdy  house.  This  rule 
is  rigidly  enforced,  and  its  results  are  very  evident.  A  number  of 
mesdames  keep  only  girls  of  22  or  over  to  avoid  any  possible  conflict 
with  the  law. 

Solicitation  on  Streets. 

This  ordinance  has  a  curious  and  shocking  effect  due  to  the  tol- 
eration of  street  soliciting.  Younger  girls  walk  the  streets  in  viola- 
tion of  ordinances  forbidding  the  practice.  Then  when  the  age  of  17 
or  18  is  reached,  or  later,  they  are  graduated  into  the  house  of  ill 
fame.  This  system  provides  these  resorts  with  a  continual  stream 
of  recruits. 

Years  in  Prostitution. 

It  has  been  customary  to  believe  that  a  prostitute's  life  as  such 
will  not  exceed  three  or  four  years.  Recent  investigations  repudiate 
this  theory  and  so  does  Table  V.  Thirty-one  per  cent  declared  they 
had  led  such  a  life  for  five  or  more  years,  while  5  per  cent  had 
been  inmates  double  that  time.  However,  there  is  a  rapid  decrease 
in  the  number  after  the  six  year  period  is  reached. 

First  Steps  Towards  Downfall. 

A  striking  similiarity  is  found  in  Tables  VIII  and  IX  showing 
age  of  leaving  home  and  age  when  the  first  act  was  committed. 
Fifty-eight  per  cent  left  home  before  or  during  the  seventeenth 
year,  while  55  per  cent  were  guilty  of  the  first  open  immorality  at 
the  same  age.  For  the  20  year  period  the  percentage  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  namely,  94  per  cent.  Sixty-two  per  cent  suffered  the 
first  fall  during  the  critical  years  from  15  to  18  inclusive. 

Unregulated  Amusements  a  Cause. 

Table  XI  dealing  with  introduction  to  prostitution  is  very  in- 
complete. It  does  shed  some  light  on  the  intimate  relation  between 
amusements  and  immorality.  Public  dances,  questionable  picture 
shows,  poorly  regulated  amusement  parks  and  burlesque  houses  are 
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prolific  sources  of  corruption.  Rigid  supervision  of  these  is  neces- 
sary as  a  means  of  self-protection  to  the  community. 

Causes  Assigned  by  Inmates. 

The  second  part  of  this  table  shows  the  reasons  assigned  by 
inmates  themselves  for  their  position.  Thirty  per  cent  said 
their  downfall  was  of  their  own  choice,  while  55  per  cent  attributed 
it  to  one  of  three  economic  causes — small  wages,  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  living  after  unfortunate  marriage,  or  support  of  husband.  Un- 
doubtedly the  causes  assigned  as  given  in  this  table  are  not  entirely 
trustworthy.  The  influences  which  make  for  prostitution  are  com- 
plicated. Perhaps  in  not  a  single  case  can  one  cause  be  held  re- 
sponsible. Lack  of  proper  home-training,  ignorance  of  matters  per- 
taining to  sex,  unregulated  and  licentious  forms  of  amusements,  low 
wages  of  women,  economic  pressure  which  generally  makes  early 
marriage  impossible  or  ill  advised,  all  of  these  and  m?.r»y  more  are 
responsible.  Surely  he  who  would  place  the  entire  blame  for  this 
life  on  the  unfortunate  victims  themselves  is  guilty  of  very  super- 
ficial observation. 

Influence  of  Church. 

That  church  attendance  or  membership  seems  to  have  been  but 
little  if  any  of  a  deterrent  factor  is  shown  by  Table  XIII.  Sixty- 
four  per  cent  had  had  religious  instruction  or  guidance  of  some 
character.  A  quotation  from  p.  149  of  the  Report  on  Social  Better- 
ment, published  by  the  President's  Homes  Commission,  is  of  in- 
terest at  this  point :  "Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly  believes  that  the  Chris- 
tian standard  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  chastity.  I 
quite  agree  with  him,  provided  the  church  makes  an  endeavor  to 
combine  religious  and  social  work,  and  until  this  is  accomplished  we 
should  not  hide  the  evil  because  it  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  to  talk 
about." 

Patronage  and  Profits. 

The  last  table  gives  an  idea  of  patronage,  profits,  and  the  total 
amount  spent  on  open  prostitution.  From  this  table  the  deduction 
follows  that  the  average  number  of  visitors  entertained  per  day  by 
each  inmate  is  4.7.  This  figure  is  less  than  that  found  by  researches 
in  certain  other  cities.  In  Chicago  the  records  of  a  typical  bawdy 
house  showed  that  for  five  consecutive  days  one  inmate  averaged 
26  visitors  per  day  (The  Social  Evil  in  Chicago,  p.  98),  and  that  a 
fair  general  average  might  be  15  per  day  (Ibid,  p.  114).  Since  the 
mesdames  complained  of  the  dull  season  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation in  this  city,  it  is  probable  that  4.7  is  below  rather  than  above 
the  normal. 

Prices  vary  from  50  cents  to  $3.00  and  above,  the  most  com- 
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mon  being  $1.00.  Only  the  lowest  and  most  disreputable  places  are 
50  cent  dives.  $1.50  is  a  fair  average  of  the  expenditure  per  visit 
as  there  are  a  large  number  of  $2.00  houses  and  a  considerable  frac- 
tion which  charge  $3.00  or  over  per  visit.  This  means  that  the  gross 
income  per  girl  is  $7.05  per  day  or  $49.35  per  week.  As  the  almost 
invariable  arrangement  is  that  "the  madame  gets  half,"  we  may 
place  the  average  net  income  of  the  inmates  at  $24.67,  or  in  round 
numbers  at  $25.00  per  week. 

Turning  to  the  profit  of  the  keepers  we  find  that  in  the  average 
house  with  four  girls,  the  madame  has  an  income  of  $98.70  per 
week,  exclusive  of  what  the  sale  of  soft  drinks  and  the  earnings  of 
pianolas  may  add.  Little  profit  is  secured  from  the  sale  of  strong 
drinks  as  the  police  department  forbids  their  use  in  bawdy  houses. 

These  figures  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  very  large  profits 
which  the  traffic  affords.  They  explain  in  a  large  measure  the  op- 
portunities for  graft  which  such  large  incomes  make  possible  and 
the  vigorous  opposition  with  which  all  attempts  to  curb  its  power 
are  met.  These  profits  make  possible  the  exorbitant  rents  which 
almost  invariably  are  paid  for  houses  used  for  immoral  purposes. 
And  in  Kansas  City  as  elsewhere  the  publication  of  a  list  of  the 
landlords  which  extort  these  rents  would  startle  the  city. 

Economic  Cost  to  City. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  amount  spent  by  the  whole  city.  Basing 
our  estimate  on  554  inmates  for  the  entire  city,  the  amount  ex- 
pended would  be  $1,425,580.50  annually.  As  the  population  of  Kan- 
City,  Mo.,  in  1910  was  248,000,  we  may  estimate  that  there  are 
75,000  men  and  boys  who  may  become  subject  to  the  lures  of  these 
resorts.  If  all  of  these  were  frequenters  it  would  mean  an  annual 
per  capita  expenditure  of  $19.  If  each  frequenter  should  spend 
$50  on  these  open  places  of  corruption  it  would  take  an  army  of 
28,511  men  to  supply  the  funds  devoted  to  this  debauchery. 

These  figures,  startling  as  they  are,  represent  but  a  fraction  of 
the  sums  spent  on  prostitution  in  Kansas  City.  They  include  only  the 
outlay  in  nouses  of  ill  fame  found  on  the  police  fine  list.  We  may 
but  conjecture  the  amount  expended  in  questionable  rooming  houses, 
upon  street  solicitors  and  upon  the  numerous  forms  of  clandestine 
prostitution  which  exist  in  the  city. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  more  local  aspects  of  open 
prostitution.   A  wider  social  outlook  may  be  of  interest. 

Extent  of  Venereal  Disease. 

It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  any  considerable  study  has  been 
given  to  venereal  diseases.  But  the  terrible  inroads  being  made  on 
the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  nation  have  made  necessary  an 
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abandonment  of  the  time  honored  "conspiracy  of  silence"  on  this 
and  allied  topics.  Today  the  great  Black  Plague — venereal  disease 
— is  beginning  to  overshadow  the  ravages  of  the  White  Plague,  con- 
sumption. According  to  Lavinia  Dock's  standard  work  "Hygiene 
and  Morality"  (p.  49),  "European  records  indicate  that  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  men  have  gonorrhoea.  Assuming  that 
a  somewhat  better  moral  standard  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  given  as  a  conservative  estimate  that  the  prevalence  of  both 
gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  among  men  is  at  least  sixty  per  cent."  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Morrow  (Social  Diseases  and  Marriage,  p  25), 
"Gonorrhoea  is  the  most  widespread  and  universal  of  all  diseases 
in  the  adult  male  population,  embracing  75  per  cent  or  more."  The 
Committee  of  Seven  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  in  1901  concluded  from  re- 
ports made  by  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  private  physicians  of  the 
city  that  not  less  than  243,000  cases  of  venereal  diseases  were  treated 
there  during  one  year.  All  other  communicable  diseases  reported 
to  the  Health  Department  including  measles,  diptheria,  chicken  pox, 
scarlet  fever  and  tuberculosis  furnished  but  41,585  cases.  Thus,  the 
morbidity  from  venereal  diseases  was  nearly  six  times  as  great  as 
that  of  all  the  other  communicable  diseases  combined.  (Report  of 
Committee  on  Social  Betterment,  p.  135.)  J 

Effects  of  Venereal  Disease. 

Turning  from  the  extent  of  venereal  diseases  to  their  effect  we 
find  that  syphilis  is  the  only  inherited  disease.  From  Dr.  Morrow's 
authentic  book  "Social  Disease  and  Marriage"  we  learn  that  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  all  the  blindness  in  the  country  is  due  to  gonorrhoea 
(p.  21),  that  it  is  claimed  syphilis  is  responsible  for  42  per  cent  of 
abortions  and  miscarriages  (p.  27),  and  that  nurses  consider  gonor- 
rhea responsible  for  more  than  45  per  cent  of  sterile  marriages.  This 
gives  but  an  inkling  of  the  social  misery  caused  by  these  diseases, 
particularly  in  the  marriage  relation.  Again  quoting  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Social  Betterment  (p.  140),  speaking  of 
syphilis,  "Fournier's  personal  statistics  show  that  90  women  in- 
fected by  their  husbands  became  pregnant  in  the  first  year  of  mar- 
ried life,  50  of  these  aborted,  40  carried  the  offspring  to  full  term, 
but  of  these  only  2  survived." 

Prostitution  the  Cause  of  Venereal  Disease. 

These  statistics  are  given  to  show  the  importance  of  aggressively 
dealing  with  prostitution,  for  all  authorities  agree  that  prostitution 
of  a  clandestine  or  public  character  is  the  prime  cause  of  venereal 
disease.  Again  quoting  Lavinia  Dock,  "The  breeding  place  of  all 
venereal  disease  without  exception  is  in  the  social  institution  called 
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prostitution,  or  sexual  promiscuity,  in  the  debasement  and  degrada- 
tion of  what  should  be  the  highest  and  most  revered  of  physical 
powers,  those  involved  in  the  act  of  generation.  Bred  and  culti- 
vated in  prostitution,  venereal  diseases  spread  thence  through  the 
community,  attacking  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  the  pure  as 
well  as  the  impure,  just  as  typhoid  fever  is  no  respector  of  per- 
sons, no  matter  how  strict  their  own  personal  standards  may  be." 

Natural  Effects  of  Open  Toleration. 

Measures  dealing  with  prostitution  in  Kansas  City  are  not  of 
interest  to  this  municipality  alone.  The  houses  of  ill  fame  are  the 
centers  of  infection  that  permeates  all  the  territory  which  surrounds 
the  city.  Visitors  from  out  of  town  are  numerous.  Some  of  them 
seek  vice ;  to  others  when  openly  tolerated  it  is  a  source  of  morbid 
fascination.  Not  infrequently,  as  a  result  of  his  first  visit,  the  coun- 
try youth  who  has  hitherto  led  a  virtuous  life  will  carry  away  with 
him  a  contagion  which  is  poison  not  only  to  himself  and  family,  but 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Every  convention  or  civic  cele- 
bration which  attracts  visitors  from  outside  the  city  brings  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  men  to  swell  the  number  of  frequenters  of  these 
resorts. 

Nor  can  the  evil  influence  which  open  toleration  exerts  on  the 
youth  of  the  city  be  overlooked.  The  high  ideals  which  the  teach- 
ings of  home,  church  and  school  may  have  instilled  in  him  receive 
a  rude  shock  when  he  appreciates  that  his  elders  tolerate  a  system 
totally  at  variance  with  their  teaching.  Thrown  into  an  abyss  of 
temptation  he  is  well  worthy  of  commendation  if  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient moral  stamina  to  remain  pure. 

The  Evil  Deep  Rooted. 

The  unprejudiced  observer  is  convinced  that  no  system  of  sup- 
pression can  totally  eliminate  prostitution.  First  there  must  be  a 
radical  change  in  the  amusements  we  tolerate,  in  public  opinion,  in 
our  treatment  of  sex  problems,  in  our  economic  system,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  church,  and  in  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the  home 
itself.    As  we  have  before  noted,  this  evil  is  deep  rooted. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  impartial  student  will  deny  that  the 
governmental  attitude  and  the  position  taken  by  our  police  depart- 
ments are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Public  Policies  Towards  Prostitution. 

Two  opposite  policies,  or  modifications  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
have  been  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  evil.    One  would  eliminate 
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the  prostitute ;  the  other  would  acknowledge  her  existence  and  neces- 
sity making  her  subject  to  a  system  of  public  reglementation  includ- 
ing segregation  and  medical  inspection.  American  cities  in  general 
can  not  be  said  to  have  adopted  either  a  policy  of  suppression  or  one 
of  regulation.  The  police  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  former  is 
practicable,  while  public  opinion  would  never  tolerate  the  latter. 
As  a  result  the  whole  question  is  generally  covered  with  a  mask  of 
hypocricy  and  the  true  policy  followed  is  acknowledged  with  reluct- 
ance. 

Suppression. 

Those  opposing  suppression  tell  us  that  since  the  bawdy  house 
evil  is  a  result  of  deep  seated  causes,  mere  attempts  at  legislating  it 
out  of  existence  must  needs  be  futile.  They  say  such  a  policy  will 
simply  result  in  scattering  the  evil  all  over  our  cities  and  may  make 
virtuous  women  the  victims  of  frequent  assault,  forgetting  that  as- 
saults are  increased  when  men  are  accustomed  to  the  company  of 
harlots.  They  further  point  out  that  the  character  of  our  police 
is  such  that  a  system  of  elimination  will  never  be  conscientiously  en- 
forced. Undoubtedly  evil  results  of  prostitution  would  be  greatly 
reduced  if  our  American  police  individually  could  be  convinced  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  program  of  extermination  and  would  give  their  whole- 
souled  efforts  towards  its  enforcement.  Such  an  effort  would  at  least 
protect  young  boys  and  the  unsophisticated  not  in  search  of  de- 
bauchery. 

Reglementation. 

Those  opposing  public  regulation  point  out  that  segregation 
does  not  segregate.  The  cities  on  the  continent  where  this  system 
is  enforced  show  a  volume  of  clandestine  prostitution  equally  as 
great  as  that  found  in  American  cities  where  attempts  are  made 
to  suppress  it.  They  further  insistently  object  to  any  arrangement 
which  will  single  out  the  prostitute  for  inspection,  while  her  male 
companion  is  allowed  to  go  scot  free,  nullifying  any  beneficial  re- 
sults that  regulation  might  have.  Other  vigorous  objections  raised 
are  that  it  would  be  an  indignity  to  all  sense  of  morality  to  place 
the  official  seal  of  state  approval  upon  this  iniquity  and  that  it  would 
increase  immorality  because  of  the  fancied  security  such  regulation 
would  afford. 

Recommendations  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission. 

No  more  interesting  study  of  the  question  briefly  treated  in  this 
report  has  been  made  than  the  one  recently  published  by  the  Chi- 
cago Vice  Commission.  Composed  of  perhaps  the  finest  body  of 
representative  men  which  has  ever  been  gathered  to  give  this  grave 
danger  their  serious  consideration,  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
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arrived  are  of  more  than  passing  interest.  Additional  weight  is 
given  to  these  findings  because  of  the  unanimity  with  which  all 
who  participated  in  the  study  subscribed  to  them. 

Their  recommendations  dealt  with  every  phase  of  this  difficult 
question.  We  shall  cite  only  the  following,  immediately  concerned 
with  the  public  attitude  towards  the  bawdy  house  evil  itself : 

1.  "In  dealing  with  prostitution,  fines  should  be  abolished  and 
imprisonment  or  an  adult  probation  system  substituted." 

2.  "Prostitutes  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity or  who  are  arrested  and  convicted  on  charges,  should  be  sent 
to  an  industrial  home  with  hospital  accommodations.  To  this  end 
such  an  institution  should  be  established." 

3.  "We  recommend  the  enactment  of  State  laws  and  city  ordi- 
nances whereby  a  house  of  prostitution  may  be  declared  a  public 
nuisance,  and  containing  provisions  expressly  giving  to  any  citizen 
the  right  to  institute  simple  and  summary  proceedings  in  equity  for 
the  abatement  of  the  nuisance." 

4.  'The  police  should  wage  a  relentless  warfare  against 
houses  of  prostitution,  immoral  flats,  assignation  rooms,  call  houses 
and  disorderly  saloons  in  all  parts  of  the  city." 

These  recommendations  embody  the  attitude  which  the  Chicago 
Vice  Commission  believed  should  be  taken  by  public  officials,  and 
which  formed  the  keynote  of  their  conclusions,  "Constant  and  imme- 
diate repression  of  prostitution,  the  immediate  method ;  absolute 
annihilation  the  ultimate  ideal." 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  pages  to  overdraw  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Social  Evil  in  Kansas  City.  The  facts  themselves  are  suffi- 
ciently startling  without  any  coloring.  The  city  tolerates  the  exist- 
ence of  147  bawdy  houses  on  the  fine  list.  It  allows  large  numbers 
of  young  girls  from  13  to  18,  as  well  as  older  women,  to  solicit  on 
our  streets.  The  men  of  the  city,  and  oftentimes  innocent  wives 
and  children,  are  in  increasing  numbers  becoming  the  victims  of 
venereal  disease.  Surely  it  is  time  that  vigorous  measures  be  taken 
to  check  an  evil  which  is  of  such  great  injury  to  the  very  life  and 
fibre  of  the  community. 
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BAWDY  HOUSE  POPULATION  TABLES. 


Table  I — Social  State  of  Inmates. 


White. 

Total. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total. 

Grand 
Totals. 

Not  married   _   

181 

234 

114 

155 
104 
37 

415 

40 
33 

20 
28 
14 
12 

73 

221 
267 

 488 

134 
183 
118 
49 

Had  had  children    

Number  of  children  born     

Number  of  children  living-       __ 

Number  supporting-  children. _  __   

Table  II — Where  Brought  Up. 

White. 

Total. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total. 

Grand 
Totals. 

In  city,  including  Kansas  City  

203 
133 
60 

396 

54 
11 
4 

69 

257 
144 
64 

 465 

In  the  country  ._              ___   ...  ___   

Table  III — Living  Place  at  Time  of  First  Act. 

White. 

Total. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total. 

Grand 
Totals. 

At  home      ___     

75 
86 
51 
101 

313 

31 
22 
3 
10 

66 

106 
108 
54 
111 

 379 

Private  home  _                                  _  __ 

Boarding  house       

Rooming  house  _._            _.  ___   

Table  IV — Cause  of  Leaving  Home. 


Col- 

Grand 

White. 

Total. 

ored. 

Total. 

Totals. 

To  marry       

130 

12 

142 

To  work     

97 

26 

123 

Wanted  more  freedom    

51 

10 

61 

Unpleasantness  -    — 

46 

4 

50 

Home  broken  up   

36 

7 

43 

To  lead  immoral  life  

25 

9 

34 

Mother  died   ... 

11 

2 

18 

5 

5 

401 

70 
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BAWDY  HOUSE  POPULATION  TABLES— Cont'd. 


Table  V — Previous  Occupation. 


wnite. 

Total. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total. 

Grand 
Totals. 

Restaurant  and  hotel  ._  _     

99 

5 

104 

50 

50 

51 

39 

90 

Factory  -                            _                     _   _  _ 

36 

36 

Laundry  -    .     

22 

~6 

28 

Hair  dressing  and  manicuring  _  _____ 

9 

9 

Millinery  and  dressmaking   __   

19 

"i 

20 

Telephone  operator    ___   

13 

13 

Show  girl                                  __     _  _  _ 

9 

9 

Bookkeeper  and  stenographer                __  _ 

14 

14 

Nurse  and  teacher                  __    _  _   

8 

~5 

56 

13 

330 
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Table  VI— Wages  Per  Week. 


Col- 

Grand 

White. 

Total. 

ored. 

Total. 

Totals. 

Two  to  four  dollars    _   

27 

4 

31 

Four  to  six  dollars  __  _       __              _  .. 

92 

31 

123 

Six  to  eight  dollars...  .___.___   

73 

2 

75 

Eight  to  ten  dollars.—     

32 

9 

41 

Ten  to  fifteen  dollars                   _.             .  . 

12 

12 

Fifteen  to  twenty  dollars..   .... 

18 

18 

254 

46 

 300 

Table  VII — Present  Age. 


White. 

Total. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total. 

Grand 
Totals. 

5 

5 

Nineteen  years               ...  _   .     —  _  

33 

"l 

34 

Twenty  years        

39 
47 

6 

45 

Twenty-one  years     _  .     

4 

51 

Twenty- two  years                                  —  .— 

54 

11 

65 

Twenty- three  years                _   —  — 

42 

10 

52 

Twenty-four  years  ___   .—   __   

33 

6 

39 

Twenty-five  years  —  _     

35 

7 

42 

22 

7 

29 

Twenty-seven  years       - 

26 

5 

31 

Twenty-eight  years    .     

21 

6 

27 

12 

12 

28 

~6 

34 

Thirty-five  years  .  _     

16 

6 

22 

413 

75 

 488 
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BAWDY  HOUSE  POPULATION  TABLES— Cont'd. 

Table  VIII— Age  When  Left  Home. 


Col- 

Grand 

White. 

Total.  1 

ored. 

Total. 

Totals. 

Ten  years       . 

18 

1 

19 

Eleven  years  _.-   -~   _  . 

2 

1 

3 

Twelve  years   

9 

1 

10 

Thirteen  years   

13 

6 

19 

Fourteen  years    __      _  . 

31 

7 

38 

Fifteen  years  _  _.  

50 

6 

56 

Sixteen  years  

49 

8 

57 

Seventeen  years  

67 

13 

80 

Eighteen  years  _._   _  _  . 

76 

10 

86 

Nineteen  years  __ .  __ 

39 

8 

47 

Twenty  years  ___   

35 

5 

40 

Twenty-two  years 

19 

4 

23 

Twenty-live  years    __  _ 

5 

1 

6 

413 

71 

 484 

Table  IX — Age  at  Time  of  First  Act. 


Col- 

Grand 

White. 

Total. 

ored. 

Total. 

Totals. 

Eleven1  years  ___                    -  _~ 

4 

1 

5 

Twelve  years       —   

3 

2 

5 

Thirteen  years  ___                  _    ___ 

6 

5 

11 

Fourteen  years    __          _  ~     —  _   

17 

3 

20 

Fifteen  years     _      _   ___   -               —  _ 

22 

10 

32 

Sixteen  years  _                                —  .— 

39 

18 

57 

Seventeen  years                        _  _  _  

48 

12 

60 

Eighteen  years  _  .              _    —   

62- 

4 

66 

Nineteen  years  ___      _  ___ 

37 

5 

42 

Twenty  years                    _                         -   _  — 

23 

3 

26 

Twenty-one  years  _ 

12 

1 

13 

Twenty-two  years  _ 

8 

8 

Twenty-five  years            _  -         -  ___   

1 

282 

64 

1 

 346 

Table  X — Number  Years  in  House  of  Prostitution. 


One  year  ... 
Two  years  _ 
Three  years 
Four  years  _ 
Five  years  _ 

Six  years   

Seven  years 
Kight  years 
Nine  years 
Ten  years  _. 
Eleven  years 
Twelve  years 
Fifteen  years 


White. 


Total. 


405 


Col- 
ored. 


Total. 


Grand 
Totals. 


124 
79 
72 
54 


—  73 


6 
4 
7 

 478 
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BAWDY  HOUSE  POPULATION  TABLES— Cont'd. 


Table  XI — Introduction  to  Prostitution.     First  Act. 


White. 

Total. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total. 

Grand 
Totals. 

Dancing  _                       _  __. 

22 

2 

24 

26 

Drinking  -    

24 

2 

Shows  and  suppers  

10 

10 
14 

Buggy  riding                   .  _. 

14 



Park    

14 

_ 

3 

17 
11 

At  school  _-_  .    . 

.  11 

Coaxed     

Si- 

97 

to 

Forced  -     

ll 

3 

17 

Betrayed  -   

25 

4 

29 

CAUSE  OF  LIFE — 
Own  choice  _ 

185 

13 

41 

 226 

90 

Small  wa^es  69 

1 

70 

Livelihood  after  marriage 

76 

11 

QT 
Ol 

Immoral  girl  friends  _._     .  . 

21 

4 

25 

Disappointment  

4 

4 

Deceived                            ..  . 

10 

10 
3 

Solicited  -     __. 

3 

- 

To  suDOort  husband 

8 

2 

10 

268 

41 

 299 

Table 

XII— 

-Education. 

White. 

Total. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total. 

Grand 
Totals. 

"Fifth   era  dp 

80 

22 

102 

Eighth   trrade  186 

31 
6 

217 

First  vear  hieh  school 

20 

OR 

Second  vear  hieh  srhool  28 

6 

34 

Third  year  high  school.—  _. 

4 

1 

5 

Fourth  year  high  school 

15 

1 

16 

Second  year  college  „_   _  _  . 

11 

3 

14 

College  graduate...   ...   _  _. 

2 

1 

3 

346 

71 

 417 

Table 

XIII 

—Church. 

White. 

Total. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total. 

Grand 
Totals. 

Protestant  -  .  _  _  

160 

37 

197 
89 

Catholic  -    

87 

2 

Non-church  _ 

130 

31 

161 

377 

70 

 447 

Table  XIV — Average  Visitors  Per  Day. 


Col- 

Grand 

White. 

Total. 

ored. 

Total. 

Totals. 

Two  -   

34 

68 

7 

14 

82 

Three  -                                               .   . 

54 

162 

22 

66 

228 

70 

280 

13 

52 

332 

Five     

88 

440 

12 

60 

600 

Six  

78 

468 

42 

510 

Eight   

31 

248 

248 

9 

90 

2 

20 

110 

1T56 

254 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT FOR  THE  HOMELESS  AND  UNEMPLOYED. 


(By  L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Superintendent.) 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  to  the  directors  of  the 
Helping  Hand  Institute,  June  8,  1910,  shows  how  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  acquired  the  field  covered  by  this  department  and 
the  free  services  of  its  able  superintendent: 

"It  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  forward  the 
objects  for  which  your  institution  has  labored  so  earnestly  and  ef- 
fectively along  in  the  past ;  and  we  desire  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  which  you  have 
already  acquired  in  these  lines  while  conducting  your  estimable 
institution.  At  this  juncture  your  assistance  in  this  line  will  be  of 
notable  service  to  the  public. 

"You  have  three  lines  of  work,  the  burden  of  which  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Board,  should  be  borne  out  of  the  public  revenues, 
— the  employment  bureau,  the  rock  quarry  and  the  temporary  care 
of  destitute  people  unable  to  work.  We  recognize  besides  these 
lines  of  work  that  your  institution  has  a  very  large  field  of  useful- 
ness in  providing  a  cheap  and  wholesome  lodging  house  for  those 
who  are  able  to  pay  and  in  providing  social  advantages  and  elevat- 
ing influences  for  the  laboring  men  of  your  locality  along  the  lines 
provided  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  somewhat  different  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  mentioned  merely  to  show  you  that  the  Board 
does  not  desire  nor  expect,  by  any  means,  to  absorb  or  supplant 
your  very  useful  institution. 

"In  the  first  place,  we  would  like  to  have  the  expert  services  of 
your  superintendent,  Mr.  E.  T.  Brigham,  in  launching  and  super- 
vising the  work  which  we  think  may  be  shifted  on  the  public  at 
this  point  and  this,  too,  without  depriving  you  of  his  services. 

"Good  public  policy  will  not  permit  the  Board  to  contribute 
toward  the  salary  of  a  person  employed  in  a  private  position  but  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  person  in  a  private  position  to  contribute 
valuable  service  to  the  public.  In  fact,  that  is  just  what  your  super- 
intendent has  been  doing  continuously.  Therefore,  if  you  are  will- 
ing, for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  your  superintendent  continue  super- 
vising these  things  at  your  expense,  but  with  the  authority  of  the 
Board  while  the  Board  assumes  through  him  their  management  and 
under  him  their  expense  along  clearly  defined  lines,  we  could  thus 
secure  for  the  public  the  same  intelligent  service  for  which  you  have 
already  set  the  standards." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 
AND  UNEMPLOYED. 


(By  E.  T.  Brigham,  Superintendent.) 

1.     Housing  the  Homeless. 

Previous  to  1894,  no  organized  effort  was  made  to  care  for 
homeless  wayfarers  in  Kansas  City.  Over  fifty  per  cent  of  them 
slept  on  the  bare  floors  of  saloons  and  the  basement  of  the  city  hall 
and  came  to  Kansas  City  with  that  expectation.  One  or  two  mis- 
sions also  provided  free  lodgings  in  the  same  manner.  At  times 
more  than  two  thousand  men  and  boys  were  thus  accommodated 
nightly.  During  one  winter  the  demand  for  free  lodgings  was  so 
great  that  the  police  department  rented  a  store  building  to  provide 
additional  space  and  provided  the  money  from  the  police  relief 
fund.  An  appropriation  from  this  fund  was  afterwards  made  to  the 
Helping  Hand  Institute  when  that  Institution  was  organized  and 
assumed  the  burden  of  the  homeless  man. 

As  long  as  this  army  of  men  was  thus  herded  together  no  dis- 
crimination was  possible;  tramps,  unfortunate  working  men,  home- 
less boys,  all  received  the  same  treatment.  The  organization  of  the 
Helping  Hand  Institute  in  September,  1894,  was  the  first  definite 
step  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  unemployed  and  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  different  classes.  The  new  plan  guaranteed 
work  to  every  applicant — at  least  enough  to  earn  his  necessities — 
and  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  merit  by  his  industry. 

It  was  initiated  and  supported  largely  through  private  enter- 
prise. The  police  department  co-operated  with  its  organizers  and 
recognizing  the  value  of  its  work  as  a  solution  of  the  tramp  nui- 
sance, closed  the  city  hall  to  lodgers  and  referred  all  applicants  to 
that  institution.  Afterwards  and  until  1910  various  sums  ranging 
from  $500  to  $1,750.00  were  contributed  annually  by  the  city  to  the 
institution.   These  were  given  from  the  Mayor's  Charity  Fund. 

The  wood  pile  and  the  stone  yard  proved  an  infallible  test  of 
trampery.  This  innovation  produced  two  simultaneous  effects — an 
advance  and  a  retreat.  An  advance  to  the  wood  pile  and  stone 
yard  by  the  more  industrious  and  self-respecting  ones,  and  a  re- 
treat to  every  barrel-house  and  saloon  and  mission  where  free 
lodgings  could  be  had  by  all  those  who  were  constitutionally  op- 
posed to  hard  work.  With  the  enforcing  of  the  one  o'clock  closing 
ordinance  of  December,  1906,  nearly  twenty  saloons  were  closed  to 
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free  lodgers.  At  the  request  of  the  Helping  Hand  at  this  time,  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Tenement  Commission  ordered  the  clos- 
ing of  several  missions  and  rooms  in  saloons  where  men  were  al- 
lowed to  sleep  on  the  floor,  because  these  rooms  did  not  meet  the 
sanitary  requirements  in  regard  to  lodging  houses. 

At  present  not  one  per  cent  of  all  the  homeless  men  who  come 
to  Kansas  City  are  permitted  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floors  of  any 
building. 

The  precipitous  closing  of  saloons  caused  a  sudden  contraction 
of  lodging  facilities,  and  created  a  simultaneous  movement  in  three 
directions : 

First.  It  stimulated  the  patronage  of  the  lodging  houses  and 
created  an  abnormal  demand  for  cheap  lodgings.  Five,  ten,  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  cent  lodging  houses  felt  the  impulse.  It  also  stimu- 
lated more  thrifty  habits  among  the  men.  The  necessity  of  provid- 
ing in  advance  for  sleeping  accommodations  influenced  many  to 
spend  for  lodgings  what  had  heretofore  gone  for  drink.  Others 
were  more  keenly  on  the  alert  for  odd  jobs  to  earn  "doss"  (or  sleep 
money)  and  no  doubt  beggars  pleaded  a  little  longer  for  the  extra 
sum. 

Second.  These  uncomfortable  restrictions  caused  some  to 
leave  the  city. 

Third.  It  increased  the  number  of  men  and  boys  who  applied 
to  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  for  work  to  earn  their  meals  and 
lodging.  One  of  the  temptations  of  these  men  to  "let  go"  and  in- 
dulge in  periods  of  irresponsibility  was  removed  by  abolishing  free 
lodgings,  but  greatly  increased  the  city's  obligation  to  provide  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  them  to  earn  their  necessities.  The  fact 
that  1,800  different  men  worked  at  the  municipal  quarry  the  past 
winter  as  against  about  800  in  the  previous  year  well  illustrates  the 
tendency  and  results  of  an  intelligent  and  humane  supervision  of  the 
city's  vagrant  population. 

To  meet  this  increased  demand  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  at 
408-4.10  Main  Street  enlarged  its  lodging  facilities  by  leasing  the 
four-story  building  at  401  Wyandotte  Street,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Kellogg  Newspaper  Co.  Over  $10,000.00  was  spent  by  the 
directors  in  improving  and  equipping  this  property. 

The  shower  bath  room  with  eighteen  showers  is  an  important 
part  of  this  building. 

Stone  wash  tubs  with  soap  and  hot  and  cold  water  always  avail- 
able for  each  lodger  to  wash  his  own  clothing  were  provided. 

The  ventilation  in  this  building  is  almost  ideal.  Exhaust  fans 
insure  a  constant  change  of  air  during  the  intensely  cold  nights  and 
in  milder  weather  seventy-seven  open  windows  distributed  on  four 
sides  of  the  building  guarantee  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air. 

The  first  night  after  a  man  is  registered  he  is  given  a  clean 
night  shirt,  bath  towel,  soap,  a  net  bag  in  which  to  place  his  clothes 
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for  fumigation,  and  duplicate  checks,  one  to  go  on  his  neck  and  one 
to  go  on  the  bag.  The  Institution  has  a  capacity  of  seven  hundred 
men  a  night;  each  bed  provided  with  clean  white  linen,  pillow, 
mattress,  springs  and  a  pair  of  warm  blankets. 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  July,  1910,  an  agreement  between 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  directors  of  the  Helping  Hand 
Institute  has  been  effective  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  pays  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  for  each 
homeless  dependent  man,  woman  and  child  (over  five  years  of  age) 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  meal  and  fifteen  cents  per  lodging. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  work  done  for  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  under  this  agreemnt,  from  July  1st,  1910,  to  April 
1st,  1911: 


Number  of  lodgings  14,929 

Number  of  meals  28,168 

Number  of  baths  13,818 

Number  of  tickets  issued  for  privilege  of  washing  clothes    4,976 

(With  very  few  exceptions  these  were  issued  to  Board  of  Welfare  cases) 

Total  number  of  men  and  boys  aided   4,656 

Total  number  of  women  and  children  (over  5  years)   268 

Total  number  of  individuals  aided  '4,924 

Physical  Classification  of  Men. 

Manual  (able  to  work  continually  at  hard  labor)  2,569 

Light   (undersized  and  partially  disabled)  1,792 

Disabled  (completely  disabled)   295 

AID  EXTENDED  TO  EACH  CLASS. 

Manual — Number  of  days  aided. .  .7,815 — Average  per  man  3.043 

Light — Number  of  days  aided  8,079 — Average  per  man  4.508 

Disabled — Number  of  days  aided. 2,392 — Average  per  man  8.091 

SENT  BY. 

Police  Department  2,290 

Voluntary  2,064 

City  Physician   221 

Humane  Society   43 

Associated  Charities   15 

Other  sources   23 

Causes  for  relief:     (1)  Unemployment,  (2)  Disability. 

CAUSE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Quit  1,741 

Discharged   341 

Lack  of  work  2,294 

Strikes   10 

(2)  DISABILITY. 
Physically  or  mentally  disabled  270 
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NATIONALITY. 


American 
Irish.  .  . 


3,629 
203 
137 

72 
212 

73 
330 


English. 

Scotch. 

German. 

Swedish, 


All  others. 


During  this  period  the  gross  operating  expense  of  the  Helping 
Hand  Institute,  including  its  annexes,  was  $23,456.53.  Fifty-five 
per  cent  of  this  amount  was  derived  from  earnings  and  miscellane- 
ous income;  17  per  cent  from  the  city  for  meals  and  lodging;  and 
28  per  cent  was  donations. 

By  this  co-operation  the  expense  of  the  city  in  caring  for  those 
requiring  temporary  shelter  is  probably  one-third  of  what  it  would 
be  if  the  entire  cost  were  borne  by  the  city.  The  city  also  profits 
by  the  experience  of  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  in  long  years  of 
dealing  with  this  problem,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Helping  Hand 
Institute  has  been  able  to  provide  improved  facilities  for  this  care. 


By  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare .and  the  directors  of  the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  which  be- 
came effective  July  1st,  1910,  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  which 
had  been  operated  by  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  (a  private  char- 
ity) for  fifteen  years,  was  to  be  financed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  managed  by  the  Helping  Hand  Institute.  Under  this  agree- 
ment the  Board  pays  the  salary  of  an  employment  clerk,  a  telephone 
operator,  a  record  clerk  and  an  assistant  record  clerk.  The  Board 
also  pays  $30.00  per  month  rent  for  the  employment  office  and  pays 
for  the  Home  telephones. 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  Bureau  is  this :  The  man  sent  out 
on  work  is  given  a  white  blank  to  be  handed  to  the  employer.  This 
bears  not  only  name,  address  and  'phone  number,  but  also  kind  of 
work  to  be  done  and  charge  per  hour,  week  or  job ;  carbon  dupli- 
cate of  this  is  kept  in  office.  When  work  is  finished  employer  is 
asked  to  sign  name  and  amount  paid  employee.  This  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  office  the  same  day  (if  temporary  work),  as  soon  as 
possible  if  permanent  work.  The  following  morning  these  returned 
slips  and  carbons  are  in  the  hands  of  the  record  clerk  who  enters 
each  record  on  indexed  card  books — one  set  of  which  gives  record 
of  all  places  the  man  has  worked — the  other  set  giving  the  names  of 
all  men  who  have  ever  been  sent  to  each  employer.  A  man's  record 
is  graded  as  follows:  Al — excellent  service;  A2 — acceptable  serv- 
ice; B — criticism  unjustifiable;  C — criticism  with  reprimand;  D — 
temporary  suspension  ;  E — indefinite    suspension  ;    F — no  report. 


2.    The  Free  Employment  Bureau. 
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Failure  to  return  white  slip  brings  the  penalty  of  no  work  being 
given  a  man.  A  daily  report  goes  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  giving  names  of  employee,  his  record,  name  of  em- 
ployer, address,  wages  paid  and  kind  of  work  done. 

The  class  of  work  secured  is  chiefly  house  cleaning,  gardening, 
hotel  and  restaurant,  driving,  unloading  cars,  window  washing, 
rough  carpenter  work  and  labor  of  various  kinds.  The  usual  price 
the  men  receive  is  twenty  cents  per  hour,  although  twenty-five 
cents  is  the  usual  price  they  receive  for  polishing  floors. 

When  a  man  applies  for  work  who  is  skilled  or  trained  in  some 
special  line — some  line  in  which  we  never  have  calls  for  help — the 
clerk  either  'phones  to  all  such  places  in  the  city  asking  if  a  man 
is  needed  or  gives  the  applicant  a  list  of  them  so  that  he  can  apply 
personally  to  them. 

Men  with  wives  or  families  to  support  are  given  preference 
when  work  is  to  be  given  out. 

During  the  winter,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Helping  Hand  the 
Police  Commissioners  appointed  an  employment  officer  with  the 
title  of  "Inspector  of  the  unemployed."  He  and  his  assistant  have 
their  desk  in  the  employment  office  in  the  Helping  Hand.  He  talks 
to  unemployed  men  on  the  street,  in  the  lodging  houses  and  saloons 
and  while  he  makes  every  effort  to  secure  work  for  men,  if  he  sees 
a  man  who  shows  no  inclination  to  work  he  arrests  him  on  a  charge 
of  vagrancy.  He  is  a  good  deterrent  to  the  work  dodger  but  the 
homeless  man  in  trouble  looks  upon  him  as  a  friend  for  he  is  often 
an  advocate  in  court  for  the  man  arrested  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. 

From  July  1st,  1910,  to  April  1st,  1911  (eight  months),  13,835 
positions  were  secured — 1,754  per  month.  Of  these  10,143  were  re- 
ported Al ;  902,  A2  ;  61,  B  ;  35,  C ;  8,  D ;  9,  E ;  2,677,  F.  Failure  to 
report  is  not  invariably  due  to  carelessness — there  are  many  reasons. 
If  a  man  has  permanent  work  he  does  not  return  with  the  signed 
slip.  Contractors  employing  laborers  often  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  and  some  other  employers  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  sign  them 
— often  it  is  the  fault  of  employers. 

As  to  the  amount  received  for  work,  of  the  13,835  the  number 
who  reported  the  amount  they  received  was  11,105;  the  number 
who  did  not  report  was  2,730;  the  amount  reported  was  $12,115.57; 
amount  not  reported  (same  ratio)  $3,001.50.  Average  per  man  per 
job  $1.13. 

3.     The  Municipal  Quarry. 

The  operation  of  the  Municipal  Quarry  for  the  year  1910-11 
began  Dec.  2,  1910,  and  closed  April  1,  1911.  The  quarries  were 
operated :  One  in  the  North  Terrace  Park  District  near  Second 
and  Prospect,  and  the  other  at  Forty-second  and  Baltimore,  known 
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as  Mill  Creek  Drive.  Both  properties  belong  to  the  city  and  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

By  agreement,  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  purchased  all 
stone  in  the  North  Terrace  Park,  paying  sixty-five  cents  a  cubic 
yard,  they  assuming  the  expense  of  quarrying  and  blasting  the  rock 
into  sizes  suitable  for  breaking.  The  total  amount  of  stone  broken 
in  this  district  was  10,675  5-6  yards.  Through  a  clerical  error, 
36  1-3  yards  or  $23.18  worth  of  rock  was  omitted  from  our  last  bill 
but  has  been  included  in  the  deficit. 

As  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  did  not  anticipate  the 
purchase  of  such  a  quantity  of  stone,  they  modified  their  agreement 
somewhat  and  stopped  buying  after  January  31st.  Following  that 
date  and  till  March  3rd,  when  the  North  Terrace  Quarry  was 
closed,  the  stone  was  paid  for  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
However,  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  agreed  with  Mr.  Wm. 
Volker,  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  to  buy  all  the 
stone  purchased  by  the  Welfare  Board  and  pay  for  it  when  it  was 
needed.  The  amount  of  stone  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners under  this  agreement  and  paid  for  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  was  3,007y2  yards,  valued  at  $1,954.87.  The  first  of 
February  a  new  quarry  was  opened  at  Forty-second  and  Balti- 
more Avenue — Mill  Creek  Drive.  As  fast  as  possible  the  men  were 
transferred  from  the  North  Quarry  to  Mill  Creek  and  for  a  month 
both'  were  operated  simultaneously,  work  ceasing  entirely  in  the 
North  Quarry  the  3rd  of  March,  when  the  final  transfer  of  men 
was  made.  The  shed  was  also  torn  down,  removed  and  rebuilt  at 
Mill  Creek. 

Unlike  the  North  Terrace  Park  Quarry,  the  entire  cost  of 
quarrying  stone  at  Mill  Creek,  including  tools,  blasting  powder  and 
dynamite,  was  assumed,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  honoring 
requisitions  for  most  of  the  supplies.  They  also  paid  wages  of 
timekeepers  and  foremen. 

The  employing  of  a  number  of  men  on  time  as  drillers  and 
quarrymen  required  available  cash  for  the  weekly  pay-roll.  Mr. 
William  Volker,  anticipating  this  necessity,  voluntarily  advanced  as  a 
loan,  without  interest,  $1,000.00  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
amount  was  returned  to  him  April  14th  out  of  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  rock.  The  wages  paid  to  quarrymen,  drillers  and 
laborers  working  on  time  was  $1,136.02. 

The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  purchased  all  the 
broken  stone  at  Mill  Creek,  paying  90  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The 
quantity  broken  and  sold  was  4,491  7-12  yards,  worth  $4,042.50. 
Seventy-eight  dollars  and  two  cents  worth  of  stone  was  sold  from 
the  basement  of  the  Helping  Hand  and  credited  to  the  quarry  ac- 
count. The  total  amount  of  stone  cracked  at  both  quarries  was 
15,167  5-12  yards. 

The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  stone,  both  from  the- 
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Board  of  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way, was  deposited  with  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  to  the 
Municipal  Quarry  account.  The  attached  financial  statement  shows 
the  disposition  of  this  fund. 

In  the  North  Terrace  Park  District  a  large  quantity  of  rock 
was  removed  to  extend  the  Cliff  Drive,  and  served  the  double  benefit 
of  making  a  needed  improvement  as  well  as  supplying  work  for  the 
unemployed.  An  enclosed  shed  of  100x40  feet,  covered  with  tar 
paper,  was  erected  to  afford  protection  for  laborers  during  ex- 
tremely cold  weather.  The  shed  was  also  heated  with  three  stoves. 
While  these  accommodations  increased  the  operating  expenses,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  work  at  a 
time  when  it  was  most  needed.  Meals  were  also  supplied  at  the 
quarry  during  the  noon  hour.  Laborers  could  exchange  rock 
tickets  for  a  lunch  costing  ten  cents,  consisting  of  two  meat  sand- 
wiches, a  doughnut,  a  piece  of  pie  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  These 
lunches  were  supplied  by  the  Sass  Restaurant. 

Work  was  given  every  applicant.  All  told,  there  were  185 
men  who  enrolled  their  names  and  then  refused  to  work;  less  than 
45  men  were  barred  for  misconduct.  These  laborers  represented 
nearly  every  type  of  the  unemployed — mentally,  morally,  physically ; 
skilled  and  unskilled — not  excluding  some  of  the  professions. 

While  the  chronic  work-shirker  was  frequently  present — 
through  necessity — he  was  unable  to  defraud  anyone  but  himself  as 
practically  all  of  the  men  were  paid  by  the  task — sixty  cents  a 
cubic  yard.  Numbers  applied  who  were  willing  to  work  but  were 
physically  unable.  These  were  sent  with  an  order  to  the  Helping 
Hand  Institute,  where  lighter  work  was  provided,  or  were  excused 
entirely  when  physically  unfit.  In  a  few  cases  men  were  sent  to 
the  General  Hospital  for  treatment.  A  case  in  point;  the  foreman 
discovered  a  man  afflicted  with  a  skin  disease,  his  body  literally  raw, 
and  with  no  underclothing  to  protect  him  from  the  irritation  of  his 
rough  clothing.  Every  movement  of  his  body  caused  him  ex- 
quisite pain.    He  was  immediately  sent  to  the  hospital. 

One-armed  and  one-legged  men,  and  men  with  other  deformi- 
ties made  numerous  applications  for  work.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  two  one-armed  men  were  the  champion  rock  breakers, 
one  of  them  breaking  three  and  one-half  cubic  yards  and  earning 
$2.10  in  one  day. 

As  indicating  their  willingness  to  work,  it  is  known  that  men 
arrived  at  the  quarries  as  early  as  5  o'clock  a.  m. 

Some  feeble-minded  and  mildly  insane  men  were  segregated 
from  the  crowd  of  laborers. 

The  method  of  operating  the  quarry  was  as  follows:  Work 
began  at  8  a.  m.  daily.  Every  applicant's  name  was  entered  on 
the  daily  record  sheet,  containing  a  list  of  the  laborers  employed 
each  day.    In  addition  he  was  given  an  individual  record  on  an 
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indexed  card.  As  often  as  he  made  application  for  work,  notation 
was  made  on  his  card,  making  a  complete  history  of  each  case. 

The  highest  number  of  men  employed  in  one  day  was  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  when  339  men  were  at  work.  Sixty  cents  a  yard  was 
paid  for  breaking  rock.  Beginning  at  8  o'clock,  many  of  the  men 
would  work  continuously,  not  even  stopping  for  lunch,  till  2  or  3 
o'clock;  then  they  would  begin  measuring  up  their  stone.  The 
quantity  of  the  stone  broken  was  determined  by  measuring  into 
boxes  with  handles  and  having  a  capacity  of  one-twelfth  of  a  yard. 
Two  men  working  together  would  carry  the  box  to  the  main  stone 
pile,  where  it  was  dumped  and  a  five-cent  ticket  was  given.  Four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  three  was  the  highest  number  of  tickets 
thus  distributed  in  one  day.  Having  finished  "measuring  up,"  the 
men  presented  themselves  at  the  quarry  office,  where,  when  ne- 
cessity required,  two  timekeepers  received  the  rock  tickets  and  in 
return  gave  an  equal  value  in  (a)  five  and  ten-cent  meal  tickets; 
(b)  fifteen-cent  lodging  tickets;  (c)  orders  for  shoes,  clothing  or 
provisions  on  the  Provident  Association  or  Jewish  Charities;  (d) 
gloves,  five  cents  a  pair;  (e)  street  car  tickets.  Thus  complete 
settlement  was  made  with  all  the  men  each  day. 

Laborers  who  had  earned  enough  to  keep  them  in  meals  and 
lodging  for  two  or  more  days  were  instructed  to  use  every  effort 
to  find  work,  but  in  case  they  failed,  to  return  the  second  day  and 
they  could  work  again.  They  could  repeat  this  as  often  as  necessity 
required.    This  was  practically  the  only  restriction  imposed. 

The  five  and  ten-cent  meal  tickets  were  redeemed  at  one  of 
three  restaurants :  Sass'  Restaurant,  406  Main  Street ;  Anchor 
Restaurant,  510  Main  Street;  Fair  Restaurant,  538  Main  Street. 
As  each  laborer  had  the  choice  of  restaurants,  there  was  keen 
competition  for  patronage,  which  insured  a  better  standard  of  serv- 
ice. Six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  sixty-five 
cents'  worth  of  these  tickets  were  issued. 

The  Helping  Hand  Institute,  co-operating  with  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  was  the  active  agent  in  managing  the  Municipal 
Quarry.  All  funds  from  the  sale  of  stone  were  received  by  the 
Helping  Hand  Institute  and  deposited  to  the  Municipal  Quarry 
account  and  record  kept  in  the  Municipal  Quarry  books.  They 
have  been  audited  by  a  certified  accountant,  Mr.  J.  D.  M.  Crockett, 
whose  certificate  is  attached. 

Once  a  month  a  settlement  was  made  with  each  restaurant. 
The  amount  paid  to  date  is  $6,608.90.  The  lodging  tickets  were 
accepted  by  the  Helping  Hand  Institute.  The  Helping  Hand  Insti- 
tute was  paid  out  of  the  quarry  account  for  the  amount  of  the 
tickets  thus  honored.  The  total  number  of  lodging  tickets  was 
17,446,  worth  $2,616.85. 

Men  with  families  who  needed  supplies  or  single  men  needing 
clothing  or  shoes  were  paid  in  orders  on  the  Provident  Association. 
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The  value  of  orders  paid  to  the  Provident  Association  was  $701.35. 
They  were  reimbursed  out  of  quarry  funds.  A  quantity  of  gloves 
was  kept  in  stock  at  the  quarry.  They  cost  slightly  over  six  cents 
a  pair,  but  were  given  in  exchange  for  a  five-cent  rock  ticket. 
Thirty-four  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents'  worth  of  gloves  were  sold 
at  five  cents  a  pair. 

The  distance  to  Mill  Creek,  about  four  miles,  made  it  im- 
possible for  large  numbers  of  men  to  walk  from  the  North  Side 
and  accomplish  very  much.  Coupon  transportation  tickets  were 
purchased  in  $50.00  quantities.  After  being  registered  at  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Annex,  401  Wyandotte,  at  6:30  each  morning,  the  men 
were  transported  by  street  car  from  Third  Street  and  Grand  Ave- 
nue. Each  man  was  charged  with  a  five-cent  ticket  when  his  name 
was  enrolled.  At  the  quarry,  when  settlement  was  made,  a  five-cent 
rock  ticket  was  taken  in  exchange  for  each  fare  advanced.  Four 
hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  thirty  cents'  worth  of  transporta- 
tion was  purchased  from  February  9th  to  March  21st;  $30.15  was 
lost  through  error  or  failure  of  the  men  to  go  to  work. 

Incidentally,  over  1,000  hammer  handles  were  broken  or  worn 
out  at  the  quarry,  and  the  time  of  one  man  was  required  to  replace 
them.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  meet  every  reasonable 
i  equirement  and  help  encourage  every  man  who  was  really  willing 
to  work.  For  a  few  days  when  the  numbers  were  greatest,  it 
was  difficult  to  provide  every  man  with  as  much  work  as  he 
could  do. 

The  total  expenditure,  $12,988.84,  includes  a  deficit  of  $1,897.47. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  stone  broken  by  hand  was  sold 
in  competition  to  stone  broken  by  machinery.  Our  cost  was  sixty 
cents  a  yard  and  machinery  will  crush  it  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a 
yard.  There  are  other  disadvantages  with  which  a  quarry  operated 
purely  for  profit  does  not  have  to  contend.  Cincinnati  one  spring 
had  $35,000.00  worth  of  unsold  wood  and  kindling  on  hand. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  unemployed 
were  given  work  this  winter  in  Kansas  City  than  was  provided  by 
any  other  city  of  equal  size  in  the  country.  According  to  Chief 
Griffin,  the  police  records  show  less  crime  for  this  winter  than  in 
other  years.  Is  it  not  correct  to  assume  that  the  Municipal  Quarry 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  crime  of  the  city. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  quarry  operations  have  been  a  success. 
A  better  substitute  has  yet  to  be  offered.  It  is  the  best  method 
so  far  devised  for  employing  large  numbers  of  laborers,  and  that 
in  constantly  fluctuating  numbers,  during  the  winter  periods  of 
work  scarcity. 

After  opening  the  Mill  Creek  Quarry  it  was  discovered  that 
the  bottom  ledge  of  rock  (about  ten  inches)  was  a  superior  quality 
of  stone,  called  "bastard  marble,"  too  valuable  for  macadam  pur- 
poses.   Mr.  Henry  Brown,  an  ornamental  stone  merchant  on  West- 
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port  Avenue,  offered  $2.00  per  cubic  yard,  and  he  pay  the  expense 
of  quarrying.  After  securing  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  whereby  Mr.  Brown 
was  to  have  paid  the  above  amount.  There  was  prospect  of  re- 
ducing the  deficit  probably  $500.00  from  this  source.  The  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Brown  had  interfered  with  this  plan. 

To  the  Sass  Restaurant  Company  is  due  $202.75  for  meals, 
which  amount  I  respectfully  ask  the  Board  to  allow. 

I  attach  detailed  financial  statements  and  statistical  reports  for 
your  consideration. 


CRACKED  ROCK  STATEMENT. 

ROCK  ACCOUNT  NO.  1— NORTH  TERRACE  PARK. 

Rock  cracked  in  December,  1910  2,523  6/12  yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  January,  1911  5,208  2/12  yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  February,  1911  2,743  8/12  yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  March,  1911   2006/12 yds.    10,675  10/12 

ROCK  ACCOUNT  NO.  2— MILL  CREEK. 

Rock  cracked  in  February,  1911  1,444  yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  March,   1911  2,990  4/12  yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  April,  1911   57  3/12  yds.     4,491  7/12 

Total  15.167  5/12 


CLASSIFIED  MONTHLY. 

Account  No.  1 — Rock  cracked,  December,  1910...  2,523  6/12 

Account  No.  1— Rock  cracked,  January,  1911....  5,208  2/12 
Account  No.  1 — Rock  cracked,  February,  1911 ..  .2,743  8/12  yds. 

Account  No.  2— Rock  cracked,  February,  1911.  ..1,444       yds.  4,187  8/12 

Account  No.  1— Rock  cracked,  March,  1911   200  6/12  yds. 

Account  No.  2— Rock  cracked,  March,  1911  2,9904/12 yds.  3,19010/12 

Account  No.  1— Rock  cracked,  April,  1911              57  3/12  yds.  57  3/12 

Total  15,167  5/12 


NORTH  TERRACE  AND  MILL  CREEK  QUARRIES. 
December  5,  1910,  to  April  1,  1911. 

Different  individuals  worked  1,801 

Number  registered  but  refusing  to  work   185 

Number  discharged  from  work  for  misconduct   45 

Highest  number  of  days  worked  by  an  individual   70 

69  men  worked  30  days  or  more. 

166  men  worked  15  to  30  days. 

106  men  worked  10  to  15  days. 

240  men  worked    5  to  10  days. 

500  men  worked    2  to    5  days. 

720  men  worked  1  day. 

1,801  men  worked. 
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MUNICIPAL  QUARRY  ACCOUNT. 
Operated  from  December  2,  1910,  to  April  1,  1911. 


ASSETS. 

Tools  and  fixtures  '. . . .  $  65.67 

Plant  account   436.26 

Cash   25.09 

EXPENSE. 

Sundry  expense  $  158.55 

Quarry  labor  expense,  North  Terrace...  6,625.55 

Quarry  labor  expense,  Mill  Creek   4,46175  11,245.85 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE. 
Board  of  Public  Welfare   23.18 

Total  $11,796.05 

LIABILITIES. 

Inventory   $  501.93 

RECEIPTS. 

Rock  Account  No.  1  $6,939.40 

Rock  Account  No.  2   4,039.30 

Rock  Account  Main  Street  Basement...  78.02 

Glove  Account   34.65  11,091.37 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE. 
Meal  tickets,  5  cents  and  10  cents   202.75 

Total  $11,796.05 

Expenses  $11,245.85 

Receipts   11,091.37 

Deficit  $  15448 

♦Deficit   1,752.99 

Total  deficit  $  1,907.47 

*  Paid  by  Board  of  Public  Welfare  for   buildings,   tools,  explosives, 
salaries,  timekeepers  and  foremen,  and  sundry  expenses. 
June  1st,  1911. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  29,  1911. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Brigham,  Superintendent, 
City. 

Dear  Sir:— 

As  requested  by  you  I  have  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the 
Municipal  Quarry  covering  the  period  from  December  2,  1910,  to  June  23, 
1911.  I  found  the  books  kept  in  good  form  and  hereto  attach  a  statement 
of  assets  and  liabilities  as  well  as  receipts  and  disbursements. 
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Please  note  the  following  differences : 

Voucher  No.  21  has  receipts  attached  for  $  94.47 

The  check  drawn  to  pay  same  is  only  for   94.17 

Difference   $  .30 

Voucher  No.  26  has  receipts  for  $169.40 

The  check  was  drawn  for    168.40 

Difference   1.00 

Voucher  No.  14^  has  receipts  attached  for  the  full  amount, 

but  I  fail  to  find  any  check  for  its  payment   2.70 

Total  amount  receipted  for  not  included  in  checks   $4.00 

Voucher  No.  24  has  an  item  of  $3.90  added  to  it  and  included 

in  the  check,  for  which  there  is  no  receipts   3.90 

This  leaves  a  net  difference  of   $  .10 

which  seems  to  have  been  paid  out  from  some  other  source,  or  was  receipted 
for  and  not  received  by  some  one  signing  the  receipt. 

Otherwise  I  find  the  vouchers  and  checks,  as  well  as  the  books,  to  be 
correct  and  well  kept.  Respectfully, 

J.  D.  M.  Crockett, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 


(By  Geo.  F.  Damon,  Superintendent.) 

Since  its  inception  in  the  year  1880,  the  chief  function  of  the 
Provident  Association  has  been  investigation  and  relief.  Always, 
and  until  the  present  date,  it  has  taken  especial  pride  in  making 
its  investigation  thorough  and  its  relief  adequate.  For  several 
years  past  it  has  studied  modern  methods  of  investigation;  it  has 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  its  investigations  more  humane,  as 
well  as  more  thorough.  Each  investigation  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  diagnosis  of  the  case,  for  the  trained  charity  visitor  is  a 
doctor  of  social  ills.  The  old  idea  that  the  principal  object  of  in- 
vestigation was  to  detect  fraud  and  expose  imposture  has  given  way 
to  the  broader  one,  that  investigation  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  situation  to  be  relieved, 
so  that  the  treatment  may  be  made  effective  and  the  result  perma- 
nent. The  present  methods  of  investigation  are  more  kindly  and 
more  considerate  of  the  applicant,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
searching;  the  object  being  to  give  the  family  or  the  individual 
wise  counsel  and  permanent  help,  rather  than  to  punish  for  past 
shortcomings.  The  results  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  modern 
methods  have  been  more  than  gratifying,  and  the  system  can  be 
no  longer  regarded  as  an  experiment. 

When  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  created  one  of  its 
many  objects  was  the  strengthening  of  the  city's  charities,  both 
public  and  private.  For  this  purpose  its  first  requisite  was  a 
general  Bureau  of  Investigation.  An  arrangement  between  the 
Welfare  Board  and  the  Provident  Association  was  entered  into  by 
which  the  Welfare  Board  could  make  use  of  the  investigating  force 
of  the  Provident  Association,  which  was  already  established  in  the 
field,  as  the  following  correspondence  will  show : 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  8th,  1910. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Provident  Association. 

Gentlemen : — The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  desires  to  forward  the  ob- 
jects for  which  your  association  has  labored  so  long  and  so  efficiently,  and 
we  desire  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  knowledge  which  you  have  already  acquired  in  these  lines.  At  this 
juncture  your  assistance  and  advice  will  be  of  great  value  to  this  Board. 

Your  work  has  been  on  broad  lines  and  your  workers  have  sought 
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not  only  to  relieve  destitution  but  to  do  preventive  and  constructive  and 
reconstructive  work  in  the  families  with  which  they  have  dealt.  This 
Board  does  not  believe  it  is  good  policy  for  it  to  give  direct  outdoor  relief 
out  of  its  funds  or  to  give  subsidies  to  private  institutions,  but  the  con- 
structive work  which  you  are  doing  would  be  a  notably  good  line  of  in- 
vestment for  some  of  our  funds. 

If  we  undertake  such  work  we  want  this  work  to  be  intelligently  and 
effectively  done,  and  to  this  end  we  would  like  to  secure  the  expert  services 
of  your  superintendent,  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Damon,  in  launching  and  supervising 
this  line  of  work  for  the  Board,  and  to  do  this  without  at  the  same  time 
depriving  you  of  his  services. 

Good  public  policy  will  not  permit  this  Board  to  contribute  toward 
the  salary  of  a  person  employed  in  a  private  position,  but  it  is  not  un- 
common for  a  person  in  a  private  position  to  contribute  valuable  services 
to  the  public.  In  fact,  that  is  just  what  your  superintendent  has  been 
doing  continuously.  Therefore,  if  you  are  willing  for  a  time,  at  least,  to 
have  your  superintendent  cont'nue  at  your  expense  to  supervise,  but  with 
the  authority  of  the  Board,  the  workers  who  do  this  line  of  work,  this 
Board  would  feel  justified  in  supporting  the  corps  of  workers  engaged  in 
this  work. 

It  would  be  the  purpose  of  this  Board  to  give  Mr.  Damon  the  full 
authority  to  direct  the  workers  assigned  to  the  task  of  investigating  and 
treating  destitute  families. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  to  whether  you  will  favor  this 
general  policy,  and  if  so,  we  would  be  pleased  to  confer  with  your  super- 
intendent or  a  committee  of  your  Board  in  rgard  to  a  schedule  of  salaries 
and  a  list  of  the  workers. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  L.  A.  Halbert,  Sec'y. 

June  21st,  1910. 

Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
Mr.  L.  A.  Halbert,  Sec'y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Referring  to  your  letter  to  us  of  June  8th,  we  take  pleasure  in  advising 
you  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Provident  Association 
we  were  authorized  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  as  outlined  in  your 
communication,  same  to  be  continued  so  long  as  it  seems  to  be  mutually 
agreeable. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  and  through  you  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare for  its  expressions  of  confidence  in  and  approval  of  the  work  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do.  We  will  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  put  this  new  plan 
into  operation  as  soon  as  it  is  so  desired  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
Kansas  City  Provident  Association. 

By  Howard  McCutcheon,  President. 
David  Benjamin,  Vice-President. 

This  arrangement  took  effect  July  1st,  1910,  and  is  still  in 
force.  That  there  may  be  no  misconception  and  that  equal  justice 
may  be  done  to  all  I  will  explain  that  the  city  pays  the  salaries  of 
these  field  agents  in  order  that  there  may  be  ample  provision  for 
investigation  and  constructive  work,  which  makes  it  essentially  a 
City  Department ;  and  this  department  stands  ready  at  all  times  to 
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investigate  for  other  City  Departments,  all  Charitable  Institutions 
and  Agencies  and  for  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City  alike.  (The  cost 
of  supervision,  street  car  fares,  office  and  all  other  expenses,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  relief,  is  met  by  the  Provident  Association  the  same 
as  it  was  previous  to  this  agreement.) 

This  agreement  between  the  Welfare  Board  and  the  Provident 
Association  has  proven  mutually  beneficial  and  the  results  highly 
satisfactory.  Both  are  working  to  the  same  end,  and  the  object 
sought  is  to  make  one  strong  investigation  bureau  for  the  use  of  all. 
The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  investigating  force,  made  possible 
by  the  backing  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  serves  to  give  the 
city  one  strong  department  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and 
reconstruction,  to  ascertain  conditions  and  needs,  and  to  effect  a 
cure  whenever  possible.  To  distinguish  this  particular  feature 
from  other  departments  of  the  Welfare  Board,  will  explain  that  its 
chief  mission  is  to  improve  home  conditions,  to  attack  the  causes 
and  treat  the  ills  which  lie  largely  within  the  control  of  the  family 
or  individual,  while  other  departments  treat  of  environment  and 
various  evils  which  cause  poverty  and  crime  and  are  outside  of 
the  control  of  the  family.  Thus  it  is  made  plain  that  this  is  an 
important  connecting  link  between  the  city  and  its  private  charities. 

The  following  figures,  covering  the  period  from  July  1st,  1910, 
to  April  18th,  1911,  may  be  of  interest: 

Salaries  paid  to  agents  employed  (varying  from  three  to  seven)  $3,588.69 


Total  number  of  cases  treated   2,109 

Single  men    563 

Single  women    357 

Both  parents  and  children    577 

Widows  with  children    344 

Widowers  with  children    38 

Couples  without  children    218 

Orphan  children    12 

Total  number  of  individuals,  including  children   5,964 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of  at  office   423 

Number  of  investigations    1,686 

Number  of  revisits    3,458 

Number  of  calls  on  relatives  and  other  references  '  2.851 

Number  of  cases  in  which  other  agencies  co-operated   1,155 

Number  of  cases  in  which  there  was  volunteer  service   372 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WELFARE  LOAN  AGENCY. 

December  1,  1910,  to  April  30,  1911. 


(Prepared  by  C.  C.  Stillman  for  O.  S.  Carman,  Superintendent.) 

Actually,  the  Welfare  Loan  Agency  is  a  private  enterprise. 
Potentially,  it  is  a  department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  Board  acts  as  trustee  of  funds  loaned  by  citizens  (at  present 
by  one  citizen)  to  individuals,  the  latter  giving  notes  directly  to 
such  citizens.  The  Board  promoted  the  agency  and  there  is  blood 
co-operation  between  them. 

Extended  investigation,  during  the  first  half  of  1910,  of  the 
number  and  operations  of  Loan  Agencies  in  Kansas  City  demon- 
strated the  need  of  philanthropic  action  along  this  line.  In  a  letter 
under  date  of  June  7,  1910,  Mr.  Jacob  Billikopf,  then  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  wrote  to  that  body :  "I 
feel  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  remedial  loan  institution, 
enabling  poor  people  to  borrow  money  at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest 
and  properly  conducted,  will  prove  a  very  valuable  philanthropic 
agency." 

Public-minded  men  were  appreciating  the  function  of  such  an 
institution.  Civic  bodies  discussed  the  question  formally.  On 
October  21st  and  22nd,  1910,  Arthur  H.  Ham,  representing  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  visited  Kansas  City.  Before  representa- 
tives of  the  Commercial  Club  and  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Mr. 
Ham  made  a  representation  of  facts  that  gave  the  needed  impetus 
to  the  movement.  On  December  1st  the  Welfare  Loan  Agency 
opened  its  books. 


The  "Loan  Shark." 

The  need  for  such  an  institution  is  indisputable.  The  number 
of  loan  agencies  doing  business  is  proof  of  the  place  they  fill  in 
the  life  of  the  poor.  Sickness,  death,  industrial  displacement  or 
improvidence  often  know  no  way  of  relief  except  that  afforded  by 
a  loan  agency.  Emergencies  arise  and  they  must  be  met.  Arthur 
H.  Ham,  Special  Agent  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement:  "In  every  city  of  more  than  30,000 
population  there  is  one  usurer  to  every  5,000  to  10,000  people,  and 
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one  victim  to  every  twenty  dwellers  in  such  cities,  or  one  out  of 
every  five  voters."  There  is  no  question  that  the  loan  shark  sup- 
plies a  real  need,  though  to  be  sure  he  meets  many  fancied  needs  and 
makes  possible  the  fulfillment  of  whims  of  the  foolish  and  improvi- 
dent. Ignorance  and  improvidence,  however,  are  no  justification 
for  oppression.  They  invite  consideration  and  appeal  for  edu- 
cation. 

Borrowing  from  the  average  loan  agency  is  like  putting  the 
neck  in  the  halter  while  the  spring  of  the  trap  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  loan-shark  executioner.  The  loan  shark  thrives  by  exploiting 
the  emergencies  and  exigencies  of  the  needy.  A  loan  is  made  to 
a  man  who  is  dependent  absolutely  upon  his  wages.  That  loan 
cannot  possibly  be  met  out  of  a  month's  earnings.  Interest  is  paid, 
principal  remains ;  in  a  few  months  the  interest,  plus  the  charges, 
equals  the  principal.  To  avoid  foreclosure,  he  negotiates  another 
loan.  The  principal  never  can  be  paid.  The  man  is  virtually  sold 
for  life. 

"A  woman  burrowed  $4  from  a  loan  company,  agreeing  to  pay  $1.60  a 
month  for  the  use  of  the  $4.  After  making  eleven  monthly  payments,  aggre- 
gating $17.60,  she  was  taken  sick.  The  company  then  foreclosed  the  mort- 
gage and  took  from  her  home  furniture  for  which  she  had  paid  over  $100. 
and  held  the  same  to  satisfy  a  debt  of  $5.60  and  court  costs.  The  goods 
were  subsequently  sold,  but  no  money  was  returned  to  the  woman.  The 
net  results  of  her  transactions  with  the  loan  companies  were  as  follows : 
For  seven  years  she  had  the  use  of  $4  and  paid  for  the  same  $134.40.  For 
three  years  she  had  the  use  of  $5  and  paid  for  it  $64.80.  For  eleven  months 
she  had  the  use  of  $4,  for  which  she  paid  $17.60,  and  finally  lost  her  house- 
hold furniture,  her  home  was  broken  up  and  she  came  under  the  care  of  a 
relief  society." 

The  Legal  Aid  Department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
was  appealed  to  and  effected  a  settlement  in  the  following  case: 
A  borrowed  $15.00  from  a  Kansas  City  money  lender  on  four 
months  time.  He  paid  back  $22.97  on  the  $15.00  loan  during  that 
period,  i.  e.,  13%.  per  cent  a  month. 

"The  amount  of  usury  extorted  from  victims  of  the  loan  sharks  in 
New  York  City  is  twice  as  much  as  that  required  to  support  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  the  United  Hebrews  Charities  and  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals." 
(Proceedings  of  the  National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  Associations, 
1911.) 

"Philanthropic  Competition." 

Pawn  and  chattel  loaning  and  their  evils  are  with  us.  (It  is 
illegal  in  Missouri  to  assign  unearned  wages.  The  Legal  Aid 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  heartily  supported  this 
new  law  enacted  last  year  by  the  State  Legislature.)    The  ques- 
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tion  is,  shall  we  let  the  loan  shark  fatten  on  ignorance  and  gulli- 
bility, or  shall  we  substitute  a  loan  institution  doing  business  on  a 
decent  basis,  conserving  the  resources  and  self-respect  of  the  appli- 
cant?   The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  is  the  answer. 

The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  is  designed  to  give  temporary  finan- 
cial assistance  to  people  really  needing  the  money.  Household 
goods  and  furniture  constitute  acceptable  security.  It  affords  bank- 
ing facilities  for  the  poor  man. 

The  testimony  of  the  satisfied  patrons  demonstrates  the  worth 
of  the  agency  and  reveals  their  appreciation  of  the  same.  No  adver- 
tising of  any  kind  is  done.  Unworthy  applicants  (chronic  borrow- 
ers and  the  shiftless  who  often  need  advice  rather  than  money) 
have  been  turned  away.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  only  one  in 
five  of  those  applying  has  secured  a  loan. 

The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  is  commercial.  The  use  of  money 
is  paid  for.  The  interest  rate  is  1  per  cent  a  month.  A  fee  is 
charged  to  cover  expense  of  investigation  and  appraisement. 
Sympathetic  investigation,  in  both  loans  and  collections,  of  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  a  client  immeasurably  surpasses 
detective  scrutiny  of  the  cash  possibilities  of  a  victim.  The  Welfare 
Loan  Agency  works  by  the  former  method.  It  is  decently  and 
systematically  meeting  the  needs  of  applicants  for  loans.  There 
are  no  subterfuges  and  tricks.  Justice  has  an  open  hand  for  the 
weak,  the  ignorant  and  the  needy.  It  is  not  a  case  of  get  what 
you  can  according  to  the  gold-brick  susceptibilities  of  the  borrower. 
The  rate  is  invariable.  The  transaction  is  understandable.  It  is  a 
business,  but  it  is  a  business  tempered  with  beneficence. 

The  institution  is  social.  By  no  means  is  it  a  "charity,"  as  the 
term  is  popularly  sensed.  However,  philanthropy  seasons  the 
whole  enterprise.  It  gives  the  man,  down  by  force  of  events,  a  lift 
to  the  upright.  It  helps  the  poor  over  places  where  the  going  is 
treacherous.  It  is  designed  to  and  does  teach  thrift  and  economy. 
Granted  that  the  problem  of  the  chronic  borrowers  is  acute,  yet 
proof  is  abundant  that  remedial  loan  associations  the  country  over 
have  fostered  self-respect,  developed  the  saving  habit,  catered  to 
manhood  generally,  and  led  to  competence  and  independence.  Se- 
curing a  loan  is  made  not  too  hard,  but  hard  enough.  Lapses  are 
not  allowed.  The  agency  is  a  philanthropy,  but  it  is  a  philanthropy 
with  the  stiff  backbone  of  business. 

Numerous  cases  handled  at  the  office  illustrate  the  constructive 
and  reconstructive  power  of  a  well-timed  loan.  The  following  case 
is  by  no  means  exceptional : 

A  railroad  man  applied  for  a  loan  of  $100.  This  was  his  story,  which  on 
investigation  was  found  to  be  true :  Six  months  before  his  little  daughter 
was  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis.  The  mother  faithfully  nursed  the 
helpless  child  until  she  herself  became  ill  with  typhoid  fever.    Through  in- 
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ability to  pay  for  nursing,  the  father  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  work 
to  care  for  wife  and  daughter.  All  the  house  furniture  had  been  bought 
on  the  installment  plan.  Back  payments,  rent  and  grocery  bills,  with 
anxiety  of  mind  about  his  family  drove  him  almost  to  despair.  He  applied 
for  a  loan.  His  chief  security  was  an  honest  face  and  a  record  for  prompt 
payments  and  fair  dealing.  The  Loan  Agency  advanced  the  money.  Mother 
and  child  recovered.  The  family  held  together.  They  are  happy  today.  The 
young  husband  and  father  returned  to  work  and  is  meeting  his  payments 
promptly.    A  home  thus  saved  means  something  to  society. 

The  saving  in  hard  cash  demonstrates  the  worth  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Board's  activity.  Comparing  the  charges  of  this  agency 
with  10  per  cent  a  month,  the  average  loan  shark  rate,  the  amount 
saved  to  the  patrons  of  this  office  on  the  five  months'  volume  of 
business  is  $4,472.27.  With  459  patrons  this  means  an  average 
saving  to  each  borrower  of  $9.74.  Can  anyone  estimate  the  value 
to  the  poor  of  such  encouragement? 

The  work  of  the  agency  is  a  substitute  for  charity.  Temporary 
assistance  to  a  needy  family  often  saves  a  trip  to  the  Relief  Society, 
the  Poorhouse  or  the  Workhouse,  with  consequent  drain  on  the 
public  purse.  Most  people  are  square.  They  want  no  charity. 
Some  ask  for  charity  aid  when  they  would  very  willingly  negotiate 
a  loan  if  they  knew  they  would  not  be  bled  to  death.  The  Welfare 
Loan  Agency  to  many  such  is  the  gospel  of  another  chance. 

Proof  of  this  appears  in  the  exercise  of  the  relation  existing 
between  the  Loan  Agency  and  the  Jewish  Educational  Institute. 
The  applicant  for  assistance  from  the  latter  institution,  if  actually 
in  need  of  help,  is  often  brought  in  touch  with  the  Welfare  Loan 
Agency.  From  December  1st  to  April  30th,  fifty-two  Jewish  people 
thus  referred  received  in  loans  an  aggregate  of  $2,028.40.  It  is  defi- 
nitely estimated  that  $957.45  of  this  money  would  have  been  levied 
on  charity  had  it  not  been  for  the  loans  secured  at  this  agency. 
This  amount  represented  thirty-six  borrowers.  To  date,  21  per  cent 
of  this  amount  has  been  paid  in  and  twenty  of  this  class  of  bor- 
rowers are  rated  "prompt"  in  payments,  whereas  24  per  cent  of 
the  ordinary  loans  have  been  paid  in.  Apart  from  the  magnificent 
educational  value  of  the  system  to  the  beneficiaries,  it  appears  that 
to  date  there  has  been  saved  to  charity,  in  cash  value,  24  per  cent 
of  the  ordinary  loans,  which  is  $484.50,  and  21  per  cent  of  the 
absolutely  necessitous  loans,  which  is  $195.75,  a  total  of  $680.25. 

The  following  figures  (Table  I)  indicate  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  during  the  five  months  from  December  1,  1910,  to  April 
30,  1911,  inclusive: 

Table  I. 

December  January    February       March  April  Total. 

Number  of 

Loans   .84  92  89  122  95  482 

Amount  of 

Loans..  ..$4,046.37   $4,277.35   $  4,903.79   $  6,628.14   $  4,961.82  $24,817.47 
Loans  Out- 
standing. .  $3,978.52   $7,658.50   $11,370.84   $15,659.78   $17,412.70  $17,412.70 
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Statistics  in  detail  would  be  of  little  value,  because  of  the 
youth  of  the  business.  However,  the  five  months  have  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  service  to  a  needy  class  of  borrowers  at  a 
rate  of  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  professional  money 
lender,  paying  a  modest  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  Its  success 
is  assured,  because  it  is  along  lines  in  which  success  has  already 
been  attained  in  ten  or  twelve  other  cities. 

Table  II  presents  a  survey  of  amounts  of  loans. 


Table  II. 


December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Totals 

1  3.50.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4.00.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5.00.  .  . 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

10 

10.00.  .  . 

2 

6 

4 

14 

13 

39 

15.00.  .  . 

. .  11 

7 

9 

10 

7 

44 

20.00.  .  . 

5 

8 

2 

3 

7  H 

25 

25.00.  ,  . 

6 

3 

7 

11 

8 

45 

30.00.  .  . 

..  13 

2 

5 

7 

4 

31 

35.00.  .  . 

:\  8 

6 

5 

9 

6 

34 

40.00.  .  . 

5 

3 

12 

4 

5  1 

29 

50.00.  .  . 

..  9 

9 

9 

15 

14 

56 

60.00.  .  . 

5 

7 

4 

6 

6 

28 

70.00.  .  . 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

9 

80.00.  .  . 

7 

4 

4 

0 

2 

17 

90.00.  .  . 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

10 

100.00.  .  . 

..  10 

8 

6 

15 

6 

45 

125.00.  .  . 

1 

4 

3 

0 

1 

9 

150.00.  .  . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

8 

175.00.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

200.00.  .  . 

..  0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

6 

225.00.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

250.00.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

275.00.  .  . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

300.00.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

314.00.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

350.00.  .  . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

The  table  shows  only  twelve  loans  less  than  $10.00  each  in 
amount.  Small  loans  are  readily  secured  from  pawnbrokers  on 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  jewelry,  etc.  Necessity  of  the  pawn- 
broker's existence  is  a  debatable  question.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  oppression  in  his  business.  The  Welfare 
Loan  Agency  takes  nothing  in  pawn  as  yet.  It  is  a  pure  chattel 
loan  agency.  However,  the  establishment  of  a  pawn  department 
is  under  consideration. 

It  is  seen  by  the  table  that  303  of  the  total  number  of  loans 
are  for  amounts  from  $10.00  to  $50.00.  The  total  amount  of  these 
303  loans  is  $8,541.25.    Thus  66  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
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patrons  borrowed  only  34j^  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  loaned. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  the  place  of  a  small  loan  in  the  economy  of  the 
poor  household.  The  average  loan  is  $52.33.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  amount  of  the  369,150  loans 
of  the  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York  in  1910  was  $32.36. 

Conclusion. 

The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  is  a  sane  substitute  for  the  pro- 
fessional money  lender.  It  saves  money  for  the  needy,  forced 
borrowers.  It  educates  him,  bolsters  his  pride,  starts  him  over.  It 
saves  money  for  the  citizens  at  large  by  helping  a  man  to  help  him- 
self, thus  forestalling  a  draft  on  public  or  private  charity.  Its 
increase  in  business  means  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  usurious 
practices  of  the  loan  shark.  The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  is  a  com- 
mercial-social institution,  both  preventive  and  remedial  in  its  in- 
fluence. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LEGAL  AID  BUREAU. 


(By  Ed.  J.  Fleming,  Attorney.) 

I.     Handling  of  Cases. 

In  presenting  the  first  annual  report  for  1911,  we  will  first 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  year's  actual 
work  done  in  our  office.  The  Legal  Aid  Bureau  was  instituted 
August  10th,  1910;  this  report,  then,  will  cover  the  actual  work 
done  for  the  past  eight  months.  On  this  date  the  following  at- 
torneys were  present  at  a  meeting  in  Room  5,  Waterworks  Build- 
ing, and  offered  their  services  gratuitously  for  the  work  to  be 
undertaken :  James  P.  Aylward,  Frank  E.  Parker,  Elias  Greenman, 
S.  A.  Dew,  John  B.  Gage  and  Edward  J.  Fleming.  One  day  of 
the  week  was  assigned  to  each  of  these  men,  between  3  and  5  P.  M. 
On  the  15th  of  September  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  decided  to 
employ  an  attorney  who  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work, 
and  since  that  date  an  attorney  has  been  in  charge.  Office  hours 
are  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bureau  to  render  legal  aid  gratuitously, 
if  necessary,  to  all  who  appear  worthy  thereof  and  who  are  unable 
to  procure  assistance  elsewhere,  and  to  promote  measures  for  their 
protection.  So  far,  in  my  connection  with  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau, 
many  cases  of  the  poor  and  helpless  were  brought  to  our  attention, 
so  that  we  have  had  unusual  opportunities  for  judging  the  respect 
for  law,  which  people  around  us  seem  to  show.  Of  course,  if  we 
talk  about  respect  for  law,  we  must  first  ascertain  what  is  the  law 
which  we  are  to  respect.  What  is  this  thing  called  "law"?  Jus- 
tinian had  this  to  say  on  the  subject:  He  defined  justice  as  the 
constant  and  impelling  wish  to  render  every  man  his  due,  and 
stated  the  maxims  of  law  to  be  these :  To  live  honestly,  to  hurt  no 
one,  and  to  give  every  one  his  due.  If  that  is  the  conception  of  law, 
it,  of  course,  means  principally  that  institution  which  makes  us 
respect  the  right  of  others. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  first  week  we  had  twenty  applica- 
tions, and  they  continued  to  come  in  like  numbers  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days ;  for  some  little  time  we  averaged  about  eight 
cases  per  day,  and  up  until  January  1,  1911,  when  we  averaged  about 
sixteen  applications  per  day.  In  some  instances  as  many  as  thirty 
applications  are  filed  in  one  day. 

Our  first  monthly  report  shows  that  we  had  seventy-nine  wage 
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claims ;  our  March  report  shows  that  we  had  200  wage  claims. 
Our  first  report  also  shows  that  we  had  seven  non-support  cases, 
while  in  March  our  report  shows  that  we  had  thirty-three,  and  net 
cases  for  the  first  report  were  172,  and  for  March  439.  This  will 
give  some  idea  of  how  the  work  is  growing  and  what  we  may 
expect  of  it  in  the  future. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  applications  represent  wage  collections. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  we  have  had  1,095 
applications  under  this  heading,  most  of  which  have  been  collected 
by  writing  a  letter  to  the  employer.  If  the  claim  is  a  meritorious 
one,  we  have  no  trouble  in  bringing  about  a  settlement.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  we  were  forced  to  bring  suit,  and  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  collected  by  our  office  was  for  wages. 

Forty-one  applications  represent  the  assignment  of  wages ;  in 
some  instances  the  applicant  was  a  minor  and  the  matter  was 
amicably  adjusted  between  the  parties ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
applicant  had  assigned  his  wages,  either  for  the  purchase  of  furni- 
ture or  clothing,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  and,  refusing  to  pay  his  weekly  installments,  the  merchant 
filed  the  assignment  of  wages  with  his  employer,  who  withholds 
the  amount  due  until  a  final  settlement  is  made,  although  the  wage- 
earner  might  be  making  only  $10.00  per  week  and  supporting  a  wife 
and  family.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  attorneys  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Bureau  took  such  an  active  interest  in  Senate  Bill  No.  3,  intro- 
duced by  Hon.  M.  E.  Casey,  which  reads  as  follows:  "All  assign- 
ments of  wages,  salaries  or  earnings  must  be  in  writing,  with  the 
correct  date  of  the  assignment  and  the  amount  assigned  and  the 
name  or  names  of  the  party  or  parties  owing  the  wages,  salaries 
or  earnings  so  assigned,  and  all  assignments  of  wages,  salaries  or 
earnings  not  earned  at  the  time  the  assignment  is  made  shall  be 
null  and  void."  This  bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
unanimously. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  applications  constitute  garnishments, 
most  of  which  were  unjustly  brought.  Of  course,  we  represent 
the  defendant  in  every  instance,  who  is  usually  a  man  of 
family  and  making  about  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  week.  In  every  in- 
stance these  garnishments  and  attachment  suits  are  filed  in  a 
Justice  Court  outside,  but  adjoining  Kaw  Township.  These  courts 
are  familiarly  known  as  "Jackrabbit  Courts,"  and  so  great  were  the 
abuses  that  crept  into  the  practice  through  their  adjudication  of 
claims,  the  same  being  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  repeated 
number  of  applications  from  this  source,  that  Senate  Bill  No.  144 
was  drawn  up  by  James  P.  Aylward,  one  of  our  attorneys,  and 
presented  to  our  State  Legislature,  prohibiting  these  courts  from 
such  practices  in  Kaw  Township.  The  bill  passed  both  houses  and 
reads  as  follows :  "Providing  for  the  manner  and  place  in  which 
suits  by  attachment  and  garnishment  affecting  wages  may  be  com- 
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menced  and  manner  of  service  required,  and  providing  that  wages 
earned  and  payable  out  of  this  State  shall  be  exempt  from  attach- 
ment or  garnishment,  unless  personal  service  be  had  upon  the 
defendant,  and  prohibiting  the  court  issuing  the  writ  of  attachment 
or  garnishment  from  entertaining  jurisdiction,  and  authorizing  dis- 
missal of  the  suit,  unless  the  defendant  is  personally  served  with 
process." 

Another  classification  of  cases  which  we  have  to  consider  is 
matters  between  landlord  and  tenant,  our  office  representing  the 
tenant.  The  applicant  has  been  served  with  notice  to  vacate  on 
account  of  non-payment  of  rent.  We  usually  arrange  with  the 
landlord  to  dismiss  his  suit  for  rent  and  possession  and  arrange  to 
have  the  debt  paid  so  much  per  week.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  landlord,  we  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation, who  usually  assists  in  liquidating  the  debt.  We  have  had 
113  cases  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

During  the  past  eight  months  we  have  had  33  complaints 
against  money  lenders,  in  which  we  have  investigated  many 
flagrant  cases  of  usury,  and  in  every  instance  it  was  again  the  case 
of  a  wage-earner  who  was  forced  to  pay  10  per  cent  monthly  for 
the  use  of  money  borrowed  from  loan  sharks.  However,  after 
our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter,  a  settlement  is  made 
at  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  The  practice  of  lending  money  at 
this  rate  is  not  carried  on  so  extensively  as  it  has  been.  The  loan 
shark  will  be  forced  out  of  business  by  the  passage  of  the  Wage 
Assignment  Bill,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  very  many  applications 
in  the  future  complaining  of  the  usurer. 

Probably  the  most  important  part  of  our  work  is  the  taking 
up  of  non-support  and  wife  and  child  abandonment  cases;  we 
have  handled  109  non-support  cases  and  twenty-five  cases  of  wife  and 
child  abandonment.  The  non-support  cases  are  local,  and  in  every 
instance  complaint  is  filed  in  Municipal  Court,  where  the  offending 
party  is  given  a  nominal  fine,  ranging  from  $50.00  to  $200.00,  and 
is  sent  to  the  City  Workhouse.  After  an  -  investigation  of  his  case 
has  been  made  and  he  promises  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  he  is  given  a  parole,  and  makes  his  weekly  payments  to  the 
Parole  Officer,  who  in  turn  sees  that  the  wife  and  children  are 
paid  this  money. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  our  bureau  to  confine  him  to  the  City 
Workhouse  for  such  an  offense,  but  rather  to  remind  him  that 
he  is  both  legally  and  morally  obligated  to  provide  and  maintain 
the  necessities  of  his  family.  The  wife  and  child  abandonment 
cases  are  handled  in  a  different  manner.  Of  course,  the  delinquent 
husband  can  only  be  prosecuted  in  the  Criminal  Court.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  wife  has  not  heard  from  the  husband  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  owing  to  the  co-operation  of  both  the  Police 
Department  and  the  Prosecuting  Attorney's  Office,  our  bureau  has 
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been  able  to  locate  a  great  number  of  them,  and  as  soon  as  the 
husband  is  located,  the  expense  of  bringing  him  back  to  Kansas  City 
is  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  man  prose- 
cuted. However,  he  is  given  a  chance  to  mend  his  ways,  pending 
the  hearing  of  his  case,  and  if  he  shows  an  inclination  to  do  the 
right  thing  and  provide  for  his  family,  the  Court  will  usually  grant 
him  a  parole.,  I  wish  to  mention  right  here  that  in  every  such  case 
which  has  come  to  our  attention,  the  husband  has  provided  and  is 
now  providing  and  maintaining  the  family,  and  is  really  a  better 
citizen.   I  shall  give  illustrations  of  such  cases  in  my  report  later. 

Out  of  the  2,255  cases  which  we  have  handled,  123  have  been 
refused,  either  on  account  of  the  applicant  being  able  to  pay  an 
attorney,  or  the  case  did  not  come  under  our  jurisdiction.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  reason  for  refusing  to  take  the  case  was 
that  it  did  not  come  under  our  jurisdiction.  We  have  seldom  inter- 
viewed a  client  who  is  financially  able  to  pay  an  attorney  to  take  up 
his  case,  and  when  such  a  situation  arises  applicant  is  told  that 
we  cannot  handle  the  case  and  is  advised  to  see  another  attorney, 
not  mentioning  any  specific  one,  as  one  of  the  rules  of  the  bureau 
is:  "Clients  who  are  able  to  pay  an  attorney  shall  never  be  di- 
rected to  any  specific  attorney,  and  no  lawyer  connected  with  the 
bureau  shall  accept  a  case  for  pay  which  has  been  brought  to  his 
notice  through  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau." 

To  date  we  have  had  ninety-one  applications  for  divorce.  The 
greater  number  of  these  were  filed  with  us  during  the  first  three 
months  of  our  work.  Under  no  circumstances  do  we  handle  divorce 
matter,  neither  do  we  accept  criminal  cases. 

We  try  to  handle  every  case  with  as  much  privacy  as  though 
the  applicants  were  paying  for  our  services.  This  rule  has  been 
in  effect  from  the  beginning,  and  every  courtesy  possible  is  shown 
our  clients. 

Illustrations. 

It  might  be  well  right  here  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the 
different  cases  which  have  come  to  our  attention.  One  particular 
case  of  garnishment,  showing  how  an  injustice  is  brought  upon 
the  wage-earner  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  the  case  of  J.  R.,  now 
living  at  1423  Michigan  Avenue  and  employed  at  the  repair  shops 
of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company.  His  monthly  wage 
is  $55.00,  out  of  which  amount  he  supports  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. J.  R.  was  garnisheed  by  a  certain  Justice  of  the  Peace  Court 
in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  his  wages  were  withheld  from  him  for 
six  weeks.  Plaintiff  was  suing  on  a  bill  assigned  to  him  from  one 
named  James  for  $33.00.  The  original  creditor  lived  at  Sedalia, 
Missouri.  The  case  had  been  pending  some  little  time  before  it 
was  brought  to  our  attention.    On  learning  the  facts,  we  took  depo- 
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sitions  in  the  case  at  Sedalia,  and  found  that  the  statute  limitations 
had  run  on  the  claim,  which  was  a  note,  and  succeeded  in  having 
the  attachment  released  and  the  case  dismissed. 

This  is  only  one  example  in  which  a  defendant  would  have 
paid  this  bill  rather  than  have  further  trouble  about  it,  besides 
paying  an  attorney  fee.  Garnishments  of  the  above  nature  are 
very  rare  in  our  city,  but  we  have  a  number  of  complaints  where 
residents  of  Missouri  are  garnisheed  from  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
In  matters  of  this  kind  we  look  after  them  just  the  same  as  if  the 
suit  were  brought  in  Missouri,  although  we  do  not  lend  our  services 
to  non-residents  as  a  rule. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  attachment  of  wages  are  very  few  com- 
pared with  what  they  were  a  year  ago,  or,  I  might  say,  before  the 
attorneys  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  made  an  investigation  of  the 
Justice  Courts  outlying  Kaw  Township.  The  report  shows  that 
there  are  five  of  these  courts,  each  with  a  downtown  office  in  Kaw 
Township,  and  the  number  of  cases  per  year  handled  by  them  is 
from  2,000  to  4,000,  or  in  all  five  courts  they  handled  about  16,000 
garnishment  cases  per  year.  The  abuses  of  this  system  will  be 
shown  by  a  complete  report  hereto  attached. 

We  have  had  several  complaints  against  money  lenders  and 
loan  sharks.  One  case  brought  to  our  notice  was  that  of  J.  F.,  who 
had  an  account  with  a  certain  loan  agency  in  the  city.  In  1907 
J.  F.  borrowed  $78.00  from  the  agency  and  had  been  paying  from 
that  date  to  February,  1911,  $7.80  per  month  interest.  He  had 
figured  out  where  he  had  paid  $304.20  interest  on  the  original  claim 
of  $78.00  and  wanted  to  know  from  us  if  he  was  legally  or  morally 
bound  to  pay  what  the  agency  had  demanded  from  him.  He  said 
they  only  gave  him  credit  for  the  $304.20  interest,  but  he  was  still 
owing  them  $78.00.  We  adjusted  the  matter  without  further  ex- 
pense to  the  applicant. 

Another  applicant  complained  that  he  had  borrowed  $100.00 
from  a  loan  agency,  with  offices  in  the  Hall  Building,  Ninth  and 
Walnut  Streets.  He  was  charged  a  $32.00  commission  besides  10 
per  cent  per  month.  This  account  was  adjusted  and  interest  paid 
at  1  per  cent  per  month,  thus  saving  the  applicant  something  like 
$30.00. 

Probably  the  most  unique  way  of  lending  money  at  10  per 
cent  per  month,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  evade  the  usury  laws, 
was  the  case  where  a  loan  shark  thought  he  might  protect  himself 
by  having  the  party  making  the  loan  give  him  a  warranty  deed 
to  their  property,  which  deed  they  signed  in  blank,  and  would  only 
file  when  applicant  refused  to  pay  up  his  claim  in  full.  Mrs.  J.,  the 
party  making  the  loan,  brought  the  papers  to  us,  and  immediately  we 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  loan  shark.  He  became  very  indignant 
at  first  and  refused  to  settle ;  at  the  same  time  he  filed  the  deed 
which  had  been  given  him  by  Mrs.  J.    While  we  were  instituting 
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proceedings  against  him  in  the  Criminal  Court,  he  consulted  his 
attorney,  who  advised  him  to  make  settlement  at  once,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  We  settled  with  him  for  8  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  Mrs.  J.  was  given  back  her  papers.  We  saved  her  about  $35.00 
on  the  deal. 

In  some  instances  we  find  men  of  high  standing  and  refinement 
who  are  heavily  indebted,  receiving  only  a  nominal  salary.  One 
particular  case  was  that  of  a  married  man  with  three  children, 
aged  3,  6  and  9  years,  receiving  $15.00  weekly  as  an  adjuster  in 
one  of  our  department  stores.  He  was  in  debt  to  the  extent  of 
about  $500.00  and  was  fearful  that  some  of  his  creditors  might  push 
their  claims  against  him,  and  if  his  wages  were  attached  it  was 
almost  certain  that  he  would  lose  his  position.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  been  ill,  and  he  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  the 
household  on  his  salary,  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  of  his 
becoming  involved.  When  he  made  application  to  us  he  wanted  to 
take  bankruptcy,  but  we  advised  him  that  we  did  not  think  it  the 
right  course  to  pursue,  as  that  would  mean  extra  expense,  but  if 
he  would  turn  over  a  certain  sum  per  month  we  would  take  the 
matter  up  with  his  creditors  and  arrange  for  a  settlement  of  their 
claims.  His  creditors  approved  of  this  method,  and  we  are  now 
paying  off  the  amounts  due  them.  In  a  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind  we  have  saved  men  from  losing  their  positions  and  at  the  same 
time  paid  off  their  bills  for  them.  Creditors  in  many  cases  so  press 
upon  a  man  that  he  is  not  able  to  adjust  his  own  claims,  but  after 
we  make  our  position  clear  to  them,  they  usually  decide  to  accept  it. 

We  have  to  adjust  insurance  matters,  occasionally.  Complaint 
is  usually  made  by  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  who  pay  from 
ten  cents  to  twenty-five  cents  per  week  on  their  accident  policies.  In 
a  great  many  cases  the  applicant  is  a  negro,  and  is  imposed  upon 
by  the  insurance  companies  taking  advantage  of  some  little  tech- 
nical points.  In  one  instance  we  found,  where  the  applicant  had 
been  sick  for  six  weeks,  the  company  refused  to  pay  her  any  benefits, 
although  she  had  fully  paid  up  her  premiums.  Their  contention 
was  that  the  applicant  had  not  been  examined  by  their  physician. 
We  started  suit  on  the  matter,  but  before  the  case  came  to  trial 
the  matter  was  adjusted  amicably. 

Another  instance  is  where  a  boy,  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
coming  to  the  city,  applied  at  a  local  employment  office  for  a  posi- 
tion. He  was  told  that  a  certain  man  in  the  printing  business  was 
looking  for  a  partner  and  with  an  investment  of  $200.00  he  would 
be  able  to  get  one-half  interest  in  the  already  established  business. 
On  the  strength  of  what  he  had  been  told  by  the  employment  people, 
he  invested  his  $200.00  in  the  business,  at  the  same  time  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  rate  of  $15.00  per  week. 
Later,  however,  it  developed  that  the  original  owner  had  not  invested 
the  $200.00  in  the  business,  and  it  began  to  fail.    Neither  would  he 
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divide  any  profits  or  recognize  our  client  as  a  partner,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  pay  him  anything.  We  called  on  Partner  No.  1  and 
received  $100.00  down,  and  he  is  paying  the  other  $100.00  back  in 
monthly  installments. 

Application  was  made  on  the  15th  of  February  for  assistance 
by  a  party,  a  man  of  a  family,  to  make  the  balance  of  monthly  pay- 
ments on  his  household  furniture.  He  had  borrowed  from  differ- 
ent loan  companies  until  he  had,  in  addition  to  the  original  purchase 
mortgage,  four  additional  mortgages  upon  his  household  furniture, 
and  with  the  usury  included  he  was  owing  $116.00;  on  this  he  was 
paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  month,  or  $9.28  per 
month.  Money  was  advanced  and  tenders  made  through  our  office 
to  the  parties  from  whom  he  had  borrowed.  In  every  case  the 
tender  was  accepted,  and  a  saving  of  something  like  $57.00  was 
made  for  our  client. 

As  I  mentioned  before  in  my  report,  the  most  important  part 
of  our  work  is  that  of  the  prosecution  of  wife  deserters  and  fathers 
abandoning  their  children.  To  date  we  have  brought  back  and 
prosecuted  eleven  cases  of  child  abandonment,  and  in  every  case 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  party  back  by  a  State  warrant,  and 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  also  furnished  the  expenses  of  send- 
ing an  officer  for  the  defendant.  The  following  are  those  brought 
back; 

November  12,  1910.  W.  H.  J.  Deserted  wife  and  child,  girl  two  years  old 
married  three  years;  switchman.  Located  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Missouri,  and 
brought  back;  paid  $75.00  for  support  of  wife  and  is  now  paying  $15.00 
monthly. 

December  5,  1910.  G.  W.  W.  Brought  back  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
Deserted  wife  and  baby;  was  unable  to  get  any  support  out  of  him  for  two 
years;  is  now  paying  $10.00  per  month  for  support  of  child.  Parties  are 
divorced. 

January  9,  1911,  G.  C.  B.  Deserted  wife  and  baby,  two  years  old;  mar- 
ried five  years;  located  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming;  brought  back  and  is  now 
paying  $7.00  per  week  for  support  of  wife  and  child. 

January  18,  1911.  S.  F.  M.  Brought  back  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  married 
one  year;  deserted  wife. 

January  25,  1911.  W.  T.  T.  Brought  back  from  Concordia,  Kansas; 
deserted  wife  and  babies;  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

February  21,  1911.  E.  R.  B.  Brought  back  from  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Discharged. 

February  28,  1911.  S.  R.  G.  Deserted  wife  and  baby,  three  months  old. 
Located  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Brought  back,  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
two  years  in  state  penitentiary.  Paroled  on  condition  he  pay  $5.00  per  week 
for  support  of  wife  and  child. 

March  8,  1911.  J.  K.  Located  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas;  deserted  wife 
and  baby;  now  employed  and  supporting  them. 

Mrs.  G.'s  husband  deserted  her  and  she  had  not  heard  from  him  nor 
received  any  money  from  him  for  more  than  two  years.  He  was  finally 
located  at  McPherson,  Kansas;  requisition  papers  were  issued  for  his  return, 
but  were  contested  by  his  attorney.  One  of  our  attorneys  was  sent  to  Mc- 
Pherson to  personally  investigate  the  case,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
a  settlement  of  $12.50  per  month  for  the  support  of  the  two-year-old  child. 
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These  parties  had  been  divorced,  but  the  husband  had  never  paid  his  alimony. 
We  have  a  contract  on  file,  signed  by  the  delinquent  husband  and  his  father, 
who  is  financially  responsible,  and  Mrs.  G.  is  now  receiving  $12.50  each  month. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
for  the  apprehending  of  wife  and  child  deserters  and  bringing  them 
back  is  $224.55. 

The  above  cases  herein  mentioned  are  some  of  the  most 
typical  cases  of  our  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  and  while  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  other  interesting  cases,  I  do  not  think  it  well  to  go  into 
details. 

We  have  a  great  many  claims  wherein  the  applicant's  wages 
have  been  withheld  on  account  of  damage  to  the  employer's  property 
while  the  applicant  was  in  his  employ.  It  is  a  well-settled  fact 
that  the  employee  is  not  responsible  for  breakage  of  any  kind  if 
the  breakage  was  purely  accidental.  If  he  was  acting  in  good 
faith  and  in  the  proper  discharging  of  his  duties,  he  cannot  be  held 
liable  for  such  breakage.    He  is  not  an  insurer  of  his  work. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  claims,  and  especially  against 
transfer  companies,  where  drivers,  while  hauling  loads  of  merchan- 
dise, etc.,  an  accident  might  occur,  wherein  the  driver  would  not  be 
responsible  at  all,  but  just  because  he  was  on  the  ground  floor  at 
the  time  of  the  mishap  his  wages  were  withheld  to  help  pay  the 
damages.  In  every  case  which  we  have  tried  of  this  kind  we  have 
been  successful  in  getting  a  verdict  for  our  client. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  there  was 
a  certain  class  of  lawyers  practicing  in  Police  Court,  charging  an 
enormous  fee;  they  would  exact  whatever  fee  they  could  get  from 
the  prisoners  after  they  had  been  fined  by  Police  Court,  and  in 
the  event  that  the  appeal  bond  was  refused  or  they  were  unable  to 
get  a  bond,  they  would  follow  the  prisoner  to  the  City  Workhouse 
and  while  confined  there  would  charge  him  another  fee.  Perhaps 
he  would  be  released  through  their  efforts,  and  he  might  stay  there 
until  his  term  was  served. 

So  great  were  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  with  this  kind  of 
practice  that  we  resolved  to  abolish  such  work,  if  possible,  by 
publicity  and  with  the  help  of  the  Municipal  Courts,  and  through 
the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Police  Department  we  have  done  away 
with  the  Police  Court  practice  as  it  had  been  carried  on.  No  attor- 
ney is  allowed  to  solicit  any  business,  either  at  city  holdover  or 
Workhouse.  In  several  instances  we  have  had  refunded,  fees  paid 
by  prisoners  at  the  Workhouse  to  attorneys. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  number  of  cases  handled 
monthly,  from  August,  1910,  to  April  18th,  1911 : 

From  August,  1910,  to  October  1,  1910,  the  first  monthly  report,  we  had 
172  cases;  total  collections,  $302.08. 

From  October  1,  to  November  1,  1910,  248  cases;  total  amount  collected, 
$379.09. 
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From  November  1  to  December  1,  1910,  207  cases ;  total  amount  col- 
lected, $618.85. 

From  December  1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1911,  328  cases;  total  amount  col- 
lected, $1,596.78. 

From  January  1  to  February  1,  1911,  292  cases;  total  amount  collected, 
$1,267.28. 

From  February  1  to  March  1,  1911,  368  cases;  total  amount  collected, 
$385.29. 

From  March  1  to  April  1,  1911,  439  cases;  total  amount  collected,  $904.15. 
From  April  1  to  April  17,  1911,  214  cases;  total  amount  collected,  $562.88. 
Total  amount  collected  for  year,  $6,046.40. 

While  it  might  be  said  that  some  of  this  $6,046.40  might  have 
been  collected  by  the  litigants  themselves,  even  though  the  Legal 
Aid  Bureau  had  not  existed,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  many  employers 
and  other  business  concerns  have  been  deterred  from  any  attempt 
to  defraud  their  employees  or  customers  by  the  mere  fact  that 
means  for  defending  them  were  known  to  be  at  hand.  So  it  is 
reasonably  safe  and  conservative  to  say  that  our  litigants  have  been 
actually  benefited  to  the  full  extent  of  the  amount  collected  for 
them,  $6,046.40. 

Our  total  number  of  cases  for  the  year  is  2,277,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  handling  each  case  fifty  cents. 

From  August,  1910,  to  April  17th,  1911,  we  have  had  ninety- 
five  cases  in  Justice  Courts,  thirty-two  of  which  are  pending.  Out 
of  this  number  we  have  obtained  forty-five  judgments  for  our 
clients,  eleven  settled  out  of  court  and  seven  cases  decided  against 
our  clients.  We  have  obtained  $562.18  in  judgments  in  Justice 
Courts.  However,  this  does  not  indicate  that  we  have  filed  this 
number  of  suits,  but  rather  that  we  have  represented  the  defendants 
in  more  than  twenty-five  of  these  cases.  We  do  not  file  suits  on 
claims,  except  as  a  last  resort  and  only  when  we  are  unable  to  col- 
lect by  our  other  methods. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  work  done  from  August  10th, 
1910,  up  to  and  including  April  17th,  1911: 


Wage  claims  1,095 

Wage  assignments   41 

Collection  of  deposit   86 

Garnishments    113 

Mechanics'  liens  filed   21 

Replevin  matters    21 

Chattel  mortgages    46 

Partnership  matters   4 

Damages    23 

Insurance  matters    22 

Recovery  personal  property   81 

Landlord  and  tenant  matters   113 

Usury  cases    33 

Prohatc  matters    31 

Personal   injury    49 

Non-support  cases,  local   109 
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Collection  of  alimony  

Fraud  cases   

Kidnaping    

Defense  of  claims   

Abandonment  of  wife  and  child  

Advice  domestic  difficulties  

Real  estate  matters   

Pension  matters   

Cases  refused   

Collection  judgments   

Judgments  obtained  in  Justices  Courts 

Conversion  personal  property  

Loans  negotiated   

Breach  of  contract  

Cases  pending  in  Justices  Courts  


123 
25 
91 
21 
5 

112 
6 

45 
7 
8 

22 
32 


13 
41 


Total  number  of  cases 
Less  cases  counted  twice.. 


2,440 
126 


Net  cases   

Total  collections  for  the  year  ! 

Total  number  of  applicants  interviewed,  second  or 

third  time,  on  cases  already  filed  


....2,314 
$6,046.40 


2,500 


II.     Special  Investigation. 


The  following  report  was  made  on  the  "Jackrabbit"  Justice 
Courts  in  February  of  this  year,  by  the  undersigned  attorneys  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  presented  to 
the  State  Legislature  at  Jefferson  City  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  144,  as  set  out  in  the  annual  report  hereto  attached : 


So  far  as  this  report  is  concerned,  Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts, 
known  as  "Jackrabbit"  Justice  Courts,  are  potentially  any  ordinary 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts,  located  in  Townships  which  are  adjoin- 
ing the  Township  in  which  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  located,  namely, 
Kaw  Township. 

The  peculiarity  which  makes  a  Justice  Court  a  "Jackrabbit" 
Justice  Court  is  the  taking  up  by  the  court  of  business  which  natur- 
ally belongs  to  an  adjoining  Township,  for  the  purpose  of  thereby 
hindering,  evading  and  defeating  the  ends  of  justice. 

1. — Original  Cause. 

The  possibilities  of  this  practice  probably  arose  out  of  the  pro- 
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vision  of  the  law  regulating  Justice  Courts  which  made  it  possible 
to  take  a  case  from  the  Justice  Court  in  any  Township  into  the 
Justice  Court  in  the  adjoining  Township  to  have  it  adjudicated. 
This  was  done  so  as  to  avoid  delays  in  case  of  the  sickness  or 
absence  of  the  regular  justice  in  any  Township. 

2.  — Evil  Effects. 

The  evil  caused  by  habitually  taking  cases  to  courts  which  are 
outside  of  the  natural  place  where  they  should  be  tried,  consists 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  these  outside  courts  are  inaccessible  to  the 
litigants  and  they  must  spend  too  much  time  in  going  to  and  from 
the  courts.  This  evil  may  be  aggravated  and  enlarged  by  con- 
tinuing the  cases  several  times,  so  as  to  make  many  trips  necessary. 

The  evil  can  also  be  increased  by  setting  the  case  at  incon- 
venient times  and  failing  to  inform  the  defendants  as  to  just  when 
the  cases  will  be  tried,  so  as  to  render  an  adverse  decision  on  ac- 
count of  the  default  of  the  defendant,  in  case  he  is  absent. 

3.  — The  Fee  System. 

The  reason  why  these  deliberate  attempts  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice  are  resorted  to  by  justices  and  constables  is  because  their 
income  is  based  on  the  fee  system,  and  their  income  depends  upon 
their  finding  for  the  plaintiff. 

4.  — Collection  From  Corporations  Doing  Inter-State  Business. 

The  evils  described  above  are  bad  enough  when  they  operate 
against  the  defendants,  who  must  go  a  few  miles  into  an  adjoining 
Township  to  answer  suits,  but  an  especially  bad  feature  of  the 
collections  business  arises  when  a  man  living  in  a  distant  State  may 
be  sued  in  a  Justice  Court  and  his  wages  attached  in  the  "Jack- 
rabbit"  Justice  Courts  in  Kansas  City,  when  he  lives  in  Louisiana 
or  California.  This  proceeding  was  formerly  possible  in  the  case 
of  all  railroad  companies'  employees,  because  the  railroad  companies 
could  be  served  with  garnishment  notices  in  Kansas  City,  or  any 
place  in  Missouri  where  there  were  agents  of  the  railroad  companies 
located.  The  laws  of  Missouri  were  more  favorable  for  attach- 
ments than  those  of  any  other  State,  as  service  by  publication  could 
be  had  here,  if  the  defendant  did  not  appear,  by  simply  tacking  up 
four  printed  notices  in  any  public  place  in  the  Township.  Of 
course,  the  chances  of  a  resident  seeing  any  such  notice,  even  in 
his  home  Township,  are  about  one  in  a  thousand.  The  chances  of 
a  non-resident  are  about  one  in  a  million,  and  the  only  way  a  man 
could  discover  that  he  had  been  sued  was  when  his  employer  held 
up  his  wages. 
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5.  — A  Nation-Wide  Graft. 

Claims  against  railroad  men  were  sent  here  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  for  collection,  and  it  was  possible  with  these 
courts,  without  putting  up  a  cent  for  costs,  to  garnishee  a  man's 
wages  working  in  any  of  the  forty  or  more  railroads  that  had 
agents  in  Kansas  City,  covering  territory  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

6.  — Defense  Impossible. 

The  defendant,  if  caught  in  a  distant  state,  would  hardly  have 
time  to  get  to  Kansas  City  or  be  represented  here  before  the  addi- 
tional $2.35  publication  costs  were  added  to  the  case,  which,  if  re- 
covered at  all,  he  would  have  to  pay.  This  would  make  the 
costs  $7.35.  Whereas,  if  he  were  sued  in  a  regular  way  at  his 
location,  the  costs  would  be  $3.00.  These  suits  were  brought  here 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  man  of  his  exemptions,  for 
in  his  own  State  his  wages  would  undoubtedly  be  exempt  from 
attachment. 

The  defendant  sued  in  one  of  these  cases  either  had  to  come 
here  to  settle  or  defend  his  case,  which  would  probably  cost  him 
more  time,  trouble  and  money  than  the  total  amount  sued  for,  or 
he  had  to  hire  a  Kansas  City  attorney  to  represent  him  or  settle 
by  mail. 

IL    THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

1.  — Collection  Agencies. 

Certain  collection  agencies  in  Kansas  City  employed  agents  to 
travel  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  soliciting  and  getting 
claims  against  railroad  men,  either  upon  assignment  or  contracts, 
which  called  for  a  commission  of  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  amounts 
collected. 

2.  — Locating  the  Creditors. 

The  facts  as  to  where  these  creditors  were  working  were  dis- 
covered by  various  means;  first,  by  sending  a  registered  letter  to 
their  previous  address  and  thus  securing  their  location  by  mail.  In 
case  this  method  was  successful,  each  railroad  running  into  the  town 
where  the  creditor  lived  was  garnisheed.  If  he  was  working  on  any 
of  these  roads  he  was  caught.  Second,  another  plan  was  to  get  a 
list  of  the  employees  from  some  clerk  in  a  railroad  office,  who  was 
willing  to  give  out  such  a  list  in  order  to  secure  clemency  for  them- 
selves or  for  some  other  consideration.  Then  the  collection  agency 
would  compare  this  list  with  the  list  of  their  delinquent  debtors 
and  garnishee  every  man  whose  name  they  found  on  the  list,  or 
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even  men  whose  names  resembled  names  of  those  against  whom  they 
held  claim. 

This  method  tied  up  the  wages  of  many  men  who  owed  noth- 
ing at  all,  sometimes  tying  up  as  high  as  four  or  five  employees 
by  the  same  name  on  one  garnishment.  In  fact,  this  same  thing 
happened  under  the  first  method  also. 

Third,  another  method  was  to  offer  rewards  ranging  from 
fifty  cents  to  $5.00  to  railroad  employees  if  they  would  locate  cer- 
tain debtors  for  them  and  enable  them  to  recover  from  them. 

3.  — The  Agency  and  the  Court. 

The  collection  agencies  could  go  to  a  constable  and  justice  and 
make  arrangements  with  them  for  the  filing  of  their  suits  there, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  the  money  was  not  recovered  from 
the  defendants  no  costs  would  be  paid.  In  some  instances  the 
constables  even  gave  the  agency  a  commission  or  rebate  on  the  fees 
collected  by  them,  when  the  cases  were  instituted  by  the  agency. 
When  such  relationships  grew  up  between  the  agency  and  the  court, 
what  possible  chance  could  any  defendant  have  of  getting  a  fair 
trial,  and  especially  so,  when,  under  the  fee  system,  the  only  way 
the  courts  had  to  make  any  money  was  to  collect  it  from  the  de- 
fendants. 

One  enterprising  agency  made  arrangements  with  a  justice  to 
pay  him  a  flat  rate  of  so  much  per  case  filed  and  then  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  constable  to  commission  one  of  their  own  men  as  a 
deputy  for  a  stated  sum,  and  then  hired  their  own  deputy  by  the 
week.  After  these  costs  were  paid,  they  took  all  the  balance  of  the 
costs  in  their  own  cases  themselves,  and  the  costs  thus  secured 
amounted  to  a  nice  income  for  them. 

4.  — Justices  Selling  Their  Power. 

This  particular  collection  agency  had  its  office  in  Kansas  City 
and  kept  a  separate  docket  for  their  particular  cases,  and  the 
papers  were  either  signed  in  advance  by  the  judge  or  signed  by 
him  after  they  had  been  served  by  the  deputy.  Thus  they  had  as 
a  part  of  their  office  force  a  special  clerk  and  a  deputy  constable, 
and  they  could  start  suits,  use  the  authority  of  the  court  to  force 
settlement  and  carry  on  the  full  business  of  the  court.  Not  over  one 
case  in  a  hundred  actually  came  to  trial  before  the  justice.  Thus  the 
justice  practically  sold  the  machinery  of  his  office  outright  to  a  collec- 
tion agency.  After  the  business  was  all  finished,  the  docket  was 
delivered  to  the  justice. 

5.  — Assignees  and  Bondsmen. 

These  proceedings  are  full  of  flaws  and  palpable  injustices,  so 
that  in  many  cases  the  parties  bringing  the  suits  are  liable  for  dam- 
ages for  wrongful  and  malicious  practice,  but  this  contingency  is 
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anticipated  and  evaded  in  advance  by  having  the  claims  assigned 
to  some  strange  man  or  irresponsible  party,  who  would  have  no 
money  to  pay  damages,  even  if  he  were  sued  and  had  a  judgment 
given  against  him. 

Bondsmen  are  required  by  law  in  order  to  prevent  just  such 
injustice  in  cases  where  the  object  of  the  suit  is  to  hold  any  money 
or  property  by  the  attachment  process.  But  this  contingency  is 
also  provided  for  by  the  justice  accepting  strange  men  or  irre- 
sponsible parties  as  bondsmen.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  fix 
responsibility  for  these  evil  practices,  there  is  no  responsible  party 
to  be  found. 

In  one  case  the  plaintiff  or  the  man  bringing  the  suit,  to  all 
appearances,  signed  the  affidavits  and  bonds,  but  upon  investigation 
it  was  found  that,  although  his  signature  appeared  on  these  papers, 
this  man  could  not  write  his  own  name. 

In  a  certain  set  of  cases  the  names  of  the  plaintiff  and  bonds- 
man were  both  signed  by  a  rubber  stamp  used  by  an  attorney. 
But  several  cases  investigated  showed  the  name  of  this  attorney  as 
an  attorney-in-fact. 

In  most  cases,  the  plaintiffs  and  bondsmen,  if  they  be  real 
persons  at  all,  simply  lend  their  names  and  never  see  nor  hear 
of  the  business  carried  on  in  their  names.  In  this  particular  set 
of  cases  referred  to  above,  the  same  name  appears  as  the  name 
of  the  plaintiff  in  3,500  cases,  and  he  admitted  to  an  investigator 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  business,  except  that  his  name 
was  used. 

III.    ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES. 

1.  — Oppression  of  the  Ignorant. 

Some  months  ago  a  negro  was  sued  and  his  wages  attached  for 
$10.00.  His  employer  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  work  for  him 
he  would  have  to  settle  the  claim.  When  he  asked  what  it  would 
take  to  settle  the  claim,  he  was  told  $13.00.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  payments  of  $5.00  a  week  for  two  weeks  and  $3.00  the 
third  week.  These  payments  were  made  according  to  agreement 
by  the  negro,  and  when  the  last  payment  was  made  he  asked  the 
constable  to  whom  and  why  he  owed  the  money.  The  constable 
told  him  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  man  he  was  sup- 
posed to  owe,  and  the  negro  denied  even  knowing  the  man.  Upon 
investigation  it  was  found  that  the  negro  owed  the  man  nothing, 
but  had  paid  the  bill  because  his  employer  told  him  he  would  have 
to  settle  if  he  wished  to  work.  His  money  was  finally  refunded, 
but  he  had  suffered  considerable  inconvenience. 

2.  — The  Wrong  Man  Attached. 

One  man  working  on  the  K.  C,  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  was  garnisheed 
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on  the  24th  of  May,  1910,  and  his  wages  were  held  till  July  26th, 
1910,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  wrong  man  had  been  garni- 
sheed.  This  man's  wages  were  held  up  two  months  for  absolutely 
nothing  (from  his  point  of  view),  and  he  lost,  upon  a  conservative 
estimate,  $25.00  in  cash  besides  the  humiliation  of  being  garnisheed, 
and  the  embarrassment  that  arose  over  his  not  being  able  to  pay 
his  current  bills.  His  credit  was  ruined  with  some,  although  he 
was  honest  and  reliable.    This  is  one  of  hundreds  of  cases. 

3.  — Unjust  Delays. 

In  two  cases  investigated,  two  railroad  men  living  in  a  distant 
state  had  their  wages  attached  and  they  hired  an  attorney  and 
denied  owing  the  claims.  On  various  days  when  the  case  was  set  at 
a  "Jackxabbit"  Court,  which  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  a  car 
line,  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  appeared,  trying  to  get  a  hearing 
so  as  to  have  their  clients'  money  released.  They  found  nobody 
there  but  the  justice,  who  would  regularly  call  up  the  manager  of 
the  collection  agency  and  hold  a  private  conversation  with  him,  and 
then  continue  the  case  on  his  own  motion;  although  these  attorneys 
had  tramped  so  far  and  the  plaintiff  should  have  been  present,  the 
attorneys  could  get  no  hearing.  This  happened  three  or  four  times, 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  months  and  they  were  finally  forced 
to  take  a  change  of  venue  in  order  to  get  a  hearing.  The  case  was 
sent  to  another  "J^krabbit"  Justice  Court,  where  judgment  was- 
rendered  against  them.  They  then  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court, 
where  they  will  undoubtedly  win,  as  the  attorney  for  the  collection 
agency  knows  that  he  cannot  recover,  but  he  is  simply  trying  to 
force  a  settlement  by  wearing  out  the  defendants  with  delay.  The 
money  of  these  two  men  has  been  tied  up  for  over  a  year. 

4.  — The  Rabbit  Trail  in  Kansas. 

In  August,  1909,  a  conductor  on  a  certain  railroad,  who  lived 
in  Kansas  City,  was  sued  in  a  "Jackrabbit"  Court  and  his  wages 
attached  for  a  grocery  bill.  He  got  an  attorney  and  filed  a  plea  of 
abatement,  stating  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Missouri  and  his  wages 
were  exempt  from  attachment.  The  justice  in  Missouri  dismissed 
the  case  and  released  the  defendant's  money.  The  attorney  bringing 
the  suit  knew  this  would  undoubtedly  happen,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  case  was  dismissed  he  assigned  the  claim  to  a  supposed  resident 
of  Kansas  and  attached  him  over  there,  tying  his  wages  up  again. 
Because  he  could  claim  no  exemption  in  Kansas,  the  agency  recov- 
ered its  claim  of  over  $30.00  and  the  costs  were  run  up  to  about 
$14.00  by  the  Kansas  authorities. 

5.  — Unjust  Claims. 

For  example,  a  Chicago  collection  agency  had  agents  sell  books; 
tn  railroad  men,  representing  that  they  were  designed  to  educate- 
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them  in  the  railroad  business ;  thus  getting  their  signatures  by  mis- 
representation, showing  them  a  few  sample  pages  which  were  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  and  did  not  truly  represent  the  trend  of  the 
contents.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  books  were  refused  and 
sent  back,  but  the  claims  for  the  books  were  sent  to  Kansas  City, 
to  be  sued  upon  and  the  wages  of  the  men  were  attached. 

About  15  per  cent  of  all  cases  filed  against  railroad  men  were 
unjust;  i.  e.,  they  are  either  outlawed  or  settled  by  bankruptcy  or 
were  claims  for  bills  that  were  contracted  to  agents  who  misrepre- 
sented their  wares  and  the  purchasers  refused  to  pay. 


IV.    HISTORY  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Blue  Township  gave  rise  to  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  out- 
side of  Kaw  Township  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Kaw  Town- 
ship justices  by  making  himself  an  official  collector  for  collection 
agencies  operating  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  This  was  begun  about 
the  year  1900,  with  office  at  Leeds,  Missouri,  Westport  Township. 
Both  attachment  and  straight  suits  were  filed  in  this  court  and  con- 
tinued to  be  filed  until  the  year  1902,  there  being  no  question  at  this 
time  as  to  this  court's  jurisdiction  in  straight  suits  for  or  against 
residents  of  Kaw  Township,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disturb- 
ance raised  by  the  local  newspapers  and  parties  interested  on  ac- 
count of  these  suits  being  filed  out  in  the  brush,  where  it  was  almost 
inaccessible  for  either  the  defendant  or  his  attorney  to  put  in  a 
defense.  Court,  as  a  rule,  would  open  at  2  p.  m.,  and  if  the  defend- 
ant did  not  have  a  horse  and  buggy,  or  spend  a  whole  day  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  which  might  have  got  there  at  10  in  the  morning 
or  4  in  the  afternoon,  or  if  the  defendant  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  walk,  the  case  was  decided  against  him,  on  account  of  not  being 
present;  judgment  was  rendered  by  default. 

In  the  year  1902,  the  Westport  Township  Justice  moved  his 
office  to  Seventy-fifth  and  Broadway,  so  that  the  same  would  be 
accessible  to  the  Dodson  car  line ;  the  capacity  of  this  line  was  taxed 
hauling  litigants  to  court.  Court  met  at  2  p.  m.  The  constable 
opened  up  his  branch  office  in  Kaw  Township  in  the  Heist  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  all  attachments  were  filed,  thus 
accommodating  his  customers.  The  constables  in  the  outside  jus- 
tice courts  of  Jackson  County  were  the  men  under  bond  and  not 
the  justices,  as  is  the  case  inside  Kaw  Township.  Constables  in 
these  courts  were  the  "whole  show,"  receiving  and  taking  all  moneys 
and  handling  large  amounts  under  a  bond  of  $500.00.  Now,  as 
then,  95  per  cent  of  these  papers  were  filed  with  the  constable, 
papers  either  being  signed  in  blank  or  signed  after  they  were  served 
by  the  justice ;  in  only  a  few  cases  did  the  justice  either  know  or  see 
either  plaintiff  or  the  surety  on  the  bond,  nobody  appearing  but  the 
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attorney  or  the  manager  of  the  collection  or  loan  company  who 
filed  the  suit. 

Dissensions  finally  arose  about  1904  and  one  local  firm  went  to 
Blue  Township  to  do  business,  transacting  nearly  all  its  business 
in  its  Kansas  City  office,  as  is  described  earlier  in  this  report. 
Other  courts  sprung  up  in  Blue  Township,  and,  as  other  collection 
agencies  saw  how  easily  it  was  done,  they  also  went  into  business  in 
these  courts.  At  one  time  there  were  five  different  courts  doing 
this  business  in  outside  townships.  One  man  went  so  far  as  to  be 
appointed  justice  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  kind 
of  business. 

In  1901  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace  outside  of  Kaw  Township,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  sue  residents  of  Kaw  Township  in  all  suits  except  attach- 
ments in  Kaw  Township.  This  limited  the  outside  business  to 
attachments,  but  nearly  all  the  evils  described  in  this  report  refer 
altogether  to  this  class  of  business. 

In  times  gone  by  these  courts  and  collection  agencies  have  spent 
large  sums  defeating  measures  introduced  into  the  Legislature  by 
various  parties  tending  to  put  them  out  of  business. 

V.    THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

June  21st,  1910,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  held  that  Sec- 
tions 3447  and  3448  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  1899, 
which  had  been  held  previous  to  this  time  unconstitutional,  were 
constitutional.  These  sections  prevented  the  garnishment  of  the 
wages  of  a  railroad  employee  if  the  amount  sued  for  was  less  than 
$200.00,  or  unless  a  judgment  had  first  been  obtained  by  a  suit. 
This  did  away  with  80  per  cent  of  the  business  of  uJac^rabbit" 
Courts.  Since  then  the  business  of  these  courts  has  been  confined 
to  the  attachment  of  local  parties  who  either  resided  in  Kansas  City 
or  worked  for  a  firm  other  than  a  railroad  which  had  a  business 
office  in  Kansas  City. 

Nearly  all  of  the  abuses  mentioned  above  can  still  be  practiced 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  formerly,  and  are  being  practiced  against 
residents  of  Kansas  City  today.  These  attachments  are  filed  on 
Saturday,  which  is  pay  day  for  most  people  and  the  defendants  have 
to  settle  before  night  or  not  get  their  pay,  and  possibly  lose  their 
jobs  besides.  This  procedure  is  irregular  on  its  face  in  most  cases, 
because  there  is  no  legal  ground  for  an  attachment  in  the  case,  at 
all.  The  intent  of  the  law  which  provides  exemptions  is  clearly 
defeated  by  the  oppression  of  people  who  are  too  ignorant  to  claim 
their  just  rights.  The  attachment  is  usually  based  on  a  false  affi- 
davit, and  could  be  defeated,  but  a  fight  costs  more  than  the  bill  is 
worth.  Thus  the  people  are  systematically  robbed  of  the  protec- 
tions of  the  laws  passed  for  their  benefit. 
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VI.    WHAT  THE  SYSTEM  COST  THE  COMMUNITY. 

In  its  palmiest  days  this  system  caused  to  the  community  a  net 
loss  from  all  sources  of  $100,000.00  per  year,  according  to  a  con- 
servative estimate  based  on  the  volume  of  business  actually  known 
to  have  been  transacted.  If  the  judges,  lawyers  and  constables  had 
tried  to  give  the  poor  the  maximum  of  justice  at  the  minimum  of 
cost,  it  would  have  saved  the  community  the  above  amount  in  cash, 
besides  months  of  valuable  time  and  a  great  amount  of  trouble  and 
worry.  And  practically  all  of  this  loss  fell  upon  people  who  did  not 
justly  owe  one  penny.  One  man  came  as  far  as  900  miles  and  lost 
a  week's  time  to  get  his  money  released  and  prove  to  the  court  that 
he  did  not  owe  the  claims  for  which  he  was  sued. 


VII.    REMEDYING  THE  EVIL. 

The  remedying  of  this  evil  will  require  legislation  both  in  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri.  First,  we  should  not  lose  the  ground  already 
gained  by  the  operation  of  Section  3447,  which  stopped  the  garnish- 
ment of  non-resident  railroad  men  and  which  is  subject  to  attack 
from  certain  interests  in  retail  business  which  deal  with  railroad 
men.  Second,  it  is  quite  valuable  and  proper  to  pass  further  legisla- 
tion restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  extending  and  pro- 
tecting the  exemptions  of  the  defendants,  and  abolishing  the  fee 
system,  especially  in  counties  containing  large  cities  where  various 
corporations  do  business.  Third,  it  should  be  made  to  cost  the  col- 
lection agencies  real  hard  cash  to  start  every  suit.  This  could  be 
done  by  passing  a  law  that  every  garnishee  when  summoned  must 
be  tendered  $1.00  answer  fee  and  mileage  if  he  is  outside  of  the 
township  where  he  resides.  This  was  done  in  Illinois.  If  it  were 
done  here,  attorneys  would  not  start  proceedings  against  the  wrong 
man  or  file  unjust  claims.  A  man  who  had  formerly  acted  as  con- 
stable in  one  of  these  courts  told  a  representative  of  your  committee 
that  the  thing  these  outside  justice  courts  feared  most  was  some 
form  of  legislation  which  would  make  it  too  expensive  for  them  to 
operate. 

A  bond  of  $5,000  should  be  required  from  the  justice  and  con- 
stables in  all  the  outside  courts  throughout  the  counties  having  large 
cities  in  them.  This  would  require  the  "Jackrabbit"  Courts  to  be 
as  responsible  as  the  courts  inside  the  city. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT. 


(By  F.  F.  McClure,  Superintendent.) 

I.    SUPERVISION  OF  PUBLIC  DANCES. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1910,  the  Mayor  signed  the  ordinance 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  public  dances;  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  therein.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  ordi- 
nance : 

Ordinance  Regulating  Dances. 

AN  ORDINANCE  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF 
PUBLIC  DANCE  HALLS :  PROHIBITING  THE  SALE  OR  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  THEREIN. 

Be  it  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City. 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  keep  a  public  dance 
house  within  the  limits  of  Kansas  City  which  shall  be  open  promiscuously  to 
the  public  either  upon  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee,  or  otherwise,  without 
a  written  permit  issued  to  it  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Chief  of  Police.  No  person  shall  knowingly  let  or  lease  to  any 
other,  any  room  or  building  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on,  or  keeping 
therein,  any  public  dance,  to  which  the  public  are  invited  promiscuously  to 
attend  either  upon  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  or  otherwise,  unless  a 
permit  shall  have  first  been  obtained  by  the  lessee  under  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance. 

Sec  2.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  Chief  of 
Police  shall  have  the  power  to  recall  and  cancel  all  or  any  of  such  permits. 
In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  Chief  of  Police  as  to  the  issuance  or  revocation  of  any  permit, 
the  facts  in  such  case  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor,  and  it  shall  become 
his  duty  to  decide  for  or  against  the  issuance  or  revocation  of  said  permit. 

Sec  3.  No  wine,  beer  or  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold,  given  away 
or  distributed  in  any  public  dance  house  or  any  premises  adjoining  or  con- 
nected therewith. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  nor  more  than  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  ($500.00)  and  upon  such  conviction  any  permits  held  by  him  shall 
become  forfeited  ipso  facto  and  forthwith  cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect. 

Sec  5.  All  ordinances,  or  parts  of  ordinances,  in  conflict  with  this  ordi- 
nance are,  insofar  as  they  conflict,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  August  20,  1910.  Darius  A.  Brown,  Mayor. 

Public  Amusements  Committee. 

The  fact  that  the  ordinance  required  the  permit  to  originate  from  the 
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office  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  made  it  necessary  that  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  should  know  what  the  surroundings  of  each  hall  applying  for 
a  permit  were,  also  what  would  be  a  proper  standard  of  decorum  during  the 
time  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  At  a  conference  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Women's  Athletic  Club,  August  20th,  1910,  a  committee  on  Public 
Amusement  was  formed,  and  in  order  that  the  Kansas  City  Playground 
Association  might  have  representation  Mr.  Louis  W.  Shouse  was  asked  to 
serve  as  chairman  and  Mrs.  Viola  D.  McMurray  as  a  member;  to  these  were 
added  the  names  of  Mrs.  Agnes  O'Dell,  Mrs.  Minnie  Slaughter  and  Mr. 
Julius  Davidson. 

Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  Dances. 

On  the  22d  of  August  the  Public  Amusements  Committee  met  and 
adopted-  the  following  rules  for  the  regulation  of  public  dances : 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  will  only  sign  permits 
for  such  as  agree  to  submit  to  the  oversight  of  the  Board's  inspectors,  and 
the  inspector  is  authorized  to  revoke  the  permits  at  any  time  the  dance  is 
improperly  conducted.   He  is  instructed: 

You  are  the  judge  of  what  is  proper,  but  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered  for  your  general  guidance : 

1.  The  halls  must  be  brightly  lighted  during  all  the  time  they  are  in 
use,  and  no  so-called  "shadow  dances"  or  "moonlight"  dances  are  proper. 

2.  No  undue  familiarity  between  partners  should  be  tolerated.  The 
lady  should  place  her  right  hand  on  her  partner's  arm  and  not  on  his  shoulder, 
and  partners  should  keep  their  bodies  free  from  each  other. 

3.  People  under  the  influence  of  liquor  should  not  be  permitted  in 
the  hall. 

4.  Dances  should  close  not  later  than  12  o'clock  unless  given  special 
permission  for  a  special  occasion  to  continue  later. 

5.  The  practice  of  going  out  and  in  at  the  hall  during  course  of  the 
evening,  on  the  part  of  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  has  been  so  closely  con- 
nected with  intemperance  and  other  evils  that  those  in  charge  of  the  dances 
should  put  a  stop  to  it  by  charging  the  regular  admission  fee  for  each  and 
every  admission  and  giving  no  pass%out  checks. 

6.  AGE  LIMITS  FOR  GIRLS.— Girls  16  years  of  age  or  under  should 
not  be  admitted  unless  escorted  by  their  parents  or  some  respectable  adult. 
If  in  doubt  about  the  ages  of  young  girls,  take  their  names  and  addresses 
and  we  will  look  them  up.  In  case  girls  present  written  permission  from 
their  parents,  the  management  should  not  recognize  it  until  it  has  been  veri- 
fied and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

7.  Smoking,  profanity  or  boisterous  conduct  in  the  dance  hall  should 
not  be  permitted. 

These  rules  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Volker,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  approved  by  him. 


Information  Required  of  Applicant  for  a  Dance  Permit. 

At  this  meeting  the  committee  decided  to  recommend  a  printed 
application  blank  for  the  applicant  to  fill  out  before  the  permit  is 
issued.  The  form  was  adopted  and  calls  for  the  following  informa- 
tion: Applicant's  name  and  address,  location  of  the  hall,  date  of 
dance,  name  and  address  of  the  dancing  teacher  or  floor  manager, 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  and  the  agent  of  the  hall,  what  other 
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business  is  conducted  in  the  building  in  which  the  hall  is  located, 
applicant's  present  and  past  occupation,  length  of  residence  in  the 
city,  age,  nationality,  single  or  married,  property,  record  as  to  law 
observance,  and  references.  All  applications  for  permits  are  care- 
fully considered  before  the  permit  is  issued.  In  many  cases  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  police  district  in  which  the  dance  is  to  be 
held  is  consulted  before  the  permit  is  issued.  Any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  police  department  is  considered  sufficient  ground  for 
refusing  to  issue  the  permit. 

The  applicant  for  a  permit  is  required  to  sign  an  agreement  at 
the  bottom  of  the  permit  to  conduct  the  dance  according  to  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  above  committee  for  the  regulation  of  public  dances. 
After  the  applicant's  signature  is  attached  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  attached  and  the  per- 
mit goes  to  the  Chief  of  Police  for  his  approval  and  signature.  A 
fee  of  50  cents  is  charged  for  each  date  and  a  receipt  issued  to  the 
applicant. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  work  relating  to  the  super- 
vision of  public  dances  from  the  1st  of  September,  1910,  to  the  30th 
of  April,  1911: 


Permits  issued    274 

Permits  revoked    5 

Halls  in  operation   46 

Dances  inspected    1,304 

Fees  collected   $977 

Young  girls  reported  and  investigated   267 

Paid  out  for  inspection   $1,630 


In  a  single  week  9,600  people  attended  public  dances,  represent- 
ing an  expenditure  of  $5,600.00. 

Classes  and  Number  of  Dance  Halls. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  dance  halls  in  Kansas  City. 

1st.  The  hall  where  the  general  public  is  admitted  on  the  pay- 
ment of  an  admission  fee. 

2d.    The  hall  that  is  used  for  club  dances. 

3d.    The  hall  that  is  used  for  the  fraternal  order  dances. 

These  three  types  are  closely  related,  but  each  is  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  others.  There  are  46  dance  halls  in  this  city  that  have 
taken  out  permits  for  conducting  public  dances. 

Halls  of  the  First  Class. 

In  ten  halls  in  the  city  dances  are  held  to  which  the  public  is 
admitted  on  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee.  In  these  places  the 
strictest  supervision  is  necessary.  The  management  uses  every  plan 
conceivable  to  attract  patronage.    Prizes  are  often  offered  for  the 
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best  dancers.  Watches,  diamond  rings  and  various  other  prizes  are 
advertised  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  dance. 

This  plan  usually  draws  a  large  number  of  girls  too  young  to 
go  to  any  public  place  of  amusement  without  adult  escort.  They 
come  alone  and  in  small  parties  but  rarely  ever  with  an  adult.  They 
usually  find  a  young  man  at  the  dance  who  is  there  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  catch  and  leave  the  hall  with  him.  Some  of  these  girls 
are  not  over  14,  while  the  most  of  them  are  about  16. 

Halls  of  the  Second  Class. 

There  are  sixteen  halls  that  are  used  by  clubs.  Invitations  are 
issued  to  the  members  of  the  club  and  passed  to  the  public  by  the 
members.  An  admission  fee  is  charged.  This  plan  restricts  the 
patronage  only  to  an  extent.  In  some  of  these  halls  the  inspectors 
found  liquor  being  dispensed  to  the  patrons  and  promptly  stopped 
it.  Girls  too  young  to  attend  without  adult  escort  were  found  fre- 
quenting these  halls.    Supervision  over  these  places  is  necessary. 

Halls  of  the  Third  Class. 

Nineteen  halls  in  the  city  are  used  by  fraternal  orders  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  benefit  dances.  Invitations  are  passed  out  to  the 
members,  who  sell  them  to  their  acquaintances.  These  dances  usu- 
ally are  given  to  defray  the  expense  of  equipping  a  drill  team  or 
relieving  the  sick  of  the  order.  Prospective  material  for  the  order 
is  invited  and  about  the  only  requirement  for  gaining  admission  is 
the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  and  orderly  conduct  after  gaining 
admission.  The  young  girl  unaccompanied  is  found  at  these  dances 
and  in  a  few  cases  liquor  was  found  in  connection  with  the  dance. 

Fire  Protection. 

Only  four  halls  in  the  city  were  considered  dangerous.  Three 
of  these  have  been  made  safe  and  are  in  operation.  The  other  can- 
not be  made  safe  and  dancing  is  not  permitted  there. 

Ventilation,  Light  and  Toilet  Facilities. 

Most  of  the  halls  are  well  ventilated.  One  is  poorly  ventilated, 
but  has  been  permitted  to  operate,  as  it  is  never  crowded.  All  are 
well  lighted.  In  a  few  halls  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  toilets  changed.  Ladies  or  gentlemen  passing  to  the 
toilets  were  under  constant  observation  or  the  toilets  were  too  closely 
connected. 
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Inspection  of  Dances. 

An  inspector  from  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is 
sent  to  each  dance  to  observe  Whether  the  parties  conducting  the 
dance  do  so  in  accordance  With  the  rules  regulating  public  dances. 
The  inspector  does  not  take  any  active  part  except  to  get  the  names 
of  any  girls  that  may  be  present  under  the  age  of  17,  without  adult 
escort,  or  in  case  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  he  is  author- 
ized to  revoke  the  permit  immediately  and  close  the  dance. 

Remarks  on  Inspectors'  Reports. 

"Four  couples  were  escorted  out  of  the  hall  for  improper  conduct  in 
dancing  after  they  were  cautioned  twice" 

"During  the  last  dance  two  women  came  in  from  the  street  and  began 
to  dance.   They  were  put  out  of  the  hall." 

"Found  two  couples  in  one  part  of  the  hall  spooning.  The  men  became 
angry  when  I  made  them  move."  '! 

Two  men  under  the  influence  of  liquor  refused  admission  at  the  door." 

"Several  men  were  sent  to.  the  smoking  room  to  smoke." 

"Several  couples  were  cautioned  against  close  dancing." 

"Mr.   's  attention  was  called  to  a  young  man  under  the  influence  of 

liquor.   He  ordered  him  off  of  the  floor  but  he  was  very  reluctant  about  going. 

Mr.  called  me  and  I  agreed  with  Mr.  —        in  his  course.   The  young 

man  was  visibly  drunk.  His  friends  tried  to  lead  him  away.  He  refused  to 
go  and  wanted  to  fight.    He  told  me  that  we  was  assistant  editor  of  the 

Kansas  City  .   I  insisted  that  he  must  stay  off  the  floor.    He  took  my 

name  and  threatened  dire  vengeance ;  on  >me." 

"Irene  B  ,  747  A——  street.    Mother  of  the  girl  came  to  me 

after  I  had  taken  the  name  of  the  girl.  The  mother  says  that  she  always  goes 
with  the  girl  and  thanked  me  for  the  interest  shown." 

"Several  couples  taken  off  the  floor  for  indecent  dancing." 

"Caused  two  couples  to  be  taken  from  the  hall  on  the  account  of  pro- 
fanity." 

"Three  solicitors  turned  back  at  the  door." 

"Four  women  were  taken  from  the  floor.  They  came  in  from  the  street 
and  began  to  dance  with  their  wraps  on." 

"At  the  request  of  the  inspector  several  men  were  made  to  leave  the  hall 
on  account  of  drunkenness." 

"Found  several  whiskey  flasks  in  the  toilet;  was  unable  to  find  anyone 
drinking." 

Almost  every  day  reports  of  young  girls  are  sent  in  from  the 
different  dance  halls. 

Young  Girls  Attending  Dances. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  young  girl  who  attends  the 
dance  without  an  adult  escort.  If  the  girl  appears  to  be  under  17 
years  of  age,  her  name  and  address  are  taken  by  the  inspector  and  on 
the  following  day  an  investigator  calls  on  the  parent  or  guardian 
and  notifies  him  that  the  girl's  name  was  taken  at  the  dance  and  that 
in   the   future  the  girl  must  not   attend   public  dances  unless 
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accompanied  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  In  some  cases  the 
parents  object  to  the  interference,  but  these  cases  are  rare.  In  case 
the  parent  objects  to  the  inspector's  instructions,  the  parent  is 
warned  against  permitting  the  girl  to  attend  public  dances  unaccom- 
panied. If  the  girl  appears  after  this  warning,  an  order  is  issued 
by  the  Juvenile  Court  Judge  for  the  parents  to  appear  in  court  with 
the  girl.  In  court,  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  girl  and  on  the 
parents.  These  restrictions  are  rarely  ever  violated,  as  the  girl  would 
probably  be  taken  from  the  parents  and  placed  in  some  institution 
where  she  would  be  subjected  to  parental  control  of  the  proper  kind. 
In  a  few  cases  where  the  girl  was  over  17,  and  not  yet  18,  and  hard 
to  control,  the  parent  appealed  to  the  Police  Matron  and  the  girl 
was  placed  under  restrictions  by  the  Matron.  This  plan  was  effect- 
ive only  in  cases  where  the  parents  co-operated  with  the  Matron. 
The  inspectors  have  on  several  occasions  followed  the  young  boys 
and  girls  from  the  dance  hall  to  rooming  houses  and  spaghetti  joints. 
The  reports  of  the  inspectors  and  the  investigators  are  filed  in  the 
records  of  the  Recreation  Department.  This  information  shows  the 
home  surroundings  of  the  girl ;  whether  she  attends  school  or  works ; 
whether  the  parents  are  living  or  dead,  living  together  or  divorced 
and  whether  the  home  is  attractive. 

Four  of  the  Cases  of  Young  Girls. 

Agathe   ,  16  years  old,  was  reported  to  her  mother  as  attending 

regularly  public  dance  halls.  The  mother  told  the  investigator  that  she  could 
not  do  anything  with  the  girl.  The  investigator  told  the  mother  that  she 
would  have  the  girl  made  a  ward  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  mother  then 
pleaded  with  the  investigator  not  to  make  a  complaint,  and  she  would  see 
to  it  that  the  girl  was  in  the  house  after  10  p.  m.  and  she  would  keep  her 
away  from  public  dances  in  the  future.  The  girl  was  followed  from  a  dance 
hall  to  a  rooming  house.  The  inspector  called  the  mother  over  the  'phone 
from  this  rooming  house  and  asked  her  if  Agathe  was  at  home.  The  mother 
said  she  was  but  had  stepped  out  for  a  few  moments.  At  this  time  the  girl 
was  in  room  9  in  the  rooming  house.  The  girl  was  kept  under  observation 
until  the  Juvenile  Court  officers  could  be  called  in.  Another  call  over  the 
'phone  to  the  mother  angered  her.  She  was  told  that  the  girl  was  not  at 
home  and  she  became  very  indignant  and  declared  that  the  girl  was  at  home. 
The  girl  was  taken  home  and  the  parents  ordered  to  appear  with  the  girl 
in  Juvenile  Court.  The  father  and  mother  came  but  did  not  bring  the  girl. 
The  father  was  declared  in  contempt  but  given  an  hour  to  produce  the  girl. 
He  brought  her  in  and  she  was  sentenced  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls. 
The  testimony  showed  that  the  girl  was  a  High  School  student,  but  had 
frequented  park  dances  until  she  lost  interest  in  her  studies  and  was  allowed 
to  go  and  come  when  she  pleased. 

Marie  ,  16  years  old,  came  to  the  city  from  a  small  town  in  Kansas 

to  live  with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister.  One  night  she  took  her  sister's 
little  girl,  7  years  old,  and  went  with  a  neighbor  girl  to  a  dance  hall.  The 
inspector  noticed  the  little  girl  sitting  alone  while  the  other  two  girls  were 
dancing.  He  questioned  the  little  girl  and  when  the  two  larger  girls  left  the 
floor  after  the  dance  he  questioned  them.  They  admitted  that  their  parents 
did  not  know  that  they  expected  to  go  to  a  dance.    They  had  asked  to  go  to 
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a  motion  picture  show.  They  begged  the  inspector  not  to  tell  on  them.  The 
next  day  an  investigator  called  at  their  homes.  Marie's  sister  and  Alice's 
mother  promised  to  look  after  the  girls  in  the  future.  Marie  was  seen  at 
another  dance  and  her  sister  warned  again.  In  about  one  week  the  sister 
called  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  asking  for  assistance  in 
locating  Marie.  The  girl  had  been  away  from  home  two  days.  She  was 
found  living  with  a  man.  The  man  was  held  on  a  state  charge,  the  girl  was 
sent  to  an  institution  and  escaped  soon  after.  She  went  to  the  home  of  her 
chum  and  the  two  girls  left  the  city  together. 

One  night  about  11  p.  m.  a  motor  car  stopped  in  front  of  a  south  side 
home  and  a  young  girl  was  carried  to  the  door  by  two  young  men.  A  young 
woman  was  with  them  in  the  car.  They  asked  if  they  could  not  leave  the  girl 
long  enough  to  go  for  a  doctor.  They  were  permitted  to  go.  The  girl 
seemed  very  sick.  After  the  car  had  left  on  the  trip  for  the  doctor  the  people 
with  whom  she  had  been  left  discovered  the  odor  of  liquor  on  her  breath. 
Her  clothes  were  badly  torn.  Her  friends  did  not  return  with  the  doctor. 
She  was  left  for  a  few  moments,  and  disappeared.  She  went  to  her  home 
with  a  story  of  an  attempted  assault.  An  investigation  followed  and  revealed 
the  following  facts :  She  was  17  years  old  and  attended  a  public  dance  with 
another  girl.  They  met  two  young  men  at  the  dance  and  went  with  them 
for  a  motor  car  ride  after  the  dance  hall  closed.  She  drank  whiskey  with 
the  others  and  became  ill. 

A  girl  15  years  old  had  been  frequenting  public  dances.  An  investigator 
went  to  her  home.  While  the  mother  was  telling  the  investigator  the  girl's 
age  the  girl  came  into  the  room  and  overheard  the  mother  say  that  Margaret 
was  15  years  old.  The  girl  called  her  mother  a  liar.  The  investigator 
attempted  to  talk  to  the  girl  and  warned  her  of  the  results  if  she  continued 
to  attend  the  dances.  Margaret  told  the  investigator  that  she  made  a  date 
to  meet  a  fellow  at  a  dance  and  would  continue  to  make  dates  if  she  chose. 
She  attended  a  dance  soon  after  this  and  while  the  Juvenile  Court  officers 
were  looking  for  her  a  complaint  came  from  the  mother  of  the  girl  with 
whom  Margaret  had  been  living,  that  Margaret  had  stolen  a  watch  from  her. 
The  girl  was  arrested  with  the  daughter  of  the  woman  who  lost  the  watch. 
The  two  girls  were  waiting  table  in  a  Greek  coffeehouse  with  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.   The  girls  were  made  wards  of  the  court  and  paroled. 

Cases  of  this  kind  were  common.  Probably  100  of  the  267 
girls  were  present  at  the  dance  without  realizing  that  there  was 
danger  ahead  if  they  continued  to  frequent  these  places.  They  took 
the  warning  and  have  not  frequented  the  dances  since. 

Parental  Negligence. 

Parents  are  not  interesting  themselves  as  they  should  in  where 
their  child  goes  to  enjoy  himself  or  the  class  of  amusement  of  which 
he  is  partaking.  After  passing  the  age  of  12  many  children  are  per- 
mitted to  go  where  and  when  they  please.  The  parent  has  nothing  to 
do  with  their  joys  or  woes  and  it  is  only  natural  for  children  to 
turn  to  the  places  of  those  who  will  share  in  their  troubles  and 
their  pleasures.  Many  of  the  parents  are  so  tired  when  they  get  home 
at  night  that  they  do  not  feel  like  going  with  the  child  to  a  place 
of  recreation.  If  the  city  had  public  places  of  recreation  where  the 
recreation  was  supervised  by  competent  supervisors,  these  parents 
could  trust  the  child  to  these  workers  and  the  child  would  receive 
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careful  instruction  and  become  enthused  with  the  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  only  proper  solution  of  the  public  dance  hall  question  is 
the  substitution  of  the  Recreation  Center,  where  the  equipment  is 
better  than  that  of  any  commercial  dance  hall ;  where  the  privileges 
are  free  and  a  strict  supervision  maintained;  where  the  younger 
child  can  come  and  in  another  part  of  the  building  be  amused  and 
taught;  where  the  parent  can  come  and  see  the  child  in  all  of  his 
pastimes  and  become  interested  enough  to  care  where  and  how  the 
child  is  entertained. 

Immoral  Influences  at  Dances. 

The  inspectors  watch  closely  for  any  evidence  of  intoxication 
and  should  any  person  appear  to  be  frequenting  the  outer  halls  or 
toilet,  it  is  taken  as  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  that  person  has 
liquor  in  his  pocket  and  an  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  inspector 
usually  results  in  the  fellow's  leaving  the  hall.  Bawds  are  prohibited 
under  a  separate  ordinance  from  frequenting  a  dance.  The  sur- 
veillance of  the  inspectors  has  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  several.  To 
many  the  presence  of  these  women  may  not  be  apparent,  but  they 
are  there  for  the  purpose  of  plying  their  trade  and  their  influence 
is  far  reaching.  In  an  interview  with  the  inmate  of  a  resort  the 
question  was  asked  as  to  what  caused  her  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
become  a  sporting  woman.  She  said  that  she  was  making  a  small 
salary  in  a  department  store  and  after  paying  her  room  rent  and 
board  that  she  did  not  have  enough  left  to  dress  decently.  She  met 
a  girl  at  a  dance  who  told  her  that  she  was  a  fool  to  work  like  a 
dog  and  look  shabby  when  there  was  no  need  of  it.  She  was  told 
how  she  could  get  good  clothes  and  live  in  idleness.  She  continued 
to  attend  this  dance  hall  and  met  some  of  the  girl  chums  of  the  first 
girl  she  met.  Finally  one  night  she  went  with  one  of  these  girls  to 
the  house  where  she  lived.  From  that  day  to  this  she  has  lived  a 
life  of  degradation.  This  illustration  is  only  one  of  several  that  our 
inspectors  have  found. 

The  inspectors  are  selected  with  care.  They  are  experienced 
men,  who  have  courage  and  a  level  head.  Every  possible  method  of 
kindness  is  used  to  obtain  results,  and  if  this  fails  a  strenuous  and 
effective  method  is  pursued.  The  police  department  has  co-oper- 
ated with  the  inspectors  in  maintaining  order  and  enforcing  the  ord- 
inance and  rules. 

Dancing  Teachers'  School  Receptions. 

Some  of  the  dancing  schools  in  the  city  have  select  patrons,  but 
experience  has  proven  that  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  these  dances 
occasionally. 

A  certain  teacher  of  dancing  objected  strenuously  to  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  dances,  claiming  that  her  classes  were  made  up  of  the  very 
best  young  people  in  the  city  and  that  the  presence  of  an  inspector 
would  be  an  insult  to  these  young  people.  The  inspector  was  sent 
to  this  place  regularly.  He  was  a  young  man  of  refinement,  as 
nicely  dressed  as  any  one  present.  The  ordinary  patron  could  not 
have  picked  him  out  of  the  crowd.  He  was  asked  several  times  if 
he  would  like  to  dance.  Some  young  girls  who  had  disappeared  from 
home  were  being  hunted  by  the  police  and  the  dance  inspectors  had 
been  notified  to  look  out  for  them.  The  inspector  attending  these 
select  dances  found  these  two  girls  at  one  of  these  dances.  This 
was  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  management,  but  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  manager  did  not  know  who  his  patrons  were. 

Attempts  by  So-Called  Clubs  to  Evade  Supervision. 

Several  people  tried  to  avoid  the  supervision  by  organizing  so- 
called  clubs.  They  claimed  that  admission  was  restricted  to  their 
members,  thereby  avoiding  the  ordinance.  In  every  case  of  this 
kind  the  purpose  of  such  organization  was  to  enable  the  dancers  to 
use  liquor.  In  one  hall  the  organization  posed  as  a  fraternal  order, 
and  while  they  admitted  the  use  of  liquor  they  claimed  that  no  one 
was  admitted  except  the  members.  Two  inspectors  sent  from  this 
office  paid  their  way  in.  The  floor  committee  was  smoking,  wearing 
their  hats,  and  drinking  beer  while  on  the  floor,  as  were  all  of  the 
dancers.  Several  of  the  dancers  were  feeling  the  effect  of  the  beer 
and  dancing  in  a  vulgar  manner.  This  place  was  ordered  closed  by 
the  police  department.  At  another  place  a  club  of  negroes  were  con- 
ducting a  dance  and  using  beer.  It  was  no  trouble  to  discover  that 
the  general  public  was  being  admitted.  These  are  examples  of  two 
cases  where  attempts  were  made  to  evade  the  law  by  organizing  as 
a  private  club. 

Fraternal  Order  Dances. 

Certain  fraternal  orders,  not  understanding  the  motive  in  the 
movement  of  dance  supervision,  threatened  to  refuse  to  submit  to 
supervision.  They  claimed  that  their  dances  were  clean  affairs  that 
needed  no  supervision.  Most  of  these  dances  are  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  order  and  their  wives  and  families.  Tickets  are 
sold  and  some  objectionable  characters  come  in  in  this  way.  The 
inspectors  have  become  familiar  with  these  people  and  exclude  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  discovered.  The  respectable  people  are  pro- 
tected and  enabled  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  evening  without  fear  of  any- 
thing marring  their  pleasure.  One  of  our  inspectors  dropped  in  on 
a  fraternal  order  dance  that  was  running  with  a  permit  and  found 
one  keg  of  beer  on  tap  and  another  about  to  be  opened.  The  beer 
was  locked  in  a  vault  and  the  dance  permit  revoked.   Two  fraternal 
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orders  with  a  sideboard  run  in  connection  with  the  club  held  dances 
every  week,  and  while  the  dance  was  in  progress  the  bar  room  was 
kept  locked.  Another  order,  similar  in  organization  to  the  two  just 
mentioned,  submitted  to  supervision  until  the  inspector  objected  to 
the  dancers  passing  to  the  bar.  They  surrendered  the  permit  and 
confine  the  admission  to  members  only  and  their  women  company. 

Public  Mask  Ball. 

One  of  the  worst  evils  that  the  present  ordinance  does  not  pro- 
hibit is  the  public  mask  ball.  Inspectors  attended  a  prominent  mask 
ball  last  fall.  They  were  there  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  patrons. 
Scenes  were  enacted  on  the  floor  that  were  disgraceful.  Prostitutes, 
young  girls  not  over  14,  young  boys  and  grown  men  and  women  all 
mingled  masked,  taking  liberties  with  each  other  that  they  would 
not  have  dared  take  if  they  had  been  unmasked.  Whiskey  was 
carried  into  the  hall  in  bottles.  Before  the  dancing  began  those  who 
had  liquor  drank  it  in  the  presence  of  the  others  and  made  sport  of 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  mask  ball  to  which  the  public  is 
admitted  and  preserve  decent  decorum. 

The  number  of  dancers  should  be  limited  by  the  amount  of 
floor  space,  as  the  overcrowded  dance  floor  is  dangerous  and  any 
efforts  to  supervise  are  practically  wasted. 

An  ordinance  should  make  it  necessary  for  all  dances  held  in 
a  public  building  or  club  house  to  submit  to  the  regulations  now 
governing  public  dances.  Strict  supervision  is  not  now  maintained 
over  all  places.  Sometimes  an  inspector  covers  three  or  four  places 
in  a  night.  These  places  have  proven  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  a 
degree  of  trust  and  legitimate  clubs  should  not  object  to  supervision. 

Conditions  at  the  Time  Supervision  Began. 

At  the  time  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  began  the  supervision 
of  public  dances,  the  sole  aim  of  the  management  was  to  make 
money,  to  get  all  of  the  patronage  that  they  could,  regardless  of  age 
or  character.  Close  dancing  and  improper  positions  were  common 
and  liquor  was  used  at  many  dances. 

After  the  supervision  had  been  in  operation  over  two  months 
the  proprietors  of  the  places  were  asked  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  had  been  hurt  financially,  also  as  to  whether  they  had 
any  complaint  to  offer  against  the  plan  of  supervision  or  the  plan  of 
procedure.  With  the  exception  of  one  case,  the  managers  heartily 
endorsed  the  supervision,  saying  that  they  were  now  able  to  main- 
tain an  orderly  place  without  the  aid  or  expense  of  a  special  police- 
man ;  that  they  no  longer  were  troubled  with  the  young  boy  and 
girl  who  are  always  the  source  of  worry  and  trouble,  according  to 
the  statements  of  these  men ;  that  the  receipts  had  increased  and  a 
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much  better  class  of  patronage  had  resulted.  The  manager  who 
lost  money  as  a  result  of  the  supervision  told  a  representative  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  that  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
move,  but  that  his  place  had  received  such  a  bad  name  prior  to  his 
time  of  management  that  he  could  not  hope  to  keep  away  objection- 
able characters  and  get  new  patrons  until  the  name  of  the  place  was 
changed  and  an  entire  new  policy  adopted.  This  man  was  sincere 
in  his  efforts  to  clean  up  his  place  and  our  experience  proved  his 
opinion  to  be  true.  Next  season  the  place  will  be  opened  under  a 
new  name  and  a  strict  policy  followed. 

Letters  of  Managers  of  Public  Dance  Halls. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  regarding  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  as  to  the  betterment  of  public  dances,  I  will  say  as 
to  my  best  opinion  that  they  have  improved  the  dances  90  per  cent  during 
this  season.  They  have  not  only  protected  the  younger  set  but  have  given 
the  proprietors  of  dances  great  support  in  bettering  and  impressing  upon 
the  people  that  they  must  conduct  themselves  properly  in  the  public  dance 
hall.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  your  inspector  and  your  support  you 
have  given  us  and  we  hope  to  give  our  support  in  still  bettering  the  dances. 
We  sincerely  thank  you  and  all  for  your  service  and  protection. 

Respectfully, 

 ,  Mgr. 

'  Gentlemen  :  After  having  conducted  our  social  dances  under  the  super- 
vision of  your  inspector,  we  feel  deeply  obligated  to  your  Honorable  Board 
for  the  courteous  treatment  together  with  the  assistance  rendered  us  in 
elevating  our  dances  both  socially  and  morally,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  with- 
out your  co-operation  in  keeping  up  the  moral  standard  it  would  be  impossible 

for  the    and  their  committees  to  accomplish  the  desired 

results.  Assuring  you  of  our  hearty  support  and  wishing  you  every  success, 
we  remain,  Fraternally  yours, 

 ,  Secy. 

Gentlemen  :  Regarding  inspectors  at  public  dance  halls,  wish  to  say 
that  my  experience  in  conducting  such  places  of  amusement  the  past  few  years, 
I  believe,  enables  me  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  benefit  and  detriment 
thereof. 

It  is  conceded  by  nearly  all  classes  and  especially  physicians  and  pro- 
fessors of  culture,  that  dancing  is  not  only  a  pleasant  pastime,  but  also  a 
recreation  and  physical  exercise;  therefore,  should  be  encouraged  in  all  its 
phases  of  propriety.  The  opportunities  for  misconduct  at  dance  halls  are 
many  and  there  is  a  certain  class  of  people  that  indulge  in  them  readily, 
especially  when  they  know  that  it  causes  displeasure  to  the  manager  and  the 
respectable  element.  This  same  class  will  not  indulge  in  improprieties  when 
they  are  aware  of  a  public  officer  being  at  the  command  of  the  proprietor  or 
manager.  The  respectable  patrons  of  dances  do  not  object  to  the  presence 
of  a  public  inspector  and,  in  my  opinion,  managers  should  raise  no  objections 
thereto,  but  should  co-operate  with  him  for  the  elevation  of  this  class  of 
enjoyment.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  attendance  will  be  greatly 
increased  when  patrons  know  that  they  will  not  be  subject  to  indecent  or 
offensive  conduct. 

I  believe  furthermore  that  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be 
admitted  to  any  public  dance  hall,  unless  accompanied  by  an  older  person, 
and  then  only  on  a  permit  from  the  parents  or  guardian.    Under  no  consid- 
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eration  should  women,  after  they  have  entered  the  dance  hall,  be  permitted 
to  leave  and  return  during  its  progress. 

I  enforced  strictly  the  above  rules  at  all  places  I  conducted,  gaining 
thereby  the  support  of  the  better  element  and  establishing  a  reputation  of 
conducting  orderly  places. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


Conclusions. 

Time  and  trial  have  proven  that  dance  supervision  as  it  has 
been  administered  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  been  prolific 
of  good.  Many  young  girls,  innocent  and  seeking  clean  amusement, 
have  had  their  warning  lesson  and  heeded  it.  Some  who  were  not 
fit  to  mingle  with  good  company  have  been  taken  from  it.  Many 
parents  who  were  not  wide  awake  to  their  responsibilities  have  been 
awakened.  According  to  the  statements  of  some  of  the  proprietors 
of  public  dance  halls,  their  receipts  have  increased  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  special  officer  to  keep  order  has  been  eliminated. 
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II.    INVESTIGATION  OF  MOVING  PICTURE  SHOWS. 


Attendance  at  Motion  Picture  Shows. 

No  form  of  commercial  recreation  is  so  well  patronized  by  chil- 
dren and  young  people  as  the  motion  picture  show.  The  total  at- 
tendance at  a  single  performance  in  70  theaters  was  18,481  people. 
The  average  number  of  performances  per  day  is  3.  On  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  figures  the  daily  attendance  at  the  70  the- 
aters would  be  55,293  people,  or  387,051  people  for  the  week.  The 
average  admission  at  these  theaters  is  5  cents  per  person.  Consid- 
ering the  total  attendance  for  the  week,  $19,352.55  is  spent  weekly 
on  motion  picture  shows. 

2,665  children  under  the  age  of  14  without  adult  escort  attended 
a  single  performance  in  70  theaters.  954  children  under  the  age  of 
14  accompanied  by  adults  attended  a  single  performance  in  70  the- 
aters. 2,895  young  boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  20  without  adult 
escort  attended  a  single  performance  in  70  theaters.  1,072  men  alone 
attended  a  single  performance  in  70  theaters.  10,845  people  not 
classified  above  attended  a  single  performance  in  70  theaters. 

Censoring  Films. 

The  film  manufacturers  are  many.  Some  of  these  firms  are 
desirous  of  giving  to  the  public  clean,  wholesome  entertainment, 
while  just  as  many  others  do  not  consider  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  cater  to  the  sensational  and  morbid.  The  large  number  of 
motion  picture  shows  in  our  city  and  the  number  of  young  children 
that  are  patrons,  make  it  an  important  question  as  to  whether  these 
young  people  are  receiving  the  proper  impressions  in  these  places 
of  amusement.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  an  exhibitor  advertised  his 
show  by  posters  depicting  a  train  robbery.  The  film  on  exhibition 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  posters.  The  police  suppressed  the  ex- 
hibition and  the  proprietor  indignantly  appealed  to  a  motion  picture 
periodical  for  defense.  The  paper,  commenting,  says :  "This 
Washington  exhibitor  will  find  little  sympathy  in  this  office,  for  we 
are  frank  to  say  that  we  never  heard  such  rot  in  our  lives,  and  we 
give  the  police  of  Washington  all  due  credit  for  putting  the  kibosh 
on  any  such  nickel-grabbing  game  as  this."  It  has  been  said  that 
the  morals  of  the  show  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  public,  and  that 
nastiness  will  not  last.  If  this  be  true,  the  nastiness  lasts  long 
enough  to  poison  the  mind  of  an  innocent  child.    The  investigation 
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has  disclosed  enough  to  warrant  effective  restriction  of  film  and  sta- 
tionary pictures.  The  most  vile  pictures  are  found  on  the  post  cards 
and  in  the  coin  picture  machines. 

Report  of  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chicago. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chicago  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  motion  picture  shows  and  theaters.  Their  report 
shows  the  conditions  about  the  motion  picture  shows  to  be  grave. 
In  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  the  films  are  censored 
before  they  are  distributed  to  the  owners  of  the  different  shows. 

Immorally  suggestive  situations  pictured  to  the  young  mind, 
leave  the  mind  to  work  out  the  details.  This  is  probably  more  in- 
jurious to  the  mind  than  a  complete  portrayal,  as  it  calls  for  investi- 
gation into  subjects  that  previously  were  strange,  and  unfathomed. 

Amusements  are  in  many  cases  owned  or  controlled  by  the  same 
interests  closely  allied  with  those  conducting  dens  of  vice.  No 
place  of  amusement  should  be  licensed  without  a  thorough  investi- 
gation as  to  moral  surroundings,  as  well  as  to  public  safety  and 
health.  Twelve  motion  picture  shows  were  found  located  next  to 
saloons. 

Housing  of  Motion  Picture  Shows. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  motion  picture  show  is  a  good  location. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  man  that  contemplates  such  a  venture  pro- 
ceeds with  care,  expending  as  little  money  as  possible.  The  most 
convenient  vacant  store  room  is  rented  and  fixed  up  to  make  the 
patrons  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  room  was  not  constructed 
to  accommodate  two  or  three  hundred  people,  and  ventilation  is 
impossible.  The  provisions  for  lighting  are  inadequate,  and  in  many 
cases  the  seats  are  folding  chairs,  cleated  together  and  fastened  to 
the  floor  with  light  staples.  In  event  of  a  rush  for  the  exits,  these 
seats  would  be  wrenched  from  the  floor  and  become  obstructions 
for  the  people  to  fall  over.  For  these  reasons,  a  motion  picture  show 
should  be  housed  in  a  building  suitable  for  accommodating  two  or 
three  hundred  people,  with  safety  as  well  as  comfort,  and  not  in  the 
most  available  room  constructed  without  consideration  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  large  gathering. 

Ventilation. 

Of  the  70  motion  picture  shows  inspected  the  ventilation  was 
good  in  5,  fair  in  12,  and  bad  in  53.  In  a  few  cases  a  small  electric 
fan  was  placed  near  the  ceiling  to  draw  out  the  foul  air.  In  these 
cases  the  incoming  air  passed  in  at  the  doors  at  the  front  of  the 
house  and  in  a  draught  to  the  fan,  stirring  the  filth  from  the  floor. 
In  many  houses  no  provision  for  ventilation  is  made.   The  doors  are 
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opened  about  an  hour  before  the  performance  and  the  room  thor- 
oughly aired.   This  supply  of  air  must  last  for  the  entire  evening. 

Sanitary  Conditions. 

In  a  very  few  houses  the  pride  of  the  management  results  in  the 
scrubbing  of  the  floors  once  a  week.  In  many  houses  the  floors  are 
not  swept  during  the  day,  and  the  filth  from  the  streets  accumulates 
and  is  mixed  with  the  spittle  from  sickly  patrons.  This  mixture 
becomes  dry  and  is  fanned  into  the  air  by  hundreds  of  shuffling  feet, 
to  be  inhaled  by  those  present.  Thus  is  the  dreaded  White  Plague 
assisted  in  its  work  of  destruction. 

Lighting  of  Motion  Picture  Shows. 

For  commercial  reasons  the  majority  of  motion  picture  shows 
are  poorly  lighted.  Out  of  70  shows  inspected  only  7  were  well 
lighted,  while  63  were  dark.  The  picture  can  be  clearly  presented 
without  having  a  dark  house.  In  New  York  such  is  the  require- 
ment by  the  authorities.  The  picture  is  thrown  on  a  mirror  screen. 
The  dark  house  is  dangerous  morally  and  physically.  Young  people 
were  detected  conducting  themselves  improperly  in  dark  motion  pict- 
ure houses.  In  event  of  a  fight,  or  film  explosion,  the  audience  in 
the"  dark  house  could  not  see  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  would 
not  know  whether  they  were  in  danger  or  not,  and  a  panic  would 
result.  In  one  house  iron  cuspidors  were  in  the  aisles,  adding  to  the 
danger  in  reaching  the  exits. 

Danger  from  Fire. 

Actual  danger  to  the  audience  from  flames  in  event  of  a  film 
explosion  has  been  effectively  forestalled  by  the  Fire  Warden. 
Metal  booths  with  automatic  shutters  are  required.  This  booth 
encloses  the  picture  machine,  and  in  case  of  fire  confines  the  flames 
to  the  booth.    The  panic  resulting  from  fire  is  the  great  danger. 

Eye  Strain. 

Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  have  noticed  that 
the  pupils  of  the  primary  grades  were  stupid  and  complained  of  their 
eyes  on  Monday  morning.  The  teachers  made  an  investigation. 
It  developed  that  these  children  had  attended  the  motion  picture 
show  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights.  The  children  are  usually  found 
near  the  front  row,  with  their  eyes  upon  the  curtain,  too  absorbed 
in  the  story  to  remove  their  gaze  and  rest  their  eyes.  The  well 
lighted  house  lessens  the  eye  strain,  and  the  mirror  screen  is  probably 
the  solution  of  the  trouble. 
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Exits. 

In  some  motion  picture  shows  the  exits  were  reached  by  climb- 
ing stairs.  Such  arrangement  is  bad  and  would  result  disastrously 
in  case  of  a  panic.  In  17  theaters  there  were  more  than  nine  seats 
between  the  aisles.  This  arrangement  is  more  dangerous  than  is 
apparent  to  the  casual  observer. 

Sale  of  Standing  Room. 

In  a  single  night  four  houses  were  found  by  one  inspector  where 
the  management  had  sold  standing  room.  The  aisles,  and  all  other 
space  not  covered  by  seats,  was  crowded  with  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren.   This  practice  is  a  comon  violation  of  the  ordinances. 

Vaudeville  in  Motion  Picture  Shows. 

Forty-six  houses  in  the  city  used  songs  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  and  reserved  one  night  per  week  for  the  ama- 
teur performers.  Many  of  the  songs  are  trashy  and  some  even  sug- 
gestive. Among  the  performers  children  under  the  age  of  14  were 
observed.  Twelve  motion  picture  shows  staged  more  than  one 
vaudeville  act  on  the  program.  Of  these  some  of  the  acts  and  jokes 
were  rough  and  some  vulgar. 

Films  Inspected. 

Of  the  213  films  inspected,  12  were  educational,  72  comic  and 
129  dramatic.  The  most  of  these  were  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing. Those  that  were  considered  objectionable  portrayed  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Murder  18,  suicide  4,  marital  unfaithfulness  14, 
kidnaping  1,  highway  robbery  10,  brutality  3,  abduction  1,  finish 
prize  fights  3,  conditions  introducing  the  illegitimate  child  2,  immor- 
ally suggestive  situations  5,  theft  8,  lynching  1,  death  in  horrible 
detail  1,  jail  breaking  2,  wife  and  child  abandonment  1,  a  total  of 
74  films.  Some  of  these  films  were  supposed  to  have  passed  the 
board  of  censorship  in  other  cities.  The  proof  that  each  city  must 
regulate  the  display  of  films  is  the  experience  of  San  Francisco, 
where  the  board  of  censorship  found  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  license 
pictures  that  had  been  passed  in  other  cities.  Whether  these  films 
had  really  been  passed,  or  the  titles  of  films  that  were  passed  sub- 
stituted, does  not  matter.  The  censors  of  San  Francisco  found  the 
films  objectionable  and  refused  to  license  them.  Here  in  our  own 
city  we  have  an  exchange  that  sells  and  rents  second-hand  machines 
and  films.  In  one  of  the  most  prominent  motion  picture  theaters  in 
the  downtown  district  a  film  was  exhibited  that  was  marked  "re- 
jected," and  justly  so.  It  portrayed  marital  unfaithfulness.  The 
claim  has  been  made  that  the  subjects  objected  to  on  the  film  are 
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portrayed  in  the  plays  of  the  stage.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  aud- 
ience of  the  theater  cannot  be  compared  with  the  audience  of  the 
motion  picture  show,  attended  by  hundreds  of  little  children  unac- 
companied. Young  boys  and  girls  attend  in  large  numbers  and  the 
films  depicting  drinking  scenes  and  marital  unfaithfulness  are  most 
demoralizing.  The  lesson  of  retribution  is  shown  in  some  films  de- 
picting crime,  but  the  damage  is  done.  The  most  prominent  feature, 
the  commitment  of  the  act  or  offense,  remains  uppermost  in  the 
mind.  The  motion  picture  film  is  the  means  of  conveying  many 
improper  subjects  to  the  mind  of  the  young  child  for  the  first  time. 

Penny  Arcades. 

In  the  penny  arcades  having  approximately  250  machines,  26 
machines  were  inspected.  The  others  were  not  considered,  as  they 
were  all  on  a  par.  In  each  case  a  large,  attractive  sign  accompanied 
by  a  picture,  in  many  cases  of  a  nude  woman,  was  over  the  machine. 
The  sign  is  always  couched  in  such  language  as  to  attract  the  patron. 
Some  machines  are  more  expensive  than  others,  as  they  contain  sub- 
jects more  vulgar  than  the  ordinary  penny  machine.  The  principal 
patrons  of  these  places  are  young  men  and  boys.  One  inspector  was 
approached  by  an  attendant  and  told  that  he  must  see  the  picture  in 
a  machine  marked  "For  Men  Only,  5c."  The  title  over  the  machine 
was  "Anna  getting  ready  to — ,"  and  accompanied  by  the  picture  of  a 
nude  woman  over  the  machine.  Some  of  the  titles  and  descriptions 
of  the  pictures  over  the  machines  follow : 

Penny  Machines. 

SIGN.  PICTURE  UNDER  SIGN. 

The  Girl  of  Leisure  Nude  woman. 

Something  Doing  Man  and  woman  entering  room. 

An  Intrigue  in  the  Harem  Man  found  in  woman's  bed-chamber 

and  beheaded. 

Wives  Watch  Your  Husbands  Woman  in  short  skirts  on  man's  lap. 

The  Road  to  Ruin  Woman  on  man's  lap,  drinking. 

How  She  Got  Her  Leg  Pulled  None. 

The  Thaw-White  Murder  Shooting  scene. 

Why  He  Left  Home  Woman  in  short  skirts  on  man's  lap. 

A  Night  in  the  Harem  None. 

The  Murder  of  an  Unfaithful  Wife  Murder  scene. 

An  Unfaithful  Wife's  Sad  End  Woman  in  a  cafe,  drinking. 

What  the  Milkman  Got,  He  Got  It  None. 

This  is  a  Hot  One  Partially  dressed  woman. 

Special,  Don't  Miss  It  Partially  dressed  woman. 

Special,  the  Morning  Toilet  Nude  woman. 

For  Men    Only,  5c. 

Anna  Getting  Ready  To —  Nude  woman. 

Come  Lie  Here  and  Have  a  Little  Fun..  Nude  woman. 
Temptation,  This  Will  Tempt  You  Nude  woman. 

The  Murder  Farm — Gunness  Murders. .  Bodies  with  the  flesh  partially  gone. 
The  Flower  Girl;  Why  Not  the  Flowers. Nude  woman. 
He  and  She  Doing  the  Dance  None. 
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Postal  Cards. 

During  the  investigation  of  motion  picture  shows,  several  postal 
cards  were  purchased  from;  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Objectionable  pictures  accompanied  by  suggestive  printing  matter 
formed  the  subject  of  these  cards.    Some  of  the  subjects  follow : 

PICTURE.  PRINT. 

Girl  on  man's  lap,  dress  to  knees  I  would  like  to  tickle  you. 

Two  girls  with  dresses  up  to  knees  Tickled  to  sleep. 

Girl  in  bathing  suit,  followed  by  man. .  .There  is  not  much  on  today. 

Woman  on  man's  lap  We  are  married?    Not  so  that  you 

could  notice  it. 
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REPORT  OF  PAROLE  DEPARTMENT. 


(By  K.  L.  Schreiber,  Superintendent.) 

The  work  of  the  Parole  Department  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years  and  four  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  2,770  paroles  have  been  granted;  1,660  of  these 
paroles  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  has  been  a  long  enough 
time  to  give  a  good  idea  of  what  work  has  been  accomplished  and 
the  results.  The  system  of  the  present  time  is  not  perfect,  but 
being  developed  and  perfected  daily.  It  is  turning  out  successful 
products.  Various  plans  and  agencies  have  been  put  into  operation 
to  get  these  results ;  some  of  them  have  been  a  failure,  while  others 
have  been  very  profitable.  In  the  handling  of  human  beings,  be- 
cause of  the  great  variation  of  morals,  physiques  and  environments, 
there  can  be  no  fixed,  iron-clad  rules,  and  we  must  necessarily 
change  and  modify  our  plans  as  we  see  the  people  we  handle  need, 
and  the  case  warrants.  The  system  is,  after  all,  a  certain  amount 
of  rules  and  requirements,  combined  with  a  careful,  conscientious 
and  thorough  study  of  the  individual  handled,  in  order  that  the  per- 
son treated  may  lend  himself  readily  to  those  conditions  that  are  for 
his  best  interests,  and  that  the  person  giving  the  advice  may  know 
just  what  to  prescribe. 

How  Paroles  Are  Recommended. 

There  are  various  agencies  working  to  get  a  man  paroled.  A 
representative  of  the  Board  attends  every  session  of  the  Police 
Court  and  gets  all  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  which  evidence  is 
kept  on  record.  After  a  person  is  committed  to  the  Workhouse  the 
assistant  superintendent  visits  the  men,  interviews  them  and  takes 
careful  note  of  their  actions  and  speech.  During  this  interview  many 
facts  of  the  prisoner's  past  are  ascertained,  his  habits,  place  of 
living,  physical  condition,  places  where  he  has  been  employed,  peo- 
ple that  he  can  refer  to,  his  family,  and  future  plans.  The  colored 
male  prisoners  are  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  Colored 
Brotherhood,  an  organization  of  the  leading  colored  men  of  the  city, 
and  his  impressions  and  opinions  are  submitted  to  the  Board.  Many 
of  the  prisoners  arrested  live  here  in  the  city  and  have  wives, 
parents  and  friends  who  come  before  the  Board  in  their  behalf. 
These  friends  when  they  make  application  for  a  person's  parole  are 
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told  what  the  Board  will  require  of  them  and  the  facts  of  the  case. 
They  then  promise  to  assist  the  man  in  following  out  all  the  condi- 
tions that  the  Board  might  impose  and  to  give  the  man  all  the  assist- 
ance he  may  need  until  he  gets  started  again.  These  promises  are 
taken  note  of  and  have  great  weight  in  granting  a  parole  to  the 
party.  All  these  various  agencies  working  together  for  the  same 
end  make  it  very  easy  for  the  members  of  the  Parole  Committee  to 
recommend  a  parole  to  the  Board  when  they  think  that  the  party 
will  be  benefited  and  society  not  harmed.  This  work  is  carefully 
gone  into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  a  woman  worker,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Parole  De- 
partment, who  act  as  a  Board  of  Recommendation,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee  are  then  given  to  the  Welfare  Board 
for  its  approval.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  long  time  it  takes  to  work 
out  the  proper  paroles,  this  committee  has  been  entrusted  with  this 
work. 


Handling  of  Parole  Cases. 

After  a  parole  is  granted,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Parole  De- 
partment and  his  assistants  take  up  the  case.  The  paroled  man  is 
brought  into  the  office  and  told  of  the  conditions  he  will  have  to 
fulfill.  He  is  made  to  understand  that  he  has  a  clean  slate ;  that  his 
past  has  been  put  away.  He  is  made  to  understand  that  we  are  his 
friends ;  that  whenever  he  has  any  troubles,  if  he  will  bring  them  to 
us,  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  assist  him  if  possible.  Often  the 
party  realizes  from  the  beginning  that  we  are  his  friends  and  we 
have  numerous  talks  with  the  man  and  give  him  the  advice  that  he 
needs.  In  other  cases  the  fact  that  we  are  his  friends  is  not  realized 
by  the  party  for  quite  a  while.  Others,  because  of  the  hard  life  that 
they  have  been  living  for  years  and  the  scarcity  of  sympathy  and 
true  friendship  that  they  have  encountered  in  all  these  years,  never 
become  confidential  and  trustful,  but  come  to  the  office  and  report 
in  a  mechanical  way.  As  the  brook  will  eat  its  channel  through  the 
ground  offering  the  least  resistance,  and  only  the  strong  dikes  and 
rocks  cause  it  to  go  in  a  different  course,  so  it  is  with  many  of  these 
lives  handled.  Practically  every  one  of  them  is  delinquent.  Their 
morals  have  been  blighted,  their  associations  and  habits  bad,  their 
home  surroundings  uninviting,  and,  all  too  often,  they  do  not  have 
the  proper  kind  of  friendship.  The  paroled  person  is  shown  where 
his  mistakes  have  been  in  the  past,  how  to  avoid  them  in  the  future 
and  the  reward  of  living  an  honorable  life.  These  men  are  never 
asked  to  meet  any  conditions  in  return  for  a  parole  granted  them 
that  are  not  for  their  best  interests,  although  they  oftentimes  think 
that  some  of  the  conditions  are  very  exacting. 
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Copy  of  Agreement  Card. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  PAROLE. 

It  is  Hereby  Certified,  That  

was  paroled  from  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Work  House  by  the  Board 

of  Public  Welfare  on  on  the  conditions  stated 

on  the  back  hereof.  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 

By  

This  is  to  Certify,  That  

was  discharged  from  the  above  parole  on  

Board  of  Public  Welfare, 

By  

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  191  

In  consideration  of  a  Parole  granted  me  this  date,  I  hereby  agree  to  obey 
the  law,  to  work  steadily  at  whatever  honorable  work  I  can  get,  to  keep  out  of 
bad  company,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  report  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  every  Saturday  before 

8  p.  m.  while  I  am  employed  until  

I  further  agree,  if  returned  to  custody  by  the  Board  for  the  violation  of 
any  term  of  this  Parole,  to  work  out  the  balance  of  my  unexpired  sentence 

($  )  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  and  two-thirds  cents  per  day. 

I  also  agree  to  the  following  special  conditions  of  my  Parole  

Name  

Address  

Date  

We  tell  the  men  that  it  is  a  trade.  We  give  them  so  many  days 
freedom  from  the  Workhouse  and  they  in  return  are  to  report  to  us 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  also  do  some  things  which  every 
man  should  do  and  they  should  be  only  too  glad  to  do.  Should  they 
fail  in  their  agreement,  and  by  failure  I  mean  the  intentional  viola- 
tion of  their  parole,  we  recommit  them  to  the  Workhouse  to  work 
out  the  balance  of  their  fines  at  the  rate  of  16  2-3c  per  day,  instead 
of  50c  per  day,  the  amount  usually  allowed  by  the  city.  We  find 
that  the  majority  of  cases  have  to  be  handled  like  babes.  The 
change  in  their  manner  of  living  is  such  that  they  must  have  the 
steady  and  ready  support  that  this  office  can  give  them.  We  en- 
deavor to  get  the  men  steady  employment  at  the  start  and  take  them 
out  of  their  bad  environments.  They  are  sometimes  allowed  to  work 
for  pay  the  last  few  days  while  in  custody,  which  money  is  very 
helpful  to  those  in  the  city  without  friends.  We  oftentimes  advise 
the  man  to  move  into  a  new  neighborhood,  to  eliminate  certain  of  his 
friends,  and  to  change  his  occupation. 

Copy  of  Weekly  Report  Card. 
BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE, 

Parole  Department, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

K.  L.   SCHREIBER,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  respectfully  report  as  follows  for  week  ending  

Name    Address  

Name  of  Employer   Address  
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KIND  OF  WORK. 

Time 
W'rkd 

Total  Pay 

I  will  be  working  the  coming  week  at 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNTS. 


Date. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount. 

Date. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount. 

On  hand  at  beginning  of 
week. 

"  Monday  

"  Tuesday   

"      Thursday  _   

1 

If  this  is  used  for  Month- 
ly Report  put  Total  for 

1 

What  days  have  you  been  idle  since  last  report  and  why?  

How  many  nights  have  you  been  at  home  since  last  report?  

Where  have  you  spent  your  time  when  not  at  home  or  at  work?  

Have  you  had  any  trouble  or  misunderstanding  with  anyone?  

If  so,  why?  

I  believe  the  above  report  is  true. 

Countersigned  

Relative,  Employer  or  Landlord. 


Following  Is  a  Summary  of  Report  for  Week  Ending 
April  24th,  1911. 


Given  as  a  Sample  Report. 

Total  of  prisoners  on  parole  at  the  end  of  week  

Out  of  town  


712 
225 


Remainder  left  in  the  city  

Number  of  paroled  men  reported  working 

Number  of  paroled  men  out  of  work  

Number  of  paroled  men  sick  

Number  excused  from  reporting  

Number  delinquent  one  week  

Number  delinquent  two  or  more  weeks . . . 


242 
50 
15 
4 
35 

140 


4S7 


487 


Of  the  487  in  the  city,  242  reported  as  working  and  earned- 
an  average  weekly  wage  of  $9.37.  Fifty  reported  as  not  work- 
ing. Fifteen  men  were  sick  and  unable  to  work.  Four,  be- 
cause of  their  satisfactory  conduct,  were  excused  from  coming  into' 
the  office  and  reporting,  although  their  time  for  reporting  had  not 
expired.  Thirty-five  people  have  failed  to  report  for  one  time. 
Practically  every  one  of  these  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  party 
being  sick,  having  to  work  late  or  having  some  other  good  excuse. 
These  receive  a  card  from  the  office,  asking  them  to  report  at  once, 
and  should  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  name  of  the  delinquent  party  is- 
given  to  the  parole  officer  of  that  district  in  which  he  lives  and  the 
person  is  made  to  come  into  the  office  or  a  good  reason  for  his  not 
reporting  is  ascertained.  The  remaining  140  who  were  delinquent 
two  or  more  reports  represent  the  one  great  weakness  in  our  system' 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  remedying.  Kansas  City  is  a  great 
railroad  center  and  many  of  the  men  working  on  the  railroads  in 
this  section  of  the  country  come  into  Kansas  City  to  spend  their 
money.  A  great  many  of  them  get  into  court  and  having  spent  their 
money  are  sent  to  the  Workhouse.  They  are  good  workmen  and 
when  sober  are  worthy  of  a  parole.  They  have  no  home  or  relatives 
here  in  the  city  and  when  an  opportunity  occurs  for  them  to  join 
some  camp  working  on  public  works,  they  not  notify  this  office 
of  their  departure  and  leave  the  city,  with  the  result  that  their  names 
are  held  on  the  delinquent  list.  A  similar  fact  is  found  among  the 
floating  element  of  the  negro  people.  They  do  not  have  homes  here 
in  the  city,  and,  although  they  do  not  always  leave  the  city,  their 
place  of  residence  cannot  be  easily  found,  and  they,  too,  are  carried 
on  the  delinquent  list.  These  delinquents  are  carried  as  long  as 
their  paroles  would  have  lasted  unless  positive  knowledge  is  obtained' 
that  they  have  left  the  city,  when  their  names  are  placed  on  the  col- 
umn of  those  who  have  left  the  city  without  permission.  Did  we 
but  hold  the  delinquents  for  the  length  of  their  unexpired  sentences,, 
instead  of  three  times  this  length,  as  we  do  all  parties,  the  large 
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number  of  these  reported  as  delinquent  two  or  more  reports  would 
be  greatly  decreased.  Including  the  150  returned  to  the  Workhouse 
for  violation  of  their  parole  during  the  year,  the  979  delinquent  for 
one  report  during  the  year,  2,546  delinquent  two  or  more  reports 
during  the  year,  and  those  out  of  town  without  permission  2,815 
reports  for  the  year,  it  gives  but  an  average  delinquency  in  report- 
ing of  125  people  per  week,  or  an  average  of  26  per  cent  plus. 

When  the  people  coming  into  the  Workhouse  are  carefully 
noted,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  a  select  class.  A  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  drug  fiends,  degenerates,  defectives,  perverts  or 
habitual  drunkards.  Their  systems  are  weakened  and  need  to  be 
rebuilt.  Many  of  them  cannot  be  paroled,  and  yet  of  the  3,593  per- 
sons coming  into  the  institution  during  the  fiscal  year,  1,660  were 
paroled,  or  46  per  cent;  i.  e.,  white  men,  1,179;  white  women,  55; 
negro  men,  345 ;  negro  women,  81.  Over  25  per  cent  of  the  paroled 
persons  were  negroes.  Percentage  of  negroes  committed  to  the 
Workhouse  for  the  year  was  39.  The  Board  paroled  very  liberally 
this  last  year  and  yet  but  150  men  were  returned  to  custody,  or  89 
per  cent  of  the  cases  were  successful  insofar  that  they  were  not 
returned  to  custody.  The  small  percentage  returned  to  custody,  11 
per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of  delinquency  on  reports,  26  per  cent, 
gathered  from  every  source  that  could  possibly  be  called  a  delin- 
quency, is  very  encouraging. 

Field  Officers  of  Parole  Department. 

Until  the  last  few  months  we  had  an  inadequate  force  of  parole 
officers  to  handle  the  large  number  of  men  out  on  parole,  but  we 
now  have  part  of  the  time  four  district  superintendents,  who  visit 
the  people  that  live  in  their  districts ;  one  parole  officer's  full  time 
to  cover  the  outlying  districts  of  this  city  and  also  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas, and  a  woman  visitor,  who  goes  into  the  homes  of  the  men  who 
have  family  difficulties  and  encourages  the  wife,  instructing  her  how 
to  make  the  home  life  more  pleasant  and  oftentimes  getting  the  hus- 
band and  wife  to  live  together  again. 

Record  and  Early  Morning  Investigation. 

Early  every  morning  a  representative  of  the  Parole  Department 
visits  the  holdover  and  interviews  the  people  there  and  ascertains 
whether  he  can  be  of  assistance.  He  inquires  whether  there  are 
people  that  should  be  notified  that  the  persons  there  have  been  ar- 
rested ;  whether  there  are  parents,  friends  or  employers  who,  at  the 
trial,  could  bring  proof  that  the  party  coming  to  trial  does  not  deserve 
to  be  fined,  and  renders  assistance  to  the  party  awaiting  trial  in  what- 
ever legitimate  way  he  can.   A  record  with  description  of  everybody 
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arrested  is  kept  in  the  office.  All  convictions  are  kept  on  a  perma- 
nent record  and  the  attendants  at  the  Police  Court  from  this  office 
have  these  cards  in  court  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  judges  and  coun- 
selors in  determining  whether  the  party  deserves  leniency.  These 
cards  have  been  the  means  of  getting  guilty  persons,  who  were  try- 
ing to  convince  the  judge  that  they  had  never  been  arrested  before, 
fined,  and  of  getting  innocent  people  who  have  never  been  arrested 
before,  but  were  supposed  to  have  been,  liberated. 

The  investigator  reports  that  T   T  ,  19  years  old, 

was  arrested  in  the  evening  and  was  in  jail  all  night  and  the  parents 
were  worried  and  did  not  know  where  he  was  until  notified  the  next 
morning  at  7  o'clock.  The  father  appeared  in  court  and  gave  enough 
evidence  in  favor  of  his  son  to  have  him  discharged. 

A  contractor  in  this  city  had  a  son  in  jail  one  night.  The 
mother  was  notified  over  the  telephone  and  she  referred  the  investi- 
gator to  her  husband,  pleading  that  he  must  be  sure  to  get  to  the 
father,  because  she  had  been  worried  about  the  boy  all  the  night. 
The  father  was  seen  and  being  angry  at  the  information,  said:  "Let 
the  boy  stay  there."  When  asked  if  this  was  the  boy's  first  arrest, 
he  said :  "Yes."  He  was  told  his  duty  to  the  son  and  appeared  in 
court  and  had  his  son  liberated.  The  father  was  finally  very  grate- 
ful to  the  investigator. 

-  The  number  of  days  to  be  served  by  the  parties  paroled,  had 
they  served  their  full  time  in  the  Workhouse,  would  amount  to 
176,365  days,  or  an  average  sentence  of  over  106  days  per  inmate. 
The  Board  allowed  to  the  men  when  they  were  placed  on  parole 
145,980  days ;  or,  every  paroled  man  received  his  freedom  on  an 
average  of  87  days  sooner  than  the  fines  allowed.  He  served  but 
19  per  cent  of  his  sentence. 

Every  man  reporting  is  expected  to  bring  in  a  signed  card, 
showing  the  amount  of  his  earnings  and  other  data.  These  reports 
from  7,437  weekly  report  cards  showed  an  earning  by  these  paroled 
people  of  $78,178.00  for  the  year.  These  figures  of  the  men  can  be 
taken  as  true,  because  they  are  often  verified  by  this  office;  they 
have  signatures  attached  of  some  responsible  party,  and  because  a 
survey  of  their  report  cards  in  the  office  will  show  a  great  vari- 
ance week  in  and  week  out.  The  average  earnings  of  the 
paroled  men  for  the  year  was  $10.46  a  week.  In  the  cases  of  13,417 
weeks  served  on  parole  we  have  no  record  as  to  earnings,  because 
we  do  not  get  weekly  reports  from  those  who  are  out  of  the  city, 
even  in  cases  where  the  party  leaves  the  city  with  permission.  We 
have  no  record  in  cases  where  the  party  is  delinquent  or  where  he 
is  excused  from  reporting.  The  total  of  145,980  days  taken  from  the 
Workhouse  time  of  the  paroled  men  by  virtue  of  their  paroles, 
makes  20,854  weeks.  Placing  the  average  earnings  of  the  men  dur- 
ing this  period  at  $8.00  per  week,  which  is  below  the  average  earn- 
ings in  cases  where  we  have  actual  records,  we  can  conclude  that 
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our  paroled  men  have  actuary  earned  $166,832.00  during  the  time 
they  would  have  been  in  the  Workhouse  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
paroles.  Besides  this,  if  the  men  had  remained  in  the  Workhouse 
during  all  these  days,  they  would  have  cost  the  city  $0.58  per  day, 
or  a  total  of  $85,836.24.  Adding  this  to  the  $166,832.00  earned  by 
the  men,  we  may  say  that  society  is  ahead  $252,668.24  as  the  result 
of  our  parole  system.  This  large  amount  of  money  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  paroled  men,  although  very  gratifying,  is  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  gain  to  society  through  the  moral  reformation 
that  has  occurred  to  the  paroled  men.  Families  have  been  reunited 
that  were  separated  through  some  misunderstanding,  abuse  or 
drink;  young  girls  having  fallen  through  the  lures  of  a  large  city 
were  sent  back  to  their  parents ;  men  who  had  none  to  look  after 
were  cured  of  their  vicious  habits  and  appetites ;  young  men  straight- 
ened out  and  checked  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  friendless  people 
helped  and  encouraged.  These  are  results  that  cannot  be  computed, 
but  are  everlasting  in  their  influence  for  good. 

The  dark  and  under  side  of  life  is  known  to  hardly  anybody, 
except  he  be  an  active  social  worker  or  some  one  engaged  in  a 
business  calling  him  to  this  realm.  The  community  reads  of  a  cer- 
tain man  committing  some  offense  and  the  guilty  one  may  be 
condemned  by  the  readers  without  any  knowledge  of  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  such  an  act.  The  following  is  a  very  usual  case :  John  is  a 
young  man  man  aged  23  years.  He  has  lived  in  the  poorer  part  of 
the  city  all  his  life.  He  works  in  a  barn  and,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
he  drinks  and  spends  his  money  like  the  rest  of  the  boys.  Work  does 
not  happen  to  be  very  steady ;  he  has  plenty  of  time,  and  as  a  result 
he  loafs  around  the  pool  halls  and  saloons,  because  these  places  are 
made  attractive  for  him  and  seem  to  be  suitable  places  in  which  to 
spend  his  leisure  time.  The  officer  walking  this  beat  sees  him  fre- 
quently loafing  around  in  these  places.  One  day  while  under  the 
influence  of  drink  he  and  his  chum  get  into  a  fight  and  they  are 
arrested.  He  is  placed  in  the  holdover  and  the  next  morning  he  is 
brought  before  the  judge.  There  is  no  one  there  to  say  a  good  word 
for  him  and  opposed  to  him  is  the  officer,  who  tells  the  judge  that 
the  defendant  does  not  work  very  steadily,  that  he  loafs  around 
saloons  and  pool  halls  and  was  fighting  when  arrested,  which  are 
facts.  He  is  given  a  fine  of  $25.00,  or  fifty  days  in  custody.  He  is 
a  prisoner,  but  not  a  criminal.  He  is  a  man  fit  for  the  world  if  he 
can  be  turned  to  the  right  way  of  living.  The  liquor  must  be  gotten 
out  of  his  system  and  steady  work  obtained  for  him.  He  is  sent  to 
the  Farm  and  given  steady  and  wholesome  labor.  If  he  receives  no 
demerits  while  there  and  his  work  has  been  satisfactory,  his  name 
is  recommended  to  the  Board  for  parole  and  the  last  few  days  he  is 
there  he  is  given  wages,  with  the  result  that  when  he  comes  back  to 
the  city  he  can  start  out  with  the  protection  of  the  Board,,  a  stronger 
physique,  and  money  in  his  pocket. 
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Non-Support  Cases. 

Many  of  the  non-support  cases  come  to  us  directly  from  the 
Police  Court;  others  are  given  a  fine  and  after  the  case  is  investi- 
gated are  given  immediate  parole,  while  others  require  the  lesson  of 
a  few  days  in  the  Workhouse.  A  great  many  cases  are  now  being 
handled  by  the  Board  without  the  person  who  has  failed  to  provide 
for  his  family  even  being  arrested.  The  man  perhaps  for  a  long 
time  has  been  abusing  his  family,  working  occasionally  and  most  of 
the  money  earned  by  him  spent  for  liquor,  very  little  of  it  coming 
into  the  home.  The  wife,  because  of  the  notoriety  that  she  a:<*d  the 
children  will  undergo  should  she  have  her  husband  arrested,  will 
endure  these  hardships  and  privations  and  wear  out  her  life,  but 
human  endurance  has  a  limit  and  in  sheer  desperation  she  will  come 
into  the  office  and  complain.  Her  greivances  are  given  half-heart- 
edly because  of  the  fear  of  the  husband  and  the  comment  of  the 
public.  She  is  told  that  there  is  no  need  for  notoriety  or  unpleas- 
antness if  her  husband  will  do  the  right  thing.  A  letter  will  be  writ- 
ten him,  telling  the  man  that  the  office  has  heard  of  his  neglect  and 
that  if  he  will  come  into  the  office  and  talk  the  matter  over,  the 
troubles  can  be  settled  and  the  affairs  be  kept  from  the  public.  How- 
ever, before  a  case  is  handled  through  the  office,  the  wife  must  agree 
that  should  the  husband  fail  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity 
and  "ignore  our  request  to  have  the  matter  properly  arranged,  and 
not  make  any  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  family,  she  will  come 
into  the  office  and  have  a  warrant  sworn  out  against  her  husband. 
This  is  necessary  because  of  the  frequency  of  cases  where  the  hus- 
band has  refused  to  do  as  he  should  and  he  and  his  friends  induce 
the  wife  to  remain  quiet.  Usually  a  letter  brings  the  man  into  the 
office  and  the  facts  are  given  to  him,  his  side  of  the  story  heard  and 
an  arrangement  offered  by  the  Superintendent  which  he  considers 
best  for  all  concerned.  These  propositions  are  accepted  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  by  different  men.  Some  are  glad  for  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  responsible  party  to  handle  their  family  affairs ;  others  have 
to  have  time  to  think  about  it,  and  others  have  to  be  brought  into 
court.  In  this  last  named  class  of  cases,  when  the  party  is  arrested 
and  the  wife  appears  against  him,  the  court  is  made  aware  of  the 
interest  that  the  Board  has  taken  in  the  matter,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  offender  of  its  proffered  assistance,  and  he  is  usually  given  a 
heavy  fine. 

We  insist,  when  the  case  is  handled  through  this  office,  that 
the  husband  bring  a  certain  amount  of  money  into  the  office  and 
this  money  be  given  to  the  family  for  their  maintenance.  This 
method  is  continued  as  long  as  the  individual  case  warrants.  Fifty 
cases  have  come  to  this  office  for  solution  since  October  before  the 
offenders  came  into  the  police  court  and  they  have  all  been  disposed 
of  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    Many  of  the  cases  coming  to  this 
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office  cannot  be  handled  by  this  Department  and  are  sent  to  other 
agencies  for  adjustment.  Some  of  the  most  successful  cases  handled 
through  this  office  the  past  year,  were  cases  where  the  man  has 
been  induced  to  come  into  the  office  and  agreed  to  bring  his  money 
to  us  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family. 

Case  of  A-B. 

This  is  a  colored  family  case  far  above  the  average  of  the  race  in  refine- 
ment and  intelligence.  There  were  two  children,  a  daughter  recently  married 
and  a  son  10  years  old.  They  had  a  nice  home  that  they  were  living  in, 
nearly  paid  for  and  the  wife  was  an  excellent  housekeeper.  The  cause  of 
their  trouble  was  jealousy,  aroused  while  the  wife  worked  in  a  restaurant 
owned  by  them,  about  a  man  with  whom  both  had  business  relations. 
This  man  called  and  had  numerous  conversations  with  the  wife,  entirely  too 
many.  This,  of  course,  caused  quarrels  and  resulted  in  the  husband  leaving 
home.  He  gave  no  money  for  the  family's  support  and  the  wife  came  to  the 
office  and  complained.  The  husband  was  asked  to  come  into  the  office,  and 
while  there  was  shown  his  obligations,  but  he  felt  that  he  should  not  be  made 
to  keep  them,  and  wanted  a  few  days  to  think  it  over.  He  came  in  later 
and  agreed  to  bring  the  money  into  the  office;  we,  in  return,  were  to 
endeavor  to  get  his  family  troubles  straightened  out  for  him  if  possible.  The 
woman  visitor  from  this  office  was  put  on  the  case.  She  got  good  reports  from 
friends  of  both  the  wife  and  husband  and  their  employers,  but  the  man 
and  woman  each  felt  that  the  other  was  the  more  to  blame,  and  would 
not  give  in.  The  visitor  made  repeated  calls  on  them  and  showed  them  the 
loss  that  they  and  the  children  would  suffer,  and  dwelt  upon  the  good  points 
in  each  of  them.  Each  visit  wore  off  some  of  the  rough  edges  of  their 
grievance  and  the  last  report  of  the  friendly  visitor  after  six  months  on  the 
case  was,  "This  case  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience,  but  the 
result  has  been  a  reunited  family  and,  to  all  appearances,  a  very  happy  one." 

Relief  to  Families  While  the  Wage-Earner  Is  in  Custody. 

To  benefit  and  help  the  man,  we  must  also  help  the  man's 
family.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  have  the  man  endeavor  to  pursue 
a  certain  course  if  he  knows  that  while  doing  so,  his  family  is  in 
want  and  unable  to  get  along.  Let  the  parent  see  that  his  family 
is  being  taken  care  of  and  he  readily,  with  few  exceptions,  enters 
into  your  plan  for  his  own  uplift.  We  oftentimes  find  an  entire 
family  in  great  want  because  of  the  father's  indifference  and  neglect. 
While  he  is  in  jail,  an  investigation  will  reveal  the  needs  of  his 
family.  His  children  are  either  placed  in  some  suitable  institution 
or  if  he  has  a  deserving  wife,  she  is  allowed  to  keep  them  with 
certain  assistance  from  the  Board.  To  relieve  families  of  distress 
while  the  father  is  in  custody,  or  to  put  the  father  in  the  Work- 
house because  of  his  failure  to  provide  for  his  family,  a  certain 
amount  of  money  is  allowed  by  the  city  to  the  Board  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  dependent  families.  The  knowledge  that  the  city 
has  made  this  provision  for  the  family  while  the  indifferent  father 
is  in  custody,  has  resulted  in  many  of  the  social  workers  inducing 
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the  women  that  they  have  been  helping  to  have  the  man  arrested, 
thereby  relieving  the  wife  of  a  large  expense  in  maintaining  her 
husband ;  insuring  her  of  a  fixed  allowance  and  getting  her  husband 
straightened  out  in  his  attitude  and  relations  to  his  family.  A  re- 
grettable fact  is,  that  many  of  the  most  needy  cases  cannot  be 
handled  because  the  wife  with  all  her  and  her  family's  suffering 
will  not  have  her  husband  arrested  because  of  the  fear  of  the  man 
and  the  notoriety  attached  to  an  arrest.  When  such  a  man  does  go 
to  the  Workhouse  the  case  is  referred  to  the  Provident  Association, 
which,  because  of  its  experience  in  such  work,  and  its  efficient  corps 
of  workers  can  make  the  recommendation  of  a  suitable  allowance, 
which  amount  must  never  exceed  six  dollars  per  week.  The  Board 
has  disbursed  upon  such  needy  families  during  the  last  year,  184 
weeks  support,  or  $1,029.00.  When  the  man  has  had  time  to  re- 
flect upon  the  great  injustice  he  has  done  to  his  family,  he  is  given 
a  parole  with  whatever  conditions  the  Board  may  determine  is  the 
best.  Occasionally  he  is  made  to  stay  away  from  his  family  and  is 
made  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  his  earnings  every  week  for 
their  maintenance.  When  he  has  proven  to  the  Superintendent  that 
his  manner  of  living  is  now  suitable  for  his  return  and  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  at  home,  he  is  allowed  to  come  back  to  them. 
It  is  the  exception  where  the  father  has  not  enough  love  in  him 
to  desire  to  return  home. 

Friendly  Visiting  to  Homes. 

The  friendly  visitor  is  sent  into  these  dependent  homes  and 
given  instructions  to  build  them  up.  The  husband  has  his  line  of 
duty  laid  out  for  him  at  the  Parole  office,  but  the  wife  should  also 
do  her  part.  Too  often  it  is  the  case  where  the  wife  is  indifferent 
to  her  responsibilities,  her  cooking  is  bad,  her  house  dirty  and  her 
children  not  properly  cared  for,  and  instead  of  the  inviting  home 
for  the  tired  husband,  he  seeks  comfort  which  he  so  badly  needs  in 
the  saloon  which  causes  him  to  violate  his  parole.  The  visitor  must 
instill  into  this  wife  the  ideas  that  will  transform  her  and  her  home. 
The  gradual  brightening  up  of  this  man's  home  will  encourage  him 
in  his  new  manner  of  living.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  man  living 
under  new  obligations  should  have  his  home  made  happy.  The 
great  good  done  in  many  of  these  families  makes  this  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  parole  department. 

Nbn-support  cases  have  been  watched  with  close  attention 
by  the  Board  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that  they  are  a  very 
satisfactory  class  of  paroles  to  handle  and  one  producing  great 
results.  This  office  has  collected  from  delinquent  husbands,  in 
amounts  ranging  from  fifty  cents  upwards  per  week  for  the  support 
of  their  families  $8,346.21  during  the  year.  In  a  great  many  cases 
for  the  first  time,  the  wife  receives  some  of  her  husband's  earnings, 
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and  is  allowed  to  spend  it  and  not  ask  him  for  every  cent  needed, 
nor  render  an  account  for  every  cent  spent.  This  amount  although 
large,  would  be  larger  did  we  not  excuse  the  man  from  bringing  his 
money  into  the  office  for  his  wife  just  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced 
that  the  man  will  do  the  proper  thing  toward  his  family. 

Probation  and  Paroling  by  the  Police  Judges. 

A  method  used  quite  extensively  in  the  handling  of  prisoners 
before  the  judge  was  authorized  to  parole,  at  his  discretion,  men 
appearing  before  him  was  by  probation.  This  method  is  only  pos- 
sible through  the  judgment  of  the  judge  trying  the  case.  A  man 
being  placed  on  probation  is  not  sent  to  the  Workhouse  nor  is  he 
fined  in  a  great  many  cases.  Not  alone  the  offense  which  the  party 
has  committed  but  also  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred, 
the  previous  standing  of  the  perpetrator,  his  dependents  and  other 
mitigating  circumstances,  cause  the  judge  to  realize  that  the  sending 
of  the  party  to  jail  will  do  more  harm  to  the  person  and  his  family, 
than  society  will  be  harmed  if  he  is  allowed  to  have  his  liberty. 
Is  the  defendant  a  young  man  of  good  reputation,  and  previous  to  his 
arrest  a  law  abiding  citizen,  with  perhaps  a  mother  dependent  upon 
him ;  or  is  he  a  man  of  large  family  who  violates  some  city  ordinance 
and  whose  going  to  the  Workhouse  would  cause  the  family  certain 
hardships ;  or  is  the  offender  a  mother  with  several  children  to  sup- 
port, caught  taking  some  goods  out  of  a  large  store,  the  judge 
realizing  these  conditions  will  severely  lecture  the  defendant  and 
place  the  guilty  party  under  the  control  of  the  Board  or  he  will 
impose  a  fine  and  notify  the  guilty  party  that  he  will  not  have  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed  provided  he  follows  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Board,  under  whose  care  he  is  placed.  To  some  parties  the 
disgrace  caused  by  one  of  the  family  going  to  the  Workhouse  would, 
because  of  their  social  standing  or  business  relations,  be  a  severe 
blow ;  and  sometimes  the  support  that  a  family  would  be  deprived  of, 
should  their  wage  earner  be  taken  away  from  them,  would  be  great- 
ly missed.  These  cases  are  handled  the  same  as  the  cases  placed  on 
parole.  The  defendant's  offense  is  carefully  noted ;  he  is  thoroughly 
investigated  and  conditions  similar  to  a  parole  and  peculiar  to  the 
individual  are  imposed.  The  party  placed  on  probation  is  given  the 
same  careful  oversight  and  assistance  that  the  other  kind  of  cases 
receive.  At  the  first  failure  to  carry  out  his  agreement  he  is  not 
returned  to  custody,  nor  is  he  at  the  second  or  at  any  failure  as 
long  as  the  person  handling  the  case  is  certain  that  the  party  is 
making  an  honest  effort  to  do  the  right  thing ;  but  should  he  fail  and 
the  parole  officer  realize  that  the  man  knew  he  was  doing 
wrong  and  did  not  care  to  do  better,  he  is  returned  to  the  judge, 
a  record  of  the  case  submitted  showing  what  has  been  done  for  the 
party's  welfare,  and  the  judge  seeing  that  the  party  failed  to  take 
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advantage  of  the  opportunity  usually  assesses  a  large  fine.  It  is 
convincing  to  the  judge  that  the  party  is  in  such  a  condition  that  he 
cannot  or  will  not  do  the  right  thing  and  is  therefore  a  menace 
to  society. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  now  agreed  to  support  each 
Police  Judge  in  granting  paroles  as  soon  as  he  has  fined  men,  but  the 
paroled  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parole  department  and 
are  subject  to  whatever  conditions  may  be  imposed  by  this  depart- 
ment. Heretofore  the  judge  has  given  fines  and,  because  of  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  remitted  the  fine  and  allowed  the  individuals  to 
go  on  probation.  The  arrangement  as  it  now  exists  allows  the  judge 
to  give  certain  people  whom  he  feels  he  must  fine  and  who  are  unfit 
for  the  Workhouse  and  unable  to  pay  fines,  a  parole,  giving  them 
freedom  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  parole  department.  Proba- 
tion is  practically  abolished  because  of  this  arrangment  with  the 
judges.  This  arrangement  provides  for  commitment  to  the  Work- 
house without  the  necessity  of  court  appearance.  An  execution 
from  the  parole  office  to  the  chief  of  police,  stating  that  the  person 
has  violated  his  parole,  will  return  the  person  to  custody.  Because 
this  allows  the  judge  to  give  the  guilty  person  a  fine  and  places  the 
party  under  competent  supervision,  it  is  being  used  quite  freqently 
by  the  judges. 

Cases  handled  by  the  Board  have  usually  proven  very  sa-tis  fac- 
tory. The  exceptions  have  been  where  those  given  such  a  chance 
have,  through  the  excessive  use  of  drink,  or  some  drug,  so  weakened 
their  bodies  that  their  power  of  resistance  is  gone,  and  after  re- 
peated attempts  to  reform,  have  failed.  These  have  been  returned 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  punishment  as  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  needed  physical  treatment.  One  case  is  recalled  where 
the  wife  who  was  the  mother  of  two  children,  aged  5  and  3  years 
respectively,  caused  the  arrest  of  her  husband  for  non-support.  She 
stated  in  court  that  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  they  were  both 
living  in  the  country.  Lured  by  its  supposed  opportunities,  they  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  city.  The  man  had  no  trade  and  had  to  take 
whatever  position  he  could  find.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was 
working  on  an  express  wagon.  The  family  was  living  in  one  fur- 
nished room.  The  husband  soon  acquired  the  habits  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  was  working.  He  spent  most  of  his  money  in  buying 
beer  by  the  can.  He  would  go  home  in  the  evening  for  his  meals, 
sleep  there  that  night,  eat  whatever  there  was  for  breakfast,  and  go 
away,  seldom  if  ever  telling  his  wife  where  he  was  working;  occa- 
sionally he  would  leave  a  little  money  on  the  table  for  the  wife.  He 
was  usually  drunk  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  went 
home.  The  wife  worked  and  endured  this  manner  of  treatment  be- 
cause he  was  the  father  of  her  children  and  she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  the  disgrace  that  would  come  upon  her  in  case  of  his 
arrest.    Finally  her  mother-love  drove  her  pride  away  and  she  de- 
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termined  that  her  children  should  not  suffer.  She  caused  his  arrest. 
The  husband  was  in  the  holdover  during  the  night  and  enforced 
meditation  had  its  effect  upon  him.  At  the  trial  he  made  no  denial 
of  the  wife's  charges  and  realized  that  the  judge  alone  could  help 
him.  He  pleaded  with  the  judge  and  made  promises,  appearing  to 
be  in  earnest.  The  judge  turned  him  over  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  family  was  brought  to  the  office.  He  was  made 
to  promise  he  would  drink  no  more  liquor  and  give  his  wages  to 
his  wife.  There  were  many  unpaid  bills.  His  wife  was  told  to  noti- 
fy the  Board  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  The  first 
week  he  worked  part  time  on  an  express  wagon  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  following  week  had  earned  eight  dollars.  Instead  of  taking 
this  money  home  he  spent  it  all  in  one  day  and  was  of  course  drunk 
when  he  reached  home.  The  next  day  the  wife  reported  her  hus- 
band's failure.  She  was  advised  to  bring  him  into  the  office  the 
succeeding  report  night.  Man,  wife  and  two  children  came.  The 
consequences  of  his  course  were  clearly  shown  to  the  husband.  The 
man  admitted  his  failure  and  said  he  could  offer  no  objections  if 
he  were  sent  to  the  Workhouse.  He  had  love  for  his  family  but 
appetite  for  liquor  overpowered  him.  The  thought  of  being  separated 
from  his  family  led  him  to  beg  for  one  more  chance.  There  was 
sincerity  in  his  voice  and  he  was  granted  the  chance.  There  was 
no  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  next  week.  The  wife  was 
given  seven  dollars  from  a  private  fund  and  the  same  conditions 
were  imposed  as  at  first  with  the  addition  that  he  must  not  work  on 
an  express  wagon.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  employment 
the  next  morning  at  $10.50  per  week  and  at  the  next  report  brought 
in  his  pay  envelope.  His  wife  was  with  him.  A  check  for  the 
amount  was  given  her,  and  a  good  boost  to  the  husband.  The  next 
report  was  the  same.  Husband  said  it  was  getting  easier  for  him. 
Children  looked  neater.  Husband  and  wife  were  smiling  and  seemed 
in  perfect  accord  as  they  discussed  their  plans.  The  family  today 
is  happy.  Even  if  the  man  reverts  to  his  old  habits,  the  good  already 
accomplished  has  rewarded  every  effort. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  FARM. 


(By  J.  F.  Burlie,  Superintendent.) 

The  Municipal  Farm  is  a  place  of  detention  for  prisoners  work- 
ing out  the  fines  imposed  upon  them  for  the  violation  of  city  ordi- 
nances. The  men  all  work  regularly  and  most  of  them  are  on  out- 
side work,  such  as  making  roads  and  building  buildings.  The  new 
building  and  additions  made  during  the  year  have  allowed  us  to 
accommodate  an  average  of  75  men  this  year  as  against  32  last 
year.  Now  at  the  close  of  the  year  we  have  buildings  nearly  ready 
to  accommodate  the  150  or  more  men  held  in  custody  at  the  Work- 
house. 

The  prisoners  work  without  shackles  and  a  number  of  them 
go  about  the  farm  without  a  guard  and  yet  the  percentage  of  es- 
capes has  been  only  3.94.  The  head  of  the  department  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says  the  percentage 
of  escapes  from  their  Correctional  Farm  is  8  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Even  if  the  percentage  of  escapes  were  greater,  the  moral  effect  of 
our  policy  would  outweigh  the  loss. 

Our  improvements  at  the  farm  are  carefully  listed  in  the  fol- 
lowing— all  estimates  being  based  upon  conservative  commercial 
values.  No  doubt  our  net  profit  would  have  been  greater,  had  it 
not  been  that  our  bottom  lands  were  flooded,  and  our  crops  lost; 
also,  our  new  road  was  washed  out  and  then  reconstructed  at  a  loss 
of  this  year's  improvements ;  also  all  the  repairs  of  the  buildings  and 
roads  last  year  are  not  listed  in  this  year's  estimate.  These  repairs 
necessitated  certain  expenditures  of  considerable  value  which  are 
listed  in  the  current  expenses  of  the  farm. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  men  who  come  to  this  institu- 
tion are  not  physically  able  to  work ;  an  average  of  six  per  cent  of 
the  men  can  do  absolutely  nothing ;  we  simply  keep  them  and  furnish 
them  medicine  and  food  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

We  lose  many  men  who  are  sent  to  us  but  we  try  in  every 
reasonable  way  to  make  the  men  feel  at  home  and  among  friends 
and  to  prevent  their  escape.  We  intend  to  give  the  men  as  much 
freedom  as  possible.  In  order  to  reduce  our  expenses  and  give  the 
inmates  of  the  institution  the  benefit  of  our  annual  appropriation, 
we  keep  as  few  guards  as  necessary. 

The  number  of  inmates  assigned  to  one  guard  averages  14, 
although  some  guards  have  as  many  as  20  men  assigned  to  them.  In 
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one  of  our  departments,  where  cement,  brick  and  tile  are  moulded, 
the  men  are  allowed  cash.  The  money  in  proportion  to  their  work 
is  paid  to  them  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences.  With  a  few 
cents  a  day  to  his  credit,  a  man  will  work  cheerfully  and  industrious- 
ly and  go  out  with  cash  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  make  an  honest  start. 

After  our  buildings  and  roads  are  completed,  we  shall  need  a 
much  larger  area  of  farm  land  to  utilize  the  labor  of  our  inmates. 

Municipl  Farm,  Leeds,  Mo.,  April  18,  1911. 

Present  number  of  inmates   172 

Total  number  of  inmates  for  year   1,014 

Total  number  of  escapes   40 

Percentage  of  escapes  3.94% 

Total  number  of  days  served  by  all  inmates  26.248 

Monthly  attendance  as  follows : 

April   528     October   2,064 

May   1,457     November  2,194 


June   1,290 


December   2,241 

January   2,759 


July  1,736     February  2,783 

August  1,643     March   3,375 

September  1,650     April  2,528 

Average  daily  attendance   72 


Cost  of  City  Articles. 

Material  for  permanent  improvements  $14,740.37 

Implements  and  utensils   658.11 

Current  expenses    12,726.97 

Payroll   9,860.31 


Total   $37,985.76 


Combined  Cost  and  Value. 

Cost.  Value. 

Permanent  improvements   $14,740.37  $34,012.60 

Farm  produce  sold  and  credit  given...   1,338.18 

Implements,  utensils,  clothing,  provisions,  etc.,  bought 

during  the  fiscal  year  1910-11   13,385.08   

Value  of  inventory  bought  during  fiscal  year  1910-11, 

now  on  hand   8,821.22 

Payroll    9,143.31   

Relief  to  prisoners'  families   717.00   


Totals   $37,985.76  $44,172.00 

Net  profit  for  maintenance  of  Farm   6,186.24 

Net  profit  per  man  per  day   .2357 

Average  daily  cost  per  man  for  current  expenses   .8931 

Average  daily  cost  per  man  for  provisions,  clothing,  medicine  and 

fuel   3451 
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DORMITORY  BUILDING. 
Kitchen. 

Trench  for  footing  east  wall   4.89  yds. 

Kitchen    195.56  yds. 

Trenches  to  carry  drainage   46.30  yds. 

Holes  for  preliminary  sewage  disposal   259.26  yds. 

Greenhouse   73.33  yds. 

Total  excavation    579.34  yds. 

579.34  yds.  of  excavation  at  75c  $  434.51 

Stone  Work. 

Kitchen  wall   37.82  perches 

37.82  perches  of  stone  work  at  $4.75   179.65 

Concrete  Work. 

Basement — 

Main  building    944.00  cu.  ft. 

Kitchen   515.00  cu.  ft. 

Manhole  for  housetraps   15.00  cu.  ft. 

Partitions  .  .    372.75  cu.  ft. 

Kitchen  partitions    162.75  cu.  ft. 

Greenhouse    197.50  cu.  ft. 

Greenhouse  footing    117.00  cu.  ft. 

Underpinning   180.00  cu.  ft. 

Columns   54.00  cu.  ft. 

Entrance  north  wall   40.00  cu.  ft. 

Basement  floor  1,883.00  cu.  ft. 

Total  concrete  work,  basement  4,481.00  cu.  ft. 

4,481.00  cu.  ft.  or  166  yds.  of  concrete  work,  basement,  at  $7.00   1,162.00 

First  Floor. 

First  story  wall  4,424.00  cu. ft. 

Partitions   306.00  cu.  ft. 

Total  cu.  ft.  concrete  work  first  floor  4,730.00  cu  ft. 

4.730  cu.  ft.  or  175  yds.  concrete  work  first  floor  at  $8.00   1,400.00 

Second  Floor. 

Second  story  walls  3,734.00  cu.  ft. 

Partitions    200.00  cu.  ft. 

Parapet  walls    212.00  cu.  ft. 

Total  concrete  work  second  floor  4, 146.00  cu.  ft. 

4,146  cu.  ft.,  or  154  yds.  concrete  work  second  floor  at  $9.00   1,386.00 

Chimneys. 

29  ft.  13x13  flue  at  $2.00    58.00 

131  ft.  8x8  flue  at  $1.50   196-50 

5  ft.  4x8  flue  at  $1.25   6.25 

26  ft.  13x13  and  13x17  flues  at  $375   97.50 
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Reinforced  Concrete. 


First  floor,  95  yards  at  $9.00    855.00 

Second  floor,  98  yards  at  $10.00    980.00 

Roof,  49  yards  at  $11.00   539.00 

Kitchen  roof   600.00  cu.  ft. 

Kitchen  piers   18.00  cu.  ft. 

Kitchen  girder    46.00  cu.  ft. 


Total  664.00  cu.  ft. 

664  cu.  ft.,  or  25  yards,,  reinforced  concrete  kitchen  at  $10    225.00 

Brick  Work. 

Basement  partitions   130.00  cu.  ft. 

First  floor  partitions    327.00  cu.  ft. 

Second  floor  partitions   292.00  cu.  ft. 

Parapet  wall    474.00  cu.  ft. 

Furnace   105.00  cu.  ft. 


Total  1,330.00  cu.  ft. 

1,330  cu.  ft.  brickwork  at  50c   665.00 

Inside  Plaster. 

Kitchen  1,1 13.00  sq.  ft. 

First  floor   5,506.00  sq.  ft. 

Second  floor   4,546.00  sq.  ft. 


Total  plaster   11,165.00  sq.  ft. 

11,165  sq.  ft.,  or  1,241  sq.  yds.,  plastering  at  25c   310.25 

Whitewashing  (Including  Patching). 

First  and  second  floors   10,052.00  sq.  ft. 

Dining  room    2,326.00  sq.  ft. 

Task  room    2,326.00  sq.  ft. 


Total  whitewashing   14,7O*.00  sq.  ft. 

14,704  sq.  ft.,  or  1,634  sq.  yds.,  whitewashing  at  15c   245.10 

Finished  Floors. 

Dining  room   1,120  sq.  ft. 

Kitchen   640  sq.  ft. 

First  floor   2,800  sq.  ft. 

Second  floor  2,800  sq.  ft. 


Total  floors   7,360 sq.ft. 

7,360  sq.  ft.  finished  floors  at  5c   368.00 

Finished  Roofs  (Including  Waterproofing). 

Main  building  3,1 16  sq.  ft 

Kitchen  1,200  sq.  ft. 


Total   .....4,3 16  sq.ft. 

4,316  sq.  ft.  finished  roofs  at  7c   302.12 
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Outside  Plaster. 


East  side   1,050  sq.ft. 

North  side   2,460  sq  ft. 


Total  outside  plaster  3,510  sq.  ft. 

3,510  sq.  ft.  outside  plaster  at  25c   97.50 

Roofing. 

Three-ply  roofing  felt  and  composition  cover. 

3,116  sq.  ft.  roofing  at  5c   155.80 

Mill  Work— Kitchen. 

1  cellar  window   2.50 

3  D.  H.  Mullion  windows  at  $8.00    24.00 

2  D.  H.  Mullion  windows  at  $5.00   10.00 

Mill  Work— Main  Building. 

12  cellar  windows  at  $4.00    48.00 

18  D.  H.  Mullion  windows,  including  transoms,  at  $15.50   279.00 

18  D.  H.  Mullion  windows  at  $10.00   180.00 

4  partition  windows  at  $3.50   14.00 

4  partition  windows  at  $2.00   8.00 

1  triple  partition  window    18.00 

1  entrance  door  opening   40.00 

1  second  floor  opening   35.00 

1  glass  door   12.00 

1  glass  door    8.00 

1  glass  door    8.00 

3  doors  at  $6.00   18.00 

2  doors  at  $6.00    12.00 

4  doors  at  $6.00   24.00 

1  glass  door    8.00 

1  closet  door   2.00 

4  glass  doors  (sliding)  at  $12.00   48.00 

Mill  Work — Stairs  (Including  Railing). 

Basement  to  first  floor,  16  steps,  3  ft.  long   48  ft. 

First  floor  to  second  floor,  20  steps,  3  ft.  long   60'  ft. 

First  floor  to  second  floor,  guard  steps,  17  steps,  2l/2  ft.  long. .  43  ft. 

Total  151  ft. 

151  ft.  of  steps  at  90c   135.90 

Office  railing    12.00 

Iron  Work. 

18,773  lbs.  of  iron  at  5c   938.65 


Greenhouse. 

420  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  at  $3i5.00   R70 

2  doors  at  $3.00   6.00 

48  hotbed  sash  at  $4.00    192.00 

Labor   15.00 
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Plumbing. 

35  fixtures  at  $65.00   $2,275.00 

Deduct  for  setting  fixtures,  etc    475.00 

  1,800.00 

1  kitchen  range,  complete   150.00 

1  combination  furnace   800.85 

Labor  for  installing  heating  system   125.00 

Painting   125.00 

Total   $14,776.78 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   738.84 

Total  improvement  Dormitory   $15,515.62 

WELL  AT  SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OF  NEW  DORMITORY. 

Windlass  $10.00 

Excavation. 

5  yards  at  $0.50   2.50 

5  yards  at   1.00   5.00 

5  yards  at   1.50   7.50 

5  yards  at    1.75   8.75 

5  yards  at  2.00   10.00 

10  yards  at  2.50   :   25.00 

Total  $68.75 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent    3.44 

Total  value  of  well   $72.19 

Macadam  Walk  From  Trusty  Building  to  New  Dormitory. 

159  yards  of  crushed  rock  at  $1.60  $254.40 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   12.72 

Total  value  of  walk  $267.12 

Concrete  Walk  From  Laundry  to  Trusty  Building. 

618  square  feet  at  20c  $123.60 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent    6.18 

Total  value  of  walk  $129.78 

LAUNDRY  BUILDING. 
Excavation. 

16  yards  at  90c  $  14.40 

Concrete  Footing. 

16  yards  at  $7.00   112.00 
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Concrete  Work. 


Basement,  39  yards  at  $7.00   273.00 

First  floor,  18  yards  at  $8.00   144.00 

Brick  Work. 

2  flues  13x13,  20  feet  high,  $3.00  per  foot   60.00 

Concrete  Floor  Basement. 

281  cubic  feet  at  26c   73.06 

Re-enforced  Concrete. 

First  floor,  314  cubic  feet  at  34c   106.76 

Carpenter  Work. 

2,341  feet  B.  M.  lumber  at  $25.00   58.53 

Framing  and  setting  up  2,341  feet  of  lumber  at  $20.00    46.82 

Main  ventilator,  complete    30.00 

Gable  ventilator   3.00 

Shingle  Roof. 

1,235  square  feet  at  $7.50  per  square   92.63 

Plastering. 

Ceiling  in  living  room,  including  lath,  22  yards  at  40c   8.80 

Walls,  53  yards  at  30c   15.90 

Finished  Concrete  Floors. 

Basement  561  sq.  ft. 

First  floor  357  sq.  f  t. 

Total  918  sq.ft. 

918  square  feet  at  5c   45.90 

Finished  floor  in  living  room,  196  sq.  ft.  at  8c   15.68 

Steps  to  living  room,  including  porch,  48  cu.  ft.  of  re-enforced  con- 
crete at  34c    18.32 

6  steps  4  feet  long,  24  feet  at  75c   18.00 

Basement  steps,  6  steps  3  feet  long,  18  feet  at  75c   13.50 

To  laundry,  6  steps  Ax/2  feet  long,  27  feet  at  75   20.25 

Outside  Plaster. 

162  yards  at  25c   40.50 

Mill  Work. 

4  windows  at  $  8.00    32.00 

4  windows  at     4.00    16.00 

3  windows  at     6.00    18.00 

4  windows  at   10.00    40.00 

3  doors  at  $8.00    24.00 
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Iron. 


622  pounds  at  3^  '   21.77 

1  iron  door   40.00 

Painting   125.00 


Total  $1,527.82 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent    76.39 


Total  value  of  laundry  building  $1,604.21 

Duck  Pond  Fence. 

350  feet  of  fence  at  5c  $  17.50 

Dog  Kennel. 

400  feet  wire  netting  at  40c  per  square   $  1.60 

3,300  linear  feet  batten  at  80c  per  100  feet   26.40 

40  log  posts  at  25c   10.00 

96  square  feet  1-inch  Y.  P.  boards   2.40 

120  square  feet  siding   3.60 

40  feet  B.  M.  sleepers,  128  feet  B.  M.  studs,  etc   4.20 

Labor   25.00 


Total  $73.20 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent    3.66 


Total  value  of  dog  kennel  $76.86 

Garage. 

5  perches  dry  stone  wall  at  $1.00  $  5.00 

2,053  feet  B.  M.  lumber  at  $25.00  per  M   51.32 

Labor   25.00 

3  sash   4.00 

Roofing  ,   18.00 

Floor  and  pit,  1,975  brick  at  $20.00  per  M   39.50 

Total  $142.82 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   7.14 


Total  value  of  garage  $149.96 

One  sign  at  railroad  tracks   $  5.00 

Fences. 

6,500  feet  of  hog  wire  fence  around  west  bluff  at  5c  per  foot  $325.00 

1,000  feet  of  hog  wire  on  north  side  of  orchard  at  5c   50.00 

1,500  feet  of  barb  wire  fence  on  east  side  of  main  road  at  4c   60.00 

2,200  feet  of  hog  wire  fence  around  hog  pen  and  cow  lot  at  5c   110.00 

Chicken  Fence. 

1,350  square  feet  at  40c  per  square  $  5.40 

450  square  feet  at  80c  per  square   3.60 

Labor  and  staples    18.00 

  27.00 

1  gate  to  cow  lot,  1  gate  to  hog  lot   3.35 


Total  value  of  fences   $575.35 
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Canal. 

1,024  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  shale  at  $1.50  $1,536.00 

440  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  clay  at  $1,00   440.00 

564  cubic  yards  of  dirt  at  75c    423.00 


Total   $2,399.00 


Dike. 

West  of  intake  well — 

201  cubic  yards  excavation  at  75c  $  150.00 

151  1/3  yards  concrete  at  $7.00   1,060.00 

North  dike  on  east  property  line,  96  cubic  yards  of  fill  at  50c   48.00 

South  side  dike  on  east  property  line,  75  yards  of  fill  at  50c   37.50 

East  canal,  555  yards  of  excavation  at  75c   416.25 

Dike  on  east  canal,  118  perches  of  stone  at  $1.80   212.40 

West  end  of  main  canal,  50  yards  of  excavation  at  75c   37.50 


Total  value  of  dike  $1,961.65 


Basement  Under  Industrial  Building. 

174  perches  of  stone  wall  at  $4.00  $  696.00 

293  cubic  yards  of  soil  removed  at  $1.50    439.00 

10  windows  at  $8.00    80.00 

1  window  at  $16.00   16.00 

2  doors  at  $10.00    20.00 

1  furnace  complete    232.00 


Total  $1,483.00 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent    74.15 


Total  value  of  basement  under  Industrial  building  $1,557.15 


Horse  Barn. 

4,412  feet  of  lumber  at  $25.00  $110.30 

2,944  feet  of  lumber  at  $25.00    72.60 

Shingles,  31  squares  at  $5.00   155.00 

8  perches  stonework  at  $2.00   16.00 

1,752  linear  feet  of  batten  at  $8.00  M   14.00 

16  stalls  at  $5.00   80.00 

1  metal  lined  grain  bin    20.00 

1  grain  chute    10.00 

1  outside  staircase,  platform  and  handrail   10.00 

1  gutter  trough   5.00 

1  ventilator,  complete    20.00 

Painting   30.00 

6  window  sash,  no  glass   3.00 

Track  Hangers  and  hinges    5.10 

2  kegs  of  nails    6.00 

Carpenter  labor    250.00 


Total  $807.00 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent    40.35 


Total  value  of  horse  barn   $847.35 
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WATER  SYSTEM. 

(Pipes  inside  of  building  are  not  included  in  figures  below.) 


Intake  Well  at  Pumping  Station. 

Excavation:    9  cu.  yds.  of  slate  and  rock  at  $1.00  $  9.00 

37  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  at  $7.00    259.00 

Pipe  frames  at  top  compl   15.00  $283.00 


Pipe  Line. 

69  ft.  3  --in.  pipe,  G.  I  $  18.54 

1,797  ft.  2y2-m.  pipe,  G.  1   367.84 

105  ft.  2   -in.  pipe,  G.  1   13.46 

426  ft.  l^-in.  pipe,  G.  1   35.10 

1,604  ft.  1    -in.  pipe,  G.  1   96.88 

35  ft.    34-in.  pipe,  G.  1   1.47  $533.29 


8  only,  1-in.  Ells  $  .80 

2  only,  3    -in.  gate  valves   18.00 

9  only,  2l/2-in.  gate  valves   64.80 

2  only,  2   -in.  gate  valves   9.60 

10  only,    24-in.  gate  valves   5.30 

2  only,  21/2-in.  check  valves   6.00 

1  only,  3    -in.  Tee  valves  90 

5  only,  2l/2-'m.  Tee  valves   2.85. 

7  only,  2y2-'m.  x  2l/2  x      Tees   4.42. 

1  only,  2   -in.  Tees  30 

1  only,  2  x  2  x  iy  Tees  32 

1  only,  lxlxl^  Tees  15 

1  only,  1-in.  Tees  11 

3  only,  3    -in.  Ells   2.34 

20  only,  2^-in.  Ells   9.00 

5  only,  2   -in.  Ells   1.35 

1  only,  l^-in.  Ells  12 

6  only,  2l/2-'m.  Unions   6.60 

6  only,  Total  Eclipse  Hydrants   13.20 

4  only,    yA-'m  Unions  80  $146.96 


Labor  for  putting  pipes  in  place  $  226.75 


Pipe  Line  Trench. 

Excavating  and  filling  100  ft.  in  solid  rock  at  $1.00  per  ft   100.00 

2,700  ft.  in  dirt  at  10c  per  ft   270.00 

1  air  compressor  1 

1  triplex  pump  \  1,050.00 

2  pressure  tanks,  complete  J 

1  Otto  gasoline  engine   490.00 


Total  $3,100.00 

Superintendence   155.00 


Total  value  of  water  system  $3,255.00 
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Toilet  at  Trusty  Building. 


18  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  at  $9.00  $162.00 

17  cu.  yds.  of  excavation  at  60c   10.2<? 

Vault  trap  doors   5.00 

Outside  plastering  200  sq.  ft.  at  3c   6.00 


Total  $183.20 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   9.16 


Total  value  of  toilet  $192.36 


Chicken  House. 

1,490  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  at  $25.00  $  37.25 

400  sq.  ft.  of  roofing  paper  at  lc   4.00 

400  sq.  ft.  of  concrete  flooring  at  10c   40.00 

17  hotbed  sash,  setting  only,  at  $1.00   17.00 

5  new  and  1  old  sash   15.00 

Painting   12.00 

4  windows  at  $1.00   4.00 

Carpenter  labor   25.00 

Roosts   4.00 

Total  $158.25 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent  7.91 


Total  value  of  chicken  house  $166.16 


Hog  Pens. 

i  cot,  192  ft.  B.  M. 
1  cot,  150  ft.  B.  M. 

342  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $25.00  $8.50 

Labor   5.00 

Total  $13.50 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent  68 

Total  value  of  hog  pens  $14.18 


Cow  Shed. 

1,770  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  at  $25.00  $  44.25 

840  ft.  Batten  lumber  at  $8.00  per  M   6.72 

390  sq.  ft.  roofing  felt  at  $0.036   14.04 

6  window  sash  at  50c   3.00 

Painting   10.00 

Labor   25.00 

Total  $103-01 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   5.15 

Total  value  of  cow  shed  $108.16 

2  cars  for  hoist  at  $10.00  $20.00 
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Store  Room  and  Root  Cellar. 


20^4  cu.  yds.  concrete,  first  floor  slab,  at  $9.00  $  184.50 

57  yds.  of  concrete  walls  in  basement  at  $9.00   513.00 

34  yds.  of  concrete,  first  story,  at  $7.00   238.00 

9  yds.  of  concrete,  second  story,  at  $9.00   81.00 

-1$0  sq.  ft.  wearing  surface  at  5c   24.00 

45  perches  of  stone  in  retaining  wall  on  north  entrance  at  $3.00   135.00 

14^2  cu.  yds.  concrete  in  partitions  in  basement  and  1st  floor,  at  $7.00  101.50 

6l/2  cu.  yds.  concrete  in  tank  crates  at  $9.00   58.50 

408  cu.  yds.  of  excavation  at  50c   204.00 

11  openings  at  $2.00    22.00 


Total  $1,561.50 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   78.08 


Total  value  of  store  room  and  root  cellar  $1,639.58 

Basement  Under  Superintendent's  House. 

94.25  perches  of  stone  at  $4.00   $377.00 

130  cu.  yds.  of  excavation  at  $1.50   195.00 

3  windows  at  $5.00   15.00 

1  pair  wooden  stairs   6.00 

1  door  and  frame   7.00 

20  ft.  new  brick  flue  at  $1.00   20.00 

3  tile  areas  at  $5.00   15.00 

1  furnace  complete    100.75 


Total   $735.75 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   36.79 

Total  value  of  basement   $772.54 

Vault,  Superintendent's  House. 

\0y2  cu.  yds.  of  excavation  at  50c   5.50 

3l/2  yds.  of  excavation  at  $7.00    24.50 


Total    $3000 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   1.50 


Total  value  of  vault   $31.50 

Hog  Shed. 

438  ft.  of  B.  M.  lumber  at  $25.00   $10.95 

Roof,  234  sq.  ft.  at  J/2c   1.17 

Labor    5.00 

Total   $17.12 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   .86 

Total  value  of  shed   $17.98 

Hog  Troughs. 

33  ft.  of  trough— 55  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  at  $25.00   $1.37 

Labor   1.25 

Total    $2.62 
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New  Pier  Under  Bridge. 

26.5  yds.  at  $5.00   $132.50 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   6.63 

Total    $139.13 


Reservoir. 

48.1  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  at  $12.00   $577.20 

14  cu.  yds  of  concrete  at  $5.00   7000 

580  sq.  ft.  of  wearing  surface  at  5c   29.00 

134  yds.  of  excavation  at  50c   67.00 

\lA  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in  valve  chamber  at  $7.00   10.50 

Total    $753.70 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   37.69 

Total  value  of  reservoir   $791.39 


Pump  House. 

35.25  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  at  $7.00   $246.00 

10  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  at  $5.00   50.00 

9.5  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  girder  at  $9.00   85.50 

400  sq.  ft.  of  top  dressing  wearing  surface  at  5c   20.00 

14  yds.  of  concrete  roof  at  $9.00   126.00 

45.5  lineal  ft.  of  steps  at  60c   27.30 

1.33  cu.  yds.  of  roof  girder  at  $9.00   12.00 

720  sq.  ft.  of  fin.  roof  surface  at  5c   36.00 

8  yds.  of  basement  floor  at  $5.00   4000 

432  sq.  ft.  of  wearing  surface  at  5c    21.60 

130  yds.  of  excavation  at  75c   97.50 

2y2  yds.  of  concrete  in  gasoline  pit  wall  at  $7.00  '  17.50 

2/z  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  slab  over  gasoline  pit  at  $9.00   6.00 

18  ft.  9x13  flue  at  $1.00.   18.00 

22/t,  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in  basement  partition  at  $7.00   18.00 

1,144  sq.  ft.  of  outside  plaster  at  2c   22.80 

9  frames  for  D.  H.  windows  at  $3.00   27.00 

5  frames  for  single  windows  at  $2.00   10.00 


Total    $881.20 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   44.06 


Total  value  of  pump  house   $925.26 


Improvements  on  Land. 

Tilling  of  soil,  clearing  of  brush,  etc. — 

33  acres  at  $10.00   $330.00 

4  acres  at  $12.00    48  00 

6  acres   230.00 

Grubbing  out  and  clearing  pasture   150.00 


Total   ,   $758.00 
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Farm  Products  Sold,  Etc. 


Farm  products  and  credits  given  for  cement  sacks,  etc  $1,303.68 

Farm  products  to  Workhouse   34.50 


Total   $1,338.18 


Summary  of  Improvements  Muncipal  Farm. 

From  April  19,  1910,  to  April  18,  1911. 

Dormitory  building   $15,515.62 

Well  at  S.  W.  corner  of  new  dormitory   72.19 

Macadam  walk  from  Trusty  building  to  new  dormitory   267.12 

Concrete  walk  from  laundry  to  Trusty  building   129.78 

Laundry  building    1,604.21 

Duck  pond  fence   17.50 

Dog  kennel    76.86 

Garage    149.% 

Sign    5.00 

Fences    575.35 

Canal    2,399.00 

Dike   1,961.65 

Basement  under  Industrial  building   1,557.15 

Horse  barn    847.35 

Water  system  _   3,255.00 

Toilet  at  Trusty  building   192.36 

Chicken  house    166.16 

Hog  pens   14.18 

Cow  shed    108.16 

Hoist  cars    20.00 

Store  room  and  root  cellar   1,639.58 

Basement  under  Superintendent's  house   772.54 

Vaults  under  Superintendent's  house   31.50 

Hog  shed    17.98 

Hog  troughs    2.62 

New  pier  under  bridge   139.13 

Reservoir    791.39 

Pump  house  ,  925.26 

Improvements  on  land    758.00 

Farm  products  sold,  etc   1,338.18 


Total  of  all  improvements  $35,350.78 


Farm  Products  Consumed. 

1,969  eggs  at  20c  per  dozen                                                           .$  32.80 

765^  gals,  of  milk  at  20c   153.10 

164  bu.  potatoes  at  75c   123.00 

327  lbs.  cabbage  at  lc   3.27 

75  bu.  apples  at  50c   37.50 

61  bu.  Tomatoes  at  50c   30.50 

63  doz.  sweet  corn  at  10c   6.30 

15  bu.  green  beans  at  80c   12.00 

5  bu.  peaches  at  $1.00   5.00 

7  doz.  bunches  green  onions  at  8c   .56 

10^4  bu.  dry  onions  at  75c   7.88 

\6l/2  bu.  turnips  at  50c   8.25 

\y2  crates  plums  at  $1.00   1.50- 
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3  bu.  lettuce  at  90c   2.70 

6  bu.  sweet  potatoes   3.00 

50  pumpkins  at  10c   5.00 

50  gals,  vinegar  at  10c   5.00 

45  Ins.  butter  at  20c   9.00 

1,405  lbs.  of  pork  at  8c   112.40 

2,686  lbs.  of  beef  at  6c   161.16 

1,665  lbs.  of  mutton  at  10c   166.50 

48  lbs.  of  ducks  at  20c   9.60 

48  lbs.  of  chicken  at  20c   9.60 

480  lbs.  of  veal  at  10c   48.00 


Total  farm  products  consumed   $953.62 


Inventory  Summary. 

Building  material  on  hand  $  2,16175 

Shoe  shop    261.15 

Shoe  shop  material   95.95 

Superintendent's  house   175.80 

Blasting  supplies    46.96 

Mason  and  quarry  tools   454.95 

Kitchen  and  dining  room  utensils   391.17 

Laundry   185.57 

New  dormitory    1,708.22 

Office  supplies    149.19 

Drugs  and  sundries    169.11 

Merchandise  in  store  room   42.48 

Groceries  and  provisions  in  store  room   399.99 

Hardware  in  store  room   69.12 

Trusty  building    451.34 

Tent  (canvas  cottage)   106.07 

Blacksmith  shop    610.30 

Paint  shop   54.48 

Carpenter's  tools    124.28 

Barn  .    .   1,205.30 

Horses   1,740.00 

Living  room — Laundry  building   19.05 

Equipment    693.82 

Plumber's  tools    85.48 

Miscellaneous    487.84 

Cattle,  hogs  and  poultry   363.30 

Seeds  on  hand   99.50 

Farm  implements  and  tools   582.36 

Feed  and  coal  on  hand   193.19 


Total   $13,127.72 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE. 


(Prepared  by  F.  R.  Johnson  for  I.  L.  Dayhoff,  Superintendent.) 

The  Workhouse  population  tables  include  all  the  prisoners  in 
the  custody  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  Workhouse,  the 
Municipal  Farm  and  the  City  Hospital. 

The  following  tables  on  recidivism,  occupations,  etc.,  include 
only  the  prisoners  received  during  the  year  and  do  not  include  those 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Attendance  of  Prisoners. 


On  hand  April  18,  1910   136 

Received  during  year   3,593 

Total   3,729 

Released  during  year   3,419 

On  hand  April  18,  1911   310 


Prisoners  Received  by  Months. 


White  Men. 

White  women. 

Col.  Men. 

Col.  women. 

Total. 

April  18-30, 

1910.. 

77 

8 

37 

25 

147 

May, 

104 

17 

68 

56 

245 

June, 

142 

18 

120 

40 

320 

July, 

148 

8 

91 

38 

285 

August, 

ti 

172 

9 

85 

36 

302 

September, 

a 

198 

16 

101 

52 

367 

October, 

147 

19 

58 

27 

251 

November, 

163 

19 

54 

20 

256 

December, 

194 

10 

63 

23 

290 

January, 

191  f. 

193 

12 

98 

22 

325 

February, 

178 

13 

56 

26 

273 

March, 

u 

198 

21 

107 

35 

361 

April  1-18, 

83 

11 

52 

25 

171 

Totals  . 

1,997 

'  181 

990 

425 

3,593 

How  Released. 


Appealed    240 

Cash  to  Municipal  Court   535 

Paroled    1,660 

By  order  of  Criminal  Court   4 

Died   2 

Time  expired    873 

Escaped    79 
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By  City  Hospital   12 

Sent  to  County  Farm   1 

To  Juvenile  Court   5 

Deserter  returned  to  Government   1 

Sent  to  Criminal  Court   4 

Paid  fine  to  Criminal  Court   3 

Total  released    3,419 

Recidivism. 

1st   offenders   2,565 

2d    offenders   646 

3d    offenders   198 

4th  offenders   82 

5th  offenders   31 

6th  offenders   23 

7th  offenders   21 

8th  offenders   13 

9th  offenders   2 

10th  offenders   5 

11th  offenders   1 

12th  offenders   4 

15th  offenders   1 

25th  offenders   1 

Total    3.593 


Birthplace 


Alabama    51 

Arkansas   51 

Australia   12 

Austria    10 

Belgium   1 

California    17 

Canada   21 

Colorado    27 

Connecticut.    3 

Delaware   1 

Denmark   6 

District  of  Columbia   10 

England   23 

Florida   7 

France    5 

Georgia    17 

Germany    50 

Greece    3 

Hungary    4 

Illinois    214 

Towa   115 

Indiana    69 

Ireland    75 

Ttaly    14 

Kansas   374 

Kentucky   96 

Louisiana    39 

Maine   6 


f  Prisoners. 


Maryland    6 

Massachusetts    38 

Mexico   79 

Michigan   32 

Minnesota^   32 

Mississippi    36 

Missouri   1,307 

Montana    2 

Nebraska   34 

New  Hampshire    4 

New  Jersey   2 

New  York..   138 

North  Carolina   15 

North  Dakota   3 

Norway    4 

Ohio   95 

Oregon    6 

Pennsylvania    86 

Rhode  Island   2 

Russia    21 

Scotland   9 

South  Carolina    5 

South  Dakota   3 

Sweden    14 

Switzerland    2 

Tennessee   98 

Texas   107 

Utah    2 
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Vermont    2 

Virginia   10 

Wales    4 

Washington    1 

West  Virginia   12 

Wisconsin    18 

Bermuda  Islands    1 

Oklahoma   57 

Isle  of  Man   1 

Poland    2 


Porto  Rico  

Jamaica   

Spain   

East  India   

Japan   

New  Foundland 

Egypt  

Roumania   


Total   3,593 


Social  State  of  Prisoners. 

Married    946 

Widowers    72 

Widows    40 

Single   2,535 


Total   3,593 


Offenses  of  Prisoners. 


Begging  on  street   25 

Carrying  concealed  weapons....  2 

Careless  driving   2 

Cruelty  to  animals   6 

Destruction  of  property   31 

Doing  business  without  license..  1 
Disturbing  peace  and  drunk. ...  1,137 

Drunk    94 

Enticing  girls    3 

Exceeding  speed  limit   2 

Exposing  person    15 

Firing  guns  in  city   6 

Frequent'ng  bawdy  house   66 

Frequenting  opium  den   18 

Gambling    20 

Having  prostitute  in   street  in 

buggy   1 

Impersonating  officer   4 

Interfering  with  officer   4 

Indecent  act   5 

Inmate  of  bawdy  house   20 

Keeping  gambling  room   2 

Joy  riding   1 

Keeping  bawdy  house   16 


Keeping  opium  joints   7 

Litter'ng  the  streets   1 

Meddling  with  auto   1 

Non-support    90 

Nuisance   11 

Occupying  rooms  for  prostitution  14 

Obstructing  alley   2 

Removing  danger  lights  on  auto- 
mobile   1 

Renting  room  for  immoral  pur- 
poses   5 

Resisting  officer   13 

Refusing  to  pay  hack  fare   3 

Refusing  to  pay  taxicab  fare. ...  2 

Sell'ng  liquor  without  license...  35 

Street  walking   167 

Selling  policy  tickets   1 

Trespassing    13 

Violating  cocaine  ordinance   18 

Vagrancy   1,713 

Violating  Section  165   2 

Violating  Section  43  and  44   1 

Shoplifting    12 


Total 


.3,593 


Occupations  of  Prisoners. 


Actor   

Acrobat   

Advertising  agent 
Asbestos  worker 

Baker   

Balloonist   

Ball  player   

Barber   


7     Bartender    63 

1  Bell  boy    14 

2  Beer  bottler    8 

1     Bill  poster   3 

18     Boiler  maker    7 

1      Book  agent    5 

1      Book  binder   2 

107     Bookkeeper    13 
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Box  maker   1 

Bowling  alley  worker   2 

Brakemen    24 

Brass  worker    9 

Brewer    2 

Brickmaker    2 

Brick  mason    51 

Bridge  builder   8 

Broker   3 

Broom  maker    1 

Butcher    17 

Bushelman    5 

Cabinet  maker    4 

Calker   1 

Cable  splicer    1 

Candy  maker   6 

Canvasser    16 

Car  builder   5 

Carpenter    67 

Car  repairer   11 

Cattle  buyer   5 

Cement  maker   1 

Chambermaid    29 

Chauffeur   12 

Check  clerk    2 

Chicken  dresser   83 

Christian  Science  healer   1 

Cigar  maker    9 

Civil. engineer   1 

Cleaner  and  dyer   7 

Clerk    73 

Coach  cleaner   2 

Collector    8 

Conductor   5 

Contractor    4 

Cook    301 

Cooper    1 

Cow  puncher    1 

Dairy  hand   1 

Dancer    3 

Decorator    3 

Dentist    2 

Dish  Washer   15 

Draughtsman    1 

Dressmaker    7 

Driller    1 

Druggist    2 

Egg  candler    1 

Electrician    3 

Elevator  runner    1 

Engineer    2 

Engraver    1 

Farmer    8 

Fireman    40 

Fisherman   1 

Florist   4 

Flunkey   1 

Foreman    3 

Fruit  packer    1 


Furnace  man    9 

Galvanizer    1 

Gambler    1 

Gardener    3 

Gas  fitter   2 

Gas  workers   9 

Glass  blower    8 

Glazier    2 

Grocer    11 

Hackdriver    12 

Harnessmaker    5 

Hatter    5 

Hod  carrier   39 

Horse  cuffer   22 

Horse  trainer    3 

Horseshoer    7 

Hostler    1 

Hotel  man    1 

Housework    289 

Huckster   2 

Iceman    3 

Illustrator    1 

Insurance  agent   2 

Janitor    9 

Jeweler    3 

Laborer    850 

Lather    5 

Laundress    31 

Laundry  worker   6 

Leather  worker   2 

Lineman    11 

Locksmith    1 

Lunchman   2 

Lunch  wagon    1 

Machinist    10 

Manager  bowling  alley   2 

Manager  pool  hall.  .  .  .'   1 

Marble  cutter   1 

Meat  cutter   3 

Merchant    7 

Messenger  boy    2 

Metal  worker    4 

Miner    7 

Minister    1 

Motorman    2 

Moulder   A 

Musician    7 

Nurse    1 

Office  work    3 

Oven   builder   1 

Painter   113 

Paper  hanger   30 

Peddler    4 

Photographer   1 

Piano  tuner    1 

Plasterer    2 

Plumber    9 

Porter    78 

Presser    1 
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Pressman    3 

Printer   5 

Promoter    1 

Proofreader    1 

Prostitute    21 

Railroad  worker   6 

Ranchman    1 

Range  rider   1 

Reporter    2 

Roofer    1 

Rooming  house  employee   19 

Sailor    5 

Salesman    3 

Salmon  packer    2 

Saw-filing    1 

Sausage  maker   1 

School  teacher   1 

Seamstress    28 

Shoemaker   13 

Showman    2 

Singer    5 

Slater    1 

Soda  dispenser   2 

Spinner    3 

Sport    15 

Steam  fitter   11 


Stenographer    3 

Stoneworker    18 

Switchman    9 

Tailor    39 

Teamster   318 

Telephone  girl    3 

Theatrical  business   1 

Tile  layer    1 

Tinner    2 

Trackman    S 

Trader   1 

Traveling  man    5 

Upholsterer    5 

Varnisher    1 

Wagon  maker    2 

Waiter    101 

Waitress    25 

Watchmaker    2 

Watchman    2 

Window  washer   1 

Willow  worker    1 

Wood  trimmer    3 

Occupation  unknown   99 


Grand  total   3,593 


FINANCES. 


Detailed  Expenses. 


Salaries   $19,272.06 

Meats    3,837.62 

Real  estate   3,052.50 

Groceries    3,017.01 

Bread    2,232.70 

Sewing  room    2,178.42 

Repairs  and  improvements   2,146.90 

Maintenance   2,078.54 

Current  expenses    1,879.64 

Fuel   1,867.14 

Shoe  shop    1,448.56 

Stables    1,338.08 

Drugs    548.33 

Office  expenses   463.51 

Relief    316.00 

Laundry   305.88 

Miscellaneous    296.61 

Tools    170.83 

Furniture  and  fixtures   160.29 

Kitchen    94.39 

Quarry   78.50 

Tobacco    5.00 


Total  expense 
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Earnings  of  Prisoners. 


Sold  to  Board  of  Public  Works: 

1,669  cu.  yds.  crushed  rock  at  90c  per  cu.  yd  $1,502.10 

4,999^4  days'  labor  on  asphalt  plant  at  $1.00  per  day.  4,99975 

131  perch  rock  at  $1.00  per  perch   131.00 

Preparation  of  cinders   20.55 

 $6,653.40 

Sold  to  Street  Department : 

400  white  suits  at  $9.45  per  dozen   315.00 

100  brown  suits  at  $18.50  per  dozen   154.17 

  469.17 

To  Municipal  Farm : 

127  pairs  of  shoes   $317.50 

87  pairs  of  old  shoes   87.C0 

Miscellaneous  clothing    703.19 

 1,107.69 

Improvements  and  repairs  at  workhouse,  contract  price   5,163.82 

Charity  work    36.33 


Total  earnings    $13,430.41 


Note. — The  only  items  in  the  above  list  of  credits  claimed,  where  actual 
cash  was  realized,  are  in  the  suits  sold  to  the  Street  Department.  The  rest 
represent  tangible  benefits,  by  which  the  city  was  enriched,  however. 

The  work  done  in  the  sewing  room  and  tailor  shop  shows  only  in  the 
reduced  outlay  for  supplies  represented  by  their  products,  except  where  the 
charity  work  reached  beyond  the  confines  of  the  institution,  where  we  claim 
a  credit  of  $36.33  as  indicated  above. 


Sewing  Department  Report. 


No. 

Cost  o?  goods 

Doz. 

Garments. 

and  making.  Retail  Price. 

Profit. 

47 

$232.65 

$282.00 

$  49.35 

56 

Canton  flannel  underwear.... 

459.20 

672.00 

212.S0 

7V2 

42.38 

49.50 

7.12 

16% 

Muslin  underwear  

65.00 

100.00 

35.00 

69/3 

Top  shirts  

249.60 

416.00 

166.40 

28/ 

183.83 

256.50 

72.67 

34/ 

Wa 

171.25 

205.50 

34.25 

Double  ticks  

10.81 

12.50 

1.69 

132/ 

15.04 

24.60 

9.56 

2/3 

Double  sheets  

10.53 

12.00 

1.47 

33/ 

Single  sheets  

67.82 

79.40 

11.58 

26 

Pillow  slips  

23.40 

31.20 

7.80 

10 

Night  shirts  

37.00 

60.00 

23.00 

17/ 

17.50 

21.00 

3.50 

10 

Roller  towels  

13.00 

15.00 

2.00 

8/ 

10.83 

15.17 

4.34 

3 

Cook  aprons  

4.20 

7.50 

3.30 

4 

3.80 

900 

5.20 

2/ 

22.13 

30.00 

7.87 

33/ 

Suits  for  Street  Department. .  . 

295.00 

400.00 

105.00 

8/ 

Khaki  suits  for  Street  Department.  137.50 

150.00 

12.50 

2.05 

2.75 

.70 

44/ 

Mittens  

28.98 

53.40 

24.42 

House  dresses  

61.42 

81.00 

19.58 
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3  1-6  Wrappers                                          22.33  28.50  6.17 

SVA    Chemise                                             18  69  27.60  8.91 

Sy4    Petticoats                                          33.82  49.50  15.68 

6y2    Night  gowns                                      45.50  76.37  30.87 

14      Sanitary  napkins                                  18.90  21.00  2.10 

y3    Table  linen                                           3.20  3.33  .13 

2  Napkins                                                 5.10  6.00  .90 

279  (only)  Garments  repaired   83.70  83.70 

$2,312.46  $3,282.02  $859.56 
Charity  Work. 

Material  furnished  by  Provident  Association  and  garments  disposed  of 
by  it. 

April,  1910— April,  1911. 

No.                                                        Cost  of  Cost  of  Retail 

Doz.                                                        Material.  Making.  Price. 

1       Misses'dresses                                 $  4.00  $0.65  $  9.00 

1       Misses'  night  gowns                             3.20  .75  6.00 

iy3    Petticoats                                           3.74  .80  5.33 

1/6  Dresses  33  .33  1.00 

y    Misses'  dresses  56  .50  1.50 

1       Night  shirts                                       4.80  1.00  9.00 

3  Night  gowns                                      18.00  3.00  36.00 

y2    Pants                                               1.37  .50  4  50 

$36.00  $7.93  $72.33 

Material  $36.00 

Net  gift  to  Charity  $36.33 


Tailor  Shop  Report. 

We  took  charge  of  this  institution  Sept.  1st,  1910.  We  have  no 
record  of  this  department  prior  to  that  date.  The  showing  since 
that  date  is  more  than  satisfactory.  All  the  labor  is  prison  labor. 
The  improved  condition  of  the  prisoner's  clothes  when  he  leaves 
the  institution  is  ample  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  department. 

In  eight  months,  the  shop  shows  over  $400  worth  of  work- 
done  and  at  the  same  ratio  the  amount  for  the  year  would  be  $600, 
a  net  gain  of  $217  over  previous  year. 

Cleaning,  Pressing  and  Mending,  September,   1910,  to  May,  1911. 

Month.  No.  of  Pieces.    Valued  at 

September,  1910                                                            102  $26.00 

October,      1910                                                          151  49.50 

November,  1910                                                          166  54.45 

December,   1910                                                            175  59.15 

January,      1911                                                               189  61.20 

February.    1911                                                            152  52.10 

March.        1911                                                           137  48.15 

April.         1911                                                             122  49.50 

$400.05 
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IMPROVEMENTS  AND  REPAIRS. 

April  18,  1910,  to  April  18,  1911. 

Contract 

value.  Cost.  Profit. 

Laying  flagstone,  back  yard  $  525.00       $    25.00       $  500.00 

Building  new  refrigerator   550.00  249.13  300.87 

Painting  and   repairing  cages,   men's  cell 

block   120.00  75.00  45.00 

Kalsomining   kitchen,    dining    room,  girls' 

cell  block   _   65.00  35.00  30.00 

Repairing  colored  girls'  toilet   35.40  33.63  1.77 

Electric  call  bells   15.00  6.53  8.47 

Visitors'  cage  in  guard  room   230.00  230.00   

Signs  in  cell  block  and  grounds   41.50  20.00  21.50 

Windows  cut  in  laundry   25.00  14.50  10.50 

Repairing  dry  room — laundrv   4.00  1.50  2.50 

Repairing  dryer— laundry. . .   12.00  2.50  9.50 

Concrete  approach  at  barn   6.00  2.50  3.50 

Drains  north  side  of  grounds   8.00  2.50  5.50 

New  tool  box.....   8.00  5.00  3.00 

Renewing  steam  pipes    15.00  3.50  11.50 

Improving  sewer  connections   25.00  8.50  16.50 

Concrete  basis  for  fire  hydrant   10.00  3.25  6.75 

Regrading  yard    25.00  6.00  19.00 

Improving  rock  shed   250.00  106.00  144.00 

Improving  greenhouse    10.00  2.89  7.11 

Repairing  roof  and  firewalls   10.00  1.26  8.74 

Finishing  and  furnishing  tower  room   175.00  70.47  104.53 

Repairing  gatling  gun    25.00  12.00  13.00 

Down  spout  and  drain  by  pantry   5.00  1.42  3.58 

Storeroom  under  officers'  toilet   25.00  18.29  6.71 

Concreting  south  basement   150.00  82.31  67.69 

Officers'  toilet    100.00  100.00 

Painting  smokestack  and  flagpole   55.00  5.39  49.61 

Painting  cell  house  bars   32.50  12.17  20.33 

Granitoid  porch  for  kitchen   27.50  9.50  18.00 

Guard  house    60.00  24.85  35.15 

Heating  system,  guard  house   8.40  3.40  5.00 

Radiator  in  hall  at  factory   4.90  1.00  3.90 

Radiator  in  storeroom   13.50  2.70  10.80 

Painting  "Black  Maria"   36.00  15.80  20.20 

Painting  buggy    10.85  4.86  5.99 

Painting  at  barn    26.70  10.15  16.55 

Painting  at  laundry   3.60  1.88  1.72 

Concrete  curb  around  tree   10.00  4.40  5.60 

Stone  work,  cellar  window-guards   5.00  1.00  4.00 

Cementing  roofs  on  all  buildings   25.50  8.50  17.00 

Petro-pulp  floor  in  main  dining  room  and 

toilet    300.00  284.25  15.75 

Concrete  paving,  back  yard   165.00  50.00  115.00 

New  drains    3.00  2.00  1.00 

Cap  stone  on  kitchen  chimney   3.00  1.50  1.50 

Receiving  rooms  to  date                               1,180.75  622.15  558.60 

Boundary  wall    north  yard   49.K2  12.02  37.80 
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Boundary  wall— south  yard....   35.50  8.50  27.00 

Covering  high  pressure  steam  lines   91.50  81.50  10.00 

Three  steel  doors  and  three  steel  window 

guards    160.00  157.00  3.00 

Curbing  around  drives   206.50  120.00  106.50 

$5,084.42      $2,443.20  $2,441.22 

Note. — All  of  the  above  improvements  and  repairs  have  been  made  since 
Sept.  1st,  1910.  In  addition  to  the  above,  miscellaneous  improvements  and 
repairs  have  been  made  aggregating  $79.40  at  a  profit  of  $42.00,  making  the 
total  profit  $2,483.22. 

WORKHOUSE  FINANCES. 

Total  cost  for  the  year  $46,788.51 

Provisions  bought  from  Municipal  Farm   50.50 

$46,839.01 

Real  estate  bought   3,052.50 

$43,786.51 

Earnings  of  prisoners    13.430.41 

Net  cost  for  the  year  $30,284.10 

Average  attendance  at  Workhouse   144.38 

Cost  per  prisoner  per  year   210.02 

Cost  per  capita  per  diem   .5/5 

The  average  attendance  given  above  is  the  one  used  in  com- 
puting per  capita  costs.  It  is  the  actual  average  attendance  at  the 
Workhouse  on  Vine  street,  and  excludes  prisoners  held  at  the  Mu- 
nicipal Farm  or  the  City  Hospital. 
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ORDINANCES  RELATING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  PARDONS 
AND  PAROLES,  AND  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
PUBLIC  WELFARE. 


No.  793. 

An  ordinance  creating  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  and  Defining  its 

Powers  and  Duties. 
Be  it  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  in  and  for  Kansas  City  a  Board  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  which  shall  be  composed  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be 
selected  with  reference  to  special  fitness  for  the  posit'on. 

Sec.  2.  Said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  2nd  the  term  of 
office  of  the  members  shall  be  for  a  period  of  three  years;  provided,  that  the 
members  of  the  board  first  appointed  hereunder  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
so  classify  themselves  by  lot  that  the  term  of  one  of  such  members  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  .three  years,  from  the  third  Monday  in  April,  1908.  At  the  expiration 
cf  the  term  of  a  member  a  successor  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  his  predecessor.  The  members  of 
said  board  shall  serve  without  compensation. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall,  within  ten  days  after  its  appointment,  organize 
by  the  election  of  one  of  its  members  as  pres'dent.  The  board  shall  there- 
after annually,  at  a  regular  meeting  to  be  held  within  thirty  days  after  the 
third  Monday  in  April  of  each  year,  choose  a  president,  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  one  year  and  until  his  successor  be  chosen  and  qualified.  It  shall  also 
appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  board,  and  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  secretary  shall  act  as  court  officer, 
shall  keep  a  full  and  complete  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and 
discharge  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  from  time  to  time  by 
said  board. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  shall  hold  regular  meetings  at  least  once  a  week,, 
and  as  many  special  meetings  as  it  may  deem  proper,  and  two  members  of 
said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  an 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two  members  shall  be  necessary  to  authorize  any 
action  of  the  board. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  any 
case  brought  before  the  Municipal  or  Police  Court  of  the  City,  and  may 
recommend  that  any  person  convicted  thereby  shall  be  pardoned,  and  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  place  any  such  convicted  person  upon  pro- 
bation, either  before  or  after  such  person  shall  have  been  placed  in  any 
City  prison  or  work  house ;  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  under  which,  and  specify  the  conditions  upon  which  any 
prisoner  may  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  the  buildings  and  enclos- 
ures of  any  City  prison  or  work  house,  but  to  remain  while  on  parole  in  the 
legal  custody  and  under  control  of  said  board,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be 
placed  or  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of  said  prison  or  work  house, 
and  full  power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  conditions,  and. 
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to  retake  and  reimprison  any  convict  so  upon  parole.  A  written  order  of 
said  board  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers  named  therein  to 
authorize  such  officer  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally  released 
or  paroled  prisoner ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  police  officers  to 
execute  said  order  the  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.  The  board  shall 
have  power  in  all  cases  where  the  conditions  of  said  parole  are  violated  to 
place  in  or  return  any  such  prisoner  so  violating  said  parole  to  said  work 
house,  and  the  time  that  said  prisoner  was  upon  parole  shall  not  be  counted 
as  any  part  or  portion  of  time  served  under  any  sentence,  nor  diminish  in 
any  manner  the  number  of  days  of  labor  required  to  satisfy  the  execution 
and  costs  under  which  said  prisoner  may  have  been  committed  to  said 
work  house. 

Sec.  6.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall  attend  all  sessions  of  the 
Police  and  Municipal  Courts  and  see  to  it  that  poor  persons  arraigned  therein 
shall  have  full  opportunity  for  defense,  and  safeguard  in  every  way  the  rights 
of  such  persons.  Said  board  and  its  secretary  shall  at  all  times  have  full 
access  to  the  police  stations,  City  prisons  and  work  houses  and  the  right  to 
fully  investigate  the  cases  of  all  persons  confined  therein  and  to  consult  with 
such  persons  at  any  and  all  times. 

Sec.  7.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall  give  his  full  time  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may  .  be 
provided  by  ordinance. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  may  appoint  an  attorney  to  act  specially  for  it  in  legal 
matters,  but  said  attorney  shall  likewise  serve  without  compensation. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  department  of  the  City  to 
co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  and  at  all  times,  at  the 
request  of  said  board,  to  render  it  such  aid  and  assistance  as  it  may  require 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

Passed  December  14,  1908. 

C.  B.  Hayes, 
Speaker  Lower  House  of  the  Common  Council. 
Passed  December  7,  1508. 

R.  L.  Gregory, 
President  Upper  House  of  the  Common  Council. 
Approved  December  15,  1908. 

Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Jr.,  Mayor. 
Attest:    (seal)    Wm.  Clough,  City  Clerk. 


An  Ordinance 

Amending  an  Ordinance  Entitled :  "An  Ordinance  Creating  a  Board  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  and  Defining  Its  Powers  and  Duties,"  Granting 
New  and  Additional  Powers  Thereto  and  Adding  New  Sections  Thereto 
and  Changing  the  Numbers  of  the  Sections  Thereof  to  Conform  to 
Such  New  Added  Sections. 

Be  it  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City : 

Section  1.    That  an  ordinance  entitled  "An  Ordinance  creating  a  Board 

of  Pardons  and  Paroles  and  defining  its  powers  and  duties"  be  amended  by 

adding  a  new  section  thereto,  to  be  known  as  Section  6,  which  section  shall 

read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6.  The  Board  shall  have  control  and  management  of  the  work 
house  and  shall  have  the  power  to  establish  and  declare  rules  and  regulations 
for  its  government  and  control,  and  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  enforce 
such  rules  and  regulations,  and  in  case  any  employee  shall  fail,  neglect  or 
refuse  to  carry  out  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  established 
by  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  it  shall  have  power  and  authority  to 
discharge  such  employee,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Board  to  at 
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all  times  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  conditions  at  such  work  house  and 
to  make  such  changes  in  its  management  and  control  as  the  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  proper,  and  shall  make  report  of  the  condition  of  such 
work  house  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners  confined  therein  to  the  Mayor 
of  Kansas  City,  as  often  as  it  thinks  proper,  and  it  shall  from  time  to  time 
suggest  to  the  Mayor  such  ordinances  as  it  deems  proper  to  be  passed  by  the 
Common  Council  of  Kansas  City  touching  the  management  and  control  of 
such  work  house." 

Sec.  2.  That  said  ordinance  be  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  thereto 
to  be  known  as  Section  7,  which  section  shall  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  work  house 
to  carry  out  and  enforce  all  the  rules  and  regulations  that  may  be  made 
by  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  touching  the  management  and  control 
of  the  same." 

Sec.  3.  That  said  ordinance  be  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  thereto 
to  be  known  as  Section  8,  which  said  section  shall  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  8.  In  case  the  Board  shall  at  any  time  discover  or  learn  of  any 
mismanagement  of  the  work  house  or  mistreatment  of  the  prisoners  confined 
therein,  such  Board  shall  have  full  power  to  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Board  to  fully  investigate  such  charges  of  mismanagement  or  mistreatment 
of  the  prisoners,  together  with  the  official  or  employee  charged  therewith, 
and  it  shall  be  empowered  to  hear  evidence  in  regard  to  the  same  and  to  give 
the  official  or  employee  against  whom  such  charges  may  be  made  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  and  shall  be  empowered  to  subpoena  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  upon  such  investigation.  And  if  the  Board  upon  such  inves- 
tigation shall  determine  that  the  Superintendent  of  such  work  house  shall 
have  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by 
the  Board  for  the  control  and  management  of  the  workhouse,  or  shall  have 
failed  to  discharge  his  duty  as  such  superintendent  in  any  respect  or  shall 
have  been  guilty  of  any  mistreatment  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  such 
Board  shall  immediately  report  the  same  to  the  Mayor,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  may  see  fit  and  proper ;  and  in  case  an  employee 
shall  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  and  shall  have  failed  to  discharge  his  duties  as  such 
employee  in  any  respect,  such  Board  shall  have  power  to  discharge  or  suspend 
such  employee  as  it  may  deem  proper." 

Sec.  4.  That  said  ordinance  be  amended  so  that  Section  6  in  said  ordi- 
nance be  changed  and  numbered  as  Sect'on  9,  and  Section  7  in  said  ordinance 
be  changed  and  numbered  as  Section  10,  and  Section  8  in  said  ordinance  be 
changed  and  numbered  as  Section  11,  and  Section  9  of  said  ordinance  be 
changed  and  numbered  as  Section  12,  in  order  that  said  sections  may  con- 
form to  the  amendments  herein. 

Passed  July  21,  1909.  F.  J.  Shinnick, 

Speaker  Lower  House  of  the  Common  Council. 

Passed  July  19,  1909. 

R.  L.  Gregory, 
President  Upper  House  of  the  Common  Council. 
Approved  July  21,  1909. 

R.  L.  Gregory,  Acting  Mayor. 
Attest:  (seal)    M.  A.  Flynn,  City  Clerk. 

3005. 

An  Ordinance  Providing  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  the  Work  House  and  Fixing  His  Duties  and  Compensation  and  Pro- 
viding for  the  Payment  Thereof. 

Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City: 

Section  1.    That  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  shall  appoint  a 
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Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  work  house  who  shall  hold  his  term  of  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  or  until  his  successor 
is  duly  appointed  and  qualified,  and  who  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  work  house. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  work 
house  to  assist  the  Superintendent  of  the  work  house  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  in  case  of  the  sickness  or  disability  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  work  house  he  shall  perform  his  duties  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  of  him  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  work  house  and  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  and  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  ordinance. 

Sec.  3  .  He  shall  receive  as  compensation  as  such  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  the  work  house  the  sum  of  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars  ($1,200.00)  per  year, 
payable  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  employees  of  the 
City  are  paid. 

Sec.  4.    All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  in  conflict  with  this  ordi- 
nance are,  insofar  as  they  conflict  with  this  ordinance,  hereby  repealed. 
Passed  September  20,  1909. 

F.  J.  Shinnick, 
Speaker  Lower  House  of  the  Common  Council. 
Passed  September  20,  1909. 

R.  L.  Gregory, 
President  Upper  House  of  the  Common  Council. 
Approved  September  21,  1909. 

Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Jr.,  Mayor. 
Attest:  (seal)    M.  A.  Flynn,  City  Clerk. 


4253. 

Office  of  Mayor,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  3,  1910. 
To  the  Honorable  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri : 

Gentlemen  :  I  desire  to  commend  for  your  favorable  consideration  the 
enclosed  communication  and  ordinance  from  a  committee  of  representative 
citizens,  appointed  by  me  to  investigate  the  conditions  to  the  end  of  devising 
some  comprehensive  plan,  relating  to  the  City's  obligations  toward  the  poor, 
the  unemployed,  the  sick,  and  the  delinquents. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  your  Honorable  Body  will  give  this  matter 
the  careful  and  intelligent  attention  generally  given  by  you  on  all  progressive 
movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Kansas  City. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Jr.,  Mayor. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  23,  1910. 

Hon.  T.  T.  Crittenden,  Mayor, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sir:  Your  committee  charged  with  "Working  out  and  recommending 
for  adoption  a  plan  calculated  to  cover  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  City's 
obligation  towards  the  unemployed,  the  poor,  the  sick  and  delinquents,"  begs 
to  report  as  follows : 

Notwithstanding  close  study  and  wide  inquiry,  your  committee  is  unable 
to  offer  a  panacea  for  the  evils  indicated.  We  believe  the  proper  solutions 
of  these  problems  will  require  the  careful  consideration  and  close  co-oper- 
ation of  the  citizens,  the  charity  organizations  and  the  authorities,  both 
municipal  and  state. 

We  believe  the  City  should  have  an  agency  that  plans  for  the  unemployed 
not  only  in  December  and  January,  but  throughout  the  year. 

The  sick  should  receive  the  careful  medical  attention  now  accorded  them. 
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and  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  toward  preventing  the  healthy  from 
becoming  sick  and  preventing  the  convalescent  from  relapsing. 

_  It  is  commendable  to  strive  for  a  large  salvage  of  the  human  wreckage 
facing  our  correctional  tribunals,  but  to  prevent  the  wreckage  is  better  still. 

We  believe  that  poverty,  disease  and  crime  should  not  be  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  should  be  recognized  as  results  of  conditions  that  in  a 
large  measure  are  subject  to  control. 

We  believe  that  aggressive  systematic  preventive  work  will  secure  large 
returns. 

WTe  recommend  that  funds  be  voted  for  use  of  this  department,  liberal  in 
amount,  and  that  these  funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  1910,  be  not  less  than 
$25,000. 

We  recommend  that  this  department  receive  the  particular  care  of  the 
administration  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  other  city  departments. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
G.  W.  Fuller,  W.  Walter  Stotts, 

W.  T.  Bland,  Gus  Pearson, 

Howard  McCutcheon,        William  J.  Dalton, 

E.  E.  Porterfield,  Burris  A.  Jenkins, 
C.  L.  Flaugh,                    George  N.  Neff, 
John  T.  Sedden,                John  T.  Smith, 

F.  J.  Shinnick,  William  Volker, 
Edwin  B.  Woodruff,         Charles  W.  Moore, 
Alfred  Benjamin,  Edwin  R.  Weeks. 


An  Ordinance  Changing  the  Name  of  the  Pardon  and  Parole  Board  so  That 
the  Same  Shall  Hereafter  Be  Designated  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
Increasing  the  Membership  Thereof,  Providing  Terms  of  Office,  and 
Granting  New  and  Additional  Powers  Thereto. 
Be  it  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City: 

First :  The  Board  heretofore  known  as  the  Pardon  and  Parole  Board 
shall  hereafter  be  designated  as  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  it  shall  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  two  members,  thus  making  the  total  member- 
ship of  this  Board  five  instead  of  three,  as  now  constituted,  of  which  number 
one  woman  only  may  be  a  member  if  thought  best  by  the  Board.  The  three 
members  of  said  Board  now  in  office  shall  continue  to  serve  for  the  full  time 
each  was  appointed ;  the  two  new  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  term  of  one  to  end  with  the  third  Monday  in  April, 
1911;  the  term  of  the  other  to  end  with  the  third  Monday  in  April,  1912. 
Thereafter  the  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years  for  all  members. 

When  the  Board  shall  have  been  thus  filled,  it  shall  be  self-perpetuating 
to  this  extent :  When  the  time  of  one  member  expires,  the  Board  shall  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  three  of  the  four  remaining  members,  nominate  a 
successor ;  when  the  time  of  two  members  expires  the  Board  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  all  three  remaining  members  shall  nominate  successors.  All  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  in  this  manner.  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  the  nominees  unless 
he  considers  them  unsuitable,  in  which  event  he  shall  require  further  nomi- 
nations. 

The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  solely  with 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  position,  and  without  reference  to  party 
affiliations.    All  of  said  members  shall  serve  without  compensation. 

Second  :  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  the  members  shall  elect  one 
of  their  Board  as  President.  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  at  a 
salary  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  per  month,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
and  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  at  a  salary  of  not  over  Seventy- 
five  Dollars  per  month  each.  The  Secretary  shall  carefully  keep  Books  of 
Entry,  showing  all  moneys,  received  or  paid  out  by  the  said  Board,  and  he 
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shall  generally  discharge  such  other  duties  as  may  be  directed  by  said  Board. 
At  all  meetings  of  said  Board,  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
From  time  to  time  said  Board  may  employ  such  persons,  and  provide  all 
needed  appliances,  machinery,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  on  the 
work  authorized  by  said  Board. 

Third:  The  control  and  management  of  all  Work  Houses,  Houses  of 
Correction,  Houses  of  Refuge,  and  all  necessary  Penal  Institutions,  shall  be 
vested  in  said  Board,  and  to  the  end  that  such  control  and  management  may 
be  efficient  and  humane,  no  one  shall  be  appointed  as  Superintendent,  or  to 
any  other  position  in  any  of  said  institutions,  except  upon  the  aprpoval  in 
writing  of  said  Board;  such  approval  shall  be  executed  in  duplicate,  and  one 
copy  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

All  rules  and  regulations  affecting  said  institutions  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  said  Board  in  writing,  any  person  employed  in  any  of  said  institutions 
shall  be  at  once  removed,  and  no  one  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  any 
services  rendered  after  such  request  has  been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  fifty  cents  per  day  allowed  by  the  Charter  on  account 
of  fine  and  costs  to  each  person  confined  in  said  institutions,  the  said  Board 
may  allow  such  additional  sum  as  in  its  opinion  would  be  right  and  proper, 
the  same  to  be  applied  under  direction  of  said  Board  to  the  support  and 
assistance  of  those  dependent  upon  such  person  so  confined  or  for  his  assist- 
ance and  relief  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment. 

Fourth :  All  money  appropriated  and  all  assistance  of  any  kind  afforded 
by  the  City  for  the  aid  and  relief  of  sick,  disabled  or  indigent  persons,  shall 
be  used  and  applied  wholly  under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  Board. 
All  of  said  aid  and  relief  shall  be  so  rendered  as  to  encourage  self-support 
and  prevent  pauperism,  and  a  record  of  the  uses  so  made  of  money  or  other 
property  shall  be  carefully  kept  by  said  Board,  and  the  record  thereof  shall 
at  all  times  be  open  for  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  Common  Council. 

Said  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  investigate  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
merit  of  any  organizations  soliciting  funds  or  other  property  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  upon  application  therefor  the  Board  may  issue  cards  in  such 
form  as  the  Board  may  adopt,  endorsing  such  organizations  as  worthy  of 
confidence  and  assistance.  And  all  organizations  receiving  such  cards  shall  in 
manner  and  form  as  required  by  said  Board  report  in  writing  to  the  Board 
as  often  as  required,  stating  the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  said  funds  or 
other  property  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  applied. 

Fifth:  Said  Board  shall  be  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  co-oper- 
ating to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Police  Department  of  the  City  in  the  sup- 
pression of  vagrancy  and  professional  beggary,  and  the  unemployed  shall  at 
all  times  have  careful  and  considerate  attention  of  said  Board,  and  as  far 
as  practicable  at  reasonably  remunerative  wages,  employment  shall  be  secured 
for  such  persons  until  they  by  their  own  efforts  become  self-sustaining; 
and  the  said  Board  shall  proceed  against  all  persons  refusing  to  accept  such 
employment,  so  as  to  expel  vagrancy  from  the  City. 

Desertion  and  neglect  of  families  shall  be  carefully  inquired  into  by  said 
Board,  and  prevented  to  the  fullest  extent  authorized  by  law  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided. 

Sixth :  The  said  Board  shall  be  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  found  necessary  and  expedient  so  as  to  acquire  full  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people  and  the  manner  of  living  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
City,  and  for  that  purpose  it  may  employ  investigators,  who  shall  report  to 
said  Board  in  manner  and  form  as  may  be  required  by  the  rules  of  said 
Board. 

Seventh:  All  the  provisions  now  in  force  of  the  Pardon  and  Parole 
Board  affecting  persons  restrained  of  their  liberty,  which  provisions  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  shall  remain  in  full  force, 
and  shall  be  exercised  and  carried  out  by  this  Board. 
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Eighth :  Said  Board  is  authorized  to  incur  such  expense  as  may  by 
said  Board  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  this  ordi- 
nance, and  for  that  purpose  the  Common  Council  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  such  appropriations  as  shall  be  required  for  that  purpose;  but  said 
Board  shall  not  contract  any  debts,  or  incur  any  obligations,  until  such  appro- 
priations shall  have  been  made. 

Ninth :  All  ordinances,  or  parts  of  ordinances,  in  conflict  with  this  ordi- 
nance, are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  April  7.  1910. 

F.  J.  Shinnick, 
Speaker  Lower  House  of  the  Common  Council. 
Passed  April  11.  1910. 

R.  E.  O'M ALLEY, 
Acting  President  Upper  House  of  the  Common  Council. 
Approved  April  14,  1910. 

Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Jr.,  Mayor. 
Attest:    (seal)    M.  A.  Flynn,  City  Clerk. 
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ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Note. — Absence  of  dates  indicates  full  year's  service. 

GENERAL  OFFICE. 

General  Superintendent,  L.  A.  Halbert. 
Bookkeeper,  W.  C.  Anderson. 
Stenographer,  Golda  M.  Millen. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Cruise. 

O.  S.  Ervin. 

Miss  Lois  Cornforth. 

J.  O.  Stutman,  July  15,  1911— 

J.  R.  Postlethwait. 

C.  C.  Stillman. 

David  H.  Bokhof,  April  18.  1911-July  31,  1911. 

Mrs.  Kate  E.  Pierson,  April  18,  1911-January  31,  1912. 

RESEARCH  BUREAU. 

Superintendent,  Fred  R.  Johnson. 

Stenographers,  Bertha  L.  Burr,  April  18,  1911-March  15,  1912.  Elizabeth 
Shaffner,  March  15,  1912— 

Investigators. 

W.  I.  Potter,  January  16,  1911-December  29,  1911. 
Frances  Guerin. 
May  L.  Davis. 
Louis  Floyd. 

B.  G.  Steward,  April  18,  1911-August  31,  1911. 

Leo  Leander,  April  18,  1911-May  31,  1911. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Stubbs,  April  18,  1911-October  15,  1911. 

P.  C.  Harvey,  March  16,  1912 — 

Mrs.  R.  S  .Porterfield,  March  16,  1912 — 

FACTORY  INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Chief  Factory  Inspector,  W.  I.  Potter,  December  29,  1911 — 
Deputy  Factory  Inspector,  Nan  D.  Willison,  December  29,  1911 — 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent,  Geo.  F.  Damon.    (Paid  by  Provident  Association.) 
Record  Clerk,  R.  Rogers. 


Social  Workers. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Wood. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dunn. 
Clara  E.  Mitchell. 
Elizabeth  Sears. 
Nellie  L.  Warren. 

Margaret  R.  Spurrier,  April  18,  1911-June  30,  1911. 
Emma  A.  Matthews,  September  1,  1911 — 
Nancy  Gordon,  September  16,  1911 — 
Mrs.  Mary  Ream,  October  16,  1911 — 
Sharlene  L.  Sweet,  October  22,  1911 — 

RECREATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent,  F.  F.  McClure. 

Investigators,  W.  H.  Gibbens,  April  18,  1911-August  31,  1911.  W.  F.  Cun- 
ningham, September  1,  1911— 


LEGAL  AID  BUREAU. 


Attorney,  E.  J.  Fleming. 
Stenographer,  Mary  Carnie. 

Investigators. 

Fred  Campbell. 

Graham  Robertson,  April  18,  1911— July  31,  1911. 
J.  J.  Cosgrove. 

WELFARE  LOAN  AGENCY. 

(Self-supporting.) 
Superintendent,  0.  S.  Carman. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  L.  H.  Halbert,  January  1,  1912 — 
Special  Assistant,  J.  M.  Wallace  (temporarily). 

Stenographer  and  Bookkeeper,  Abbie  E.  Davison,  April  18,  1911 — January 
13,  1912. 

Bookkeeper,  Thomas  Li  el,  January  19,  1911 — 
Collector,  P.  P.  Fitzpatrick. 

PAROLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent,  K.  L.  Schreiber. 

Stenographer  and  Bookkeeper,  C.  A.  Holloway. 

Parole  Officers. 

Holly  Jarboe,  April  18,  1911-August  31,  1911. 

Roy  Casey,  April  18,  1911-October  2,  1911. 

W.  H.  Gibbens,  September  1,  1911— 

Jno.  W.  White,  October  2,  1911 — 

Mrs.  Addie  J.  Sortor,  October  16,  1911 — 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HOMELESS  AND  UNEMPLOYED. 

Superintendent,  E.  T.  Brigham.    (Paid  by  Helping  Hand.) 

Clerks. 

R.  F.  Ballinger,  April  15,  1911-February  8,  1912. 
H.  C.  Best. 

E.  H.  Colerick,  April  15,  1911-JulV  6,  1911. 
Orin  Ayrie,  April  15,  1911-April  30,  1911. 

A.  E.  McRorey,  April  15,  1911-April  1,  1912. 
Jas.  A.  Brown,  May  1,  1911-August  31,  1911. 

F.  H.  Tondreau,  July  8,  1911-February  18,  1912. 

H.  T.  Highley,  September  1,  1911-September  30,  1911. 

J.  R.  Roche,  Jr.,  September  1,  1911-December  23,  1911. 

N.  A  Harper,  October  1,  1911— 

C.  W.  Waters,  January  1,  1912- January  31,  1912. 

M.  Lowenstein,  January  16,  1912 — 

G.  R.  Balbridge,  February  17,  1912-March  31,  1912. 
Field  Agent,  Jno.  C.  Grainger,  January  1,  1912 — 

Superintendent  of  Employment  Bureau,  R.  F.  Ballinger,  February  8,  1912 — 

WOMEN'S  REFORMATORY. 

Matron,  Mrs.  Ollie  V.  Conroy. 
Sewing  Superintendent,  Mrs.  D.  Burnett. 
Day  Engineer,  C.  Hoopes. 
Night  Engineer,  C.  H.  Boyd. 

Stewardess,  Katherine  Ritter,  July  1,  1911-September  1,  1911. 
Attendant,  Katherine  Ritter,  September  1,  1911 — 
Attendant,  H.  A.  Westmorland,  April  18,  1911-August  31,  1911. 
Stewardess,  Mrs.  E.  Hamilton,  September  1,  1911 — 


MUNICIPAL  FARM. 


Superintendent,  J.  F.  Burlie,  April  18,  1911-October  15,  1911. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  J.  O.  Stutsman,  April  18,  1911-July  15,  1911. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  E.  W.  Caveness,  August  1,  1911-January  1,  1912 

Construction  Foreman,  E.  W.  Sippel,  April  18,  1911 — 

Agriculturist,  B.  Szymoniak,  January  1,  1911-July  15,  1911. 

Superintendent,  E.  W.  Caveness,  January  1,  1912 — 

Assistant  Superintendent,  H.  L.  Shaw,  January  1,  1912 — 

Clerk,  L.  B.  Gosney,  June  25,  1911-October  10,  1911. 

Clerk,  C.  H.  Canfield,  October  10,  1911 — 

Bookkeeper,  M.  B.  Gowdy,  March  26,  1912 — 

Shoemaker,  Ed.  Hammond,  April  15,  1911-May  15,  1911. 

Shoemaker,  I.  Levine,  June  15,  1911-October  15,  1911. 

Shoemaker,  Ed.  Hammond,  October  15,  1911-November  20,  1911 

Skilled  Mechanic,  Harry  Collins. 

Guards. 

D.  L.  Stanton,  January  1,  1911-October  8,  1911. 
W.  F.  Lane,  January  1,  1911-March  4,  1912. 

G.  H.  Mendenhall,  January  1,  1911-May  9,  1911. 
Frank  Ertle,  January  1,  1911-October  25,  1911. 

H.  L.  Shaw,  January  23,  1911-January  1,  1912. 

E.  R.  Barnett. 

Jno.  W.  Bolen,  January  23,  1911-June  30,  1911. 
W.  T.  Barnett. 

Gustave  F.  Keuthe,  January  23,  1911-August  31,  1911. 

F.  E.  Waterfall,  January  23,  1911-August  21,  1911. 
S.  J.  Hutchinson. 

F.  M.  Stapp,  January  23,  1911-June  26,  1911. 
J.  A.  Robinson. 
C.  E.  Brown. 

J.  J.  McCarty,  May  8,  1911-May  22,  1911. 

J.  J.  Crayne,  May  20,  1911 — 

Jno.  Barnett,  May  19,  1911-July  1,  1911. 

J.  R.  Schopflin,  June  1,  1911 — 

Pat  Coon,  June  1,  1911— 

Ed.  B.  Barker,  June  2,  1911-February  15,  1912. 

Oscar  Curtis,  June  4,  1911-July  31,  1911. 

E.  L.  Coe,  June  23,  1911— 

W.  S.  Shepherd,  June  23,  1911— 

Frank  Heling,  June  23,  1911— 

E.  B.  Gardner,  June  23,  1911 — 

J.  A.  Bruce,  June  23,  1911-March  15,  1912. 

C.  Kindwig,  June  23,  1911-August  15,  1911. 

W.  M.  Marah,  August  20,  1911-December  6,  1911. 

C.  H.  Bowlby,  August  23,  1911— 

Edw.  Denniston,  August  25,  1911— 

J.  H.  Simmon,  September  8,  1911 — 

W.  E.  Calhoun,  September  7,  1911— 

T.  H.  Cook,  September  7,  1911-September  30,  1911. 

W.  A.  Fogg,  September  20,  1911-January  19,  1912. 

H.  D.  Martin,  October  5,  1911— 

W.  E.  Greenwell,  October  9,  1911— 

Geo.  Halley,  October  10,  1911— 

J.  E.  Guilfoyle,  October  11,  1911— 

C.  C.  Hickman,  October  15,  1911— 

B.  J.  Watkins,  October  17,  1911— 

R.  E.  Wollman,  November  20,  1911 — 

Warren  Russell,  November  20,  1911 — 

R.  A.  Harris,  December  21,  1911. 

J.  G.  Denniston,  October  17,  1911— 

A.  J.  Bayer,  November  2,  1911— 

Alonzo  Burton,  March  25,  1912-April  3,  1912. 
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L    GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 
Scope  of  Our  Work. 

It  has  been  the  primary  object  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
to  secure  for  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  city  a  reasonably  good 
environment  in  which  to  (1)  live  and  (2)  work  and  (3)  play.  En- 
vironment is  a  very  comprehensive  term  and  every  department  of 
government,  all  forms  of  industry,  all  churches,  schools  and  social 
organizations  are  factors  which  go  to  comprise  the  people's  environ- 
ment. Of  course,  we  are  not  qualified  to  exercise  any  supervision  or 
even  to  criticise  intelligently  all  this  round  of  human  activities,  but 
we  are  required  to  care  for  the  individuals  who  are  cast  off  as  moral 
or  financial  failures,  because  they  do  not  respond  to  the  appeal  or  fit 
into  the  plans  made  for  these  activities. 

The  standard  of  living  below  which  people  must  fall  before 
they  become  dependent  on  charity  and  the  standard  of  conduct 
below  which  they  must  descend  before  they  are  arrested,  are  so 
low  that  any  social  machinery  which  would  tend  to  cast  off  normal 
people  as  either  financial  or  moral  failures  is  itself  abnormal  machin- 
ery. We  may  try  to  rectify  such  gross  defects  in  our  social  ma- 
chinery without  making  any  claim  to  be  critics  of  the  fine  points 
of  efficiency  in  realms  outside  of  the  scope  of  our  own  work.  We 
are  fully  convinced  that  no  people  born  with  normal  faculties  should 
be  either  led  or  driven  into  pauperism  or  crime  and  the  ranks  of 
the  poor  and  the  delinquent  are  filled  with  people  who  began  life 
as  normal  individuals. 

1.  To  give  people  normal  houses  in  which  to  live,  we  main- 
tain our  housing  inspection. 

2.  To  give  them  normal  environment  in  which  to  work,  we 
have  our  Factory  Inspection  Department,  Employment  Bureau,  Mu- 
nicipal Quarry,  Vacant  Lot  Gardening,  Legal  Aid  Bureau  and  Loan 
Agency. 

3.  To  give  them  a  normal  environment  in  which  to  play,  we 
maintain  our  dance  inspection  and  our  criticism  of  other  forms  of 
commercial  recreation  and  promote  our  social  centers  in  the  school 
houses. 

Besides  having  this  machinery  of  our  own,  we  have  been  carry- 
ing on  a  propaganda  in  churches,  schools  and  clubs  for  such  reforms 
as  workingmen's  compensation,  vocational  guidance  and  industrial 
education,  suppression  of  the  social  evil,  etc.  Our  workers  made 
over  one  hundred  addresses  along  these  lines  this  year. 

The  secondary  or  incidental  object  of  this  Board  is  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  to  a  normal  status,  if  possible,  of  those  people 
who  have  been  cast  off  or  cast  down  through  adverse  conditions 
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but  still  have  capacity  to  maintain  the  required  standards  if  they 
have  an  opportunity  and  proper  encouragement. 

Those  people  who  are  permanently  defective  or  abnormal  are 
subjects  for  such  institutions  as  the  County  Home,  the  insane  asylum 
and  the  institution  for  the  feeble  minded,  where  they  may  have  con- 
tinuous custodial  care  and,  not  infrequently  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  our 
workers  to  forward  such  people  to  their  destination. 

For  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  faults  of  the  delinquents,  and 
restoring  them  to  society,  we  have  our  Municipal  Farm,  Women's 
Reformatory  and  Parole  Department;  and  to  restore  the  dependent 
to  self-support  we  have  our  temporary  shelter  at  the  Helping  Hand 
Institute,  our  Convalescent  Committee  at  the  General  Hospital,  our 
social  workers  making  constructive  plans  for  families  and  indi- 
viduals ;  and  our  Registration  Bureau  and  indorsement  plan  for 
helping  the  private  charitable  agencies. 

New  Department  Activites. 

The  past  year  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  variety  of 
activities  carried  on.  The  following  new  features  of  our  work 
which  are  reported  this  year  are  all  important:  Factory  inspection, 
vacant  lot  gardening,  a  woman  parole  officer,  women's  reformatory, 
full  operation  of  Municipal  Farm  for  all  male  prisoners,  Conva- 
lescent Committee  work,  social  centers  in  school  houses,  and  a  field 
agent  for  the  Employment  Bureau.  None  of  these  things  were 
included  in  our  activities  at  the  time  of  our  previous  report.  Be- 
sides these,  we  were  urged  to  accept  responsibility  for  supporting 
a  divorce  proctor  and  to  undertake  to  keep  a  systematic  check  on 
the  bawdy  houses,  both  of  which  we  declined,  as  beyond  our  province, 
because  one  belongs  to  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  other  to  the  Police 
Department. 

The  Child  Welfare  Exhibit. 

Kansas  City's  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  which  was  held  in  Con- 
vention Hall  November  3d  to  11th,  1911,  was  similar  in  the  main 
to  those  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  but  had  some  characteristics  of 
its  own.  Dr.  Anna  L.  Strong,  who  was  employed  in  connection 
with  both  these  former  exhibits,  was  director  of  Kansas  City's 
exhibit  and  had  the  executive  responsibility.  The  exhibit  consisted 
of  various  models,  such  as  model  playgrounds,  hospital  rooms,  toys, 
baby  camp,  etc. ;  of  various  screens  containing  pictures  and  state- 
ments with  regard  to  conditions  and  agencies  affecting  child  wel- 
fare, and  of  various  entertainments  and  dramatic  performances. 
There  were  about  200  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  screens  ex- 
hibited in  Kansas  City.     Besides  this,  there  were  about  150  local 
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screens  representing  conditions  and  agencies  in  Kansas  City.  Each 
of  the  exhibitors  paid  for  the  preparation  of  their  own  exhibit  and 
there  were  exhibits  by  the  Park  Board,  the  Health  Board,  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Juvenile  Court, 
besides  exhibits  representing  about  thirty-five  private  institutions, 
an  exhibit  representing  the  churches,  and  quite  an  extensive  exhibit 
made  by  the  thirteen  charitable  institutions  of  Missouri,  besides  an 
exhibit  by  the  City  Club.  The  distribution  of  responsibility  among 
so  many  people  left  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  expense  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  Executive  Committee  out  of  a  general  fund. 
It  is  not  known  just  how  much  was  spent  by  the  various  depart- 
ments, but  the  expense  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  was  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  dollars.  Convention  Hall  charged  only  the 
actual  operating  expenses,  which  were  about  $1,000.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  Kansas  City  exhibit  during  the  eight  days  of  its  exist- 
ence was  97,000. 

The  exhibit  was  divided  into  nine  sections  as  follows : 


1. 

Health. 

2. 

Homes. 

3. 

Recreations. 

4. 

Settlements. 

5. 

Churches. 

6. 

Charities  and  Corrections. 

7. 

Industrial  Conditions. 

8. 

Schools. 

9. 

Municipal  Government. 

The  light  that  flashes  as  often  as  a  child  dies  in  the  civilized 
world  made  a  sensation  in  the  Kansas  City  exhibit  as  it  had  else- 
where. Among  the  most  striking  exhibits  were  those  setting  forth  the 
results  of  various  social  investigations  which  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  year  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  In  the  homes 
section  were  six  screens  portraying  bad  housing  conditions  in  Kan- 
sas City  in  photographs.  Kansas  City  is  not  so  large  but  that  some 
of  these  were  recognized  and  the  lessons  that  they  carried  were 
more  personal  and  striking,  although  they  caused  no  open  opposi- 
tion. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  entire  exhibit  was  that  which 
dealt  with  the  wages  of  working  girls.  It  dealt  with  the  wages 
in  stores  and  factories  separately  and  gave  photographs  of  rooms, 
an  actual  sample  of  a  cheap  lunch  in  a  show  case,  and  an  exhibit 
of  shoddy  clothing.  The  statistics  showed  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  girls  received  $6  per  week  or  less  for  wages  and  that  the 
necessities  of  life  cost  $8  per  week,  while  $9  was  set  down  as  a 
living  wage.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  six  screens  there 
was  proposed  as  a  remedy  a  minimum  wage  law  for  Missouri.  This 
remedy  was  set  forth  in  big  red  letters.  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  who  spoke  in  connection  with 
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the  exhibit,  said  she  would  gladly  have  come  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  see  that  one  exhibit.  Similar  striking  testimony  was  given 
by  Raymond  Robbins  and  various  other  visitors  from  out  of  the 
city. 

Space  forbids  that  I  should  describe  the  exhibits  on  child  labor, 
trade  schools,  industrial  accidents  and  factory  inspection.  Any  ade- 
quate account  of  the  exhibit  would  have  to  give  large  space  to  the 
entertainments  and  dramatic  performances  which  went  on  in  the 
arena  every  afternoon  and  evening.  The  Playgrounds  Association 
put  on  a  splendid  pageant  portraying  the  history  of  Kansas  City  in 
which  children  acted  the  parts  of  Indians,  scouts,  fur  traders,  mis- 
sionaries, business  organizers,  etc.  The  public  school  children  from 
the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  entire  city,  arranged  by 
districts,  gave  the  afternoon  entertainments  in  the  form  of  drills, 
choruses  with  a  thousand  children  and  athletic  dances  which  were 
absolutely  fascinating  to  the  vast  audiences  that  had  assembled  to 
view  and  hear  them.  The  Park  Board  had  a  model  playground  set 
up  in  the  lobby  and  furnished  three  splendid  programs  known  as 
play  festivals  in  which  a  beautiful  folk  dance  by  native  Italian 
young  people  was  the  most  striking  and  attractive  part. 

The  whole  exhibit  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Volker,  former  president  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  effect  in  arousing  popular  interest  in  all  forms  of  social 
betterment  will  be  felt  in  Kansas  City  for  years  to  come. 

Activity  of  Allied  Social  Agencies. 

During  the  same  week,  while  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  was 
in  progress,  the  Missouri  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections also  met  in  the  city  and  brought  many  helpful  papers  and 
addresses  on  all  phases  of  social  betterment  before  the  people.  There 
was  also  in  progress  at  the  same  time  the  campaign  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement,  in  which  speakers  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  laid  great  stress  on  social  service  and  on  work  for  boys,  as  well 
as  on  other  more  distinctly  religious  subjects.  Contemporaneous 
with  these  was  a  series  of  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  which  were  addressed  by  its  secretary. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  During  the  year  the  city  was  Visited  by  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  who 
made  addresses  before  the  Consumers'  League  and  the  Social  Work- 
ers' Conference ;  by  Miss  Florence  Simms,  industrial  secretary  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A. ;  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Robbins,  who  spoke  in  the 
interests  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  and  by  various 
other  prominent  social  workers.  Prof.  Henry  S.  Curtis  conducted 
a  week's  campaign  in  the  interest  of  public  recreation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Kansas  City  Playground  Association,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  Recreation  Commission  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Brown, 
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whose  report  is  printed  with  the  report  of  our  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. Besides  these,  there  was  a  course  of  about  twenty  lectures 
on  sociological  subjects  given  in  the  city  under  the  auspices  of  Mis- 
souri University.  This  great  amount  of  educational  work  done  in 
behalf  of  social  betterment  has  been  valuable  to  our  work. 

Mayor's  Christmas  Tree  Association. 

Several  weeks  before  Christmas  time  the  Mayor's  Christmas 
Tree  Association  requested  this  Board  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
a  system  of  co-operation  between  the  various  agencies  doing  special 
Christmas  giving,  so  as  to  promote  intelligent  giving  and  prevent 
overlapping.  As  a  result,  there  was  established  a  clearing  house 
under  this  Board  through  which  the  private  charities,  the  Mayor's 
Christmas  Tree  Association  and  the  Good  Fellows  co-operated.  Our 
investigators  visited  nearly  5,000  homes  in  checking  up  addresses 
and  verifying  reports  about  the  needs  of  different  families.  Our 
workers  supervised  the  filling  of  the  2,500  baskets  and  so  planned 
that  the  contents  were  adapted  to  the  members  of  the  family  and 
routed  these  baskets  for  delivery.  This  enormous  task  took  all  the 
time  of  our  district  workers  and  a  lot  of  volunteers  for  nearly  a 
month.  The  work  was  well  done,  but  there  are  serious  objections 
to  this  method  of  dispensing  Christmas  cheer.  The  spectacular  ele- 
ment and  the  great  publicity  involved  induces  thousands  of  children 
with  heedless  parents  to  apply  for  gifts  when  they  do  not  need  them. 
When  they  are  refused,  they  are  doubtless  disappointed,  when  they 
would  have  been  entirely  contented  if  their  hopes  had  not  been 
raised  by  glowing  stories.  Besides,  this  method  of  distribution  is 
so  impersonal  that  the  idea  of  getting  something  for  nothing  tends 
to  overshadow  the  idea  of  good  will  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the 
gift.  I  believe  that  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  social  work- 
ers would  be  that  special  Christmas  giving  should  be  carried  on 
through  the  churches,  settlements  and  charitable  agencies  that  have 
personal  dealings  with  the  poor  throughout  the  year,  rather  than 
by  a  special  agency  organized  for  the  purpose.  Thus  the  personal 
factor  would  be  larger  and  the  grafting  spirit  reduced.  A  clearing 
house  would  be  needed  to  bring  together  the  personal  givers  and 
the  families  of  the  different  agencies.  Numerous  people  who  have 
given  to  families  at  Christmas  have  continued  to  help  those  families 
and  that  is  well  if  they  seek  the  advice  of  regular  social  workers  as 
to  the  kind  and  degree  of  help;  but  if  not,  both  the  giver  and  the 
ones  who  are  helped  are  likely  to  be  injured  so  that  the  one  loses 
faith  in  the  poor  and  the  other  is  pauperized. 

The  Cold  Snap. 

During  a  large  part  of  January  and  February  the  extreme 
weather  and  the  heavy  snow  in  Kansas  City  created  something  of  an 
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emergency  in  charitable  circles.  For  some  days  the  people  swarmed 
to  the  doors  of  the  Provident  Association  by  the  hundreds.  This 
necessitated  that  we  should  turn  our  entire  force  of  district  work- 
ers, including  housing  investigators  and  factory  inspectors,  parole 
officers,  etc.,  into  relief  investigators  for  nearly  a  month.  The 
machinery  of  the  city,  comprising  the  private  charities,  especially 
the  Provident  Association  and  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  and 
our  own  force  of  workers,  met  the  situation  promptly  and  effect- 
ively so  that  there  was  little  resort  to  indiscriminate  soup  house 
methods.  Some  of  the  extreme  weather  put  our  rock  quarry  out 
of  commission  and  increased  the  demand  for  temporary  meals  and 
lodgings,  which  ran  up  our  expenses  in  the  Department  for  the 
Homeless  and  Unemployed,  and  the  same  cause  materially  inter- 
fered with  the  productiveness  of  our  prison  labor  at  the  Municipal 
Farm. 

The  Religious  Census. 

The  movement  known  as  the  "Home  Visitation,"  promoted 
by  Mr.  J.  Shreve  Durham,  visitation  secretary  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association,  was  inaugurated  in  Kansas  City  in 
January,  1912,  and  a  very  thorough  organization  was  built  up  con- 
sisting of  the  leading  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  of  the  city, 
who  co-operated  with  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  good  will  in 
arranging  for  the  visitation  of  every  home  in  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  their  religious  connections  and  preferences, 
which  visitation  took  place  April  26,  1912.  While  this  work  was 
not  completed  till  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this 
report,  so  much  of  the  preliminary  work  was  done  during  the  year 
that  it  seems  best  to  mention  the  matter  here.  This  Board  was 
asked  to  be  represented  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  move- 
ment and  in  response  to  that  invitation  Mr.  Jacob  Billikopf  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  Board.  Your  general  superintendent 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  to  district  the  city  and 
our  workers  were  appointed  on  the  various  committees  to  classify 
the  cards  in  each  of  the  twenty-two  districts  of  the  city.  After 
the  information  was  all  gathered,  a  complete  set  of  these  cards  was 
furnished  to  our  office  so  that  a  permanent  card  census  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  city  might  be  on  file.  We  regard  this  a  very  valuable 
possession  and  the  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  secured  by  our 
workers  in  connection  with  this  city-wide  movement  was  of  great 
value. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  record  of 
work  done  in  our  various  departments,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  during  October  and  November  our  workers  were  absorbed  in 
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the  big  task  of  arranging  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  and  in  Decem- 
ber they  visited  thousands  of  homes  for  the  Mayor's  Christmas 
Tree  Association,  and  in  January  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
emergency  relief  work,  and  again  in  April  they  did  considerable 
work  in  connection  with  the  "Home  Visitation"  movement.  It  is 
well  that  they  have  been  so  fully  identified  with  these  city-wide 
movements,  even  if  less  housing,  etc.,  had  to  be  done. 

We  felt  that  our  report  made  last  year  on  the  social  evil  had 
some  effect  in  causing  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  bawdy 
houses  from  140  to  60  and  the  restriction  of  these  to  a  smaller  dis- 
trict, even  if  some  of  them  do  still  exist,  and  we  believe  that  our 
preventive  work  may  be  credited  with  some  of  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  people  committed  to  prison  from  the  municipal  courts 
this  year.  We  have  only  made  a  beginning  toward  changing  the 
conditions  of  living,  working  and  playing,  but  we  have  now  agencies 
and  methods  established  and  information  in  hand  which  will  make 
our  work  go  still  faster  in  the  future. 


Financial  Statement. 

April  18,  1911  to  April  15,  1912. 

General  Office. 


Salaries  $  5,430.31 

Expenses   2,968.59 

Social  Workers'  bulletins   80.30 

L.  A.  Halbert,  delegate  to  Boston   112.90 

Relief  to  prisoners'  families   2,693.80 

Child  Welfare  Exhibit   467.50 

J.  Billikopf,  delegate  to  Atlanta   150.00 

Motor  car   1,654.37 

 ■  $  13,557.77 

District  Superintendents. 

Salaries   2,744.52 

Expenses   275.25 

  3,019.77 

Research  Bureau. 

Salaries   1,853.91 

Expenses   246.71 

Housing. 

Salaries   1,826.39 

Expenses   26.65 

Vacant  Lot  Gardening. 

Salaries  and  expenses   124.95 

  4,078.61 
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Factory  Inspection  Department. 

Salaries   1,76378 

Expenses   254.44 

Social  Service  Department. 

Salaries   6,582.08 

Recreation  Department. 

Salaries   1,993.80 

Expenses   206.19 

Dance  inspectors  paid   1,302.00 

Department  of  the  Homeless  and 
Unemployed. 

Meals  and  lodging   10,366.25 

Salaries   3,509.56 

Expenses   1,164.02 

Municipal  Rock  Quarry. 

Salaries   713.90 

Expenses   418.73 

Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

Salaries   3,646.55 

Expenses   1,153.18 

Desertion  cases   595.16 


Parole  Department. 

Salaries   6,582.63 

Expenses   702.59 

Municipal  Farm. 

Salaries   18,557.59 

Expenses   58,750.32 

Women's  Reformatory. 

Salaries   6,496.88 

Expenses   12,309.03 


2,018.22 


6,582.08 


3.501.99 


15,039.83 


1,132.63 


5,394.89 


7,285.22 


77,307.91 


18,805.91 


$157,724.83 

Less  various  credits   12,254.52 

$145,470.31 
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II.    REPORT  OF  THE  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 

General  Introduction. 

An  investigation  of  housing  and  a  survey  of  the  charities  of 
the  city  as  a  basis  for  a  permanent  system  of  indorsement  are  the 
two  main  studies  in  which  the  Research  Bureau  has  been  engaged 
during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  these  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  special  projects  to  which  considerable  attention  has  been  de- 
voted. Chief  among  these  was  the  Kansas  City  Child  Welfare 
Exhibit  in  November,  1911,  where  the  results  of  investigations  previ- 
ously made  were  displayed  in  considerable  detail.  Assistance  was 
also  given  to  the  Mayor's  Christmas  Tree  Association  in  systematiz- 
ing investigation  and  co-ordinating  the  giving  of  relief  at  Christmas 
time  and  all  of  the  investigators  of  this  department  helped  the 
Provident  Association  during  the  severe  weather  in  January,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  large  amount  of  unemployment  at  that  time, 
caused  an  unusual  number  of  people  to  apply  for  charitable  relief. 

Other  miscellaneous  work  has  included  a  study  of  facilities  for 
recreation  furnished  by  private  associations  made  in  co-operation 
with  the  general  survey  of  recreation  in  the  city  by  Mr.  Haynes  of 
the  National  Playground  Association,  collection  of  data  relative  to 
social  service  for  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement,  fur- 
ther investigation  and  study  of  commercialized  vice,  assistance  to  the 
United  States  Census  Department  in  securing  material  concerning 
a  number  of  organizations  in  the  city,  and  co-operation  with  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  its  study  of 
private  charities  of  the  state.  There  have  also  been  a  large  num- 
ber of  requests  from  a  number  of  other  cities,  as  well  as  from  many 
citizens  of  Kansas  City,  relative  to  allied  problems  which  have  been 
answered. 

Originally  the  investigation  of  factories  and  the  working  con- 
ditions of  women  were  included  in  the  work  of  the  Research  Bu- 
reau, but  with  the  establishment  of  a  city  department  of  factory 
inspection,  studies  of  this  character  were  transferred  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

1.  Charities. 

(a)    Indorsement  of  Charities. 

The  policy  inaugurated  last  year  with  reference  to  charities  has 
been  consistently  followed  throughout  the  year.  The  simple  rules 
formulated  at  that  time  as  to  the  standards  with  which  all  organiza- 
tions raising  funds  by  popular  subscription  should  conform  have 
been  observed  in  granting  or  denying  applications  for  indorsement. 
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As  a  means  of  disseminating  information  a  detailed  survey  of  char- 
itable undertakings,  including  Mr.  Francis  H.  McLean's  report  and 
a  directory  of  indorsed  charities,  was  published  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  A  reprint  of  this  known 
as  "Philanthropy  and  Charity  in  Kansas  City"  was  sent  to  members 
of  the  Commercial  Club  and  others  interested. 

The  charities  of  the  city,  after  the  preliminary  indorsement 
in  the  spring  of  1911,  again  came  up  for  approval  the  following 
September.  At  that  time  schedules  for  each  class  of  institutions 
furnished  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  modified  to  suit 
local  needs  had  been  sent  to  each  organization.  The  new  indorse- 
ment was  granted  for  a  year  period,  ending  September  5,  1912. 
There  were  but  two  changes  in  those  previously  indorsed,  the  num- 
ber remaining  at  forty-one,  one  being  omitted  and  another  added. 
As  was  done  the  former  time,  what  may  be  termed  a  "white  list" 
of  agencies  approved  was  published  in  convenient  card  form  and 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  to  a  large  number 
of  other  business  and  professional  men  of  the  city.  This  card  not 
only  contained  the  name  of  the  institutions  approved,  but  also  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  pages  of  the  last  annual  report  and  the  reprint 
"Philanthropy  and  Charity  in  Kansas  City,"  in  which  each  organiza- 
tion is  fully  discussed. 

No  information  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  dealing 
with  charitable  enterprises  refused  indorsement,  but  inquiries  con- 
cerning these  have  been  encouraged.  During  the  year  237  reports 
have  been  made  in  response  to  inquiries  concerning  charitable  work, 
a  majority  of  which  have  been  relative  to  organizations  not  in- 
dorsed. 

It  became  apparent  as  the  study  of  methods  of  raising  money 
was  continued  that  a  number  of  questionable  enterprises  depended 
largely  for  their  support  upon  money  raised  by  women  soliciting  in 
saloons.  This  practice  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  of 
police,  Mr.  Griffin,  who  thereupon  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the 
same.  A  suit  for  false  imprisonment  brought  by  one  arrested  as 
a  result  of  this  order  has  been  of  no  help  in  reviving  this  practice. 

Advantages  of  Indorsement. 

That  the  indorsement  of  charities  has  been  of  value  is  not 
open  to  question.  One  of  the  largest  contributors  to  charity  in  the 
city,  in  making  a  request  for  a  second  copy  of  the  directory  of  ap- 
proved charities,  writes  that  without  some  such  system  contribu- 
tors are  hopelessly  at  sea  and  know  little  about  the  needs  to*  be  met. 
One  of  the  best  known  law  firms  of  the  city  which  drew  up  a  will 
for  a  citizen  who  recently  died  and  left  large  sums  of  money  to  a 
variety  of  philanthropic  enterprises  requested  information  which 
would  be  of  service  at  similar  occasions  in  the  future.  Many  re- 
quests of  a  similar  character  have  been  answered. 
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Lack  of  indorsement  and  information  furnished  on  request  has 
assisted  very  materially  in  eliminating  the  unfit.  Nine  organizations 
which  did  not  comply  with  even  the  most  elementary  standards  of 
honesty  or  efficiency  have  ceased  their  activity  in  Kansas  City. 

But  of  more  value  that  its  negative  aspects  are  the  constructive 
features  of  indorsement.  Standards  of  charitable  work  have  been 
raised  during  the  year  and  the  granting  of  indorsement  for  only  a 
short  definite  period  will  permit  of  a  further  raising  of  standards 
in  the  future.  Conferences  have  been  held  with  the  directors  of 
several  organizations  and  other  assistance  has  been  given  in  shaping- 
development  along  right  lines. 

A  statistical  statement  of  the  work  for  the  year  follows: 


Institutions  indorsed  41 

Visits  to  institutions  107 

Office  interviews  120 

Reports  to  inquirers  237 

Letters  received  308 

Letters  written  462 


(b )    Registration  Bureau. 

The  value  of  the  Registration  Bureau  has  increased  during  the 
year  as  records  have  accumulated.  That  there  is  little  duplication  of 
material  relief  in  Kansas  City  as  a  general  rule  has  been  well  estab- 
lished. The  general  family  problem  is  cared  for  by  the  Provident 
Association,  Jewish  families  by  the  Jewish  Educational  Institute, 
and  assistance  for  homeless  men  is  centralized  at  the  Helping  Hand 
Institute.  But  at  Christmas  there  would  have  been  a  striking  over- 
lapping of  gifts  to  the  poor  had  it  not  been  for  this  central  clearing 
house.  Many  families  would  have  been  remembered  by  four,  five, 
or  even  half  a  dozen  organizations,  while  other  families  equally 
needy  would  have  been  forgotten. 

But  although  there  is  little  duplication  of  material  relief  under 
ordinary  conditions,  very  frequently  a  large  number  of  organizations 
are  assisting  the  same  family  in  a  variety  of  different  ways.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  typical  cases  as  shown  by  the  records. 
The  names  only  are  changed  to  protect  the  families : 

Typical  Cases. 

John  Jones  and  family :  Material  relief  provided  by  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation;  a  tubercular  member  cared  for  at  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic;  the  chil- 
dren in  the  custody  of  the  Juvenile  Court  for  neglect ;  one  adult  sick  and 
at  the  General  Hospital;  one  of  the  children  sick  at  Mercy  Hospital;  legal 
aid  secured  from  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Tom  Brown  and  family:  Sickness  in  the  home  cared  for  by  a  nurse 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association ;  small  chillren  in  the  nursery  of  Swope 
Settlement;  older  children  in  the  custody  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  relief 
provided  by  the  Provident  Association. 
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The  above  cases  are  not  isolated.  In  a  majority  of  instances 
of  this  kind  two  organizations  are  concerned  with  the  same  family ; 
but  in  ninety-nine  instances  three  or  more  organizations  were  inter- 
ested, and  in  the  case  of  three  families  no  less  than  seven  charities 
were  giving  aid  of  some  kind. 

These  illustrations  show  conclusively  the  inter-relation  of  efforts 
in  the  restoration  of  families  to  self-support  and  normal  life.  It 
would  not  only  be  an  injustice  to  the  family  itself,  but  it  would  result 
in  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  investigation  and  duplication  of 
work  did  not  these  organizations  consult  with  one  another.  A 
variety  of  plans  would  be  formed  for  the  same  family  and  the 
different  agencies  would  be  working  at  cross  purpose. 

It  is  to  protect  the  family,  eliminate  unnecessary  investigation 
and  work,  and  secure  a  unified  plan  with  all  interested  working  to- 
gether that  reDorts  have  been  sent  back  to  all  organizations  in  every 
case  where  two  or  more  are  helping  the  same  family.  These  reports 
simply  name  the  other  agencies  who  are  assisting,  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  interchange  of  information  and  plans. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  reports  submitted 
during  the  year  until  the  average  per  month  is  in  excess  of  1,500. 
The  average  last  year  was  less  than  900.  Reports  back  to  institu- 
tions have  likewise  increased  until  the  average  has  almost  reached 
100  per  month,  as  contrasted  with  less  than  fifty  last  year.  A  fur- 
ther increase  in  such  reports  is  anticipated  during  the  coming  year. 


Statistics  for  the  year  follow  : 

Institutions  reporting   25 

Total  number  of  reports  18,140 

By  relief  agencies  11,064 

By  medical  agencies   3,517 

By  child  welfare  agencies   1,373 

By  miscellaneous  agencies   2,186 

Largest  number  reports  any  month   2,919 

Smallest  number  reports  any  month   738 

Reports  back  to  institution   1,169 

Largest  number  any  month   198 

Smallest  number  any  month   27 

Letters  received  or  sent   351 


2.  Housing. 


Introduction  to  Housing  Report. 

A  detailed  discussion  on  housing  conditions  in  Kansas  City 
found  in  the  following  report  precludes  any  extended  comment  at 
this  point.  Investigation  has  been  continued  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  plans  laid  down  in  previous  years.  Improvements  made 
possible  by  existing  laws  have  been  secured  and  drawings  have  been 
made  of  the  houses  inspected  and  filed  by  districts  for  future  ref- 
erence. 

The  improvements  include  some  very  important  betterments. 
In  the  Penn  Valley  District  a  large  number  of  wells  and  cisterns 
have  been  condemned,  while  at  the  same  time  water  mains  have 
been  extended.  Other  improvements  secured  in  this  and  other  dis- 
tricts include  the  complete  renovation  of  a  number  of  houses,  erec- 
tion of  fire  escapes,  installation  of  new  and  improvement  of  old 
plumbing,  etc.,  etc. 

The  housing  investigation  and  the  results  found  contributed  a 
valuable  part  to  the  Kansas  City  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  Six 
screens  with  thirty  different  illustrations  were  entirely  devoted  to 
this  problem.  The  accommodations  found  for  girls  in  the  lodging 
house  district  also  furnished  an  interesting  side  light  in  the  section 
devoted  to  industrial  problems. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  housing  survey,  6,281  dwellings  have 
been  investigated,  of  these  1,348  during  the  past  year. 

Statistics  for  the  year  from  May  1,  1911,  to  May  1,  1912,  fol- 
low : 

Dwellings  inspected   1,348 

Apartments  inspected   2,652 

Rooms  inspected  10,594 

Total  number  improvements  secured   399 

Building  defects  remedied   82 

New  plumbing  secured  or  old  repaired.  ...  15 

Vaults  cleaned   38 

Cisterns  and  wells  condemned,  cleanup  of 

premises,  etc   184 

Miscellaneous  improvements  by  tenants ....  80 
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Outline  of  the  TKeport. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Does  Kansas  City  have  a  housing  problem? 

2.  How  improper  housing  affects  morals,  health  and  happiness. 

a.  Morals. 

b.  Health. 

c.  Happiness. 

3.  History  of  the  housing  movement  in  Kansas  City. 

II.    SOME  EXISTING  EVILS  IN  KANSAS  CITY  HOUSING. 

1.  Insufficient  toilet  facilities  and  sewers. 

2.  City  water  not  generally  distributed. 

3.  The  rooming  house  evil. 

a.  West  Side  district  an  example. 

b.  Standardizing  the  rooming  house. 

(1)    Form  of  application  for  endorsement. 

4.  Congestion  and  overcrowding. 

a.  Overcrowding  houses  on  the  lot. 

b.  Room  overcrowding. 

5.  Defective  cheap  lodging  houses  of  the  North  End. 

a.  Relation  to  the  housing  problem. 

b.  Character  of  lodgers. 

c.  Welfare  of  homeless  men. 

d.  Number  and  type  of  lodging  houses. 

e.  Overcrowding. 

f.  Baths. 

g.  Public  bathhouse. 

h.  Toilet  accommodations. 

i.  General  sanitary  arrangements, 
j.    Lounging  rooms. 

6.  Dilapidation. 

7.  Rents — Ownership. 

8.  Poor  housekeeping. 

a.  Educational  propaganda. 

b.  Teaching  children. 

c.  Sanitary  squad. 

d.  Social  rent  collectors. 

e.  Friendly  visitors. 

III.    WHAT  HOUSING  REMEDIES  ARE  POSSIBLE  UNDER  PRES- 
ENT LAWS. 

1.    Character  of  regulations  now  existing. 

a.  Sewage,  toilets  and  plumbing. 

b.  Overcrowding. 

c.  Cleanliness. 

d.  Basements  and  cellars. 

e.  Ventilation. 

f.  Dilapidation. 

g.  Fire  protection. 

h.  Court  yards. 


Map  No.  2.   The  Residences  of  Greatest  Number  of  Delinquents  are  in  Sections  of  Poorest  Housing. 
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IV.    HOUSING  EVILS  WHICH  PRESENT  LAWS  DO  NOT  ERADI- 
CATE. 

1.  Conflicts  and  inconsistencies. 

2.  Faults  of  Building  Code. 

3.  Faults  of  Sanitary  Code. 

V.    CHARACTER  OF  CODE  NEEDED. 

1.  Provisions  for  water  and  water  closets. 

2.  Regulation  of  cheap  lodging  houses. 

3.  Prohibition  of  lot  congestion. 

4.  Prohibition  of  room  overcrowding. 

5.  Adequate  inspection  provided. 

VI.    ADVANTAGES  OF  PROPOSED  CODE. 

1.  Its  origin  and  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  Kansas  City. 

2.  Provisions. 

a.  Vaults  restricted. 

b.  Running  water  and  toilets  provided. 

c.  Lodging  houses  regulated. 

d.  Lot  congestion  prohibited. 

e.  Overcrowding  eliminated. 

f.  Inspection  and  enforcement. 

VII.  RECONCILING  THE  NEW  CODE  WITH  EXISTING  LAWS. 

1.  Building  Code. 

2.  Sanitary  laws. 

VIII.  PLACING  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  HOUSING. 

IX.    FORM  OF  CODE  RECOMMENDED. 

1.  Article  IV  in  Building  Code. 

a.    Definitions  and  general  provisions. 

2.  Article  VIII  in  Building  Code. 

a.    Provisions  for  tenements,  lodging  houses,  apartments  and 
dwellings. 
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DOES  KANSAS  CITY  HAVE  A  HOUSING  PROBLEM? 


One  who  has  not  looked  to  see  has  no  right  to  say. 

An  admirable  woman  of  intelligence  and  spirit  said  to  the 
writer  a  few  months  ago :  "I  have  just  returned  from  New  York 
City,  where  I  went  to  congested  tenement  house  sections  and  saw 
some  awful  living  conditions.  I  am  glad  Kansas  City  has  no  hous- 
ing problem," 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  "noble  army"  of  Kansas  Cityans  who 
lean  to  the  opinion  of  the  good  woman  quoted.  Unfortunately  again, 
there  is  little  distinction  in  popular  opinion  between  the  housing 
problem  and  the  tenement  house  problem.  It  is  possible  for  the 
most  deplorable  housing  conditions  to  prevail  where  the  tenement 
does  not  exist. 

The  fact  is  there  is  abundant  excuse  for  failure  to  take  present 
cognizance  of  our  housing  evils.  In  many  respects  ours  is  a  fine  city 
in  which  to  live,  because  influences  have  already  been  at  work  to 
improve  the  housing  of  our  people. 

Other  cities  have  long  viewed  its  splendid  park  and  boulevard 
system  with  envy.  Not  only  has  this  system  been  planned  with  a 
view  toward  affording  places  of  recreation  for  the  people,  but  open 
spaces  have  been  established  in  congested  sections  and  boulevards 
have  been  pushed  through  parts  of  the  city  where  there  were  for- 
merly bad  housing  conditions.  (Illustration  No.  1.)  .  The  effecl 
has  been  to  scatter  the  population  over  a  wider  area. 

Co-incident  with  the  development  of  the  boulevard  system  there 
has  been  a  striking  amount  of  construction  of  one  family  dwellings. 
Few  cities  in  the  United  States  have  better  housing  for  the  middle 
class  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  working  class. 

But  the  detailed  survey  of  a  large  section  of  the  city  in  which 
the  poorer  classes  live  has  revealed  that  in  spite  of  the  hopeful  con- 
ditions above  enumerated,  Kansas  City  does  already  have  a  housing 
problem  of  sufficient  gravity  to  call  for  a  vigorous  movement  to 
eradicate  the  evils  which  now  exist,  and  new  legislation  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  bad  conditions,  or  the  development  of  worse. 

There  are  few  of  the  aggravated  housing  conditions  of  New 
York  which  Kansas  City  cannot  duplicate  on  a  smaller  scale — tene- 
ments, overcrowding,  courts  and  shafts  of  insufficient  area,  lot  con- 
gestion, a  cheap  lodging  house  situation  demanding  ungloved  hand- 
ling, alley  houses,  dark  rooms  and  halls,  narrow  stairways,  room 
overcrowding,  unsanitary  plumbing,  damp  basements,  a  privy  vault 
problem  which  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern,  and  a  sewer  system 
admittedly  inadequate. 


No.  1.    boulevards  Have  Been  Pushed  Through  Parts  of  the  City  Where  There  Were 
Formerly  Bad  Housing:  Conditions. 
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These  defects  all  illustrate  tendencies.  Our  problem  is  one  of 
prevention.  The  old  proverb,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,"  has  a  gray  hair  or  two,  but  it  really  merits  the 
courtesy  and  attention  due  the  experience  of  age.  One  dollar  now, 
wisely  spent,  in  investigation  and  legislation  while  housing  condi- 
tions are  in  flux,  will  do  the  work  of  twenty-five  dollars  later,  after 
the  combination  has  hardened  and  set. 

In  this  day  municipal  spirit  is  indicated  by  exposure  of  political, 
industrial,  and  social  evils ;  the  "head-in-the-grass"  policy  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  protection  of  business  interests.  "The  civic  con- 
science of  Los  Angeles  has  determined  that  no  home  shall  sink  below 
a  certain  physical  standard."  (Report  of  Housing  Commission,  Los 
Angeles,  1908-09,  p.  26.)  The  civic  conscience  of  Kansas  City  will 
rise  to  the  occasion,  too. 

HOW  IMPROPER  HOUSING  AFFECTS  MORALS,  HEALTH 
AND  HAPPINESS. 

One  way  to  "make  Kansas  City  a  good  place  to  live  in"  is  to 
give  people  good  places  in  which  to  live.  That  "the  poor  don't  want 
to  live  in  better  houses"  is  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  and  trans- 
parent fallacies  ever  foisted  upon  a  lackadaisical  public.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  just  how  an  unskilled  workman  (having  three  or 
four  young  children),  dependent  perhaps  upon  the  call  of  seasonal 
occupations  or  the  sporadic  revenue  of  jobs  of  uncertain  tenure, 
can  afford  to  pay  rent  for  a  decent,  comfortable,  homelike  dwelling, 
unless  the  grocer,  butcher  and  clothier  are  in  business  for  their 
health.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  formulate  the  rule 
by  a  study  of  the  exception  and  carelessly  assume  that  alleys  and 
basements  and  tenements  are  the  deliberate  choice  of  normal  human 
beings  of  the  twentieth  century  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  poor. 

Morals.  Miss  Harriett  Fulmer,  superintendent  of  the  Visiting 
Nurses'  Association  of  Chicago,  makes  this  statement: 
"Two-thirds  of  the  delinquent  children  come  from  homes  where 
dirty,  illy-ventilated  rooms  predominate ;  two-thirds  of  the  physically 
ill  children  from  the  same;  one-third  of  the  shiftless  mothers  from 
the  same;  two-thirds  of  the  deserting  fathers  from  the  same.  In  a 
study  of  50  backward  children  in  an  ungraded  school  of  a  large 
city,  43  of  these  children  occupied  homes  that  it  should  have  been 
the  business  of  the  state  to  see  did  not  exist."  Miss  Fulmer  states 
elsewhere  that  bad  housing  is  the  chief  cause  of  poverty,  and  the 
warden  of  one  of  our  large  state  penitentiaries  claims  that  "most 
crime  is  caused  by  poverty."  (Warden  J.  K.  Codding,  Kansas  peni- 
tentiary.) Jacob  Riis  makes  in  this  connection  the  following  inter- 
esting statement:  "You  cannot  let  people  live  like  pigs  and  expect 
to  make  them  good  citizens."    Judge  E.  E.  Porterfield  of  the  Juve- 
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Plate  Showing  Dry  Connections  and  Privy  Vaults  Where  City  Water  and  Sewers  are  Accessible. 
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nile  Court  of  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  gives  the  local  color  to  these 
facts  when  he  says:  "The  offense  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  wretched  surroundings  in  which  he  has  had 
to  live.  Give  a  child  a  suitable  home  and  reasonable  parental  affec- 
tion, care,  control  and  training,  and  he  will,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  become  a  good  citizen."  (Report  of  Juvenile  Court.)  The 
age  is  beginning  to  appreciate  environment  as  a  determinative  in 
character.  When  94  families  with  263  individuals,  of  whom  84  are 
children  under  14  years  of  age,  occupy  138  rooms,  and  when  the 
only  playground  is  a  small  "court"  between  the  double  row  of  tene- 
ments, housing  all  these  people,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 


No.  3.    Dilapidated  Privy  Vault.    It  is  Impossible  to  Photograph  the  Disease-Bearing 
Atmosphere  Around  This  Vault. 


bickerings,  quarrels,  disease,  promiscuity  and  familiarity  interfere 
with  the  efficiency,  happiness  and  morality  of  the  tenants.  From 
this  very  group  of  tenements  a  search  of  records  in  the  Registration 
Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shows  there  were  13  adult 
delinquents  during  the  last  two  years,  4  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
18  families  more  or  less  dependent  upon  charity,  besides  many  more 
making  demands  upon  the  time  of  friendly  visitors. 

When  18  or  20  privies  in  double  deck  arrangement  all  together 
in  rows  in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  condition  serve  as  the  only  toilet 
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facilities  for  20  or  30  families  living  in  the  tenements  (see  Illustra- 
tion No.  2),  used  day  and  night  promiscuously  by  men,  women 
and  children,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  modesty  is  rare 
and  that  immorality  is  prevalent.  A  house  built  for  one  family 
is  made  to  house  five  families  with  8  children,  19  persons  in  all,  doing 
''light  housekeeping" ;  that  combination  may  not  be  depended  upon 
to  develop  a  type  of  family  showing  any  extraordinary  attainments 
in  life's  finer  virtues. 

The  relation  of  this  problem  to  morality  is  not  the  least  of  its 
evils.    (Illustration  No.  3  shows  a  privy  used  by  two  families.)    It  is 


No.  4.     What  About  Morality,  Say  Nothing  About  Health? 


open  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by.  Children  are  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  it.  What  effect  does  such  a  disgraceful  outfit  as  presented 
in  illustration  No.  4  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  users?  The  loca- 
tion of  several  privies  in  one  common  yard  causes  the  users  of  them 
to  pass  through  the  yard  in  view  of  the  public  or  neighbors.  The 
moral  tone,  ambition,  and  happiness  of  people  are  closely  bound 
up  with  the  kind  of  house  and  home  they  live  in.  "It  will  generally 
be  found  lhat  when  the  conditions  surrounding  the  lives  of  the  poor 
have  changed,  the  people  have,  in  large  measure  changed  with 
them."  (Veiller.) 
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Health.  Good  housing  is  not  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  necessity.  The  health 
of  the  people  demands  it.  It  is  anything  but  complimentary 
to  our  civic  spirit  that  sunlight  and  air  and  water,  commodities  so 
necessary  to  health  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  provided 
prodigally,  should  be  denied  to  any  part  of  our  population.  A  Chi- 
cago screen  at  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  bore  this  legend:  "Two 
things  of  which  there  is  enough  for  all:  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
Get  yours."  Many  people  are  not  getting  theirs.  Somebody  is  to 
blame.  It  cannot  be  checked  up  to  chance,  to  nature  or  to  God. 
If  tuberculosis  is  a  curable  disease,  let  us  cure  it  once  in  awhile. 


No.  5.    Cellar  Room — Flashlight  Picture.    A  Man,  Woman  and  Two  Children  Lived 

Here. 


If  it  is  preventable,  why  not  prevent  it?  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  about  this  "house  disease"  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  lives 
and  thrives  in  darkness ;  it  succumbs  to  the  attack  of  sunshine.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  tragic,  then,  that  society  does  not  undertake 
with  more  vigor  to  give  everybody  light  and  air. 

Can  one  live  in  a  damp  basement  and  expect  to  fight  off  rheu- 
matism? When  a  family  of  four  sleep  in  a  12x14  room  with  one 
window  only,  and  that  one  opening  upon  a  hall  25  feet 
from  the  outside  air,  the  chances  for  the  children  to  begin 
an  unmeasured,  ethereal  existence  are  greatly  enhanced.  It 
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may  be  possible  to  "get  used"  to  the  foul  air  of  a  "front"  room 
opening  upon  an  alley  opposite  barns  and  manure  racks,  but  while 
the  occupant  is  thus  "getting  used"  he  is  unwittingly  inviting  the 
attack  of  insidious  disease. 

This  report,  copied  from  the  record  of  a  friendly  visitor,  is 
typical :  "Wife  is  very  frail  looking.  Family  living  in  basement 
rooms,  dark  and  damp.  Agent  advised  their  moving  into  light  rooms. 
Baby  pale  and  sickly  looking."  The  writer  found  a  man  and  wife 
and  two  daughters  living  in  a  cellar  room  so  dark  that  a  coal  oil 
lamp  was  burned  all  day.  The  mother  showed  signs  of  incipient 
tuberculosis,  and  one  daughter,  12  years  old,  coughed  suspiciously. 
The  father  suffered  an  accident  to  his  back  and  went  to  bed  to  get 
well  in  that  hovel.  They  had  been  living  in  the  cellar  three  months, 
having  come  from  another  state  in  good  health.  They  were  moved 
to  a  little  cottage  with  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  In  three  months  the 
mother  regained  her  health  and  the  children  appeared  hale  and 
hearty.  A  year  in  that  cellar  would  have  added  four  mounds  to 
the  nearest  cemetery. 

"Dampness,  darkness,  and  poor  ventilation  are  the  most  potent 
predisposing  causes  of  many  ,  serious  ailments  that  either  endanger 
life  or  greatly  limit  its  usefulness."  (Charles  D.  Underhill,  M.  D., 
in  "City  Wilderness,"  p.  66.)  In  the  face  of  this  knowledge,  we 
find  in  Kansas  City  hundreds  of  basement  rooms  inhabited ;  thou- 
sands of  rooms  with  insufficient  ventilation  and  air  space  for  the 
number  of  occupants ;  dark  rooms  by  the  hundreds ;  and  houses 
located  in  hollows  and  basins — a  condition  incidental  to  the  exigencies 
of  grade  changes  and  to  natural  topography.  ''Where  the  sun  does 
not  enter,  the  doctor  does."    (Illustration  No.  6.) 

Happiness.  A  healthy,  habitable  dwelling  is  the  one  definite  as- 
sumption. The  starting  place  of  the  housing  argu- 
ment is  a  house  where  the  average  man  can  build  a  home.  "Home" 
should  be  synonomous  with  "happiness"  and  "contentment."  Human 
nature,  supported  or  not  by  godly  tendencies,  is  not  equal  to  the 
strain  of  front  doors  on  dirty  side  alleys ;  of  upstairs  quarters  in  the 
turmoil  and  dust  and  strife  of  small-shop  life;  of  an  environment 
where  brawling  and  swearing  and  "can-rushing"  are  the  order  of 
the  day — and  night;  of  dismal,  dingy  rooms;  dilapidated  porches 
and  fences;  of  peephole  shacks;  or  of  common  halls  and  stuffy 
rooms. 

And  what  about  the  children?  God  made  them  for  the  open. 
They  need  a  place  to  gambol.  Those  things  which  for  the  most  of 
the  time  are  affecting  the  soul  by  impressing  the  senses  must  be 
clean,  bright,  wholesome,  invigorating.  Good  houses  form  the  back- 
ground for  decent,  enjoyable  living.  Though  poetry  may  be  able 
to  evolve  a  home  out  of  the  purely  spiritual  and  intangible,  yet  the 
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prosaic,  hard,  daily  grind  is  so  twisted  up  with  a  place  to  sleep  and 
cook  and  eat  that  a  decent  house  becomes  the  sine  qua  non  of  a 
respectable  home. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSING  MOVEMENT  IN  KANSAS 

CITY. 

Such  considerations  as  the  above  have  been  filtering  into  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  public-spirited  men  and  women  of  Kansas 
City  for  several  years.    Observation  of  the  failure  of  larger  cities, 


No.  6.    Bow  of  Tenements  Closed  Because  They  Were  Three-fourths  Under  Ground. 


such  as  New  York,  Chicago  and  Baltimore,  to  recognize  the  ever- 
increasing  menace,  until  it  had  become  a  monstrous  peril,  too  power- 
ful to  be  effectively  subdued,  yet  too  vital  to  be  neglected,  induced 
these  citizens  of  Kansas  City  to  take  steps  to  avert  a  like  calamity 
for  our  city. 

The  work  of  the  Tenement  Commission,  appointed  in  1906  by 
H.  M.  Beardsley,  mayor  at  that  time,  was  noteworthy,  not  only  in 
securing  the  condemnation  of  some  of  the  worst  tenements  then 
existing,  but  also  in  securing  improvements  in  a  number  of  others. 
It  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  commission  that  we  have  our 
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present  regulations  relative  to  tenements  and  apartment  houses  in 
the  building  code. 

This  survey  provided  a  sufficient  amount  of  startling  data  to 
arouse  public  interest  in  a  further  study  of  the  problem  in  a  scien- 
tific manner  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  many  existing  evils  and 
establishing  a  standard  plan  of  housing  for  the  future. 

Pursuant  to  this  end,  Kansas  City  has  instructed  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  to  study  and  give  the  answer.  The  creative  ordi- 
nance gives  authority  "to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  found  necessary 
and  expedient  so  as  to  acquire  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  people  and  the  manner  of  living  in  the  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  for  that  purpose  it  may  employ  investigators,  who  shall  report 
to  said  Board  in  manner  and  form  as  may  be  required  by  the  rules 
of  said  Board." 

In  harmony  with  this  provision,  a  housing  survey  of  Kansas 
City  is  now  in  progress,  its  object  being  to  obtain  accurate  data  as  a 
basis  for  a  needed  housing  legislation,  and  to  enforce  (by  co-opera- 
tion with  proper  city  departments)  existing  remedial  ordinances  as 
the  survey  progresses.  Six  districts  have  been  outlined  as  described 
in  Map  No.  1, — each  district  representing  peculiar  problems  of  its 
own, — so  that  a  survey  of  the  proposed  territory  will  give  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  housing  conditions  to  formulate  a  regime  for 
the  future.  The  method  is  to  inspect  carefully  both  houses  and 
premises.  This  involves  the  measuring  of  rooms,  an  outline  dia- 
gram of  all  floors  from  cellar  to  top,  location  of  outhouses,  size  of 
yard;  in  fact,  a  complete  record  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  property.  The  details  of  information  secured  may  be  studied 
in  Plate  No.  1  which  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  card  employed  to  record 
physical  characteristics.  (See  Plate  No.  1.)  In  addition  there  is  a 
simultaneous  gathering  of  information  concerning  family,  name, 
nativity,  occupation,  children,  lodgers,  rent,  owner,  agent,  etc.  A 
fac-simile  of  card  used  to  record  data  in  regard  to  the  family  is 
given  in  Plate  No.  2.  (See  Plate  No.  2.)  The  valuable  informa- 
tion^ thus  secured,  is  filed  in  permanent  form  on  cards  according 
to  street  and  number. 
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.  MAP  NO.  1 


Map  No.  4.   Most  Dependency  in  Sections  of  Poorest  Housing. 
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II.    SOME  EXISTING  EVILS  IN  KANSAS  CITY  HOUSING. 

Insufficient  The  most  evident  evil  in  connection  with  out- 

Toilet  Facilities  city's  housing  is  the  privy  vault.    The  situation 
and  Sewers.        is  acute.    It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Kansas  City 
that  we  continue  supine  and  tolerate  the  ex- 
istence of  more  than  15,000  privies. 

In  the  Penn  Valley  district,  inhabited  by  working  men  and  their 
families — substantial,  every-day,  you-and-I-kind  of  people — there 
are  1,179  dwellings.  The  toilet  facilities  are  comprehended  in  the 
following:  Modern,  200;  dry  sewer  connected,  439;  vaults,  530.  It 
is  thus  shown  that  only  17.11  per  cent  of  the  total  toilet  facilities  are 
modern.  Partial  mitigation  for  the  530  vaults  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  sewers  are  not  available  for  a  large  part  of  this  district,  but 
there  is  no  excuse  for  439  dry  sewer  connections  where  city  water 
is  available. 

In  an  old  residence  district  of  the  West  Side,  now  used  largely 
for  rooming  and  boarding  house  purposes,  there  were  inspected  356 
residences,  145  apartment  houses,  178  tenements,  and  411  rooming 
houses.  In  this  district,  where  one  would  expect  to  find  no  barbaric 
relics,  there  were  741  modern  toilets,  105  vaults  not  on  sewer 
and  264  dry  connections.  Forty-seven  places  had  an  inadequate 
number  of  toilets  according  to  law.  Thus  33%  per  cent  of  the  toilets 
are  bad,  all  being  in  a  district  where  no  vaults  ought  to  be  tolerated. 
Our  city  is  not  alone  in  harboring  this  evil.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
aroused  over  the  existence  of  5,000  privies.  There  are  12,000  vaults 
in  St.  Louis,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  outdoor  closets  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago.  Springfield,  111.,  with  51,000  inhabitants  in 
1910,  had  6,000  privy  vaults.  We  have  some  company  in  our  delin- 
quency. 

The  ubiquity  of  the  privy  vaults,  however,  can  scarcely  be  argued 
in  extenuation  ;  it  ought  to  stir  up  action.  Our  municipality  is  setting 
the  pace  for  the  country  in  the  development  of  certain  community 
movements.  In  regard  to  regulation  of  housing  conditions,  and  of 
this  evil  in  particular,  however,  we  are  lagging  behind  some  Ameri- 
can cities.  New  York  City  today  is  the  fine  example  of  how  not  to 
build  houses.  But  this  same  metropolis,  in  cleaning  and  garnishing 
its  heritage  of  tenements,  has  absolutely  wiped  out  the  school  sink 
and  privy  vault.  A  little  over  ten  years  ago  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  all  Kansas  City  resorted  to  yard  privies  in  New  York ;  three 
years  ago  there  were  2,000  privy  sinks;  today  there  are  in  all  only 
about  nine  school  sinks  (a  metal  trough  in  a  brick  vault,  the  trough 
to  be  flushed  daily)  which  have  not  been  entirely  removed.  The 
Tenement  House  Department  of  New  York,  opposed  bitterly  by 
property  interests,  was  finally  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States.  The  thing  can  be  done.  (Veiller,  ''Housing  Reform," 
p.  11 ;  Butler,  N,  Y.  S.  C.  C,  1911,  p.  170.) 

Plate  No.  3  shows  conditions  in  a  typical  negro  district.  Here 
were  36  dwellings  at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  The  chart  shows  21 
privy  vaults  and  sinks,  6  dry  connections,  no  flush  toilet  of  any  kind, 
9  houses  with  no  facilities. 


•KtY-TOADove-nAa- 

H  -Vault- -not-  coDnectei-to  -  sevkr- 
W  •Vt^ult-conn£iit<ii-to-srw«T- 
— O     C.  stern. 

O  Well- 
t  Srjowo  city-wider-  connection- 
    •Dhow»-lin»-o/  oevtr- 

 3bows.l,n«..<y.  w*t«rfl\&in 

Male  No.  3.    Showing:  Use  of  Vaults,  Water  Facilities,  etc.  of  Typical  Negro 

Neighborhood. 
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Plate  No.  4  shows  condition  in  a  white  district.  Three  solid 
blocks  and  half  of  each  of  two  others  appear.  There  are  158  dwell- 
ings, 27  vaults,  118  dry  connections,  12  flush  toilets  (including  one 
anti-freeze) .  It  is  disgraceful  that  only  8  per  cent  of  the  toilets 
are  modern  in  a  district  where  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  vaults. 

This  sewage  is  mostly  drained  into  an  open  sewer,  a  picture  of 
which  appears  in  illustration  No.  7.  There  appear  two  discharges — 
surface  sewage  and  septic  sewage.  An  open  stream  of  filth  such  as 
this  O.  K.  Creek  sewer  in  this  day  and  age,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
is  atrocious.    It  is  gratifying  that  this  stream  of  filth  is  soon  to  be 


No.  7.    "An  Open  Stream  of  Filth."    Septic  Sewer  Discharge  in  a  District  Closely 
Surrounded  With  Residences. 

provided  with  proper  conduits  and  its  objectionable  features  elimi- 
nated. Kansas  City's  sewer  system,  allowing  for  all  its  defects  and 
avowing  that  it  is  capable  of  much  improvement,  is  capable  also  of 
being  made  to  serve  by  far  a  much  larger  percentage  of  citizens.  Wfe 
have  340  miles  of  sewers.   Let  us  use  them  to  their  capacity. 

In  the  six  districts  surveyed,  out  of  a  total  of  5,698  "toilet 
facilities,"  2,942  consisted  of  privy  vaults  and  sewer  connections  with 
no  flush.  Thus  actual  inspection,  count  and  tabulation  force  us  to 
admit  that  in  the  older  sections  of  Kansas  City  51.7  per  cent  of  our 
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contrivances  for  the  disposal  of  human  waste  are  of  the  kind  which 
sanitary  science  pronounces  an  absolute  menace  to  health,  which 
common  sense  recognizes  as  an  outrage  on  decency,  and  which  an 
aroused  civic  pride  most  positively  would  not  tolerate. 

Our  local  health  authorities  recognize  the  evil.  "There  are  far 
too  many  wooden  privies  scattered  about  the  city,  which  are  unhealthy 
and  unsightly  and  should  be  destroyed."  Sanitary  science  is  agreed 
that  typhoid  fever  is  bound  up  with  the  presence  of  vaults.  The 
common  house  fly  does  the  damage.  Wallowing  on  the  top  of  de- 
caying fecal  matter,  the  fly  begins  its  journey  to  the  screen  door  of 


No.  8.    A  Row  of  Privieg  Only  Two  Blocks  From  Twelfth  and  Grand 


the  house  near  or  far.  Your  neighbor's  flies  are  not  concerned  with 
confining  their  visits  to  your  neighbor's  house.  Bad  conditions  any- 
where are  quite  liable  to  affect  you  and  yours.  Severe  weather  dis- 
courages proper  attention  to  the  demands  of  nature.  Fear  of  dark- 
ness has  the  same  effect.  Use  of  indoor  vessels  is  encouraged,  and 
the  presence  of  same  in  houses  for  indefinite  time  is  closely  related 
to  the  problem  of  the  health  of  the  residents.  "Many  of  these  closets 
are  veritable  breeding  places  for  insects  and  flies,  which  are  a  means 
of  transmission  of  intestinal  diseases  and  other  dangerous  maladies." 
"Old  open  privy  vaults  are  also  a  filthy  means  from  which  the  house 
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fly  can  carry  disease  germs,  and  should  be  destroyed/'  (Report 
"Board  of  Hospital  and  Health,"  1909-10,  pp.  53  and  54.) 

The  same  report  states :  "No  closet  should  be  constructed  within 
the  city  limits  unless  it  is  built  of  matched  lumber,  about  8  feet  high, 
4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  to  have  a  window  on  each  side  screened 
with  wire  netting  to  keep  the  flies  out,  the  vault  to  be  of  concrete,  so 
constructed  that  a  receptacle  can  be  placed  underneath  to  be  emptied 
frequently.  The  lower  part  of  the  vault  to  be  protected  by  a  hinged 
door,  screened  so  that  no  animals  or  vermin  can  gain  access." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  sanitary  ordinances  are  satisfied  with  8- 


No.  9.    Not  Calculated  to  Develop  the  Aesthetic  Taste  of  Young  Citizens. 


foot  water-tight  vault  or  cesspool.  It  may  be  open  to  flies  and  insects. 
We  allow  such  an  insanitary  monstrosity;  nothing  less  than  "mon- 
strosity," for  the  privy  vault  has  long  been  awarded  the  palm  as  an 
efficient  promoter  of  typhoid  fever.  Even  within  the  legal  require- 
ment the  vault  need  not  be  emptied  till  "the  contents  are  nearer 
than  three  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  immediately  adjacent." 
(Sanitary  Laws,  Sec.  852.)  Think  of  storing  fecal  matter  in  great 
masses  close  to  our  living  and  sleeping  rooms — noisome,  nasty,  need- 
less crime  against  health,  decency  and  morality.  It  is  time  that 
Kansas  City  awake  to  the  filthiness  of  the  15,000  plague  spots  in 
our  fair  city  and  reduce  the  number  to  the  minimum. 
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No.  10. 


Privy  Vault  Used  By  Occupants  of  Three  Buildings— Two  Feet  From 
Kitchen  Door. 
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Will  anyone  arise  to  present  a  brief  in  support  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  dry  sewer  connections  ?  Let  not  that  one  thus  advertise 
his  ignorance.  Local  contamination  incident  to  dry  connections,  and 
the  clogging  of  the  same,  link  this  type  to  the  privy  vault  as  like  evils. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  an  argument  in  this  day  and  age  for 
their  preservation.  Their  appearance  is  a  disgrace  to  any  city  that 
preter.ds  to  look  after  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  in  its  children. 
Long  rows  of  the  little  shacks  which  invariably  give  way  to  dilapida- 
tion blur  long  blocks  of  our  yards  and  alleys.    (Illustration  No.  9.) 

Baltimore  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  the  building  of  a 
comprehensive  sewer  system  and  sewage  disposal  plant.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  city's  70,000  privy  vaults  has  been  decreed,  and  will  follow. 
Buffalo  has  steadily  worked  on  the  problem  until  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  something  like  500. 

Buffalo  provides  by  ordinance:  "No  person  shall  construct  or 
maintain  any  privy  vault  or  cesspool  for  sewage  on  any  premises  sit- 
uated on  any  street  within  the  city  where  there  is  a  sewer  and  city 
water  in  the  street."  That  appears  explicit  and  comprehensive.  (Il- 
lustration No.  10.) 

Why  should  the  city  tolerate  this  nuisance  when  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  danger  lurks  everywhere?  Kansas  City  should 
adopt  as  a  housing  slogan :  "Tolerate  only  the  absolutely  necessitous 
vault."  And  then :  Make  the  number  of  the  necessitous  vaults 
fewer  and  fewer,  until  the  abominable  thing  disappears  from  our 
midst,  and  we  demonstrate  that  we  "know  better  than  to  surround 
ourselves  with  the  vilest  elements  of  human  waste,  which  we  allow 
to  remain  near  the  homes  of  the  poor  for  long  periods  of  time, 
turning  living  places,  which  should  be  gardens  of  delight  and  centers 
of  sweet  repose,  into  factories  of  contagion,  whose  daily  output  is 
literally  disease  and  death."  (Veiller). 

Ideally,  streets  within  the  city  limits  should  not  be  opened  for 
habitation  until  both  sewer  and  water  mains  are  installed,  with 
insistence  upon  modern  toilets  in  every  dwelling. 


CITY  WATER  NOT  GENERALLY  DISTRIBUTED. 

Kansas  City  owns  its  water  works.  The  city  is  proud  of  its 
record.  The  water  is  good.  The  rate  is  reasonable.  The  quantity 
is  there.  We  ought  to  have  capacity  service,  but  in  fact  such  is  far 
from  the  case.  A  survey  of  six  districts  (See  Table  No.  A)  shows 
4,132  dwellings  with  city  water  (house  or  yard),  113  with  well 
water,  719  with  cistern  water,  128  with  no  water.  This  means 
that  more  than  18.85  per  cent  of  our  population  get  no  benefit  from 
that  which  is  intended  for  the  good  of  all. 

There  are  upwards  of  50,000  buildings  being  used  for  working 
and  living  purposes  in  Kansas  City.    There  are  21,000  or  22,000 
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subscribers  for  city  water.  Allow  that  there  are  some  subscribers 
who  pay  for  water  in  many  buildings,  yet  it  appears  that  there  are 
thousands  of  homes  withiut  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water  afford- 
ed by  the  municipal  water  system. 

Plate  3  shows  five  houses  with  city  water,  one  with  well  and  23 
with  cisterns.  Deduct  three  from  the  number  of  cisterns,  thus  allow- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  both  city  water  and  cistern  on  the  same  lot, 
and  we  have  a  total  of  26  residence  sites  to  be  provided  with  water. 
Of  this  number,  only  5,  or  20  per  cent,  have  city  water.  This  illus- 
trates well  that  the  people  who  most  need  water  in  abundance  and 
convenience  are  least  apt  to  get  it. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  statement  was  found  in  a 


No.  11.    No  City  Water  for  Many  Kansas  City  Homes.    Some  of  the  People  Get 
Their  Water  in  Buckets  From  Saloons. 


portion  of  the  West  Bottoms.  (Illustration  No.  11.)  One  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  houses  were  visited  by  the  inspector,  the  residents 
totaling  543,  divided  as  follows:  Negroes,  290;  American,  135; 
Russian,  36;  German,  21 ;  Austrian,  17;  Greek,  4;  Irish,  7;  Indian,  1 ; 
French,  1.  No  nation  under  the  sun  has  learned  the  art  of  keeping 
clean  without  water.  A  cosmopolitan  group  such  as  this,  living  as 
they  do  in  houses  one-third  of  which  are  not  in  any  condition  to  be 
the  abodes  of  men,  need  every  possible  encouragement  and  persua- 
sion toward  a  decent  standard  of  cleanliness.  But  they  don't  get  it. 
Sixty-one  of  these  houses  were  without  city  water ;  57  had  hydrants. 
"Cleanliness  is   next   to   Godliness."     To   reach  the  latter 
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happy  state  by  way  of  the  former  is  no  easy  accomplishment 
for  people  who,  to  get  water,  are  compelled  to  go  across 
the  street ;  to  cross  the  back  alley  and  enter  a  shop  with  pail  in  hand ; 
to  carry  the  water  for  laundry  and  drinking  purposes  up  one  or  two 
flights  of  stairs  after  walking  around  the  house  to  the  yard  hydrant ; 
to  walk  to  a  spring  along  with  the  "carriers  of  water"  from  eight  or 
ten  other  families,  all  of  which  secure  all  their  water  from  that  one 
source.  It  must  be  admitted  that  when  the  people  without  water 
have  to  carry  it  often  half  a  block  or  more,  and  even  then  are  forced 
to  pay  for  it,  the  situation  is  not  calculated  to  develop  a  fondness  for 


No.  12.    Polluted  Spring  From  Which  Several  Families  Secured  Water.    Note  Out- 
houses at  Top  of  Hill. 


bathing  the  baby,  washing  the  clothes  and  scrubbing  the  floor.  The 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  dirt  in  families  ignorant  or  careless  of  its  effect 
is  to  meet  their  ignorance  with  the  wisdom  that  provides  pure  water 
in  abundance  for  all  the  people. 

An  analysis  of  water  from  61  wells  in  a  district  dotted  with 
privy  vaults  showed  water  from  60  to  be  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 
Wells  are  dangerous.  A  condemned  spring  is  shown  in  Illustration 
No.  12.  The  families  in  the  houses  shown  in  Illustraiton  No.  13 
secured  their  water  from  this  source.  They  liked  it  in  summer 
because  it  was  "always  cold'";  they  used  it  in  winter  because  there 
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was  no  other.  Note  the  steep  grade  with  outhouses  at  the  top,  and 
one  need  not  wonder  why  the  water  was  unfit.  The  installation  of 
a  hydrant  for  the  common  use  of  these  families  relieved  the 
situation  some. 

Cisterns  can  be  kept  clean  and  proof  against  seepage.  In  prac- 
tice they  seldom  are. 

Sunlight  and  air  and  water  are  the  omnipotent  triad  in  health 
preservation.  They  ought  to  be  omnipresent.  If  it  is  a  crime  to 
steal  anybody's  fresh  air  by  building  dwelling  places  into  which 


No.  13.  The  Families  in  All  These  Houses  Used  the  Spring:  Shown  in  Illustration  No.  12. 


fresh  air  cannot  enter,  it  is  also  culpable  to  withhold  water.  People 
do  exist  with  little  water,  but  we  humans  really  live  only  when 
water  is  so  plentiful  that  we  can  afford  to  waste  a  little. 

THE  ROOMING  HOUSE  EVIL. 

West  Side  The  West  Side  district  as  used  in  this  section  of  the 
District  report  embraces  the  territory  between  Eighth  street 

An  Example,  on  the  north,  Eighteenth  street  on  the  south,  Wyan- 
dotte on  the  east  and  the  bluffs  on  the  west.    It  is 
essentially  a  rooming  house  district.    On  every  hand  are  seen  signs 
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like  this :  "Furnished  Rooms,"  "Unfurnished  Rooms,"  "Rooms  for 
Rent,"  "Rooms  for  Light  Housekeeping,"  "Rooms  and  Board,"  etc. 
There  are  all  classes  of  rooms  to  be  found  in  these  various  houses, 
clean  and  unclean,  high  price  and  low  price,  houses  for  men  and 
houses  for  women,  and  houses  for  each  sex  alone,  though  the  last 
are  few  in  number. 

A  history  of  this  district  is  an  interesting  story.  Once  it  was  the 
best  residence  part  of  the  city.  The  territory  west  of  Washington 
street  and  between  Eighth  and  Eleventh,  or  thereabouts,  was  known 
as  "Quality  Hill." 


No.  14.    Housing:  Degeneracy  on  the  "West  Side."    Built  for  One  Family.  Occupied 
By  Five  Families  with  Eigiit  Children — Nineteen  in  All. 


In  twelve  to  fifteen  years  a  complete  transformation  has  taken 
place.  Owing  to  the  encroachment  of  business  and  changes  incident 
thereto,  a  metamorphosis  as  distinct  as  that  from  caterpillar  to. but- 
terfly has  taken  place,  with  the  difference  that  it  has  been  a  butter- 
fly to  caterpillar  rather  than  a  caterpillar  to  butterfly  change.  In 
other  words,  what  was  once  marked  as  a  place  of  beauty  has  become 
by  virtue  of  room  overcrowding,  transient  population  and  other 
causes  a  district  very  sordid  in  comparison  with  what  formerly 
existed.  (Illustration  No.  14.)  Where  once  was  drawing  room  and 
fireplace,  or  library,  walnut  bookshelves,  evening  newspaper  and 
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comfort,  is  now  a  front  room  given  over  to  "light  housekeeping," 
with  gas  plate,  calico  curtains  to  portion  off  one  corner  of  a  room 
for  a  clothes  press,  a  bottle  of  milk  and  a  chunk  of  butter  on  a 
window  stone  just  outside  of  the  window  to  keep  them  from  spoil- 
ing, and  perhaps  two  or  three  children  who,  with  father  and  mother, 
all  live,  eat  and  sleep  in  the  one  room.  A  house  to  house  canvass 
of  this  district  showed  411  rooming  houses,  many,  in  fact  nearly  all, 
of  which  are  boarding  houses  as  well  as  rooming  houses.  The  rooms 
total  2,880,  housing  3,557  lodgers. 

Problems  of  sanitation  and  morality  arise  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  business  pertaining  to  these  rooming  houses. 
An  aggressive  landlady  with  a  lease  in  her  hand,  calling  for  exorbi- 
tant rental,  is  none  too  sensitive  in  regard  to  overcrowded  rooms 
and  conditions  intimately  associated  with  bad  housing.  At  first, 
rooms  may  be  kept  very  clean,  for  the  furniture  is  new,  and  only 
desirable  roomers  are  received.  However,  as  business  goes  on,  furni- 
ture deteriorates  in  quality,  and  unfortunate  selections  are  made  in 
accepting  applicants  for  rooms ;  or,  as  business  may  become  dull, 
there  is  a  surrender  of  rooms  for  almost  any  price  obtainable. 
There  is  accordingly  no  standard  of  sanitation  and  decency  in  the 
reception  of  roomers,  and  the  general  character  of  the  house. 

Of  the  411  rooming  houses  noted  above,  only  111  have  parlors 
or  reception  halls  in  whhh  the  roomers  may  receive  callers.  Thus 
there  are  300  of  these  rooming  houses  where  women  cannot  receive 
company  except  on  the  street,  at  the  park,  at  the  public  dance  hall 
or  some  such  substitute — unless,  perchance,  she  has  the  right  to 
entertain  company  in  her  own  room.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  district 
now  under  consideration  this  permission  is  almost  universally  given. 
This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  roomers  are  almost  universally 
inclined  to  be  improper  in  their  demeanor  toward  male  callers,  but  it 
does  mean  that  in  some  instances  such  is  the  case,  and  in  all  cases 
the  practice  is  vicious  with  direct  tendency  toward  evil.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  men  and  women  rooming  in  the  same  house  to  become 
more  familiar  than  the  conventionalities  would  sanction.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  these  rooming  houses  have  rooms  for 
both  men  and  women ;  only  53  are  limited  to  the  reception  of  one 
sex  alone. 

Furthermore,  the  toilet  facilities  too  often  are  inadequate.  While 
they  may  be  "adequate"  within  the  definition  of  the  ordinances,  i.  e., 
one  toilet  for  every  twenty  users,  they  are  decidedly  inadequate  to 
take  care  of  the  morals  of  the  occupants  of  the  various  rooms  in 
these  houses.  Where  young  men  and  young  women  on  the  same 
floor  of  a  small  house  are  dependent  upon  the  same  bath  and  toilet, 
the  arrangement  makes  for  a  familiarity  which  breeds  not  contempt 
but  lust. 

Plate  No.  5  illustrates  the  case  in  point.  This  is  not  claimed  to 
be  typical,  but  it  does  show  one  evil  which  exists  in  many  forms. 
The  toilet  and  bath  shown  on  this  plate  are  on  the  second  floor  of  a 


Plate  No.  5.    Showing  Publicity  of  Bath  Room  and  Toilet. 
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three-story  and  basement  rooming  house.  There  is  a  toilet  in  the 
basement,  but  it  is  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  housekeeper 
and  assistants  who  occupy  the  four  basement  rooms.  There  are  18 
rooms  in  this  house.  Men  and  women  are  received.  It  is  a  moderate 
priced  house,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  management  to  allow  any  irregular  conduct. 

There  is  a  door  from  the  hall  to  the  bathroom  and  another  door 
from  the  hall  to  the  toilet,  both  doors  being  close  to  each  other. 
There  is  no  door  between  the  toilet  and  the  bathroom,  but  there  is 
a  great  open  window  space  of  perhaps  10  square  feet  in  area.  The 
bottom  of  this  window  space  is  about  5  feet  10  inches  from  the 
floor.  There  is  no  means  of  closing  up  this  space  in  the  interest  of 
privacy.  A  man  of  average  height  in  the  toilet,  standing  on  tiptoe., 
could  see  most  of  the  floor  space  in  the  bathroom,  and  by  standing  or. 
the  toilet  stool  could  very  easily  command  a  full  view  of  the  interior 
of  that  room.  This  situation  means  that  no  woman  can  give  proper 
attention  to  toilet  or  bath  demands  in  that  house  without  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  may  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  a  viciously  curious 
man. 

"Light  housekeeping"  is  very  common.  This  was  referred  to 
above  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  common  practice  is  to  install  a 
two-burner  gas  plate,  with  a  rubber  pipe  from  an  ordinary  gas  fix- 
ture. -  A  newspaper  is  pinned  against  the  wall  to  keep  the  grease 
from  the  wall  paper — a  precaution  usually  uncalled  for  as  far  as  the 
present  sanitary  condition  of  the  wall  paper  is  concerned.  A  pail  of 
water  is  upon  the  table,  an  improvised  "pantry"  made  of  a  large  soap 
box  with  cheap  dust-collecting  curtains  in  front,  is  nearly  always 
present ;  an  uncovered  receptacle  for  garbage  is  in  one  corner  of 
the  room ;  old  shoes  and  clothes  are  scattered  here  and  there ;  and 
light  housekeeping  becomes  an  institution  which  is  as  far  away  from 
the  ideal  "home"  as  the  imagination  can  picture.  The  price  will  be 
on  an  average  of  $4  per  week  for  a  "furnished  room" — "furnished" 
with  furniture  that  has  been  in  use  for  a  period  of  time  not  on  rec- 
ord; "furnished"  with  opportunities  to  become  cross  and  quarrel- 
some from  the  effects  of  bad  air,  improperly  cooked  food  and  the 
monotony  of  the  scene ;  "furnished"  with  an  atmosphere  that  tends 
to  promote  discord  between  husband  and  wife  who  are  thus  "enjoy- 
ing" their  home  life.  When  children  are  living  under  these  condi- 
tions, as  is  frequently  found,  it  becomes  necessary  for  all  who  study 
the  situation  to  make  generous  allowance  for  their  defects  and  to  pass 
summary  judgment  upon  the  father  and  mother  who  may  be  shiftless 
enough  to  betray  their  obligation  of  parenthood  by  keeping  them  in 
such  environment. 

A  great  many  light  housekeepers  are  such  because  of  shiftless- 
ness.  It  is  easy  to  get  along  from  hand  to  mouth  in  this  way,  pro- 
viding that  room  rent  and  the  very  bare  necessities  are  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  resort  to 
light  housekeeping  as  a  temporary  shift,  e.  g.,  a  structural  steel  work- 
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er  may  come  to  the  city  for  three  months'  work.  He  brings  his  wife 
and  family  with  him.  Naturally,  wanting  as  little  expense  as  possi- 
ble, he  takes  rooms  for  light  housekeeping.  He  lives  and  keeps  his 
family  in  that  shiftless  manner  until  he  moves  on  to  another  city. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  stress  of  circumstances  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  this  kind  of  life.  A  woman  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, with  children  to  care  for,  resorts  to  this  kind  of  life  in  a  tene- 
ment, after  perhaps  putting  her  furniture  in  storage;  or  a  woman 
who  is  tired  of  living  with  a  dissipating  husband  does  the  same  thing. 
Perhaps  the  husband  reforms  and  comes  back  to  live  with  the  wife  in 
the  furnished  rooms.  They  manage  to  eke  out  an  existence,  but  can- 
not get  possession  of  the  furniture  through  inability  to  pay  the 
charges.  It  may  be  that  the  woman  by  this  time  may  be  hopelessly 
given  over  to  this  more  or  less  easy  way  of  existence  and  voluntarily 
continues  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  makes 
for  indecency,  carelessness,  ill  health  and  inefficiency. 

But  perhaps  we  should  not  in  this  connection  take  space  to 
further  discuss  this  evil.  The  deplorable  conditions  exist.  What 
shall  we  do  to  correct  them?  In  the  main,  a  good  housing  regime, 
based  upon  correct  principles,  a  sensible  code  and  an  active  philan- 
thropic agency  is  the  solution. 

Standardizing-  One  wa^  to  meet  tne  situation  and  to  provide  for 
the  Rooming  ^e  sa^ety  °f  both  men  and  women  who  desire 
House  places  in  which  to  room  is  to  standardize  these 

various  rooming  houses  by  creating  "white  lists" 
and  giving  publicity.  It  can  be  done.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
house  inspectors'  cards  will  give  us  the  information  we  want  as  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  houses. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  courteous,  careful  and  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
the  house  could  be  made.  Information  also  should  be  obtained  re- 
garding the  character  of  the  landlord  or  landlady,  and  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  roomers,  and  it  should  be  done  on  a  comprehensive 
scale,  big  enough  to  provide  endorsed  places  for  thousands  of  appli- 
cants, if  necessary.  Some  well-qualified  and  well-known  organization 
or  institution  ought  to  undertake  this  work.  It  is  needed  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  men  and  women.  A  form  of  "Application  for 
Endorsement"  is  herewith  submitted : 


APPLICATION  FOR  ENDORSEMENT. 

Name   Nationality   Address  

Own,  lease  or  rent   Name  of  owner  or  agent  

Phones  Car  lines  

How  long  at  this  address   Previous  address  

References  

Remarks  

Take  men   Women   White   Colored   Transients. 

No.  sleeping  rooms   No.  double  beds   No.  single  beds  
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No.  cots   No.  rooms  with  three  beds   Two  beds   One 

bed   Greatest  number  using  any  one  bed   Beds  used  double 

shift  day  and  night  Entire  number  persons  that  can  be  lodged  

How  heated   How  lighted   No.  toilets  

No.  bath  tubs   Separate  accommodations  for  sexes  

Parlor  or  reception  rooms  Entertainment  of  company  in  rooms 

allowed   Piano   Provision  of  recreation  in  house 

  What   House  rules  enforced  

What  are  they  (send  copy).    Allow  light  housekeeping  Laundry 

privileges   Heat  furnished   Price  rooms  (week) 

 Table  board   Price  


CONGESTION  AND  OVERCROWDING. 

Kansas  City  has  a  very  considerable  number  of  tenements,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  have  a  tenement  house  problem  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  found  in  New  York  City  or  in  the  north  end  of  Boston. 
The  great  majority  of  its  working  people  are  housed  in  one  family 
residences.  At  the  time  that  this  chapter  is  written  (May,  1912)  the 
census  figures  for  1910  are  not  available,  but  according  to  the  census 
of  1900,  62l/2  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in  one  family  houses, 
19  5-10  per  cent  in  two  family  houses,  and  18  per  cent  in  dwellings 
with  three  or  more  families.  This  is  a  good  record  when  compared 
with  (Greater  New  York,  where  71  per  cent  live  in  tenements,  or  in 
Cincinnati,  where  54  per  cent  live  in  such  dwellings ;  but  it  is  poor 
when  compared  with  some  Eastern  and  a  majority  of  Western  cities. 
In  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Denver  and  Omaha  less  than  6  per 
cent  live  in  houses  with  three  or  more  families. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  growing  tendency  toward 
congestion  is  found  in  the  census  figures  of  1890,  as  compared  with 
those  of  1900.  In  the  former  year  only  7.8  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population  lived  in  dwellings  with  more  than  three  families,  showing 
that  in  1900  this  had  more  than  doubled  (18  per  cent).  There  is 
no  way  of  securing  data  determining  the  tendency  from  1900  to  1912, 
but  were  the  same  proportion  to  hold  true,  Kansas  City  would  now 
have  almost  45  per  cent  living  in  tenements  or  apartments  with  more 
than  three  families  to  a  dwelling.  This  is  not  to  be  believed  by  one 
familiar  with  the  city,  and  we  do  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  census  of  1910  when  finally  compiled  will  show  a 
decided  advance  in  the  proportion  of  population  living  in  dwellings 
of  this  kind,  as  compared  with  1900.  The  following  table  shows  the 
proportion  of  tenements,  residences,  apartments,  etc.,  of  the  houses 
which  have  been  investigated,  also  the  relative  population  of  them : 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number  of 

Per  Cent  of 

of  houses 

of  houses 

individuals 

individuals 

3,230 

63.92 

17,153 

49.27 

Tenements  

730 

14.45 

7,928 

22.78 

433 

8.57 

3,862 

11.09 

Distinct  lodging  houses.. 

.  633 

12.53 

5,715 

16.41 

Bawdy  houses  

27 

.53 

156 

.45 

Total  houses  in  study. . 

.  5,053 

100.00 

34,814 

100.00 
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This  classification  is  based  on  the  definition  of  a  tenement  as 
being  a  place  in  which  three  or  more  families  live,  with  toilets,  halls 
and  home  facilities  used  in  common,  and  apartments  as  including  all 
dwellings  with  two  families  or  more  which  have  separate  baths  and 
toilets.  There  were  730  tenements,  or  14.45  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Adding  the  apartments  to  this  estimate,  which  was  the 
method  employed  in  taking  the  census  above  referred  to,  there  are 
a  total  of  1,163  tenements,  or  23.02  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The 
population  of  these  constitutes  33.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  districts  studied.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  districts  which 
were  inspected  included  the  chief  tenement  house  districts  of  Kansas 
City.  It  shows  conclusively  that  private  residences  are  as  much  in 
need  of  inspection  as  are  tenements,  for  63.92  per  cent  were  private 
residences,  housing  49.27  per  cent  of  the  population  studied,  and 
these  residences  had  frequently  just  as  serious  defects  as  did  the 
tenements.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  among  the  tenements  that  land 
congestion  is  found. 

The  tenement  houses  covered  in  this  survey  generally  are  two 
or  three  stories  in  height.  Not  a  single  one  has  been  found  which 
exceeds  five  stories.  Happily,  this  reduces  the  evils  which  may  exist, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  apartment  houses.  Those  of  modern 
construction  are  frequently  higher  than  the  tenements.  Most  of 
these  do  not  lie  in  the  territory  covered  by  this  survey,  but  within 
these  districts  one  apartment  house  was  found  eight  stories  in  height. 

The  tenements  are  not  restricted  to  any  one  section.  They 
are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  city,  an  example  of  which 
is  given  in  Illustration  N'o.  15.  We  are  wont  to  pass  along  the 
street  and  imagine  our  neighbors  in  better  condition  than  they  really 
are  because  of  the  imposing  exterior  of  their  residences.  A  casual 
investigation  of  the  interior  of  many  splendid  appearing  apartments 
and  residences  would  counteract  this  impression.  On  the  West  Side 
District,  north  of  Eighth  Street  and  west  of  Main  Street  to  the 
bluffs,  there  were  found  178  tenements  out  of  a  total  of  1,048  resi- 
dences. In  the  North  Side  District,  north  of  Independence  Avenue 
and  east  of  Grand  Avenue,  there  were  388  tenements  out  of  a  total 
1,552  houss,  while  in  the  Swope  Settlement  District,  east  of  Grand 
Avenue  and  south  of  Ninth  Street  as  far  as  the  terminal  tracks,  out 
of  712  dwellings  inspected,  106  were  tenements.  These  tenements 
are  a  result  of  housing  degeneracy.  Apartment  houses  and  large 
family  houses  intended  for  one  family  are  converted  into  tenements. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  West  Side  rooming  house 
district,  which  is  described  in  a  preceding  section. 
nv#wrrtwr1incr  ( )nc  °^  tne  ^est  examples  of  this  is  furnished  by 
of  Houses  McClure  Flats  (Illustration  No.  16).    Lack  of  or- 

on  the  Lot        dinances  on  the  subject  makes  it  possible  for  these 
to  be  built,  monopolizing  80  per  cent  of  the  ground 
space.   They  constitute  almost  a  solid  block  with  business  houses  on 
one  side,  as  can  be  seen  from  Plate  No.  6,  which  gives  a  fairly  accu- 


No.  16.    McClure  Flats.    Front  View. 


Plale  No.  6.    Showing:  80  Per  Cent  of  Lots  Occupied  and  Present  Law  Not  Violated. 
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rate  diagram  of  the  crowding  in  this  section.  One  row  of  houses 
fronts  on  McGee  Street,  while  two  rows  face  on  the  narrow  street 
called  Central  Alley  in  the  middle.  The  lack  of  yard  space  in  the 
rear  and  the  general  lack  of  cleanliness  is  well  shown.  There  have 
been  frequent  clean-up  campaigns  to  make  these  flats  more  fit  for 
habitation,  but,  after  a  period  of  agitation  has  passed,  conditions 
resume  their  normal  state.  It  is  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility  to  produce  a  decent  environment  when  buildings  them- 
selves are  not  planned  with  any  view  towards  the  comfort  of  the 
occupants.    (Illustration  No.  17.) 


No.  17.    Lot  Congestion  to  the  Limit,  Yet  the  Present  Law  Is  Not  Violated. 


The  city  ordinances  at  present  allow  80  per  cent  of  interior  lots 
to  be  covered  by  dwellings.  This  is  an  absurd  provision  for  a  city 
situated  as  is  Kansas  City,  with  abundant  space  over  which  to  spread. 
Land  congestion  is  invited  and  the  municipality  need  not  blame 
builders  for  taking  advantage  of  lax  laws.  Other  centers  of  land 
overcrowding  are  found  scattered  over  the  city.  One  of  the  other 
notable  instances  is  found  in  the  Italian  section  of  the  North  End, 
where  there  are  numerous  places  of  houses  occupying  almost  the 
entire  lot  at  the  same  time  that  room  overcrowding  is  found  within 
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the  houses  themselves.  Since  there  are  no  regulations  to  the  con- 
trary, a  large  number  of  rear  houses  are  being  built.  Out  of  276 
rear  houses,  in  all  the  districts  studied,  140  were  found  in  this  north- 
ern section,  and  their  number  is  increasing  constantly. 

Room  Room  overcrowding  is  prevalent  in  spots  about 

Overcrowding,  the  city.  A  most  striking  example  is  found  in 
a  tenement  on  the  West  Side,  where  two  rows  of 
houses  are  built  facing  upon  a  court.  A  picture  of  one  of  these 
rows  of  houses  is  found  in  Illustration  No.  15,  mentioned  above. 
The  investigator  found  ninety-four  families,  composed  of  263 
individuals,  occupying  138  rooms.  Bad  as  the  general  average  was 
for  this  tenement,  it  is  made  much  worse  by  illustrations  of  individ- 
ual families.  One  family  of  seven  individuals,  three  with  six,  eight 
with  five,  and  thirteen  with  four,  lived,  ate  and  slept  in  single  rooms. 
That  this  row  of  tenements  should  have  developed  a  number  of  cases 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  during  the  late  winter  and  spring  of  1912 
need  not  be  a  source  of  surprise. 

Room  overcrowding  for  the  whole  number  of  houses  studied  is 
shown  by  the  figures  in  Table  B. 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  surprising  amount 
of  room-overcrowding  in  the  districts  studied.  There  are  two 
families  of  seven,  four  families  of  six,  sixteen  families  of  five, 
thirty-two  families  of  four,  seventy-five  families  of  three  and  357 
families  of  two,  or  a  total  of  486  families,  which  occupy  only  one 
room  each  for  living,  sleeping  and  eating  purposes.  A  total  of  1,451 
families  have  only  two  rooms  each,  of  which  163  are  familes  of 
four ;  161  are  families  of  five,  and  29  are  families  of  six.  That  this 
constitutes  overcrowding  no  one  will  question.  This  is  further 
shown  by  the  statistics  as  to  cubic  air  space  in  these  rooms.  (See 
Table  C.)  No  less  than  3,230  out  of  15,657  sleeping  rooms  had  less 
than  400  cubic  feet  ;  1,607  had  between  400  and  500  cubic  feet,  and 
1,776  had  between  500  and  600  cubic  feet  of  air  per  occupant.  A 
total  of  6,613  sleeping  rooms,  or  about  42.25  per  cent,  had  less  than 
600  cubic  feet  per  individual.  Modern  ordinances  on  the  subject 
generally  provide  a  minimum  of  600  cubic  feet  per  individual. 


DEFECTIVE  CHEAP  LODGING  HOUSES  OF  THE 
NORTH  END. 

Relation  to  The  cheap  lodging  house  is  to  the  homeless  man 
the  Housing  what  the  slum  is  to  the  family.  It  harbors  the 
Problem.  poorest  and  most  unfortunate  among  men,  just  as 

the  tenements  of  the  congested  districts  shelter  the 
family  which  is  in  misfortune.  Ventilation,  cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion are  sacrificed  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.    The  problem  of  the 
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landlord  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  How  can  low  prices  and  large 
profits  be  secured  at  the  same  time?  Criminal  housing  conditions 
result  with  scant  consideration  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
lodgers.  But  while  attention  has  been  devoted  for  years  to  improv- 
ing housing  conditions  among  dwellers  in  slums,  it  is  but  of  recent 
date  that  any  effort  has  been  made  towards  securing  standard  hous- 
ing for  the  male  lodger.  Meanwhile,  as  has  been  well  said,  "The 
lodging  house  left  to  itself  is  breeding  vice,  crime,  poverty,  sickness 
and  death." 

Character  of  That  so  little  attention,  as  a  general  rule,  has  been 
Lodgers.  paid  to  lodging  houses  is  peculiar  when  it  is  re- 

membered that  the  lodger  in  the  cheap  lodging 
house  is  pre-eminently  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
man  who  is  today  in  a  cheap  lodging  house  in  Kansas  City  may  next 
week  be  in  San  Francisco,  or,  perchance,  in  New  York;  or  he  may 
be  working  on  railroad  construction  in  Montana  or  in  the  harvest 
fields  of  Kansas.  An  investigation  was  conducted  in  1911  among 
the  homeless  men  of  the  North  Side  by  an  investigator  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  to  determine  the  causes  of  unemployment.  (See 
Second  Annual  Report.)  Out  of  2,008  men,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  in  the  cheap  lodging  houses  of  that  section,  57  per  cent  claimed 
to  be  railroad  laborers  when  they  did  work;  8  per  cent  were  farm 
hands ;  8  per  cent  were  engaged  in  building  trades  or  in  construction 
work;  while  27  per  cent  were  scattered  among  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations. These  figures  are  typical  of  what  has  been  found  in  other 
cities,  and  clearly  shows  the  transient  character  of  the  lodgers.  Com- 
mon experience  proves  that  men  of  this  type  are  peculiarly  prone 
to  contagious  diseases.  A  study  of  cases  received  by  the  tuberculosis 
hospital  for  Chicago  showed  that  from  a  single  block  in  the  cheap 
lodging  house  section  of  that  city  174  cases  of  tuberculosis  were 
received  in  five  years.  In  another  block,  forty-two  tuberculosis 
cases  had  been  received,  during  the  same  period,  from  a  single  lodg- 
ing house.  (Solenberger,  One  Thousand  Homeless  Men,  p.  323.) 
But  we  may  conclude  that  veneral  disease  is  very  much  more  com- 
mon among  these  men  than  is  tuberculosis.  Studies  of  these  diseases 
during  the  last  few  years  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  conclu- 
sions that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  men  at  one  time  or  another 
are  subject  to  this  scourge.  Some  writers  place  the  percentage  at 
90  per  cent  or  above.  One  of  the  very  best  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject (Dr.  Prince  Morrow,  Social  Disease  and  Marriage,  p.  25) 
believes  that  75  per  cent  or  more  of  all  men  are  subject  to  gonorrhoea 
at  some  period  of  life.  If  this  be  true  of  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  it 
may  safely  be  inferred  that  at  least  as  high  a  percentage  of  the  men 
who  make  use  of  the  cheap  lodging  houses  are  subject  to  these 
loathsome  diseases.  In  Kansas  City,  the  houses  of  prostitution,  the 
centers  of  infection,  some  of  which  are  filthy  beyond  description, 
immediately  adjoin  the  lodging  house  district.    During  the  spinal 
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meningitis  epidemic  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1911-1912,  thirteen 
cases  of  spinal  meningitis  were  taken  from  the  cheap  lodging  houses, 
and  the  Board  of  Health  found  it  necessary  to  close  nine  of  them. 

Welfare  of  It  is  the  realization  of  facts  such  as  these  that  have 
Homeless  caused  a  strong  movement  to  be  begun  for  strict 
Men.  state  or  municipal  regulation  of  the  "bunkhouse" 

for  transients.  Even  though  it  be  not  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lodgers,  the  safety  of  the  community  at  large  must  be 
protected.  Among  cities  having  adopted  such  regulations  during  the 
last  few  years  may  be  mentioned  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Minneapolis. 

But  fairness  to  the  lodgers  themselves  demands  sanitary  regula- 
tions. Mrs.  Solenberger,  in  her  admirable  discussion,  "One  Thou- 
sand Homeless  Men,"  (page  135)  s?.ys :  "In  the  common  living 
rooms  of  the  lodging  houses,  criminals,  life-long  vagrants  and  the 
most  degraded  and  degenerate  specimens  of  humanity  mingle  with 
men  who  are  merely  unfortunate,  with  inexperienced  lads  from  the 
country  who  have  come  to  the  city  in  search  of  work,  and  with  run- 
away boys  in  their  most  impressionable  period.  The  most  far-reach- 
ing evil  influences  of  the  lodging  houses  are  intangible,  and  their 
ultimate  harmfulness  cannot  be  measured,  or  even  estimated."  Of 
the  one  thousand  men  which  she  studied,  117  were  19  years  of  age 
or  less.  The  cost  to  society  in  the  impaired  usefulness  of  these  men 
can  in  part  be  realized  if,  as  has  been  said,  that  by  staying  several 
months  in  the  average  lodging  house,  the  inmates  are  lost  morally  as 
well  as  physically. 

Number  and  Kansas  City  is  the  center  of  a  strikingly  large 

Type  of  Lodging  population  of  homeless  men.  The  North  End 
Houses.  contains  forty-eight  lodging  houses  which  are 

of  the  typical  lodging  house  type.  The  capacity 
of  these  is  3,282.  The  lodging  house  is  generally  a  three-story  brick 
building,  frequently  with  a  saloon  on  the  first  floor.  The  first  floor 
is  but  rarely  used  for  lodgings,  only  six  houses  being  found  of  this 
character.  In  twenty-two  cases  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  a  saloon. 
Ten  of  the  lodging  houses  studied  are  two  stories  in  height,  thirty- 
three  are  three  stories,  four  are  four  stories,  and  one  is  five  stories 
high.  They  are  generally  found  in  solid  blocks,  or  parts  of  blocks, 
with  no  windows  on  the  sides ;  light  and  ventilation  being  mainly 
secured  from  the  front  and  rear. 

As  to  interior  arrangement,  three  types  are  found :  First,  the 
dormitory  plan,  or  large  open  rooms  permitting  cleanliness  and  the 
free  circulation  of  air  (Illustration  No.  18)  ;  second,  the  cubicle 
plan;  third,  small  rooms.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  these  plans 
is  found.  Where  cubicles  prevail,  a  large  room  is  divided  into 
numerous  small  compartments  with  partitions  generally  of  corru- 
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gated  iron  with  wire  netting  over  the  top  to  safeguard  against  theft. 
In  the  cubicle,  when  the  door  is  closed,  imperfect  ventilation  is 
secured  from  above.  Frequently,  a  few  of  the  cubicles  monopolize 
all  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  they  are  found,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  compartments.  But  the  cubicles  have  one  advantage  and 
are,  therefore,  growing  in  popularity.  They  secure  privacy.  The 
dormitories  do  not  secure  privacy,  but  admit  of  good  ventilation. 
But  the  lodgers  generally  disregard  this  advantage  by  insisting 
that  the  windows  be  closed  during  the  cold  weather.  Single  rooms 


No.  18.    Inside  a  Typical  10,  15  and  20  Cents  a  Night  Lodging:  House. 


secure  privacy,  but  frequently  several  beds  are  placed  in  rooms 
designed  for  one.  Overcrowding  is  present  in  all  three  types — the 
dormitory  type,  the  small  room  type  and  the  cubicle  type.  The 
forty-eight  lodging  houses  contained  what  may  be  termed  752  "single 
rooms"  with  a  capacity  of  1,837;  twenty-seven  dormitory  rooms 
with  a  capacity  of  888  and  twenty-nine  rooms  divided  into  521 
cubicles  with  a  capacity  of  551.  Each  type  of  rooms  has  its  advan- 
tages as  well  as  disadvantages. 
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Overcrowding.  The  minimum  air  space  that  even  the  most  con- 
servative lodging  house  ordinance  provided  for  is 
400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  individual.  The  standard  should  be 
600  cubic  feet,  as  found  in  recent  housing  codes.  But  in  no  less  than 
fewenty-five  of  the  forty-eight  lodging  houses  there  were  rooms  with 
less  than  this  amount  of  air  space  per  individual,  the  number  of 
such  rooms  being  eighty-eight,  with  accommodations  for  507  men. 
One  room  with  lodging  for  six  had  only  200  cubic  feet  per  occupant, 
another  with  twelve  beds  allowed  only  210  cubic  feet,  while  a  large 
dormitory  room  with  a  capacity  for  102  men  provided  only  286 
cubic  feet  per  individual.  The  evil  of  kck  of  sufficient  air  space 
per  individual  was  further  aggravated  by  lack  of  free  circulation 
in  no  less  than  164  out  of  890  rooms.  Sunlight  could  enter  only 
521  of  these,  while  101  were  dark  rooms  in  which  it  was  impossible 
to  read  Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  people  should  read  in 
these  rooms,  but  this  is  a  convenient  standard  for  descriptive  pur- 
poses. Darkness  furnishes  cover  for  dirt  and  a  friendly  environ- 
ment for  germs. 

Baths.  Only  twenty-one  of  the  forty-eight  lodging  houses  studied 
had  baths,  either  tub  or  shower,  leaving  twenty-seven 
houses,  with  a  capacity  of  1,197,  without  any  bathing  facilities  what- 
ever. Assuredly,  in  the  latter  class  of  houses,  it  connot  be  said  that 
the  men  are  dirty  because  they  want  to  be ;  nor  are  those  any  better 
off  who  lodge  in  some  of  the  houses  which  are  classified  as  having 
baths.  In  one  instance,  a  house  with  room  for  168  men  had  just  one 
tub  bath.  It  may  be  surmised  that  even  though  a  waiting  line  be 
formed  to  make  use  of  this  bath  (a  condition  which  was  not  found 
by  the  investigator)  it  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  maintain  clean- 
liness among  all  of  them. 

There  were  just  fifty-two  baths,  twenty-four  of  them  tubs  and 
twenty-eight  showers,  in  all  of  these  lodging  houses  at  the  time  of 
investigation.  Only  five  different  places  had  shower  baths,  and 
out  of  the  twenty-eight  showers  no  less  than  twenty-four  were 
found  at  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  and  its  new  annex. 

Usually,  even  where  a  tub  or  shower  bath  is  provided,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  not  many  lodgers  take 
advantage  of  them  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Cold  water  and  a  cold  room  in  which  to  bathe,  especially 
in  the  winter,  is  not  agreeable  to  most  men  of  this  class. 

2.  The  tub  in  most  cases  is  not  very  inviting,  because  it  is  not 
kept  clean.   The  tub  bath  for  such  public  places  never  is  sanitary. 

3.  The  tub  is  probably  used  for  storage,  or  because  of  imper- 
fect plumbing  is  out  of  commission. 

Public  It  is  evident  that  with  some  encouragement  a 

Bath  Houses,     great  many  of  these  lodgers  would  keep  them- 
selves clean  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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They  must  keep  clean  if  they  retain  their  health  and  self-respect. 
But,  as  stated  above,  many  of  these  lodging  houses  do  not  have 
bathing  facilities.  The  estimated  cost  of  properly  equipping  each 
lodging  house  with  shower  baths  would  be  not  less  than  $200  each. 
There  are  about  fifty  of  these  houses  which  now  have  no  bathing 
facilities.  This  would  make  a  total  expenditure  of  $10,000  divided 
among  the  fifty  houses,  and  a  proportionate  constant  expense  for 
maintenance,  but  the  added  daily  comfort  for  2,000  to  3,000  men 
would  justify  the  outlay.  Besides,  these  should  be  supplemented 
by  public  baths.  The  public  bath  is  found  in  all  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  East  and  San  Francisco  in  the  West.  In  most  cases,  these 
baths  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipalities. 

These  public  baths  are  usually  equipped  with  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  showers,  and  one  to  three  tubs,  the  erection  of  which,  on  an 
average,  costs  about  $12,000,  but  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  portion 
of  Kansas  City  one  could  possibly  be  built  for  about  $10,000.  A  fee 
of  5  cents  is  charged  for  soap  and  towel.  Even  with  this  small 
charge  they  not  only  are  self-supporting,  but  some  of  them  earn  a 
surplus  (p.  39,  Tenement  House  Problems).  The  bath  house  should 
also  be  equipped  with  a  laundry,  affording  a  place  for  the  lodger 
who  has  no  change  of  clothing  to  laundry  his  clothes.  He  can  put 
his  clothes  in  one  of  the  drying  closets,  take  his  bath,  and  by  the 
time  he  is  ready  for  them  they  are  ready  to  put  on,  so  that  he  is 
able  to  leave  the  bath  house  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

If  a  public  bath  should  be  established  in  the  lodging  house 
district  of  the  North  End,  it  would  also  benefit  the  poor  of 
that  congested  tenement  district.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  provided  for  the  residents  of  the  tenements  as  well 
as  of  the  lodging  houses.  There  are  only  sixty-nine  bath  tubs  be- 
tween Locust  and  Woodland,  north  of  Independence  Avenue  in  all 
the  1,549  buildings  inspected.  Should  the  lodging  houses  be  pro- 
vided with  private  baths  the  tenement  population  of  this  part  of 
the  city  would  still  be  in  need  of  a  public  bath  house. 

If  the  utility  of  the  public  bath  should  be  established  by  sup- 
plying the  great  need  in  this  district,  it  would  possibly  be  only  a 
question  of  short  time  when  another  would  be  erected  near  Garri- 
son Square  for  the  colored  people.  Only  two  bath  tubs  were  found 
in  827  negro  homes  in  that  part  of  the  city.  A  like  investment  could 
be  profitably  made  in  the  Southwest  Boulevard  District  near  the 
Adams  School  to  accommodate  the  thousands  of  laboring  people, 
residents  of  a  district  where  there  are  very  few  baths  in  the  tene- 
ments and  small  cottages.  The  money  put  into  such  buildings  would 
add  greatly  to  the  health,  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  City,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  homeless  classes. 
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Toilet  Toilet  accommodations  in  the  lodging  houses 

Accommodations,  were  likewise  totally  inadequate.  The  present 
provisions  of  the  sanitary  ordinances  of  the 
city  provide  that  not  less  than  one  water  closet  or  privy  shall  be 
furnished  for  every  twenty  occupants,  while  the  new  building  code 
provides  that  there  must  be  one  of  these  for  every  fifteen  lodgers. 
Yet,  at  the  forty-eight  lodging  houses  inspected,  with  a  capacity 
of  3,282,  there  were  only  109  toilets  or  less  than  one  for  every 
thirty  individuals.  The  law  was  violated  in  thirty-nine  out  of  the 
forty-eight  lodging  houses.  The  nature  of  the  violation  may  be 
seen  by  two  specific  instances :  one  lodging  house  with  seventy-four 
occupants  had  one  toilet,  and  another  with  seventy-two  was  likewise 
only  provided  with  one  toilet. 

The  arrangement  of  the  toilets  was  also  extremely  bad — twenty- 
four  of  the  lodging  houses  having  forty  toilets  with  no  opening  on 
the  outside  air.  The  effects  on  the  atmosphere  and  the  ventilation 
of  the  rooms  can  well  be  imagined,  particularly  in  those  cases  where 
the  toilets  were  located  in  cubicles  and  consequently  opened  into  a 
common  air  space  with  the  cubicles  used  as  sleeping  rooms. 

General  The  walls  and  ceilings  and  floors  of  the  rooms 

Sanitary  were  frequently  in  a  filthy  condition,  although 

Arrangements,  an  adequate  remedy  for  this  condition  is  found 
in  present  ordinances.  The  spread  of  disease 
was  facilitated  by  the  discredited  roller  towel.  No  pretense  was 
made  in  a  majority  of  houses  that  the  linen  was  changed  for  each 
lodger.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  in  some  instances  a  dozen  occu- 
pants had  made  use  of  the  same  bed  without  change.  Covers  were 
at  times  almost  black  with  dirt. 

The  double  beds  are  more  common  than  single  beds  and  doubling 
up  of  transients  is  very  common.  There  were  1,466  single  beds,  and 
double  beds  with  a  capacity  of  1,804.  Remembering  the  nature  of 
the  men  who  make  use  of  these  lodging  houses,  the  seriousness  of 
such  a  condition  can  well  be  appreciated. 

Lounging  There  were  only  seventeen  lodging  houses  which  made 
Rooms.  any  provision  for  the  spare  time  of  the  lodgers  by  pro- 
viding lounging  rooms.  The  result  was  that  in  a  major- 
ity of  places  the  men  had  to  find  all  their  recreation  outside  of  the 
lodging  houses.  This  recreation  is  most  commonly  found  at  the 
saloons  of  the  neighborhood.  Where  the  saloons  are  located  on  the 
first  floor,  there  is  generally  an  inside  door,  either  in  the  front  or  in 
the  rear,  leading  directly  from  the  lodging  house  to  the  saloon,  which 
very  naturally  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  lodger  who  does  not  wish 
to  step  outside  when  he  desires  a  drink.  Illustration  No.  19  shows 
part  of  an  entire  block  of  lodging  houses  over  saloons.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  most  of  these  houses  to  pass  through  the  bar  rooms  to  reach 
the  sleeping  rooms.    Such  an  arrangement  undoubtedly  fosters  too 
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close  intimacy  with  intoxicants  and  lewd  associations.  It  is  certain  to 
result  in  lowering  the  moral  standard  of  homeless  men  and  women 
who  are  compelled  by  the  stress  of  circumstances  to  choose  habita- 
tion in  such  undesirable  quarters. 

DILAPIDATION. 

The  prevalence  of  small  shacks  and  old  frame  houses,  not 


No.  19.    Every  House  But  One  on  the  Block  a  Lodging  House  Over  a  Saloon. 


only  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  scattered  here  and  there 
in  business  sections,  along  the  Belt  Line  railroad  and  even  in 
some  of  the  best  non-restricted  residence  portions,  makes  it 
of  the  gravest  importance  that  proper  standards  be  established  for 
the  character  and  occupancy  of  one  family  residences.  There  are 
many  small  houses  located  on  leased  ground,  and  many  rear  houses, 
which  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation.    Many  houses  were 
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in  such  bad  repair  as  to  threaten  the  health  of  the  occupants,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  discomforts.  (See  Illustration  No.  20.)  A  house 
that  has  a  roof  so  poor  that  it  leaks  over  its  whole  extent,  where 
the  sky  is  visible  from  every  room,  and  the  walls  and  floor  are 
damp  from  rain  and  melting  snow,  is  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  those  with  dilapidated  porches,  broken 
downspouts,  floors  full  of  holes,  plastering  off  in  large  patches, 
paper  hanging,  and  window  sashes  out.  The  changing  of  grades  in 
some  sections  of  the  city  is  causing  a  very  appreciable  neglect  of 
property.  (Illustration  No.  21.)  Dilapidated  outhouses  are  very 
common. 

A  concrete  example  of  conditions  mentioned  above  is  a  rear 
house  on  Locust  Street,  only  a  few  blocks  from  Central  High  School. 
There  were  three  rooms  in  the  house.    The  walls  were  unplastered 


No.  20.    Dilapidated  Homes  Are  Likely  to  Foster  Careless  Citizens. 


and  unsanitary,  the  floor  filthy  and  repulsive.  The  windows  were 
small  and  few,  and  the  doors  were  in  bad  repair.  Two  of  the  rooms 
with  scant  and  filthy  furniture  were  occupied  by  several  Greeks 
who  conducted  lunch  wagons  on  the  streets.  The  rear  room  was 
used  as  a  stable  for  the  horses,  and  the  approach  to  the  door  of  it 
consisted  of  a  deep  pile  of  foul  manure.  The  only  door  to  the  middle 
room  was  through  this  stable ;  the  door  was  full  of  large  cracks  and 
almost  off  its  hinges.  The  odors  arounds  this  residence  and  barn 
were  almost  unbearable. 

Not  only  is  dilapidation  an  index  of  the  absence  of  civic  pride, 
closely  affecting  the  aesthetic  culture  of  the  people,  but  it  is  usually 
indicative  of  poor  sanitation  and  untidy  housekeeping.  A  neat  house 
and  harmonious  surroundings  are  an  incentive  to  cleanliness  and 
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morality.  It  is  difficult  to  cultivate  good  citizenship  among  any  people 
who  are  allowed  to  live  like  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
family  is  transplanted  from  foul  odors,  dampness,  dilapidation  and 
the  rasping  cares  of  the  slums  to  a  neat  cottage  with  modern  con- 
veniences, with  the  possibilities  of  flowers,  garden  and  quiet,  the 
influence  on  their  home  life  is  apparent.  It  should  require  little 
more  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  good  example  to  cultivate  domes- 
tic felicity,  patriotism  and  respectable  living  in  such  a  home  as  this. 

Rents  and        There  was  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  sep- 
Ownership.      arate  rental  of  the  living  quarters  of  the  families 
visited.    Many  were  reluctant  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation, and  in  such  cases  we  did  not  press  the  point.    In  other  cases 


No.  21.     What  Change  of  Grade  Does. 


the  total  rental  of  a  tenement  house  was  secured,  but  we  could  not 
learn  the  amounts  paid  by  separate  apartments.  On  account  of  the 
canvass  in  District  No.  2  being  confined  largely  to  the  lodging 
houses  and  returns  were  not  complete  for  District  No.  6,  we  have 
omitted  these  districts  from  the  tables.  Table  D  gives  rents  for 
modern  apartments  and  Table  E  for  not  modern  apartments.  Total- 
ing the  results  of  these  tables,  it  is  observed  that  there  are  153 
families  paying  over  $5.00  a  month  for  a  single  room  apartment ; 
133  families  paying  $10.00  or  more  for  a  two-room  apartment;  101 
families  paying  $15.00  or  more  for  a  three-room  apartment  ;  69 
families  paying  $20.00  or  more  for  a  four-room  apartment;  55 
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families  paying  $25.00  or  more  for  a  five-room  apartment;  25  fam- 
ilies paying  $30.00  or  more  for  six  rooms ;  15  families  paying  $35.00 
or  more  for  seven  rooms ;  and  129  paying  $40.00  or  more  for  eight 
rooms ;  or  a  total  of  680  families  paying  $5.00  or  more  for  each 
room  they  occupy.  There  are  2,077  families,  or  75.55  per  cent  of 
all  the  families  renting,  who  pay  $10.00  or  more  for  their  apart- 
ments. 

There  are  1,183  families  who  pay  $15.00  or  more 
There  are  865  families  who  pay  20.00  or  more 
There  are  547  families  who  pay  25.00  or  more 
There  are  355  families  who  pay  30.00  or  more 
There  are  193  families  who  pay  35.00  or  more 
There  are    129  families  who  pay   40.00  or  more 

for  their  houses  regardless  of  number  of  rooms  or  conveniences 
secured.  In  these  four  districts  there  were  2,882  houses  out  of  a 
total  of  3,310,  or  87.28  per  cent  of  the  houses,  which  were  rented 
by  the  occupants. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  these  sections  who  must  live  in  rented 
property  are  paying  too  much  rent  for  the  advantages  they  receive ; 
and  whether  the  amount  paid  is  out  of  proportion  with  investment 
involved;  questions  we  shall  not  undertake  to  answer.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  average  laborer  pays  too  high  rent  for  the 
wages  he  secures. 

"High  rents  and  overcrowding  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 
In  crowded  sections  there  is  a  great  demand  for  apartments.  Land- 
lords can  charge  high  rents  in  proportion  to  those  paid  for  the  same 
accommodations  elsewhere,  and  the  tenants,  to  meet  these,  take  in 
lodgers  or  squeeze  themselves  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible." 
(E.  W.  Dinwiddie,  "Housing  Conditions  in  Philadelphia.")  It 
also  happens  in  some  instances  that  lodgers  are  the  cause  of  high 
rents.  Landlords  are  quick  to  see  an  opportunity  to  charge  higher 
rents  if  the  family  increases  its  income  by  keeping  lodgers. 

We  recommend  the  encouragement  of  ownership  of  small 
homes  as  a  partial  cure  for  the  slum  evil.  As  a  rule,  the  investor 
cares  but  little  about  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his  properties 
except  as  they  return  to  him  a  greater  income,  because  he  does  not 
live  there,  and  his  every  effort  is  to  increase  their  money-making 
power.  The  house  built  for  investment  will  be  built  as  cheaply 
as  possible  to  conserve  this  income.  The  owner  who  has  pur- 
chased a  house  in  which  to  live  will  usually  do  his  best  to  keep  it 
in  repair  and  make  it  clean  and  comfortable.  Upon  this  hypothesis, 
and  for  thrift  as  well,  every  encouragement  possible  should  be  of- 
fered the  poor  to  purchase  their  own  homes.    An  humble  abode, 
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such  as  pictured  in  Illustration  No.  22,  is  preferable  to  the  crowded 
tenement. 

Several  cities  at  home  and  abroad  are  attempting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem very  commendably  by  providing  small  homes  at  a  minimum  cost 
to  the  occupant.  "Los  Angeles  is  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  city's 
land  conveniently  located  to  places  of  labor  for  a  model  housing 
community.  The  funds  for  the  houses  have  been  partly  raised  by 
private  subscription  and  the  fund  for  maintenance  will  be  raised 


No.  22.    Better  and  No  More  Expensive  Than  a  Tenement. 


in  the  same  manner.  The  area  will  be  treated  as  a  landscape  garden 
community.  Houses  of  concrete  to  cost  from  $750  to  $1,000  will 
be  rented  for  $6  to  $8  a  month,  the  same  rental  now  demanded  for 
two  very  dirty  little  rooms  in  the  slums.  If  this  model  community 
is  established,  there  will  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  whether  the 
very  poor  of  many  races  can  be  made  into  good  housekeepers.  If 
a  success,  there  is  plenty  of  capital  in  Los  Angeles  to  continue  the 
experiment."  (Flavel  Shurtloff,  Sec.  of  Ex.  Com.  Nat.  Committee 
on  City  Planning.) 
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POOR  HOUSEKEEPING. 

Educational  Some  such  method  as  the  above  to  supply  the  in- 
Propaganda.  centive  should  be  augmented  by  an  effort  to  teach 
the  people  of  all  the  poorer  districts  a  better  stand- 
ard of  housekeeping.  Many  families  live  in  unsanitary  quarters 
because  of  ignorance.  A  good  housing  code  is  indispensable  to  set  a 
proper  standard  of  living,  but  in  order  to  realize  upon  it  to  the  fullest 
extent  there  must  be  an  educational  propaganda  of  some  kind  to 
accompany  it. 


No.  2A.    Must  Be  Brought  to  a  Realization  of  Dangers  of  Neglecting  Sanitary 

Principles. 


And  what  is  there  to  teach,  you  ask.  There  is  no  phase  of 
household  art  or  sanitary  science  that  is  well  understood  by  the 
poorer  residents  of  our  cities.  They  should  understand  the  laws 
of  health  ;  the  mothers  must  be  taught  how  to  maintain  that  health 
in  the  home.  Principles  of  applied  sanitation,  cleanliness  of  air, 
I" <  >od,  body,  rooms,  kitchen  utensils;  the  correct  method  of  disposing 
of  dirt,  dust,  garbage;  the  dangers  of  defective  plumbing,  symptoms 
of  declining  health,  defective  eyesight  and  hearing,  the  beginning  of 
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tuberculosis,  care  of  the  babies,  the  proper  training  of  children,  the 
value  of  parental  discipline,  and  many  other  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance should  be  instilled  into  the  hearts  and  mindte  of  mothers 
who  desire  to  do  better  but  do  not  know  how. 

The  entire  population  must  be  brought  to  a  vivid  realization  of 
the  dangers  incurred  by  neglecting  and  ignoring  sanitary  principles 
as  applied  to  housing.  The  energetic  fight  carried  on  by  the  anti- 
tuberculosis movement  is  proving  a  powerful  factor  in  housing  re- 
form, because  it  shows,  among  other  things,  how  close  is  the  con- 
nection between  bad  housing  and  tuberculosis.  Newspaper  pub- 
licity and  the  many  articles  in  magazines  on  housing  defects  are  also 
a  great  help  to  the  reformer.  But  only  a  small  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  reached  by  these  agencies,  and  the  very  class  that  is  affected 
most  by  housing  evils  is  the  class  that  is  most  difficult  to  reach. 

Teaching    One  way  to  reach  these  neglected  classes  is  through  the 
Children,    education  of  the  children  in  sanitary  science  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.   France  and  Belgium  have  decided  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  that  instruction  in  the  elements  of  household 


No.  24.    An  Excuse  for  a  Home. 


hygiene  in  the  public  schools  is  a  fundamental  need.  Another  method 
of  education  is  one,  tried  by  Milwaukee,  called  the 
Sanitary  "Sanitary  Squad."  Several  lady  inspectors  were  ap- 
Squad.  pointed  to  make  house  to  house  visits  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts and  to  teach  housewives  the  art  of  housekeeping. 
The  "Sanitary  Squad"  scheme  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  ocular 
demonstration  is  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to  improvement. 
After  a  housing  inspection  has  been  completed  in  a  district,  a  list 
of  delinquent  houses  is  turned  over  to  the  "Sanitary  Squad."  They 
enter  the  designated  houses  accompanied  by  a  police  officer,  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  official  authority,  and  give  the  occupants  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  in  housecleaning.  They  teach  them  how  to 
sweep  and  scrub  and  mop  and  dust,  how  to  hold  a  broom,  how  to 
wash  the  windows,  clean  stairs,  privies,  waterclosets,  kitchens  and 
back  yards.   They  show  them  how  to  dispose  of  garbage,  the  correct 
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use  of  the  bath  tub,  how  to  exterminate  insects,  rats  and  other 
obnoxious  pests  which  are  always  present  in  poor  housing  districts. 
In  fact,  the  entire  flat,  house  or  tenement  is  put  in  as  good  sanitary 
condition  as  possible  and  the  people  given  the  best  kind  of  induce- 
ment to  keep  it  clean.  This  visit  should,  of  course,  be  followed  by 
subsequent  inspection  and  systematic  surveillance  to  produce  lasting 
results. 

Social  Rent  Along  the  same  line,  we  would  suggest  the  co-opera- 
Collectors.  tion  of  landlords  of  the  city  in  the  employment  of 
''Social  Rent  Collectors,"  as  introduced  by  Octavia 
Hill  of  London,  for  the  education  of  the  tenants.  A  model  apart- 
ment should  be  established,  occupied  by  the  "Social  Rent  Collector." 
The  confidence  of  all  the  tenants  is  secured,  and  the  social  worker 
becomes  the  friend  and  advisor  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  tenement  or 
community  on  matters  pertaining  to  domestic  science. 

Friendly  Kansas  City  is  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
Visitors.  "Friendly  Visitor  Department"  of  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation. This  association  has  a  supervisor  of  friendly 
visitors,  who  instructs  volunteer  workers  on  how  to  teach  the  poor 
the  art  of  keeping  house.  They  work  on  the  principle  that  not  many 
poor  housekeepers  are  willingly  dirty,  but  are  ignorant  of  proper 
methods  of  keeping  clean.  There  are  almost  ninety  of  these  visitors 
now  in  Kansas  City.  They  cultivate  the  confidence  of  the  tenants, 
teach  -them  how  to  keep  house,  how  to  cook,  how  to  care  for  the 
babies  and  everything  necessary  in  relation  to  sanitation  and  moral- 
ity. It  is  probable  that  such  accessories  as  day  nurseries  and  group 
meetings  will  be  established  and  every  facility  afforded  the  house- 
keeper to  make  her  home  more  attractive  to  husband  and  children 
than  the  neighboring  saloon  or  place  of  vice. 

A  very  useful  educational  propaganda  could  also  be  carried  on 
in  the  Italian  section  of  the  North  End  and  in  the  negro  districts 
and  the  other  places  where  the  poorer  people  of  Kansas  City  live, 
to  encourage  the  painting  of  the  houses,  the  maintenance  of  vines 
and  flowers  and  grass,  and  the  keeping  of  the  fences  in  good  repair. 
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III.    WHAT  HOUSING  REMEDIES  ARE  POSSIBLE 
UNDER  PRESENT  LAWS? 


Mainly  Dealing  With  Maintenance  of  Old  Buildings. 

Character  of   Regulations   Now  Existing:. 

Sewage,  Toilets  and  Plumbing. — Vaults  must  be  cleaned  if 
sewage  comes  within  three  feet  of  the  level  of  the  ground.  All 
vaults  must  be  displaced  by  "proper  connections"  where  the  Board 
of  Health  insists.  The  Board  of  Health  has  ruled  that  "anti-freeze" 
toilets  constitute  "proper  connection"  wherever  there  is  a  sewer. 
Cesspools  must  be  water  tight. 

Where  there  are  "mains/'  wells  and  cisterns  are  to  be  con- 
demned and  city  water  put  in. 

All  leaky  plumbing  should  be  remedied  at  once. 

Leaky  bath  tubs  must  be  removed. 

Vent  shafts  are  to  be  put  into  toilets  and  kitchen  sinks. 

There  must  be  at  least  one  toilet  for  every  20  persons. 

Wood  enclosed  plumbing  is  to  be  torn  out. 

Overcrowding. — There  is  no  specific  law  on  the  subject.  In 
new  buildings  70  square  feet  superficial  area  is  required,  120  square 
feet  in  at  least  one  room ;  rooms  must  be  at  least  feet  high,  and 
attics  must  be  8^  feet  at  least  half  of  the  way. 

Cleanliness. — The  Sanitary  Code  prescribes  that  every  tene- 
ment and  lodging  house  should  be  whitewashed  in  April  and  Octo- 
ber, and  that  they  shall  be  kept  free  from  any  accumulation  of  dirt, 
filth,  garbage  or  other  matter. 

Basements  and  Cellars. — No  one  is  permitted  to  sleep  in 
damp,  unventilated  and  unsanitary  cellars. 

Ventilation. — In  "inside  rooms"  there  must  be  transom  win- 
dows over  the  door  and  one  additional  window  where  the  Super- 
intendent of  Buildings  orders  it  placed. 

In  tenements  and  lodging  houses  there  must  be  adequate  ven- 
tilators in  the  roof  and  for  inside  rooms.  Transoms  are  to  be 
placed  over  the  door  (except  where  the  door  opens  on  the  stairway 
hall)  and  one  other  window  where  Superintendent  of  Buildings  mav 
fix. 

Dilapidation. — Buildings  may  be  condemned  for  over  50  per 
cent  dilapidation. 

Where  otherwise  dilapidated  among  repairs  that  may  be  secured, 
roof  may  be  repaired,  skylight  and  down  spouts  put  in,  guttering 
repaired  and  cisterns  filled. 

Fire  Protection. — All  three-story  houses  or  more  with  but 
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one  stairway  to  the  third  floor  must  have  a  fire  escape,  unless  they 
have  a  flat-topped  porch  or  protection  of  similar  character. 

Stove  pipes  shall  not  pass  through  more  than  one  floor  nor 
through  the  roof. 

Stove  pipes,  on  entering  woodwork,  must  be  surrounded  by  a 
soapstone  or  tin  or  iron  ring  four  inches  wide. 

The  stove  must  not  be  within  2  feet  of  woodwork  unless  pro- 
tected by  metal. 

Ashes  must  be  placed  in  a  fireproof  box  or  bin,  and  no  inflam- 
mable rubbish  can  be  about. 


No.  25.    Many  Parole  Cases  Here.    Do  You  Wonder?    Study  Congested  Condition. 


No  bakery  nor  any  boiling  of  fat  will  be  allowed  under  any 
tenement  or  lodging  house. 

Court  Yards.  Amount  of  Lot  Which  May  Be  Occupied, 
etc. — No  residence  may  be  built  closer  than  14  inches  to  the  lot  line. 

Apartment  and  tenement  houses  may  cover  80  per  cent  of  any- 
thing, except  the  corner  lot,  and  90  per  cent  of  corner  lot.  Hotels 
may  cover  90  per  cent  of  other  lots  and  95  per  cent  of  corner  lots. 

Inner  courts  must  be  8x12  feet  for  four  stories  and  basement 
and  6  inches  for  each  additional  story. 

(  hiter  courts  must  be  5x8  feet  for  four  stories  and  basement 
and  6  inches  more  for  each  additional  story. 


IV.   SOME  HOUSING  EVILS  WHICH  PRESENT  LAWS  DO 
NOT  ERADICATE. 


Almost  all  of  the  provisions  in  the  present  code  are  concerned 
only  with  tenements,  whereas  a  great  majority  of  the  houses  of 
Kansas  City  are  one  and  two  family  dwellings.  Conditions  in  these 
are  frequently  as  bad  as  they  are  in  tenements. 

Conflicts  and  Laws  bearing  on  housing  may  be  found  in  four 
Inconsistencies  different  sources:  the  building  code  of  Kansas 
of  Present  Laws.  City,  the  sanitary  laws  in  the  general  ordinances 
of  the  city,  the  plumbing  ordinances  and  the 
state  laws  relative  to  fire  protection.  The  main  sources  are  the 
building  code  and  in  the  sanitary  ordinances.  The  provisions  of 
these  different  sets  of  laws  are  not  uniform,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, conflicts  between  them  are  common.  Thus  the  sanitary  code 
provides  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  water  closet  for  every  twenty 
occupants>  while  the  building  code  requires  at  least  one  for  every 
fifteen.  The  requirements  of  the  sanitary  code  are  antiquated  and 
not  specific,  but  leave  too  much  discretion  in  their  enforcement. 
Thus,  the  sanitary  code  provides  that  privies  and  vaults  shall  be 
furnished  with  the  proper  connection  with  the  sewer  when  it  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  a  dry  connection  is  as  much  of 
a  menace  to  health  as  a  privy  or  vault  without  such  a  connection. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  sanitary  laws  as  to  what  shall  consti- 
tute overcrowding,  nor  any  protection  against  the  use  of  basements 
as  living  rooms.  It  takes  one,  not  familiar  with  them,  a  long  period 
of  study  in  order  to  determine  what  is  the  law  governing  any  par- 
ticular problem.    All  makes  for  obscurity  and  confusion. 

Faults  of  the  We  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  measures  rela- 
Building  Code.tive  to  office  and  public  buildings,  character  of  ma- 
terials, stress  and  strain,  etc.,  as  these  are  prob- 
lems for  engineers  and  architects.  The  provisions  relative  to  all 
types  of  dwelling  houses  are  found  mainly  in  Art.  IV  and  VIII  of  the 
Building  Code  adopted  in  1907.  It  is  quite  evident  that  these  follow 
the  provisions  of  the  New  York  tenement  house  law  and  are  not 
applicable  to  a  city  the  size  of  Kansas  City,  where  there  are  no 
material  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  population  over  a  large  area. 
The  maximum  amount  of  lot  allowed  to  be  covered  is  90  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  a  corner  lot  and  80  per  cent  of  any  other  lot,  but  in 
spite  of  this  high  percentage  projecting  fire  escapes  may  cover  part 
of  the  remaining  10  and  20  per  cent.  Yards  behind  tenement  houses 
and  apartment  houses  need  only  be  ten  feet  in  width  in  cases  where 
the  building  is  four  stories  high,  with  an  increase  of  only  six  inches 


for  each  additional  story.  Provisions  as  to  inside  courts  are  likewise 
inadequate.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  height  of  tenements, 
the  section  incidentally  making  provisions  for  tenements  over  100 
feet  in  height. 

The  provisions  enumerated,  instead  of  preventing  congestion, 
openly  invite  land  overcrowding.  Evidently  they  were  written  with 
the  present  conditions  on  Manhattan  Island  in  mind,  and  used  for  a 
middle  class  Western  city  without  adaptation  to  conditions,  where 
higher  requirements  should  prevail  and  where  every  square  foot  of 
soil  is  not  yet  held  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

Faults  of  The  large  number  of  tenements  built  prior  to 

Sanitary  Code.  1908,  as  well  as  all  private  dwellings,  are  not 
the  subject  of  any  housing  regulations,  aside  from 
the  provisions  found  in  the  sanitary  code.  These  provisions  do  not 
cover  a  large  number  of  problems  that  constantly  arise,  thus  leaving 
the  decision  in  each  particular  case  to  the  discretion  of  the  Health 
Department.  The  difficulty  of  securing  conviction  in  court  cases 
naturally  follows  where  no  specifications  exist. 

Nor  are  the  provisions  which  do  exist  sufficiently  explicit.  Too 
much  discretionary  power  is  left  in  almost  all  of  them.  A  typical 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  Section  749,  relating  to  overcrowding. 
Instead  of  providing  a  minimum  of  air  space  below  which  no  build- 
ing should  be  allowed  to  fall,  it  provides,  "No  owner,  agent  of  the 
owner,  lessee  or  keeper  of  any  tenement  house,  lodging  house,  board- 
ing house  or  manufactory  shall  cause  or  allow  the  same  to  be  over- 
crowded, or  cause  or  allow  so  great  a  number  of  persons  to  dwell, 
be  or  sleep  in  any  such  house  or  portion  thereof  as  thereby  to 
cause  any  danger  or  detriment  to  health."  Of  course,  the  standard  in 
case  of  a  complaint  of  overcrowding  would  be  set  by  the  inspector 
who  made  the  investigation.  This  section  also  illustrates  another  big 
fault  found  in  the  sanitary  code.  Its  provisions  are  not  applicable 
to  private  dwellings.  In  the  ordinances  cited  above,  no  relief  is 
afforded  if  a  family  of  eight  or  two  families  with  twelve  individuals 
live  in  the  same  room. 

In  housing  regulation  it  is  essential  that  a  minimum  of  con- 
venience and  comfort  be  established,  below  which  no  building  shall 
be  allowed  to  fall. 

A  classical  illustration  of  the  evils  of  too  great  discretionary 
power  in  matters  of  housing  is  found  in  the  New  York  Tenement 
Code  of  1895.  This  provided  that  no  tenement  house  erected  after 
that  date  should  occupy  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  lot.  This  was 
the  intention  of  those  who  made  the  law.  But  they  added  a  clause 
specifying  that  where  the  ventilation  of  a  building  was  materially 
improved,  the  superintendent  of  buildings  might  allow  75  per  cent  of 
the  lot  to  be  occupied.  The  result  was  that  within  a  brief  period 
of  time,  every  tenement  house  erected  occupied  75  per  cent  of  the 
lot. 


V.    CHARACTER  OF  CODE  NEEDED. 


All  measures  chiefly  concerned  with  social  and  sanitary  matters 
should  be  incorporated  into  one  housing  code.  This  code  should 
primarily  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  dwellings,  but  in  order 
that  a  reasonable  minimum  standard  of  conveniences  might  be  se- 
cured for  new  dwellings,  it  would  provide  as  to  the  percentage  of 
lot  to  be  covered,  the  size  of  yards,  amount  of  window  space,  and 
matters  of  a  similar  character. 

Provisions  for  Water  The  extension  of  water  mains  and  sewers 
and  Water  Closets,  cannot  be  taken  up  in  this  discussion  al- 
though it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  some 
time  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  building  of  houses  is  forbidden 
unless  sewers  and  mains  be  found  in  the  streets.  Every  assistance 
ought  to  be  extended  to  those  who  are  now  trying  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate sewer  system  for  Kansas  City. 

But  it  is  of  vital  importance,  from  a  housing  standpoint,  that 
the  fullest  use  be  made  of  the  sewers  and  water  mains  which  now 
exist.  Every  tenement  or  dwelling  house  of  every  description  should 
have  indoor  water  closets  if  there  be  a  main  accessible.  It  is  crim- 
inal to  permit  the  maintenance  of  noisome  vaults  on  the  streets 
where  sewers  are  found.  Such  vaults  should  be  condemned  at  once. 
Likewise,  running  water  should  be  provided  inside  of  every  house 
where  a  main  is  found  in  the  street.  All  cisterns  and  wells  found 
on  such  streets  should  be  condemned.  In  new  tenements,  every 
apartment  should  be  supplied  with  separate  water  closets. 

Regulations  of  The  cheap  lodging  houses  of  the  city  should  be 
Cheap  Lodging  be  made  the  subject  of  strict  regulation.  They 
Houses.  should  be  made  subject  to  the  following  pro- 

visions : 

1.  Every  lodging  house  should  be  required  to  take  out  a  license 
from  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  such  license  to  specify  as  to  the 
character  of  the  building,  the  number,  location  and  dimensions  of  all 
sleeping  rooms,  the  kind  of  ventilation,  the  number  of  water  closets 
on  each  floor,  the  number  and  kinds  of  baths,  etc. 

2.  Such  lodging  houses  should  be  inspected  regularly  at  least 
once  every  month. 

3.  Every  lodging  house  shall  provide  a  separate  bed  for  each 
lodger. 

4.  All  cubicles  must  be  open  at  the  bottom,  leaving  at  least  two 
square  feet  in  area  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 
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5.  Six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  must  be  provided  for 
each  lodger. 

6.  One  water  closet  must  be  provided  for  every  twenty  tenants. 

7.  Lavatories,  and  at  least  one  shower  bath,  must  be  furnished 
on  every  floor  used  for  lodging  house  purposes. 

Prohibition  of       Present  laws  allow  90  per  cent  of  corner  lots 
Lot  Congestion,    and  80  per  cent  of  inside  lots  to  be  occupied  by 
dwellings.    The  limit  ought  to  be  50  per  cent 
for  inside  lots  and  75  per  cent  for  corner  lots.    Yards  at  least  ten 


No.  26.     Your  Wanning  May  Be  Done  Here.     Rear  Houses,  Tenements  and  Privy 

Vaults. 


feet  in  depth  should  be  required  behind  every  dwelling  house,  with 
double  that  width  in  the  case  of  tenements.  For  houses  above  three 
stories,  the  depth  of  the  yard  should  be  increased  two  feet  for  every 
additional  story.  Rear  and  alley  houses  should  .be  strictly  forbidden. 
All  tenements  should  have  adequate  courts. 

In  addition  to  direct  legislation  upon  the  local  needs  in  regard 
to  the  occupancy  of  lots,  the  problem  can  be  effectively  dealt  with 
by  indirect  general  measures,  such  as  providing  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation  from  the  suburbs,  and  the  heavy  taxation  of  all  unused 
land  needed  for  residence  purposes.   This  latter  measure  was  strongly 
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recommended  by  the  New  York  City  Commission  on  Congestion  of 
Population  appointed  by  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York,  also  by  the 
Committee  on  Congestion,  which  recently  reported  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  removal  of  factories  to  suburban  districts  can  also  be  stimulated 
by  providing  for  adequate  shipping  facilities  and  regulating  freight 
and  switching  charges. 

Prohibition  All  rooms  should  be  provided  with  openings  on 

of  Room  the  outside  air,  and,  in  case  of  dark  or  inside 

Overcrowding.  rooms  now  existing,  provision  should  be  made  to 
have  windows  cut  in  to  provide  light  and  venti- 
lation. At  least  one  room  should  contain  150  square  feet  of  floor 
area  and  every  room  should  have  window  area  totaling  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  the  floor  area  of  the  room.  Express  provision  should  be 
made  that  in  place  of  overcrowding,  a  minimum  of  600  cubic  feet 
per  individual  should  be  required. 

It  is  not  possible  to  specify  as  to  all  of  the  numerous  safeguards 
which  a  housing  code  ought  to  provide.  It  ought  to  make  possible 
the  attainment  of  at  least  something  of  a  housing  ideal,  and  if  Kansas 
City  is  to  remain  "a  good  place  to  live  in,"  its  housing  should  provide 
for  detached  homes  insofar  as  possible,  yard  room  for  the  children 
to  play  in,  provide  ventilation  and  light,  sunlight  and  outside 
air  in  each  room,  dry  cellars,  city  water  and  modern  toilet  facilities. 
Modern  tenements  are  not  an  ideal  toward  which  Kansas  City  ought 
to  strive,  although  safeguards  ought  to  be  thrown  about  such  tene- 
ments as  have  been  built  and  may  be  built  in  the  future.  These  ad- 
vantages will  be  much  easier  to  secure  now  than  ten  years,  or  even 
five  years,  hence.  On  account  of  existing  laws,  conditions  are  grow- 
ing worse  every  day.  To  remedy  these  conditions  will  be  a  much 
greater  cost  to  the  city,  with  much  greater  difficulty,  than  will  the 
enactment  of  proper  laws  now  to  safeguard  future  development. 

Adequate  Any  housing  law,  to  be  effective,  must  be  enforced 
Inspection  not  only  on  complaint,  but  when  complaint  is  not  made. 
Provided.  The  tenants  generally  do  not  know  to  what  conveni- 
ences they  are  entitled.  They  frequently  violate  pro- 
visions of  a  housing  code  without  knowing  that  their  acts  constitute 
a  violation.  Provision  should  be  made  for  systematic  inspection  on 
the  initiative  of  a  single  department  of  city  government,  so  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  same  may  be  placed  and  that  a  determinate 
system  be  formulated  and  carried  out.  Good  housing  laws,  without 
adequate  provision  for  persistent  and  energetic  enforcement  of  the 
standard,  would  fail.  The  city  of  New  York  has  several  hundred 
tenement  house  inspectors  who  are  trying  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
which  lack  of  proper  laws  and  law  enforcement  have  produced  in 
that  city.  It  would  be  a  far  better  investment  for  Kansas  City  to 
provide  the  means  whereby  the  conditions  on  Manhattan  Island  may 
be  avoided. 
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VI.    ADVANTAGES  OF  PROPOSED  CODE. 


The  housing  code  herewith  submitted  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  needs  of  Kansas  City.  It  is  now  in  force  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  has  been  pronounced  the  best  housing  code  found  in  the  United 
States  by  the  leading  housing  experts  of  the  country.  It  is  closely 
modeled  after  Veiller's  Model  Tenement  House  Law,  but  has  been 
changed  to  meet  the  conditions  found  in  a  city  of  200,000.  It  also  is 
made  applicable  not  only  to  tenements,  but  also  to  dwelling  houses 
in  any  form  whatever.  A  further  advantage  is  found  in  that  a  large 
number  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  stood  the  tests  of  courts, 
notably  those  sections  for  which  the  New  York  code  is  used  as  a 
model.  The  portion  of  the  law  relating  to  lodging  houses  is  modeled 
after  the  Minneapolis  code,  which  is  proving  a  wholesome  remedy 
for  the  lodging  house  evils  of  that  city. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  here  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  code  to  meet  evils  which  are  shown  to  exist  by  the  study 
of  Kansas  City  housing  conditions.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
chief  provisions : 

1.  Vaults  are  prohibited  entirely  in  connection  with  new  tene- 
ment houses,  and  only  allowed  in  case  of  private  residences  where 
no  sewer  is  accessible.  Wherever  sewers  are  found,  indoor  water 
closets  must  be  installed. 

2.  Running  water  must  be  provided  in  all  new  tenements  and 
new  dwellings  where  mains  are  accessible,  and  in  the  case  of  old 
tenements  and  dwellings,  sufficient  water  must  be  supplied. 

3.  In  new  tenements  each  apartment  must  be  supplied  with 
separate  water  closet  except  in  case  of  one-room  apartments,  when 
two  may  use  one. 

4.  Lodging  houses  regulated  according  to  best  principles  of 
housing. 

5.  Lot  congestion  is  prevented  by  limiting  area  to  be  occupied 
in  case  of  corner  lots  to  75  and  80  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  in  case 
of  interior  lots.  The  height  of  tenement  and  dwelling  houses  is 
limited  to  width  of  the  street,  unless  set  back. 

6.  Rear  and  alley  houses  are  prohibited. 

7.  All  new  tenements  as  well  as  dwellings  must  have  yards  of 
a  liberal  size. 

8.  Six  hundred  cubic  feet  per  individual  is  the  minimum  in 
cases  of  overcrowding. 
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9.  For  all  purposes  of  the  code,  tenements  include  apartment 
houses. 

10.  A  dwelling  with  two  families  constitutes  a  tenement. 

11.  The  code  is  applicable  to  dwelling  houses  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding the  one-family  house. 

12.  Janitors  must  be  provided  in  all  tenements  with  six  or 
more  families. 

13.  Living  in  cellars  is  prohibited  and  in  basements  is  only 
allowed  by  permit,  where  a  number  of  sanitary  regulations  are  in 
force. 

14.  Responsibility  for  systematic  inspection  and  enforcement 
of  provisions  relating  to  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  is  placed 
with  a  single  department  of  city  government. 


No.  27.    Near  Convention  Hall.    The  Poor  Housing:  Conditions  Are  Apparent  From  a 

Casual  Glance. 


VII.    RECONCILING  THE  NEW  CODE  WITH  EXISTING 

LAWS. 


Building  By  amending  Article  VIII,  Section  64  of  the  proposed 
Code.  Building  Code;  by  adopting  a  uniform  set  of  definitions 
in  Article  IV,  namely,  Sections  18,  19,  20,  21,  etc., 
of  the  Building  Code  to  correspond  with  those  in  the  proposed 
Housing  Code;  by  repealing  Section  176  of  Article  XXVI  of  Build- 
ing Code  relative  to  vaults  and  cesspools  and  by  amending  Section 
260  of  Article  XXXVIII  of  Building  Code  relating  to  fire  protec- 
tion so  as  not  to  include  tenements,  apartments  and  dwelling  nouses, 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  housing  provisions  and  building  pro- 
visions separate  and  distinct,  avoiding  confusion. 

Sanitary  The  adaptation  of  the  sanitarv  laws  to  a  new  housing 
Laws.  code  would  be  comparatively  simple.  Sections  749,  757 
and  758,  Article  IV,  Sanitary  Laws,  should  be  repealed. 
The  definition  of  a  tenement  in  Section  745  should  be  made  to  con- 
form with  that  in  the  housing  code  and  of  Article  IV,  Section  754, 
Sanitary  Laws,  should  be  amended  by  making  it  not  applicable  to 
tenements.  All  of  the  provisions  as  to  vaults  themselves  in  regard 
to  care,  etc.,  found  in  Section  838  of  Article  VIII,  Sanitary  Laws, 
and  following  sections  might  be  allowed  to  stand.  There  are  no 
provisions  as  to  the  maintenance  of  these  in  the  proposed  housing 
law  beyond  that  they  must  comply  with  other  city  ordinances.  I* 
will  be  observed  that  there  are  a  few  provisions  of  the  proposed 
code  covered  by  laws  now  existing.  These  have  been  carefully  com- 
pared to  avoid  conflicts.  For  convenience  in  the  execution  of  the 
housing  law  these  have  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  proposed  code. 
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VIII.    PLACING  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  HOUSING. 


One  of  the  difficult  problems  in  formulating  a  housing  regime 
is  to  properly  place  the  responsibility  for  its  successful  operation.  In 
fact,  it  cannot  be  logically  placed  in  toto  upon  any  one  department 
of  City  Government  without  seeming  to  overlap  some  other  depart- 
ment. 


No.  28.     Mexican  Restaurant   Under  Poo)  Hall  and  Drug:  Store.     How  "Would  You 

Like  to  Dine  Here? 


In  formulating  the  proposed  code,  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  phase  of  the  subject.  The  provisions  of  the  proposed 
ordinance  do  not  entail  an  extensive  altering  of  houses  now  in  state 
of  completion.  No  wholesale  condemnation  process  is  contemplated. 
The  actual  changing  of  old  conditions  will  not  be  structural  as  much 
as  it  will  be  along  lines  of  sanitary  and  moral  improvement.  Mat- 
ters which  pertain  exclusively  to  the  strength  of  materials,  etc.,  are 
checked  up  to  the  architectural  experts  in  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Buildings,  and  only  matters  are  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
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posed  code  which  have  to  do  with  light,  air,  toilet  facilities,  cleanli- 
ness, etc.,  all  of  them  matters  affecting  vitally  the  living  conditions 
of  the  people. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  department  of  sanitary  inspection 
does  not  carry  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  housing  problem 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Tenement  Commission,  whose  work 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  inherited  in  1910.  It  is  not  designed 
to  undertake  the  task  and  it  is  not  equipped  with  adequate  machinery 
to  do  it. 


No.  29.     The  Sun  Never  Shines  on  This  Basement  Home. 


A  recent  investigation  was  made  of  the  Register  of  the  Board 
of  Health  as  recorded  on  pages  451  and  452,  August  1,  and  a  few 
days  following;  pages  540,  541  and  542,  December  1-31,  1911,  and 
the  last  three  pages  in  the  1911-12  register,  March  20,  April  15, 
1912.  Said  register  shows  existence  of  nuisances  located  by  street 
and  number,  and  name  of  owner  or  agent  of  property  in  question, 
together  with  recommendation  or  order  of  the  Board  of  Health  with 
a  view  to  abatement  of  same. 
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Pages  were  chosen  dealing  with  three  different  months  in  order 
to  avoid  handling  an  excess  of  cases  due  to  any  particular  season  of 
the  year. 

Of  the  total  complaints  219,  or  51.9%,  concern  the  cleaning  of 
alleys  and  premises  (rubbish,  manure,  etc.)  ;  90,  or  21.3%,  concern 
the  ordering  of  regulation  garbage  cans.  Thus  practically  75%  of 
the  cases  handled,  granting  that  the  selection  is  typical,  deal  with 
nuisances  capable  of  being  observed  by  casual  outdoor  inspection. 


No.  30.    Where  Some  of  "the  Other  Half"    Live.   The  Home  of  a  Family  of  Six. 


The  above  facts  reveal  that  the  work  of  the  housing  inspectors 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  far  from  duplicating  the  work  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health,  supplement  that  work  in  a 
very  necessary  way.  As  will  be  observed  by  examination  of  maps 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  those  portions  of  the  city  where  housing  evils  pre- 
vail are  also  the  places  where  the  ravages  of  juvenile  and  adult 
v  delinquency,  as  well  as  poverty,  are  most  common.    Housing  affects 

the  welfare  of  the  people  in  many  ways.  Although  health  is  one  of 
the  chief  considerations  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
yet  prosperity,  morals  and  good  citizenship  are  also  greatly  affected 
by  it. 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  recent  study  made  by  the  Board 
of  Pubilc  Welfare  that  this  branch  of  the  City  Government  already 
has  the  kind  of  machinery  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work  thoroughly 
and  systematically  in  the  personnel  of  the  District  Superintendents. 

The  housing  of  the  people  is  so  vitally  commingled  with  every 
other  consideration  involved  in  the  uplift  of  the  family  that  the 
District  Superintendents  can  accomplish  the  task  economically.  This 
will  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  new  department  and  will  associate 
proper  housing  with  the  various  other  points  of  contact  in  building 
up  the  home  life  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City. 

The  only  important  change  in  the  relations  between  the  city 
departments  that  is  affected  by  the  proposed  ordinance  is  that  the 
workers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  are  given  more  definite 
power  as  inspectors  and  are  expected  to  take  direct  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  ordinance  instead 
of  acting  under  the  authority  of  another  department. 
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The  following  substitution  is  recommended  for  Articles  IV  and 
VIII  of  the  proposed  Building  Code : 

AN  ORDINANCE 

Governing  the  construction  and  erection,  use,  control,  maintenance,  alter- 
ation, repair,  remodeling,  rebuilding,  moving,  securing  and  in- 
spection of  buildings  and  structures  in  Kansas  City,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  healthful,  safe  and  sanitary  environment  of 
the  occupants  thereof,  and  providing  for  their  safety  when  so 
erected;  also  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof  and  to 
prohibit  the  unlawful  use  of  occupancy  of  such  building  or  build- 
ings. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Definitions  and  General  Provisions. 

Sec.  18.  Meaning  of  Words. — Certain  words  in  this  ordinance  are  de- 
fined for  the  purpose  thereof  as  follows :  Words  used  in  the  present  tense 
include  the  future;  words  in  the  masculine  gender  include  the  feminine  and 
neuter;  the  singular  number  includes  the  plural  and  the  plural  the  singular; 
the  word  "person"  includes  a  corporation  as  well  as  natural  person.  The 
word  "shall"  is  always  mandatory  and  not  directory,  and  denotes  that  the 
house  shall  be  maintained  in  all  respects  according  to  the  mandate  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  a  tenement  house,  apartment  house,  lodging  house, 
hotel,  office  building,  or  other  name  by  which  it  is  designated  in  this  ordi- 
nance. 

Sec.  19.  Tenement  House. — A  "tenement  house"  is  a  house  or  building, 
all,  or  any  portion  of  which,  is  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied 
or  is  occupied,  or  is  intended,  arranged  or  designed  to  be  occupied  as  the 
home  or  residence  of  two  or  more  families  living  independently  of  each  other 
and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  and  having  a  common  right  in 
the  halls,  stairways,  yard,  cellar,  water  closets  or  privies,  or  some  of  them, 
and  includes  apartment  houses. 

Sec.  20.  Dwelling  House. — A  "dwelling  house"  is  a  house  or  building, 
all,  or  any  portion  of  which,  is  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied, 
or  is  occupied,  or  is  intended,  arranged  or  designed  to  be  occupied  as  the 
home  or  residence  of  one  or  more  families  living  independently  of  each  other 
but  having  no  common  right  in  hall,  stairway,  cellar,  water  closet  or  privy. 
All  such  houses  and  buildings,  whether  built  singly  or  in  conjunction  with 
others  as  double  houses,  or  attached  or  semi-detached  rows,  shall  be  deemed 
dwelling  houses. 

Sec.  21.  Lodging  House  and  Rooming  House. — The  term  "lodging 
house"  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  any  house  or  building  or  portion 
thereof  in  which  persons  are  lodged  by  the  day  or  week  with  sleeping  quarters 
arranged  on  the  dormitory  or  cubicle  (compartment)  plan,  or  in  which  any 
one  room  is  occupied  by  more  than  one  bed. 

A  "rooming  house"  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  any  house  or 
building  or  portion  thereof  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  lodged  for 
oay  or  hire,  no  room  of  which  contains  more  than  one  bed. 
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Sec.  22.  Hotel. — A  "hotel"  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  every 
building  or  part  thereof  intended,  designed  or  used  for  supplying  food  and 
shelter  to  residents  and  guests  and  having  a  general  public  dining  room  or  a 
cafe,  or  both,  and  containing  also  more  than  fifteen  sleeping  rooms  above  the 
first  story.  An  apartment  hotel  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  every  hotel 
in  which  the  apartments  are  rented  or  are  intended  or  designed  to  be  rented  in 
suites,  and  for  terms  not  less  than  one  month,  and  in  which  there  are  no 
kitchens,  dining  rooms  or  serving  rooms  within  the  apartments,  but  where 
common  dining  room  is  provided  for  use  of  the  tenants. 

Sec.  23.    Office  Building. — An  "office  building"  shall  be  taken  to  mean 

and  include  every  building  which  shall  be  divided  into  rooms  above  the  first 
story  and  be  intended  and  used  for  office  purposes,  and  no  part  of  which  shall 
be  used  for  living  purposes,  excepting  only  for  the  janitor  and  his  family. 
Office  buildings,  when  not  erected  on  a  corner,  shall  not  cover  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  lot  area  at  and  above  the  second  story  floor  level. 

Sec.  24.  Frame  Building. — A  "frame  building"  shall  be  taken  to  mean 
a  building  or  structure  of  which  the  exterior  walls,  or  a  portion  thereof,  shall 
be  constructed  of  wood. 

Buildings  sheathed  with  boards  and  partially  or  entirely  covered  with 
four  inches  of  brick  or  stone  work  shall  be  stone  buildings. 

Wood  frames,  covered  with  metal,  whether  the  frames  are  sheathed  or 
not  with  boards,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  frame  structures. 

Sec.  25.  Fireproof  Tenement  House. — A  "fireproof  tenement  house"  is 
one  the  walls  of  which  are  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  cement,  iron  or 
other  hard,  incombustible  material,  and  in  which  there  are  no  wood  beams  or 
lintels,  and  in  which  the  floors,  roofs,  stair  halls  and  public  halls  are  built 
entirely  of  brick,  stone,  cement,  iron  or  other  hard,  incombustible  material, 
and-  in  which  no  woodwork  or  other  inflammable  material  is  used  in  any  of 
the  partitions,  furrings  or  ceilings.  But  this  definition  shall  not  be  construed 
as  prohibiting,  elsewhere  than  in  the  stair  halls  or  entrance  halls,  the  use  of 
wooden  flooring  on  top  of  the  fireproof  floors  or  the  use  of  wooden  sleepers, 
nor  as  prohibiting  wooden  handrails,  door  and  window  frames,  doors,  sash 
and  inside  trimmings. 

Sec.  26.  Other  Buildings. — A  "brick  building"  shall  be  taken  to  mean 
and  include  a  building  or  structure  whose  walls  are  built  of  brick;  a 
"stone  building,"  one  whose  exterior  walls  are  built  of  stone.  "Public 
buildings"  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  every  building  used  as  a 
college,  school,  hospital,  theatre,  public  hall,  public  ball  room,  public  lecture 
room,  church  or  other  place  of  worship,  or  for  any  public  assemblage. 

Sec.  27.    Basement. — A  "basement"  is  a  story  partly  underground. 

Sec.  28.  Cellar. — A  "cellar"  is  a  basement  more  than  one-half  below 
the  highest  level  of  the  adjacent  ground. 

Sec.  29.  First  Story. — The  "first  story"  of  a  building  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  lowest  story  the  ceiling  of  which  is  six  feet  or  more  above  both  the 
level  of  the  curb  and  the  level  of  the  adjacent  ground.  Tn  determining  the 
height  of  any  building  by  stories,  the  stories  thereof  shall  be  numbered  from 
such  first  story  upward. 

Sec.  30.  Measurement  of  Height  for  Buildings  and  Walls. — The  height 
of  buildings  shall  be  measured  from  the  curb  level  in  the  center  of  the  front 
of  the  building  to  the  top  of  the  highest  point  of  the  roof  beams  in  the  case 
of  flat  roofs  and  for  high-pitched  roofs  the  average  of  the  height  of  the  gable 
shall  be  taken  as  the  highest  point  of  the  building.  In  the  case  of  flat  roofs, 
the  measurement  for  the  height  shall  not  preclude  placing  the  roof  beams 
level  at  the  ceiling  line  and  blocking  up  above  the  beams  to  get  a  proper  pitch 
for  water  on  the  roofing.  ,  In  case  a  wall  is  carried  on  iron  or  steel  girders  or 
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iron  or  steel  girders  and  columns,  or  piers  of  masonry,  the  measurements,  as 
to  height  for  the  wall,  may  be  taken  from  the  top  of  such  girder.  When  the 
walls  of  a  structure  do  not  adjoin  the  street,  then  the  average  level  for  the 
ground  adjoining  the  walls  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  street  curb  level  for 
the  height  of  such  structure. 

Sec.  31.  Width  and  Depth  of  Buildings. — In  any  building  the  dimen- 
sion from  front  to  rear  shall  be  considered  its  length  or  depth,  the  front 
being  the  side  facing  the  street,  court  or  public  highway  upon  which  are  the 
main  entrance  and  street  number. 

Sec.  32.  Walls  and  Foundations. — A  "party  wall"  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  any  wall  used  or  built  in  order  to  be  used  as  a  separation  of  two  or 
more,  buildings.  An  "exterior  wall"  shall  be  taken  to  mean  any  outer  wall 
or  vertical  enclosure  of  a  building  other  than  a  party  wall.  A  "partition 
wall"  shall  be  taken  to  mean  any  interior  wall  of  masonry  in  a  building. 
A  "foundation"  shall  be  taken  to  mean  that  portion  of  a  wall  below  the  curb 
level,  or,  where  the  wall  is  not  on  a  street,  below  the  level  of  the  highest 
ground  adjoining  the  wall. 

Sec.  33.  Corner  Lot. — By  a  "corner  lot"  is  meant  a  lot  situated  at  the 
junction  of  two  streets.  Any  portion  of  the  width  of  such  distance  more  than 
50  feet  from  such  junction  shall  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  corner  lot,  but 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  respecting  interior  lots. 
An  "interior  lot"  is  a  lot  other  than  a  corner  lot. 

Sec.  34.  Front  of  a  Lot. — The  "front  of  a  lot"  is  that  boundary  line 
which  borders  on  a  street.  In  the  case  of  a  corner  lot,  the  owner  may  elect, 
by  statement  on  his  plans,  either  street  boundary  line  as  the  front;  provided, 
that  the  boundary  line,  so  elected  and  designated  by  such  owner,  shall  not  be 
the  border  line  of  a  street  less  than  sixteen  feet  wide.  The  rear  of  a  lot  is 
the  side  opposite  to  the  front.  In  the  case  of  a  rectangular  or  gore  lot 
bounded  by  two  streets,  the  rear  shall  be  the  side  not  bordering  on  a  street. 

Sec.  35.  Yard. — A  "yard"  is  an  open,  unoccupied  space  on  the  same  lot 
with,  and  immediately  in  the  rear  of,  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house. 

A  "front  yard"  is  the  open,  unoccupied  space  between  the  front  line  of 
the  building  and  the  front  line  of  the  lot. 

Sec  36.  Court. — A  "court"  is  an  open,  unoccupied  space,  other  than  a 
yard,  on  the  same  lot  with  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house.  A  court  not 
extending  to  the  street  or  yard  is  an  inner  court.  A  court  extending  to  the 
street  or  yard  is  an  outer  court.  An  unoccupied  space  extending  from  the 
street  to  the  yard  along  the  lot  line  shall  be  deemed  an  outer  court. 

Sec.  37.  Sewer. — A  "sewer"  is  a  public  sewer  or  a  private  sewer  tribu- 
tary thereto,  and  accepted  by  the  city  engineer. 

Sec.  38.  Public  Hall. — A  "public  hall"  is  a  hall,  corridor  or  passage- 
way not  within  an  apartment. 

Sec.  39.  Stair  Hall. — A  "stair  hall"  includes  the  stairs,  stair  landings 
and  those  portions  of  the  public  halls  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in 
going  between  the  entrance  floor  and  the  roof. 

Sec.  40.  Terms  Used  in  this  Ordinance. — Wherever  the  word  "ordi- 
nances," "regulations,"  "Building  Department,"  "Board  of  Public  Welfare,"  or 
"Health  Department"  occur  in  this  ordinance,  they  shall  be  construed  as  if 
followed  by  the  words  "of  the  city  of  Kansas  City."  Wherever  the  words 
"is  occupied"  are  used  in  this  ordinance,  applying  to  any  building,  such  words 
shall  be  construed  as  if  followed  by  the  words  "or  intended,  arranged  or  de- 
signed to  be  occupied."  Wherever  the  word  "street"  is  used  in  this  ordinance 
it  shall  be  construed  as  including  any  public  alley  not  less  than  12  feet  wide. 

Sec  41.  Departments. — By  "Building  Department"  shall  be  meant  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  of  the  city  of  Kansas  City  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ploye of  the  Building  Department  by  him  duly  authorized  to  enforce  this  ordi- 
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nance,  or  any  provision  thereof.  By  the  "Board  of  Public  Welfare"  shall  be 
meant  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  city  of  Kansas  City  or  any  officer  or 
employe  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  by  that  Board  duly  authorized  to 
enforce  this  ordinance  or  any  provision  thereof.  By  "Health  Department" 
snail  be  meant  the  Hospital  and  Health  Board  of  the  city  of  Kansas  City, 
or  any  officer  or  employe  under  said  Board  duly  authorized  by  it  to  enforce 
this  ordinance  or  any  provision  thereof. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

TENEMENT  HOUSES,  LODGING  HOUSES,  AND  DWELLING  HOUSES. 

Section  64. 
TITLE  I.— LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION. 

Paragraph  1.  Percentage  of  Lot  Occupied. — No  tenement  house  or 
dwelling  house  shall  occupy,  either  alone  or  with  other  buildings,  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  area  of  the  lot  than  as  follows :  In  the  case  of  corner 
lots  not  more  than  75%;  in  the  case  of  corner  lots  with  streets  on  three 
sides,  not  more  than  80%;  in  the  case  of  interior  lots,  not  more  than  50%; 
the  measurements  shall  be  taken  at  the  ground  level.  Outside  stairs,  fire 
escapes,  porches  and  platforms  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  lot  occupied. 
No  measurements  of  lot  area  shall  include  any  portion  of  any  street  or  alley. 
No  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  shall  hereafter  be  enlarged  or  its  lot 
be -diminished  so  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  lot  shall  be  occupied  by 
buildings  or  structures  than  provided  for  in  this  ordinance. 

Par.  2.  Height. — No  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  hereafter 
erected  shall  exceed  in  height  the  width  of  the  widest  street  upon  which  it 
stands  unless  such  house  be  set  back  from  the  street  a  distance  at  least  equal 
to  the  excess  of  such  height  over  the  width  of  such  street. 

Par.  3.  Yards. — Behind  and  immediately  adjacent  to  every  tenement 
house  or  dwelling  house  hereafter  erected  there  shall  be  a  yard  extending 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  lot  and  at  every  point  open  from  the  ground 
to  the  sky  unobstructed.  The  depth  of  said  yard  shall  be  measured  from  the 
extreme  rear  of  the  house  toward  the  rear  line  of  the  lot  and  shall  not 
include  porches  or  other  projections,  and  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  height 
of  the  building.  In  the  case  of  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected,  such  yard 
shall  never  be  less  than  eighteen  feet  in  depth  in  every  part,  excepting  that  on 
corner  lots,  the  same  shall  never  be  less  than  fifteen  feet  in  depth;  in  the 
case  of  dwelling  houses  hereafter  erected,  such  yard  shall  never  be  less  than 
ten  feet  in  depth  in  every  part.  For  tenement  houses  or  dwelling  houses 
hereafter  erected,  which  are  more  than  three  stories  in  height,  said  yard  shall 
be  increased  in  depth  two  feet  for  each  additional  story. 

Par.  4.  Courts. — The  sizes  of  all  courts  in  tenement  houses  or  dwelling 
houses  hereafter  erected  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  building 
No  court  which  is  used  to  provide  the  lighting  and  ventilation  required  by 
this  title  shall  be  less  in  any  part  than  the  minimum  sizes  prescribed  in  this 
section.  The  minimum  width  of  a  court  for  a  tenement  house  two  stories  in 
height  shall  be  ten  feet  and  such  width  shall  increase  two  feet  for  each  addi- 
tional story.  The  minimum  width  of  a  court  for  a  dwelling  house  shall  be 
five  feet  for  a  two-story  building,  and  such  width  shall  increase  one  foot  for 
each  additional  story.  The  length  of  an  inner  court  shall  never  be  less  than 
twice  the  minimum  width  above  described.  When  a  court  is  located  on  the  lot 
line,  a  portion  of  such  court,  not  to  exceed  one-half,  may  be  located  on  the 
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abutting  premises,  provided  there  is  filed  with  the  county  recorder  an  ease- 
ment, duly  executed  and  acknowledged  by  the  owner  of  such  abutting  prem- 
ises, binding  himself,  his  heirs,  administrators  and  assigns,  to  keep  such  portion 
of  the  adjoining  space  unbuilt  upon  and  available  for  light  and  air  as  will 
make  the  combined  courts  not  less  in  size  than  the  minimum  dimensions  pre- 
scribed above,  or  provided  such  abutting  premises  has  already  built  upon  it 
and  within  twelve  feet  of  the  lot  on  which  the  building  is  proposed  to  be 
erected  a  building  of  permanent  character,  located  such  a  distance  from  the 
lot  line  as  will  leave  an  open  court  of  the  minimum  dimensions  above  specified, 
and  this  fact  be  made  to  appear  in  the  application  for  permit.  When  the  first 
floor  of  a  building  is  used  for  other  than  residence  purposes,  a  court  therein 
may  start  from  the  floor  of  the  second  story,  and  may  be  not  less  than  six  feet 
in  width  if  the  building  is  only  two  stories  in  height,  and  two  additional  feet 
in  width  for  each  additional  story.  Proper  access  to  the  bottom  of  such  court 
shall  be  provided  and  any  skylight  at  the  bottom  of  such  court  shall  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  cleaned. 

Par.  5.  Extensions  or  Offsets  to  Courts.- — Extensions  or  offsets  to 
courts  in  tenement  houses  or  dwellings  hereafter  erected  will  be  permitted,  but 
no  such  extension  or  offset  shall  be  less  than  five  feet  in  width  in  any  part, 
and  its  depth  shall  never  be  greater  than  its  width.  Such  dimensions  shall 
be  deemed  the  minimum  dimensions  for  a  two-story  building  and  shall  increase 
one  foot  for  each  story  above  two  stories. 

Par.  6.  Courts  Open  at  the  Top. — No  court  shall  be  covered  by  a  roof 
or  skylight,  but  every  court  shall  be  at  every  point  open  from  the  bottom 
thereof  to  the  sky  unobstructed. 

Par.  7.  Air  Intake. — Every  inner  court  which  extends  through  more 
than  two  stories  shall  be  provided  with  a  horizontal  air  intake  at  the  bottom. 
Such  intake  shall  always  communicate  directly  with  the  street  or  yard,  and 
shall  consist  of  a  fireproof  passageway  not  less  than  three  feet  wide  and 
seven  feet  high,  which  shall  be  left  open,  or  be  provided  with  an  open  gate 
at  each  end. 

Par.  8.  Angles  in  Courts. — Nothing  contained  in  the  foregoing  sections 
concerning  courts  shall  be  construed  to  preventing  windows  at  the  angles  of 
said  courts,  provided  that  the  running  length  of  the  wall  containing  such  win- 
dows does  not  exceed  six  feet  in  tenement  houses  or  four  feet  in  dwelling 
houses. 

Par.  9.  Buildings  on  Same  Lot  with  Tenement  House  or  Dwelling 
House. — If  any  building  is  hereafter  erected  or  enlarged  upon  the  same  lot 
with  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house,  or  if  any  tenement  house  or  dwelling 
house  is  hereafter  erected  or  enlarged  upon  any  lot  upon  which  there  is 
already  another  building  more  than  one  story  in  height,  there  shall  always  be 
kept  and  maintained  between  such  house  and  such  other  building  an  open, 
unoccupied  space  extending  upwards  from  the  ground  and  extending  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  lot;  where  either  of  said  buildings  is  a  tenement 
house  such  space  shall  be  at  least  twenty-four  feet  from  wall  to  wall;  where 
neither  of  said  buildings  is  a  tenement  house  such  space  shall  be  at  least 
twenty  feet  from  wall  to  wall ;  for  every  additional  story  on  either  or  both 
of  such  buildings  above  two  stories  such  open  space  shall  be  increased  two 
feet  in  depth  through  its  entire  width.  And  no  building  of  any  kind  shall 
be  hereafter  erected  or  enlarged  upon  the  same  lot  with  a  tenement  house 
or  dwelling  house  so  as  to  decrease  the  minimum  size  of  courts  or  yards  as 
hereinabove  prescribed. 

Par.  10.  Frontage  on  Street. — No  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house 
shall  hereafter  be  erected,  nor  shall  any  building  be  hereafter  erected, 
altered  or  enlarged  on  the  same  lot  with  any  such  house  in  such  manner 
that  such  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  left  without  at  least 
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one  side  thereof  having  an  unobstructed  frontage  upon  a  street;  but  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  prohibit  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  facing  on  a 
general  court  which  opens  on  a  street  and  which  is  not  less  than  thirty  feet 
in  width  and  not  greater  in  depth,  in  any  case,  than  twice  its  width. 

Par.  11.  Rooms,  Size  Of. — In  every  tenement  house  and  dwelling  house 
hereafter  erected  all  rooms,  except  water-closet  compartments  and  bathrooms, 
shall  be  of  the  following  minimum  sizes :  In  each  apartment  there  shall  be 
at  least  one  room  containing  not  less  than  150  square  feet  of  floor  area,  and 
each  other  room  shall  contain  at  least  100  square  feet  of  floor  area;  provided, 
that  the  above  provisions  as  to  sizes  of  rooms  shall  not  apply  to  a  room 
used  as  a  kitchen  where  there  are,  in  the  same  apartment,  at  least  three  other 
rooms  of  the  minimum  sizes  hereinabove  prescribed.  Each  room  shall  be  in 
every  part  not  less  than  eight  and  one-half  feet  high  from  the  finished  floor 
to  the  finished  ceiling,  but  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  single  dwelling 
houses  built  separate  from  and  not  contiguous  to  any  other  house  or  building. 

Par.  12.  Windows. — In  every  tenement  house  and  dwelling  house  here- 
after erected  every  room,  including  alcove  rooms,  water-closet  compartments 
and  bathrooms,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  have  a  window  or  win- 
dows not  less  than  twelve  square  feet  in  combined  area  between  the  pulley 
stiles  or  window  frame,  opening  directly  upon  the  street  or  upon  a  yard  or 
court  of  the  dimensions  specified  in  this  chapter,  the  top  of  which  window  or 
windows  shall  be  at  least  seven  feet  above  the  floor,  and  such  windows  shall 
be  so  made  as  to  open  from  the  top  full  width,  or  from  the  side  full  length, 
and  shall  be  so  located  as  to  properly  light  all  portions  of  the  room;  pro- 
vided, that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  above  required  window  area  may 
be  supplied  by  a  door  or  hinged  transom,  which  shall  open  to  a  street,  yard 
or  court  of  the  specified  dimensions.  The  total  window  area  of  each  room 
shall  be  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  floor  area  of  the  room.  Provided,  however, 
that  .in  water-closet  compartments  and  bathrooms  the  minimum  size  of  such 
window  shall  be  six  square  feet  in  area  between  the  pulley  stiles  or  window 
frame,  and  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  respecting  the  size  of  courts 
shall  not  apply  to  windows  opening  from  bathrooms  or  water-closet  com- 
partments in  single  dwelling  houses  built  separate  from  and  not  contiguous 
to  arsiy  other  house  or  building. 

Par.  13.  Alcoves  and  Alcove  Rooms. — In  every  tenement  house  or 
dwelling  house  hereafter  erected  an  alcove  in  any  room  shall  be  separately 
lighted  and  ventilated  as  provided  for  rooms  in  the  foregoing  sections  and 
shall  be  not  less  than  100  square  feet  in  area.  No  part  of  any  room  in  a 
tenement  house  hereafter  erected  shall  be  enclosed  or  subdivided  at  any  time, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  a  curtain,  portiere,  fixed  or  movable  partition  or  other 
contrivance  or  device,  unless  such  part  of  the  room  so  enclosed  or  subdi- 
vided shall  contain  a  separate  window,  as  herein  required,  and  shall  have  a 
floor  area  of  not  less  than  100  square  feet;  but  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  single  dwelling  houses  built  separate  from  and  not  contiguous  to  any 
other  house  or  building,  or  part  thereof. 

Par.  14.  Chimneys  and  Fireplaces. — In  every  tenement  house  and 
dwelling  house  hereafter  erected  there  shall  be  adequate  chimneys  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  permit  the  use  of  coal,  running  through  every  floor,  with  an 
open  fireplace  or  grate,  or  place  for  a  stove,  for  every  apartment,  properly 
connected  with  one  of  the  said  chimneys. 

Par.  15.  Privacy. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected,  in  each 
apartment  access  to  every  living  room  and  bedroom  and  at  least  one  water- 
closet  compartment  shall  be  had  without  passing  through  any  bedroom. 

Par.  16.  Public  Halls. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected, 
every  public  hall  shall  have  at  each  story  at  least  one  window  opening 
directly  upon  the  street  or  upon  a  yard  or  court  of  the  dimensions  specified 
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in  this  chapter.  Such  window  shall  be  at  the  end  of  said  hall,  with  the 
plane  of  the  window  at  right  angles  to  the  hall's  axis.  Any  part  of  a  public 
hall  which  is  shut  off  from  any  other  part  of  said  hall  by  a  door  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  hall  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Par.  17.  Windows  and  Skylights  for  Public  Halls,  Size  Of. — In  every 
tenement  house  hereafter  erected  there  shall  be  provided  for  each  story  at 
least  one  window  to  light  and  ventilate  each  stair  hall,  which  shall  be  at  least 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  measured  between  the  pulley 
stiles.  A  sash  door  shall  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  a  window  in  this  and 
the  two  next  preceding  sections,  provided  that  such  door  contains  the  amount 
of  glazed  surface  prescribed  for  such  windows. 

Par.  18.  Windows  for  Stair  Halls,  Size  Of. — In  every  tenement  house 
hereafter  erected  there  shall  be  provided  for  each  story  at  least  one  window 
to  light  and  ventilate  each  stair  hall  which  shall  be  at  least  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  measured  between  the  pulley  stiles.  A  sash  door 
shall  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  a  window  in  this  and  the  two  next  pre- 
ceding sections,  provided  that  such  door  contains  the  amount  of  glazed  surface 
prescribed  for  such  windows. 

Par.  19. — Light  in  Private  Halls. — Every  private  hall  in  such  house, 
unless  lighted  by  a  window,  shall  have  at  least  one  of  the  doors  opening 
therefrom  into  a  properly  lighted  room,  provided  with  translucent  glass. 


TITLE  II.— SANITATION. 


Par.  20.  Cellar  Rooms. — In  tenement  houses  and  dwelling  houses  here- 
after erected  no  room  in  the  cellar  shall  be  constructed,  altered,  converted  or 
occupied  for  living  purposes,  other  than  for  cooking  or  laundry  purposes. 

Par.  21.  Cellars  and  Spaces  Under  Floors. — When  the  first  floor  of 
any  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  hereafter  erected  is  occupied,  or  in- 
tended to  be  occcupied,  for  living  purposes,  said  floor  shall  be  at  least  two 
feet  above  the  grade  of  the  adjacent  ground,  and  the  space  beneath  such 
floor  shall  be  enclosed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  but  provided 
with  ample  ventilation  and  adequate  drainage.  All  cellars  and  basements  in 
such  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  properly  lighted,  ventilated 
and  drained  in  all  their  parts. 

Par.  22.  Courts,  Areas  and  Yards. — In  every  tenement  house  and 
dwelling  house  hereafter  erected,  all  courts,  areas  and  yards  shall  be  prop- 
erly graded  and  drained,  so  that  all  water  may  drain  freely  into  the  street 
or  sewer.  And  when  necessary  to  secure  such  drainage,  or  to  keep  such 
premises  in  a  sanitary  condition,  such  courts,  areas  or  yards,  or  such  portion 
thereof  as  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  order,  shall  be  properly  con- 
creted. 

Par.  23.  Water  and  Water  Closets  in  Tenement  Houses. — In  every 
tenement  house  hereafter  erected  there  shall  be  in  each  apartment  a  proper 
sink  with  running  water.  In  every  such  house  there  shall  be  within  each 
apartment  a  separate  water  closet,  located  in  the  bathroom  or  in  a  separate 
compartment.  Each  such  water  closet  shall  be  placed  in  a  compartment 
completely  separated  from  every  other  water  closet ;  such  compartment  shall 
not  be  less  than  three  feet  wide,  and  shall  be  enclosed  with  plastered  parti- 
tions, which  shall  extend  to  the  ceiling.  Every  such  compartment  shall  have  a 
window  opening  directly  upon  the  street  or  upon  a  yard  or  court  of  the 
minimum  size  prescribed  in  this  ordinance.  Every  water-closet  compart- 
ment hereafter  placed  in  any  tenement  house  shall  be  provided  with  proper 
means  of  lighting  the  same  at  night.  If  fixtures  for  gas  or  electricity  are 
not  provided  in  said  compartment,  then  the  door  of  said  compartment  shall 
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be  provided  with  translucent  glass  panels  not  less  than  four  square  feet. 
The  floor  of  every  such  water-closet  compartment,  unless  the  same  be  placed 
in  a  bathroom,  shall  be  made  waterproof  with  asphalt,  tile,  stone  or  some 
other  non-absorbing  waterproof  material;  and  such  waterproofing  shall 
extend  at  least  six  inches  above  the  floor,  so  that  the  said  floor  can  be 
washed  or  flushed  out  without  leaking.  No  drip  trays  shall  be  permitted. 
No  water-closet  fixture  shall  be  enclosed  with  any  woodwork.  Where  in 
such  tenement  house  there  are  apartments  consisting  of  but  one  room,  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  provide  one  water  closet  for  each  two  such  apartments. 
In  such  case,  such  water  closet  shall  not  open  into  any  apartment,  but  shall 
be  accessible  through  a  public  hall,  and  the  door  thereof  shall  be  provided 
with  lock  and  keys ;  and  such  compartment  and  water  closet  shall  comply  in 
all  other  respects  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

Par.  24.  Water  and  Water  Closets  in  Dwelling  Houses. — In  every 
dwelling  house  hereafter  erected  where  public  water  mains  are  reasonably 
accessible,  such  house  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  sink  therein  with  run- 
ning water  inside  the  house;  and  when  such  water  mains  are  not  accessible, 
such  house  shall  have  other  water,  suitable  for  all  domestic  uses,  supplied 
either  within  the  house  or  within  twelve  feet  thereof ;  and  every  such  house 
which  is  also  reasonably  accessible  to  a  public  or  private  sewer  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  water  closet  inside  the  house.  Such  water  closets  shall  be  in  a 
compartment  completely  enclosed  in  plastered  walls  extending  to  the  ceiling, 
with  a  window  not  less  than  six  square  feet  in  area  opening  directly  upon 
the  street  or  upon  a  yard  or  court  of  the  minimum  dimensions  prescribed  in 
this  ordinance,  and  shall  not  be  located  in  the  cellar  or  basement;  provided, 
that  where  such  house  has  two  or  more  water  closets,  one  of  them  may  be 
located  in  the  basement  or  cellar,  and  when  so  located  such  water  closet  and 
the  compartment  containing  the  same  shall,  in  all  other  respects,  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Where  a  sewer  is  not  accessible,  the 
close!  shall  consist  of  a  privy  vault  located  in  the  yard,  not  nearer  than  15 
feet  to  any  building  occupied  for  human  habitation,  and  not  nearer  than  15 
feet  to  the  street,  and  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  the 
city  relating  thereto ;  and  the  structure  containing  such  privy  shall  be  provided 
with  adequate  means  of  ventilation. 

Par.  25.  Sewer  Connection. — No  tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be 
erected  on  any  street  unless  there  is  city  water  accessible  thereto,  nor  unless 
there  is  a  sewer  accessible  thereto.  No  cesspool  or  privy  vault  or  similar 
means  of  sewage  disposal  shall  be  used  in  connection  with  any  such  tenement 
house,  but  every  such  house  shall  have  its  plumbing  system  connected  with  a 
sewer  before  such  house  is  occupied. 

Par.  26.  Plumbing. — In  all  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  where 
plumbing  or  other  pipes  pass  through  floors  or  partitions,  the  opening  around 
such  pipes  shall  be  sealed  or  made  airtight  with  plaster  or  other  incombusti- 
ble material,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  or  the  spread  of  fire  from 
one  floor  to  another  or  from  room  to  room.  All  plumbing  work,  except  as 
otherwise  specified  in  this  ordinance,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  plumb- 
ing regulations  of  said  city. 


TITLE  III.— FIRE  PROTECTION. 


Par.  27.  Fireproof  Tenement,  When  Required. — No  tenement  house 
shall  hereafter  be  erected  exceeding  three  stories  in  height,  unless  it  be  a 
fireproof  tenement  house. 

Par.  28.  Scuttles  and  Bulkheads. — Every  tenement  house  exceeding 
two  stories  in  height,  hereafter  erected,  shall  have  in  the  roof  a  bulkhead  or 
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a  scuttle,  not  less  than  two  by  three  feet  in  size.  Such  scuttle  or  bulkhead 
shall  be  covered  with  metal  on  the  outside,  and  shall  be  provided  with  stairs 
or  stationary  ladder  leading  thereto  and  easily  accessible  to  all  tenants  of 
the  building.  No  scuttle  or  bulkhead  shall  be  located  in  a  closet  or  room, 
but  shall  be  located  in  the  ceiling  of  the  public  hall  on  the  top  floor,  and 
access  through  the  same  to  the  roof  shall  be  direct  and  uninterrupted. 

Par.  29.  Stairs  and  Public  Halls. — Every  tenement  house  hereafter 
erected,  intended  to  be  occupied  by  two  or  more  families  above  the  first 
story,  shall  have  at  least  two  independent  flights  of  stairs,  with  separate 
entrances  leading  from  the  entrance  floor  or  the  ground  to  the  top  story,  and 
such  stairs  shall  be  accessible  from  each  apartment,  without  passing  through 
any  other  apartment;  and  each  apartment  shall  have  direct  access  from  a 
room  or  private  hall  thereof  to  at  least  one  of  such  flights  of  stairs.  Pro- 
vided, that  one  of  said  flights  of  stairs  may  consist  of  outside,  open  stairs 
and  balconies.  Such  stairs  and  balconies  and  all  public  halls  shall  each  be 
at  least  three  feet  six  inches  wide  in  the  clear.  All  stairs  shall  be  con- 
structed with  a  rise  of  not  more  than  eight  inches  and  with  treads  not  less 
than  ten  inches  wide  and  not  less  than  three  feet  six  inches  long  in  the 
clear.    Winding  stairs  will  not  be  permitted. 

Par.  30.  Fireproof  Stairs  and  Stair  Halls. — In  non-fireproof  tenement 
houses  hereafter  erected,  which  are  three  stories  in  height,  the  stairs  and 
stair  halls  shall  be  constructed  of  fireproof  material  throughout.  The  risers, 
stringers  and  banisters  shall  be  of  metal,  concrete  or  stone.  The  treads  shall 
be  of  metal,  slate,  concrete  or  stone,  or  of  hardwood  not  less  than  one  and 
a  fourth  inches  thick.  Wooden  handrails  to  stairs  will  be  permitted  if  con- 
structed of  hardwood.  The  floors  of  all  such  stair  halls  shall  be  constructed 
of  iron  or  steel  beams  and  fireproof  filling,  and  no  wooden  flooring  or 
sleepers  shall  be  permitted.  All  such  stairs  and  stair  halls  shall  be  enclosed 
on  all  sides  with  brick  or  other  fireproof  walls.  There  shall  be  no  transom 
or  sash  opening  from  such  stair  hall  to  any  other  part  of  the  house.  Each 
stair  hall  shall  be  shut  off  from  all  non-fireproof  parts  of  the  building,  on 
each  story,  by  self-closing,  fireproof  or  hardwood  doors.  Provided,  that  if 
one  of  the  flights  of  stairs  required  for  such  building  be  an  outside  stairway, 
it  shall  consist  of  balconies  and  stairways  built  of  fireproof  material. 

Par.  31.  Access  to  Yard. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected, 
access  shall  be  had  from  a  street  to  the  yard. 

Par.  32.  Cellar  Stairs. — In  non-fireproof  tenement  houses  hereafter 
erected,  exceeding  two  stories  in  height,  the  inside  cellar  stairs  shall  be  en- 
closed with  fireproof  walls  and  provided  with  self-closing  doors  at  top  and 
bottom.  When  the  first  floor  of  any  such  tenement  house  is  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  business  purposes,  and  the  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar 
or  basement  are  located  beneath  the  stairs  leading  to  the  next  upper  floor, 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar  or  basement  shall  be  fireproof  and  enclosed 
in  fireproof  walls,  and  such  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar  or  basement  shall  be 
provided  with  self-closing  fireproof  doors  at  top  and  bottom. 

Par.  33.  Closet  Under  First  Story  Stairs. — In  tenement  houses  here- 
after erected,  no  closet  of  any  kind  shall  be  constructed  under  any  stair- 
case leading  from  the  first  story  to  the  upper  stories,  but  such  space  shall 
be  left  entirely  open  and  kept  clear  and  free  from  incumbrances. 

Par.  34.  Fire  Walls. — Where  dwelling  houses  are  built  in  the  form  of 
double  houses  or  terraces,  or  attached  or  semi-detached  rows,  there  shall  be 
a  fireproof  wall  separating  each  such  house  from  each  adjoining  house,  and 
such  wall  shall  have  no  openings  therein  and  shall  extend  from  the  floor  of 
the  basement  or  cellar  to  the  underside  of  the  sheathing  of  the  roof.  Pro- 
vided, that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  double  frame  houses;  and  provided 
further,  that  such  wall,  in  double  houses  other  than  frame,  need  extend  only 
to  the  top  of  the  attic  joists. 
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Par.  35.  Wooden  Tenement  Houses. — No  wooden  tenement  house 
exceeding  two  stories  in  height,  or  intended  to  be  occupied  by  more  than  two 
families,  shall  hereafter  be  erected;  and  no  wooden  building  not  now  used 
as  a  tenement  house  shall  be  hereafter  altered  or  converted  to  such  use  so 
as  to  be  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Par.  36.  Halls  and  Public  Assemblage. — No  tenement  house  hereafter 
erected  shall  contain  a  place  or  hall  for  public  assemblage  above  the  first  floor. 


TITLE  IV.— ALTERATIONS. 

Par.  37.  Percentage  of  Lot  Occupied. — No  tenement  house  or  dwelling 
house  shall  hereafter  be  enlarged,  or  its  lot  be  diminished,  nor  shall  any  other 
building  be  placed  on  its  lot,  so  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  lot  shall  be 
occupied  by  buildings  or  structures  than  provided  in  Par.  1,  Sec.  64,  of  this 
ordinance. 

Par.  38.  Height. — No  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  in- 
creased in  height  so  that  the  said  building  shall  exceed  the  width  of  the 
widest  street  or  alley  on  which  it  stands,  unless  such  house  be  set  back  from 
the  street  a  distance  at  least  equal  to  the  excess  of  such  height  over  the 
width  of  such  street. 

Par.  39.  Yards. — No  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  shall  hereafter 
be  enlarged  or  its  lot  be  diminished,  nor  shall  any  other  buildings  be  placed 
on  its  lot,  so  that  the  yard  shall  be  less  in  size  than  the  respective  minimum 
sizes  prescribed  in  Par.  3,  Sec.  64,  of  this  ordinance,  or  so  that  the  space  be- 
tween such  house  and  any  other  building  on  the  same  lot  therewith  shall  be 
less  than  that  prescribed  in  Par.  9.  Sec.  64,  of  this  ordinance.  The  measure- 
ments in  all  cases  shall  be  taken  from  the  extreme  rear  of  the  building 
toward  the  rear  lot  line,  and  across  the  full  width  of  the  lot,  and  shall  not 
include  porches  or  other  projections.  Such  yards  or  other  space  shall  be  at 
every  point  open  from  the  ground  to  the  sky. 

Par.  40.  New  Courts  in  Existing  Buildings. — No  inner  court  hereafter 
constructed  in  a  tenement  house  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordi- 
nance shall  be  less  in  area  than  64  square  feet,  nor  less  than  eight  feet  in  its 
least  dimension  in  any  part;  and  no  outer  court  so  constructed  shall  be  less 
than  six  feet  in  width.  The  above  widths  may  be  reduced  not  more  than 
one-half  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  Par.  4,  Sec.  64,  of  this  ordi- 
nance, relating  to  an  easement  on  abutting  property. 

Par.  41.  Additional  Rooms  and  Halls. — Any  additional  room  or  hall 
that  is  hereafter  constructed  or  created  in  a  tenement  house  shall  comply  in 
all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  of  this  ordinance,  except  that 
such  rooms  may  be  of  the  same  height  as  the  other  rooms  on  the  same  story 
of  the  house. 

Par.  42.  Rooms  and  Halls,  Lighting  and  Ventilation  Of. — No  tenement 
house  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  so  altered  that  any  room  or  public  hall  or 
stairs  shall  have  its  light  or  ventilation  diminished  in  any  way  not  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Par.  43.  Alcoves  and  Alcove  Rooms. — No  part  of  any  room  in  a  tene- 
ment house  or  dwelling  house  shall  hereafter  be  enclosed  or  subdivided, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  a  curtain,  portieres,  fixed  or  movable  partition  or  other 
contrivance  or  device,  unless  such  part  of  the  room  so  enclosed  or  subdivided 
shall  contain  a  window  as  required  by  Par.  12  and  13,  Sec.  64,  of  this  ordi- 
nance, and  have  a  floor  area  of  not  less  than  100  square  feet;  but  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  single  dwelling  house,  built  entirely  separate  from  and  not 
contiguous  to  any  other  house  or  building  or  part  thereof. 
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Par.  44.  Skylights. — All  new  skylights  hereafter  placed  in  a  tenement 
house  shall  be  provided  with  ridge  ventilators  having  a  minimum  opening  of 
40  square  inches  and  also  with  either  fixed  or  movable  louvres  or  with  mova- 
ble sashes,  and  shall  be  of  such  size  as  to  permit  adequate  light  and  ven- 
tilation. 

Par.  45.  Water-Closet  Accommodations. — Every  new  water  closet 
hereafter  placed  in  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  erected  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  ordinance,  except  one  provided  to  replace  a  defective  or  anti- 
quated fixture  in  the  same  location,  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Par. 
23  and  24  of  Sec.  64,  respectively,  of  this  ordinance  relative  to  water  closets  in 
tenement  houses  and  dwelling  houses  hereafter  erected,  except  that  such 
water  closet  need  not  be  placed  within  an  apartment  in  a  tenement  house. 

Par.  46.  Fireproof  Tenements. — No  tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be 
altered  so  as  to  exceed  three  stories  in  height,  unless  it  be  a  fireproof  tene- 
ment house. 

Par.  47.  Fire  Escapes. — All  fire  escapes  hereafter  constructed  on  tene- 
ment houses  shall  be  located  and  constructed  as  in  this  section  required. 
Such  fire  escapes  shall  be  located  at  each  story,  the  floor  of  which  is  twelve 
or  more  feet  above  the  ground,  and  shall  open  directly  from  at  least  one 
room  or  private  hall  in  each  apartment,  other  than  a  bathroom  or  water- 
closet  compartment,  and  such  room  or  private  hall  shall  be  an  integral  part 
of  said  apartment  and  accessible  to  every  room  thereof  without  passing 
through  a  public  hall.  Access  to  fire  escapes  shall  not  be  obstructed  in  any  way. 
No  fire  escapes  shall  be  placed  in  an  inner  court,  nor  in  an  outer  court  unless, 
the  same  is  of  the  dimensions  required  for  new  buildings  by  Par.  4,  Sec  64  of 
this  code.  Fire  escapes  on  such  building  may  project  into  the  highway  not 
more  than  four  feet  beyond  the  lot  line.  All  fire  escapes  shall  consist  of 
outside  open  iron  or  stone  balconies  and  stairways.  All  balconies  shall  not 
be  less  than  three  feet  in  width  and  shall  include  at  least  one  window,  or 
outside  door  of  each  apartment,  at  each  story  located  as  above  specified.  All 
stairways  shall  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  forty-five  degrees  to 
the  horizontal,  with  flat  open  steps  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  width  and 
twenty-four  inches  in  length,  and  with  a  rise  of  not  more  than  eight  inches. 
The  openings  for  stairways  in  all  balconies  shall  be  not  less  than  two  feet  by 
seven  feet,  and  shall  have  no  covers  of  any  kind.  The  balcony  on  the  top 
floor,  except  in  the  case  of  a  balcony  on  the  street,  shall  be  provided  with  a 
stairs  with  a  goose-neck  ladder  leading  from  said  balcony  to  and  above  the 
roof  and  properly  fastened  thereto.  The  last  flight  of  stairs  from  the  first 
balcony  above  the  ground  shall  come  down  within  ten  feet  of  the  ground, 
there  to  have  a  landing  not  less  than  two  feet  square.  If  on  the  street  such 
stairs  shall  not  come  nearer  than  eight  feet  above  the  street  or  sidewalk. 
A  drop  ladder  or  stairs  shall  be  provided  for  such  landing  of  sufficient  length 
to  reach  to  a  safe  landing  place  beneath.  All  fire  escapes  shall  be  constructed 
and  erected  to  safely  sustain  in  all  their  parts  a  safe  load,  and  if  of  iron  shall 
receive  not  less  than  two  coats  of  good  paint,  one  in  the  shop  and  one  after 
erection.  All  fire  escapes  hereafter  erected  upon  tenement  houses  shall  be 
constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the  Build- 
ing Department. 

Par.  48.  Roof  Stairs. — No  stairs  leading  to  the  roof  in  any  tenement 
house  shall  be  removed  or  replaced  with  a  ladder. 

Par.  49.  Stairways. — No  public  hall  or  stairs  in  a  tenement  house  shall 
be  reduced  in  width  so  as  to  be  less  than  the  minimum  width  prescribed  in 
Par.  29  of  this  ordinance. 

Par.  50.  Alterations  of  Wooden  Tenement  Houses. — No  existing 
wooden  tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be  increased  in  height  so  as  to  be 
more  than  two  stories ;  nor  shall  it  be  altered  so  as  to  be  occupied  by  more 
than  two  families. 
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Par.  51.  Enlargement  of  Wooden  Tenement  Houses. — No  wooden 
tenement  house  containing  more  than  two  apartments  shall  hereafter  be  en- 
larged or  extended;  except  that  a  wooden  extension  not  exceeding  in  total 
area  70  square  feet  may  be  added  to  an  existing  wooden  tenement  house, 
provided  such  extension  is  used  solely  for  bathrooms  or  water  closets. 

Par.  52.  Halls  for  Public  Assemblage. — No  tenement  house  shall  be 
altered  so  as  to  provide  therein  a  place  or  hall  for  public  assemblage  above 
the  first  floor. 

TITLE  V.— MAINTENANCE. 

Par.  53.  Public  Halls,  Lighting  of  in  the  Daytime. — In  every  tenement 
house  exceeding  two  stories  in  height,  where  the  public  halls  and  stairs  are 
not  sufficiently  lighted  to  permit  a  person  to  read  ordinary  newspaper  print 
in  every  part  thereof  without  the  aid  of  artificial  light,  the  owner  of  such 
house  shall  keep  a  proper  light  burning  in  the  hallway,  near  the  stairs,  upon 
each  floor,  as  may  be  necessary,  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Par.  54.  Public  Halls,  Lighting  at  Night. — In  every  tenement  house 
exceeding  two  stories  in  height,  or  occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied  by 
more  than  four  families,  a  proper  light  shall  be  installed  and  shall  be  kept 
burning  by  the  owner  in  the  public  hallways  near  the  stairs,  upon  the  entrance 
floor,  and  upon  the  floor  above  the  entrance  floor  of  said  house,  every  night 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  throughout  the  year,  and  upon  all  other  floors  of  the 
said  house  from  sunset  until  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Par.  55.  Water  Closets  in  Cellars. — No  water  closet  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  cellar  or  basement  of  any  tenement  house  without  a  special 
permit  in  writing  from  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Under  no  circum- 
stances shall  the  general  water-closet  accommodations  of  a  tenement  house 
be  permitted  in  the  cellar  or  basement  thereof. 

Par.  56.  Water  Closet  Accommodations. — In  every  tenement  house 
existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  there  shall  be  provided  at 
least  one  water  closet  for  every  two  families.  Every  dwelling  house  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  provided  with  a  water 
closet;  provided,  that  two  adjacent  houses,  when  owned  by  the  same  owner, 
and  neither  of  which  is  occupied  by  more  than  one  family,  may  have  one 
water  closet  in  common. 

Par.  57.  Water  Supply  in  Tenement  Houses. — Every  tenement  house 
shall  have  water  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  at  one  or  more  places  accessi- 
ble to  each  family,  on  at  least  one  of  the  floors  occupied  or  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  said  family.  But  a  failure  in  the  general  supply  of  water  by  the 
city  authorities  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  a  failure  on  the  part  of  such 
owner,  provided  that  proper  and  suitable  appliances  to  receive  and  distribute 
such  water  have  been  provided  in  said  house. 

Par.  58.  Water  Supply  in  Dwelling  Houses. — Every  dwelling  house 
shall  at  all  times  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water;  in  case  of 
houses  hereafter  erected,  such  water  shall  be  supplied  as  provided  in  Par.  24 
of  Sec.  64;  in  case  of  houses  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordinance, 
such  water  shall  be  supplied  within  the  house  or  on  the  lot  and  within 
twelve  feet  of  the  house;  city  water  shall  be  supplied  if  reasonably  accessible, 
and  if  not  reasonably  accessible,  then  other  water  suitable  for  all  domestic 
uses  must  be  supplied. 

Par.  59.  Catch  Basins. —  In  all  tenement  houses  where  sinks  are  not 
provided  inside  the  house  conveniently  accessible  to  the  tenants,  one  catch 
basin  for  every  four  families  shall,  where  a  sewer  is  accessible,  be  provided 
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in  the  yard  or  court,  level  with  the  surface  thereof  and  at  a  point  easy  of 
access  to  the  tenants,  and  such  catch  basin  shall  be  connected  with  the  sewer. 
In  all  dwelling  houses  where  such  sinks  are  not  provided,  similar  catch 
basins  shall  be  provided,  at  least  one  for  every  two  adjacent  houses. 

Par.  60.  Water  Closets  and  Sinks. — In  all  tenement  houses  the  floor  or 
other  surface  beneath  and  around  water  closets  and  sinks  shall  be  maintained 
in  good  order  and  repair,  and  whenever  used  by  more  than  one  family,  such 
floor  or  other  surface,  if  of  wood,  shall  be  kept  well  painted  with  light 
colored  paint. 

Par.  61.  Basement  and  Cellar  Rooms. — Hereafter  in  tenement  houses 
or  dwelling  houses  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  no  room  in 
the  cellar  shall  be  occupied  for  living  purposes.  No  room  in  the  basement 
of  such  houses  shall  be  so  occupied  for  any  purpose,  other  than  cooking  or 
laundry,  without  a  written  permit  from  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
such  permit  shall  be  kept  readily  accessible  in  the  main  living  room  of  the 
apartment  containing  such  room.  And  no  such  permit  shall  be  issued  unless 
all  the  following  conditions  are  complied  with: 

(1)  Such  room  shall  be  at  least  seven  feet  high  in  every  part  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling. 

(2)  There  shall  be  appurtenant  to  such  room  the  use  of  a  water  closet. 

(3)  The  lowest  floor  shall  be  waterproof  and  damp-proof. 

(4)  Such  room  shall  have  sufficient  light  and  ventilation,  shall  be  well 
drained  and  dry,  and  shall  be  fit  for  human  habitation. 

Par.  62.  Cellar  Walls  and  Ceilings. — The  cellar  walls  and  ceilings  of 
every  tenement  house  shall  be  thoroughly  whitewashed  or  painted  a  light 
color  by  the  owner,  and  shall  be  so  maintained.  Such  whitewash  or  paint 
shall  be  renewed  whenever  necessary  to  keep  such  walls  and  ceilings  clean 
and  sanitary. 

Par.  63.  Repairs. — Every  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  and  all  the 
parts  thereof  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  roof  shall  be  kept  so  as 
not  to  leak,  and  all  rain  water  shall  be  so  drained  and  conveyed  therefrom  as 
to  prevent  its  dripping  on  the  ground  or  causing  dampness  in  the  walls, 
ceilings,  yards  or  areas. 

Par.  64.  Cleanliness  of  Building. — The  occupant  or  tenant  of  every 
dwelling  house  and  of  every  apartment  in  the  tenement  house  shall  keep  the 
same,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  the  yards  and  courts  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  dwelling  house  or  apartment  occupied  by  him,  free  of  all  accumulation 
of  dirt,  filth,  garbage  or  other  refuse  matters.  The  owner  of  every  such 
tenement  house  and  dwelling  house  shall  cause  every  part  of  such  tenement 
house  or  dwelling  house,  and  all  cellars,  halls,  passages,  areas,  yards,  courts 
and  spaces  appurtenant  thereto  to  be  kept  free  from  all  accumulation  of  dirt, 
filth,  garbage  or  other  refuse  matters  Such  owner,  tenant  and  occupant 
shall  thoroughly  cleanse  every  portion  of  such  tenement  house  or  dwelling 
house,  or  the  portion  owned  or  occupied,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  him,  when- 
ever ordered  so  to  do  by  the  Board  of  Health  or  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Par.  65.  Walls  of  Courts. — The  walls  of  all  inner  courts  and  of  all 
outer  courts  opening  to  the  yard  only,  unless  built  of  a  light  color  brick  or 
stone,  shall  be  thoroughly  whitewashed  or  painted  a  light  color  by  the  owner, 
and  shall  be  so  maintained.  Such  whitewash  or  paint  shall  be  renewed 
whenever  necessary. 

Par.  66.  Walls  and  Ceilings  of  Rooms. — In  all  tenement  houses  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  may  require  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  every  room 
that  does  not  open  directly  on  the  street  or  yard  to  be  kalsomined  white  or 
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painted  with  white  paint  when  necessary  to  improve  the  lighting  of  such 
room,  and  may  require  this  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
no  wall  paper  shall  be  placed  upon  a  wall  or  ceiling  of  any  tenement,  or  any 
house  used  for  residence  purposes,  unless  all  wall  paper  shall  be  first  removed 
therefrom,  said  wall  and  ceiling  thoroughly  cleaned  and  one  coat  of  standard 
sanitary  sizing  applied  thereto. 

Par.  67.  Receptacles  for  Ashes,  Garbage  and  Rubbish. — The  owner  of 
every  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  shall  provide  for  said  building 
proper  and  suitable  conveniences  or  receptacles  for  ashes,  rubbish,  garbage 
and  other  refuse  matter.  No  garbage  chutes  shall  be  constructed,  main- 
tained or  used. 

Par.  68.  Prohibited  Uses. — No  horse,  cow,  calf,  swine,  sheep,  goat  or 
fowl  shall  be  kept  in  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house,  or  on  the  same 
lot  or  premises  thereof,  within  fifteen  feet  (15  ft.)  of  such  house.  No 
place  of  public  assemblage  shall  be  maintained  in  a  wooden  tenement  house, 
and  no  tenement  house  or  part  thereof  shall  be  used  or  let  for  transient 
lodging. 

Par.  69.  Combustible  Materials. — No  tenement  house  nor  any  part 
thereof  shall  be  used  as  a  place  of  storage  for  any  article  dangerous  or 
detrimental  to  life  or  health,  nor  for  the  storage  or  handling  of  feed,  hay, 
straw,  excelsior,  cotton,  paper  stock,  feathers  or  rags,  or  other  easily  com- 
bustible article. 

Par.  70.  Bakeries  and  Fat  Boiling. — No  bakery  and  no  place  of  business 
in  which  fat  is  boiled  shall  be  maintained  in  any  tenement  house  hereafter 
erected  which  is  not  fireproof  throughout;  and  no  bakery  and  no  place  of 
business  in  which  fat  is  boiled  shall  be  maintained  in  any  tenement  house 
erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  which  is  not  fireproof  through- 
out, unless  the  ceiling,  sidewalls  and  all  exposed  iron  or  wood  girders  or 
columns  within  the  said  bakery  or  within  said  place  where  fat  boiling  is 
done  are  made  safe  by  fireproof  materials  around  the  same,  and  there  shall 
be  no  openings,  either  by  door  or  window  or  otherwise,  between  said  bakery 
or  said  place  where  fat  is  boiled  in  any  tenement  house  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  said  building,  except  that  a  dumb  waiter  communicating  between  the 
place  where  the  baking  is  done  or  the  fat  is  boiled  and  the  store  above  may 
be  maintained,  if  entirely  enclosed  in  a  brick  shaft  with  walls  not  less  than 
eight  inches  thick,  without  any  opening  whatever  except  one  door  opening 
into  the  bake  shop  and  one  door  opening  into  the  bakery  store;  such  openings 
shall  each  be  provided  with  a  fireproof  door,  so  arranged  that  when  one 
door  is  opened,  or  partly  opened,  the  other  door  shall  be  entirely  closed. 

Par.  71.  Other  Dangerous  Businesses. — There  shall  be  no  transom, 
window  or  door  opening  from  any  portion  of  a  tenement  house  where  paint, 
oil,  spirituous  liquors  or  drugs  are  stored,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  other- 
wise, into  a  hall  or  stairway  used  by  the  tenants. 

Par.  72.  Janitor  or  Housekeeper. — In  a  tenement  house  occupied  or 
intended  to  be  occupied  by  six  or  more  families,  in  which  the  owner  thereof 
does  not  reside,  there  shall  be  a  janitor,  housekeeper  or  other  responsible 
person,  who  shall  reside  in  said  house  and  have  charge  of  the  same. 

Par.  73.  Overcrowding. — If  a  room  in  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling 
house  is  overcrowded,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  may  order  the  number 
of  persons  sleeping  or  living  in  said  room  to  be  so  reduced  that  there  shall 
not  be  less  than  600  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  person  over  12  years  of  age, 
and  400  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  child  under  12  years  of  age  occupying  such 
room. 

Par.  74.  Infected  and  Uninhabitable  Houses  to  Be  Vacated. — When- 
ever a  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  or  dangerous  to  life  or  health  by  reason  of  want  of 
repair,  or  of  defects  in  the  drainage,  plumbing,  ventilation,  or  of  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  same,  or  by  reason  of  the  existence  on  the  premises  of  a 
nuisance  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  the  occupants  of  said  house  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  may  issue  an  order  requiring  all  persons  therein  to 
vacate  such  house,  or  part  thereof,  within  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
nor  more  than  ten  days,  for  the  reason  to  be  mentioned  in  said  order.  And 
it  shall  thereupon  and  thereafter  be  unlawful  to  occupy  or  permit  the  occu- 
pancy of  such  house  or  part  thereof  until  such  order  has  been  complied  with. 
The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  whenever  it  is  satisfied  that  the  danger  from 
said  house  or  part  thereof  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  that  it  is  fit  for  human 
habitation,  may  revoke  said  order,  or  may  extend  the  time  within  which  to 
comply  with  the  same. 

Par.  75.  Fire  Escapes. — The  owner  of  every  tenement  house  shall  keep 
all  the  fire  escapes  thereon  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  whenever  rusty 
shall  have  them  properly  painted  with  two  coats  of  paint.  No  person  shall 
at  any  time  place  any  incumbrance  of  any  kind  before  or  upon  any  such  fire 
escape. 

Par.  76.  Scuttles,  Bulkheads,  Ladders  and  Stairs. — All  scuttles  and 
bulkheads  and  all  stairs  or  ladders  leading  thereto  shall  be  easily  accessible 
to  all  tenants  of  the  building,  and  kept  free  from  incumbrance,  and  ready  for 
use  at  all  times.  No  scuttle  and  no  bulkhead  door  shall  at  any  time  be 
locked  with  a  key,  but  either  may  be  fastened  on  the  inside  by  movable 
bolts  or  hooks. 


TITLE  VI.— IMPROVEMENTS. 

Par.  77.  Rooms,  Lighting  and  Ventilation  Of. — No  room  in  a  tenement 
house  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  shall  hereafter  be  occu- 
pied for  living  purposes  unless  it  shall  have  a  window  or  windows  with  a 
total  area  of  eight  square  feet  between  the  pulley  stiles  opening  directly  upon 
a  street,  or  upon  a  yard  not  less  than  ten  feet  deep,  or  above  the  roof  of  an 
adjoining  building,  or  upon  a  court  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  square  feet 
in  area,  open  to  the  sky  without  roof  or  skylight,  or  unless  such  room  is 
located  on  the  top  floor  and  is  adequately  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a  skylight 
opening  directly  to  the  outer  air.  Every  room  which  does  not  comply  with 
the  above  provisions  shall  be  provided  with  a  sash  window,  opening  into  an 
adjoining  room  in  the  same  apartment,  which  latter  room  opens  directly  on 
the  street  or  on  a  yard  of  the  above  dimensions  by  means  of  a  window  or 
windows  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  in  area  between  the  pulley  stiles.  Said 
task  window  shall  be  a  vertically-sliding  pulley-hung  sash  not  less  than  fifteen 
feet  in  area  between  the  pulley  stiles,  both  halves  shall  be  made  so  as  to 
readily  open,  and  the  lower  half  shall  be  glazed  with  translucent  glass,  and  so 
far  as  possible  it  shall  be  in  line  with  the  windows  in  the  said  outer  room 
opening  on  the  street  or  yard,  so  as  to  afford  a  maximum  of  light  and 
ventilation.  Where  such  rooms  are  already  provided  either  with  windows, 
window  openings,  glass  sliding  doors  or  large  alcove  openings  to  adjoining 
rooms,  but  do  not  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Board  of 
Welfare,  when  satisfied  that  no  material  improvement  in  the  light  and  ven- 
tilation of  such  rooms  can  be  had  that  would  warrant  the  providing  of  new 
windows  of  the  size  and  kind  specified,  may  permit  the  occupancy  of  such 
rooms  for  living  purposes  in  the  following  cases,  provided  such  improve- 
ments or  alterations  as  may  be  practicable  and  as  are  required  by  said  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  are  made  by  the  owner: 

(1)  Where  there  is  an  existing  window  or  window  opening  from  such 
interior  to  an  outer  room  and  such  window  or  opening  is  not  less  than  ten 
square  feet  in  area. 

(2)  Where  there  is  an  existing  sliding  door,  with  translucent  glass,  or 
an  alcove  opening  of  sufficient  size  from  such  interior  room  to  an  outer 
room. 
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(3)  Where,  owing  to  the  size  of  partitions,  arrangement  of  rooms, 
locations  of  fixed  closets  or  stairs,  or  the  interposition  of  air  shafts,  it  is 
impracticable  to  provide  a  sash  window  of  the  required  size,  and  a  window  as 
large  as  practicable  is  provided. 

Par.  78.  Public  Halls,  Lighting  Of. — In  every  tenement  house,  when- 
ever a  public  hall  on  any  floor  is  not  light  enough  in  the  daytime  to  permit 
a  person  to  read  ordinary  newspaper  print  in  every  part  thereof,  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  light,  the  wooden  panels  in  the  doors  located  at  the  ends 
of  the  public  halls  and  opening  into  rooms  shall  be  removed  and  ground 
glass  or  other  translucent  glass  or  wire  glass  panels  of  an  aggregate  area  of 
not  less  than  four  square  feet  for  each  door  shall  be  substituted,  or  said 
public  hall  may  be  lighted  by  a  skylight  located  as  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  may  direct,  or  by  a  window  at  the  end  thereof  with  the  plane  of 
the  window  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  said  hall,  said  window  opening 
upon  the  street  or  upon  a  yard  or  court. 

Par.  79.  Public  Halls,  Lighting  and  Ventilation. — In  all  tenement 
houses  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  the  public  halls  and 
stairs  shall  be  provided  with  as  much  light  and  ventilation  to  the  outer  air 
as  is  practicable.  All  new  skylights  hereafter  placed  in  such  houses  shall 
be  provided  with  ridge  ventilators  or  fixed  or  movable  louvres,  or  with  mov- 
able sashes,  so  that  there  may  be  an  effective  ventilating  area  of  100  square 
inches  or  more. 

Par.  80.  Louvres  in  Skylight. — In  all  tenement  houses  erected  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  code,  where  a  skylight  now  exists  without  sufficient  venti- 
lators to  furnish  adequate  ventilation,  the  same  shall  have  constructed  therein 
movable  louvres,  or  other  ventilating  device,  having  an  effective  ventilating 
area  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  (100)  square  inches. 

Par.  81.  Water  Closets  and  Sinks. — In  all  tenement  houses  and  dwell- 
ings erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  whenever  the  woodwork 
enclosing  sinks  and  water  closets  is,  by  reason  of  decay,  or  lack  of  repair,  or 
condition  of  maintenance,  foul  or  unwholesome,  or  whenever  such  woodwork 
is  so  constructed  or  maintained  as  to  prevent  free  access  to  the  fixtures  and 
pipes,  such  woodwork  shall  be  removed  when  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Par.  82.  Water  Closets  in  Tenement  Houses. — In  connection  with  all 
tenement  houses  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  there  shall  be 
provided  and  installed  at  least  one  water  closet  for  every  two  families  in 
each  such  house.  When  a  sewer  is  accessible,  such  water  closets  shall  be  of 
durable,  non-absorbent  material,  properly  sewer  connected,  and  with  individual 
traps  and  properly  connected  flush  tanks,  providing  an  ample  flush  of  water 
to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  bowl.  Each  such  water  closet  shall  be  located  in 
a  compartment  completely  separated  from  every  other  water  closet,  and  such 
compartment  shall  be  located  in  or  contiguous  to  the  house,  and  shall  contain 
a  window  of  not  less  than  four  square  feet  in  area,  opening  directly  to  a 
street  or  yard  or  on  a  court  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet  in  area  and  open 
to  the  sky,  or  such  compartment  shall  be  adequately  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  a  skylight.  The  floors  of  such  water-closet  compartments  shall  be  water- 
proof, as  provided  in  Par.  23,  Sec.  64,  of  this  ordinance,  unless  the  same  be 
placed  in  a  bathroom.  Where  a  sewer  is  not  accessible,  such  water  closets  shall 
consist  of  privy  vaults  located  in  the  yard  not  nearer  than  15  feet  to  any 
building  occupied  for  human  habitation,  and  not  nearer  than  15  feet  to  the 
street,  and  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  city  relating 
thereto ;  in  such  cases  the  structure  shall  not  exceed  ten  feet  in  height  and 
shall  be  located  in  a  compartment  completely  separated  from  every  other 
water  closet. 

Par.  83.    Water  Closets  in  Dwelling  Houses. — All  new  water  closets 
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hereafter  placed  within  a  dwelling  house  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
ordinance,  or  in  a  compartment  contiguous  thereto,  shall  be  located  and  in- 
stalled in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Par.  23,  Sec.  64,  of  this  ordi- 
nance. Where  outside  closets  are  constructed,  they  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinance  of  the  city  relating  to  such  closets. 

Par.  84.  Basements  and  Cellars. — The  floor  of  the  cellar  or  basement 
of  every  tenement  house  shall  be  free  from  dampness  and,  when  necessary, 
shall  be  concreted  with  four  inches  of  concrete  of  good  quality  and  with  a 
finished  surface.  The  cellar  ceiling  of  every  tenement  house  shall  be 
plastered  when  necessary  to  prevent  the  damp  air  of  the  cellar  from  reaching 
the  rooms  above. 

Par.  85.  Fire  Escapes. — All  non-fireproof  tenement  houses  heretofore 
erected,  which  are  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  unless  provided  with 
fireproof  stairs  and  stair  halls,  as  specified  in  Par.  29  and  Par.  30,  Sec.  64,  of 
this  ordinance,  shall  have  fire  escapes  directly  accessible  to  each  apartment 
without  passing  through  a  public  hallway.  All  fire  escapes  hereafter  erected 
shall  be  located  and  constructed  as  provided  in  Par.  47,  Sec.  64,  of  this  ordi- 
nance. No  existing  fire  escapes  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  unless  the  following 
conditions  are  complied  with: 

1.  All  parts  of  it  shall  be  of  iron  or  stone. 

2.  Every  apartment,  the  floor  of  which  is  twelve  feet  or  more  above  the 
ground,  shall  have  a  fire  escape  balcony  directly  accessible  to  it  without 
passing  through  a  public  hall. 

3.  All  balconies  shall  be  properly  connected  with  each  other  by  adequate 
stairs  or  stationary  ladders,  with  openings  not  less  than  twenty-four  by 
thirty-six  inches. 

4.  All  fire  escapes  shall  have  proper  drop  ladders  from  the  lowest 
balcony  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  a  safe  landing  place  beneath. 

5.  All  fire  escapes  not  on  the  street  shall  have  a  safe  and  adequate 
means  of  egress  from  the  yard  or  court  to  the  street  or  to  the  adjoining 
premises. 

6.  Prompt  and  ready  access  shall  be  had  to  all  fire  escapes,  which  shall 
not  be  obstructed  by  bathtubs,  water  closets,  sinks  or  other  fixtures,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

All  fire  escapes  that  are  already  erected  which  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  may  be  altered  by  the  owner  to  make  them  so 
conform  in  lieu  of  providing  new  fire  escapes,  but  no  existing  fire  escapes 
shall  be  extended  or  have  its  location  changed  except  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  building  department. 

Par.  86.  Wooden  Fire  Escapes. — All  wooden  floor  slats,  floors,  stairs, 
ladders,  balconies  or  other  wooden  portions  of  now  existing  fire  escapes  shall 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  iron. 

Par.  87.  Means  of  Egress. — Whenever  a  tenement  house  is  not  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  fire  escapes  or  with  sufficient  means  of  egress  in  case  of 
fire,  the  Building  Department  may  order  such  additional  fire  escapes  and 
other  means  of  egress  as  may  be  necessary. 

Par.  88.  Scuttles,  Bulkheads,  Ladders  and  Stairs. — Every  tenement 
house  exceeding  two  stories  in  height  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
ordinance,  shall  have  in  the  roof  a  bulkhead  or  a  scuttle  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  twenty-four  inches  by  thirty-six  inches.  All  scuttles  shall  be  covered 
on  the  outside  with  metal  and  shall  be  provided  with  stairs  or  stationary  lad- 
ders leading  thereto  and  easily  accessible  to  all  tenants  of  the  building.  No 
scuttle  shall  be  located  in  a  room,  but  all  scuttles  shall  be  located  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  public  hall  on  the  top  floor,  and  access  through  the  scuttle  to 
the  roof  shall  be  direct  and  uninterrupted.    If  located  in  a  closet,  said  closet 
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shall  open  from  the  public  hall  and  the  door  to  it  shall  be  permanently  re- 
moved, or  shall  be  fastened  only  by  movable  bolts  or  hooks  without  key- 
locks. When  deemed  necessary  by  the  building  department,  scuttles  shall  be 
hinged  so  as  to  readily  open.  Every  bulkhead  in  a  tenement  house  shall  have 
stairs  with  a  guide  or  hand-rail  leading  to  the  roof,  and  such  stairs  shall  be 
kept  free  from  incumbrance  at  all  times.  No  scuttle  and  no  bulkhead  door 
shall  at  any  time  be  locked  with  a  key,  but  either  may  be  fastened  on  the 
inside  by  movable  bolts  or  hooks.  All  key-locks  on  scuttles  and  on  bulk- 
head doors  shall  be  removed. 


TITLE  VII.— LODGING  HOUSES  AND  ROOMING  HOUSES. 


Par.  89.  License. — No  building  or  part  of  any  building  in  the  city  of 
Kansas  City  shall  be  used  after  Sept.  1,  1912,  as  a  lodging  house  unless  the 
proprietor  thereof  has  received  a  license  with  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  applicant  must  file  a  petition  for  such  license  with  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  dated,  signed  by  himself  and  setting  forth: 

a.  The  full  name  and  address  of  the  proprietor  of  the  proposed  lodging 
house. 

b.  The  name  of  the  owner  of  the  premises  to  be  used  for  lodging  house 
purposes. 

c.  The  location  of  the  proposed  lodging  house  and  the  portions  of  the 
building  or  buildings  to  be  used  as  a  lodging  house. 

Upon  the  filing  of  such  an  application  for  a  lodging  house  license  the 
premises  must  be  inspected  within  ten  days  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
which  shall  keep  permanent  records  showing  the  following : 

a.  The  character,  construction  and  size  of  the  building. 

b.  Whether  it  has  proper  sewer  and  water  connections. 

c.  The  number,  location  and  dimensions  of  each  proposed  sleeping  room. 

d.  The  number  and  size  of  outside  windows  in  each  proposed  sleeping 
room  and  all  means  of  ventilation  aside  from  windows. 

e.  The  number  of  water  closets  on  each  floor. 

f.  The  number  of  set  wash  basins  on  each  floor. 

g.  The  number  and  description  of  all  bathing  apparatus  on  each  floor. 

h.  The  number  and  kind  of  receptacles  for  refuse. 

i.  The  number  of  beds  or  lodgers  allowed  in  each  sleeping  room. 

Par.  90.  Granting  of  License. — The  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  provided  all  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  have  been 
complied  with  by  the  applicant.  The  license  shall  be  granted  for  the  period 
of  one  year  only,  every  lodging  house  to  come  up  for  a  new  license  each  year. 

Par.  91.  Inspection. — Every  lodging  house  shall  be  inspected  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  regularly  and  at  least  once  every  month. 

Par.  92.  Display  of  License. — Each  licensee  shall  cause  his  license  to  be 
continuously  and  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  office  or  halls  of  his  lodging 
house. 

Par.  93.  Rooming  Houses. — Rooming  houses  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  lodging  houses,  excepting  that  they  shall  not  be  required 
to  take  out  licenses,  and  they  shall  be  inspected  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
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Par.  94.  Crowding. — Six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  each  lodger,  and  in  every  sleeping  room  the  minimum  floor  area 
shall  be  60  square  feet  per  bed.  Neither  side  of  any  bed  shall  at  any  time 
be  nearer  than  two  feet  to  the  side  of  any  other  bed.  No  beds  or  bunks 
shall  be  placed  one  above  the  other. 

Par.  95.  Ventilation. — Each  sleeping  room  shall  be  adequately  ventilated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  lodgers  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  All  beds  shall  be  arranged  in  such 
manner  as  to  permit  of  the  free  circulation  of  air  under  them.  Beds  occu- 
pied at  night  shall  be  turned  over  and  exposed  to  the  air  daily  for  four  con- 
secutive hours.  The  windows  of  sleeping  rooms,  water  closets,  washrooms 
and  bathrooms  shall  be  kept  opon  at  least  one  foot  at  the  bottom  and  one 
foot  at  the  top  from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  daily. 

Par.  96.  Basements  or  Cellars. — No  bed  or  bunk  shall  be  placed  in, 
nor  shall  anyone  be  permitted  to  sleep,  lodge  or  dwell  in  a  cellar  or  basement. 

Par.  97.  Cubicles. — All  cubicles  shall  be  so  constructed  that  the  parti- 
tions thereof  shall  not  extend  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ceiling,  and  there 
shall  be  a  space  of  at  least  six  inches  between  the  lowest  part  of  said  parti- 
tions and  the  floor.  In  sleeping  rooms  all  windows  opening  to  the  outer  air 
shall  be  separated  from  any  cubicle  in  such  room  by  an  unobstructed  corridor 
at  least  three  feet  wide. 

Par.  98.  Day  Lodgers. — Lodging  houses  accommodating  lodgers  work- 
ing at  night  shall  set  apart  special  beds  or  rooms  for  their  use  during  the  day. 
All  such  beds  must  have  their  bedding  exposed  to  the  air  at  least  two  con- 
secutive hours  daily.  In  no  case  shall  double  shifts  of  lodgers  be  permitted 
to  occupy  the  same  bed. 

Par.  99.  Beds  e.nd  Bedding. — In  every  lodging  house  there  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  each  lodger  a  separate  bed  with  bedstead,  bedding  and  bed  clothes, 
and  no  lodger  shall  be  allowed  to  sleep  elsewhere  than  in  such  bed.  All  mat- 
tresses shall  be  provided  with  waterproof  coverings  and  shall  be  so  arranged 
as  to  be  at  all  times  easily  inspected.  Comforters  shall  not  be  permitted,  but 
blankets  used  instead.  All  beds,  bed  clothing,  mattresses  and  pillows  shall 
always  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  vermin.  Clean  sheets  and  clean  pillow 
cases  shall  be  furnished  for  each  bed  at  least  once  a  week;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  they  must  be  furnished  as  often  as  a  new  lodger  occupies  the  bed. 
The  frames  of  all  beds  must  be  of  metal. 

Par.  100.  Arrangement  of  Plumbing. — All  plumbing  fixtures  mentioned 
in  this  ordinance,  except  wash  bowls,  shall  be  placed  in  a  room  entirely  shut 
off  from  sleeping  rooms  by  an  airtight  partition  extending  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing. The  entrance  to  this  room  or  compartment  must  not  connect  directly 
with  a  sleeping  room.  Such  room  or  compartment  must  be  provided  with  a 
window  which  opens  on  the  outer  air  and  have  at  least  300  square  inches  of 
glass  area.  Said  rooms  or  compartments  must  be  lighted  continuously  during 
the  night  by  gas  or  electricity.  The  floors  and  sidewalls  up  to  a  height  of 
three  feet  shall  be  made  of  marble,  tile,  slate  or  other  waterproof  and  non- 
corrosive  material  that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Each  room  or  compartment  shall  have  a  floor  drain  properly  con- 
structed in  same.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
washrooms  and  toilet  rooms  may  be  combined. 

Par.  101.  Number  of  Water  Closets. — In  every  lodging  house  there 
shall  be  provided  at  least  one  water  closet  on  each  floor,  and  water  closets 
shall  be  provided  on  every  such  floor  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  one  to  every 
twenty  beds  or  fraction  thereof.  In  case  both  sexes  are  entertained  in  the 
same  lodging  house,  not  less  than  one  separate  toilet  shall  be  maintained  for 
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each  sex.  There  shall  be  provided,  in  connection  with  such  water  closets,  at 
least  one  urinal  on  each  floor. 

Par.  102.  Washrooms. — In  every  lodging  house  there  shall  be  at  least 
one  washroom  on  each  floor.  Every  such  washroom  shall  be  provided  with 
hot  and  cold  water  and  set  wash  basins  or  washing  appliances  with  running 
water.  Such  appliances  shall  be  provided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
beds  on  the  same  boor  as  follows :  at  least  one  such  appliance  for  every  ten 
beds  or  fraction  thereof. 

Par.  103.  Water  and  Towels. — In  every  lodging  house  there  shall  be 
at  all  times  provided  free  for  the  use  of  lodgers,  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 
The  use  of  common  towels  is  hereby  prohibited.  Sanitary  paper  towels  or 
individual  towels  must  be  furnished  free  of  charge. 

Par.  104.  Baths. — Every  lodging  house  must  be  provided  with  shower 
baths  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  one  to  every  twenty-five  beds  or  fraction  thereof. 
Tub  baths  in  lodging  houses  are  hereby  prohibited. 

All  shower  baths  shall  be  provided  with  hot  and  cold  running  water  and 
shall  at  all  times  be  accessible  to  lodgers,  free  of  charge. 

Par.  105.  Cleanliness. — Every  lodging  house  and  every  part  thereof 
shall  be  at  all  times  kept  clean  and  free  from  dirt,  vermin,  filth,  garbage  and 
rubbish,  in  or  upon  the  premises  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  same. 
All  water  closets,  wash  basins,  baths,  windows,  fixtures,  fittings  and  painted 
surfaces  shall  be  at  all  times  kept  thoroughly  clean  and  in  good  repair.  The 
floors  of  all  rooms,  passages  and  stairways  shall  be  sound,  in  good  repair, 
and  either  be  shellaced  or  painted,  and  the  same  shall  be  either  scrubbed, 
wet-swept  or  otherwise  treated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  thor- 
oughly clean.  All  walls  and  ceilings  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  white- 
washed at  least  twice  each  year,  or  as  often  as  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
may  require. 

Par.  106.  Spitting  and  Cuspidors. — In  each  hall,  room,  cubicle,  water 
closet,  wash  room  and  bath  room  of  every  lodging  house  there  shall  be  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  number  of  cuspidors  or  spittoons.  All  such  cuspidors  or 
spittoons  shall  be  constructed  of  durable  waterproof  material,  shall  at  all 
times  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  disinfecting  liquid  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  may  direct,  and  the  same  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
disinfected  at  least  once  daily. 

Par.  107.  Illness. — It  shall  be  the  duty  oi  the  keeper,  agent  or  owner  of 
every  lodging  house  to  report  forthwith  to  the  Health  Department  any 
person  suffering  from  any  of  the  following  infectious  cases:  measles,  diph- 
theria, membraneous  croup,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  chickenpox,  epidemic 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  spinal  meningitis,  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis. 
Disinfction  of  the  premises  shall  immediately  follow  the  removal  of  any  per- 
son thus  afflicted.  Each  lodging  house  shall  be  provided  with  a  room  suf- 
ficiently tight  to  be  used  for  a  fumigating  room. 

Par.  108.  Isolation  Room. — Every  lodging  house  which  has  twenty-five 
or  more  beds  shall  have  set  apart  at  least  one  room,  satisfactory  to  the  local 
health  authorities,  which  shall  be  reserved  at  all  times  as  a  place  in  which 
any  lodger  falling  ill  at  said  house  shall  be  isolated. 


TITLE  VIII.— REMEDIES  AND  ENFORCEMENT. 

Par.  109.  Permit  to  Commence  Building. — Before  the  construction  or 
alteration  of  a  tenement  house,  lodging  house,  or  dwelling  house,  or  the 
alteration  or  conversion  of  a  building  for  use  as  a  tenement  house,  or  any 
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improvement  involving  structural  changes  in  any  tenement  house,  lodging 
house  or  dwelling  house  is  commenced,  and  before  the  construction  or  altera- 
tion of  any  building  or  structure  on  the  same  lot  with  a  tenement  house,  lodg- 
ing house  or  dwelling  house,  the  owner  or  his  agent  or  architect,  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Building  Department  a  detailed  statement  in  writing,  setting  forth 
the  specifications  for  such  house  or  building  upon  blanks  or  forms  to  be 
furnished  by  such  department,  and  also  full  and  complete  indelible  copies  of 
the  plans  for  such  work,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  lot  on  which  the  same 
is  or  is  to  be  situated  showing  the  location,  character  and  size  of  all  buildings 
thereon,  and  proceed  in  every  detail  in  compliance  with  article  III  of  this 
ordinance.  The  construction,  alteration,  conversion  or  improvement  of  such 
tenement  house  or  dwelling  house,  building  or  structure  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  not  be  commenced  until  the  filing  of  such  specifications,  plans  and  state- 
ments, and  the  issuance  of  the  permit  as  herein  provided.  Whenever  changes 
in  tenement  houses,  lodging  houses  or  dwelling  houses  involve  the  lighting, 
ventilation  or  sanitation  thereof,  the  plans  for  such  changes  must,  before  a 
permit  is  issued,  be  submitted  by  the  building  department  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  by  said  Board  of  Public  Welfare  approved.  The  con- 
struction, alteration,  conversion  or  improvement  of  such  house,  building  or 
structure  shall  be  in  accordance  with  such  approved  specifications  and  plans. 
Any  permit  or  approval  which  may  be  issued  by  the  building  department, 
but  under  which  no  work  has  been  done  above  the  foundation  walls  within 
three  months  from  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  such  permit  or  approval,  shall 
expire  by  limitation,  but  may  be  renewed  without  cost  for  a  further  period  of 
three  months.  Such  permit  shall  be  subject  to  revocation,  as  provided  in  said 
ordinances  relating  to  buildings. 

Par.  110.  Revocation  of  License. — All  licenses  granted  or  issued  under 
this  ordinance  shall  be  subject  to  revocation  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
after  it  has  been  established  that  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  are  not 
complied  with. 

Par.  111.  Certificate  of  Compliance. — No  building  hereafter  constructed 
as,  or  altered  into,  a  tenement  house,  lodging  house  or  dwelling  house  shall 
be  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  human  habitation  until  the  issuance  by 
the  building  department  of  a  certificate  that  said  building  conforms  in  all 
respects  to  the  requirements  of  this  ordinance.  Such  certificates  shall  be 
issued  within  ten  days  after  written  application  therefor,  if  said  building  at 
the  date  of  such  application  shall  be  entitled  thereto. 

Par.  112.  Unlawful  Occupation. — When  any  tenement  house  or  dwell- 
ing house  or  the  lot  on  which  it  is  situated,  or  any  building  on  the  same  lot 
therewith,  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  as  to  its 
erection,  alteration,  maintenance  and  improvement,  such  tenement  house  or 
dwelling  house  shall  not  be  used  for  human  habitation,  and  any  person  who 
shall  occupy,  or  who  shall  permit  or  cause  any  person  to  occupy  any  house, 
or  any  part  thereof,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  hereof,  or  while 
such  house,  lot  or  building,  or  any  part  thereof,  remains  in  .violation  of  this 
ordinance,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

Par.  113.  Rights  of  Inspectors. — Any  duly  authorized  officer  or  employe 
of  the  health  department,  or  the  building  department,  or  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  shall  have  the  right  at  all  reasonable  times,  to  enter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  requirements  of  this 
code,  any  tenement  house,  dwelling  house,  or  lodging  house,  and  the  yard 
and  premises  thereof,  and  any  building  or  structure  on  the  same  lot  therewith, 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  in  any  wise  to  obstruct, 
interfere  with  or  refuse  admittance  to  such  officer  or  employe,  while  perform- 
ing said  duties. 
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Par.  114.  Registry  of  Owner's  Name. — Every  owner  of  a  tenement 
house  and  every  lessee  of  the  whole  house,  or  other  person  having  control 
of  a  tenement  house,  shall,  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  ordi- 
nance, file  in  the  Board  of  Welfare,  a  notice  containing  his  name  and  address, 
and  also  a  description  of  the  property,  by  street  number  or  otherwise,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable  the  said  department  easily  to  find 
the  same;  and  also  the  number  of  apartments  in  each  house,  the  number  of 
rooms  in  each  apartment,  and  the  number  of  families  occupying  the  apart- 
ments; and  the  failure  to  file  such  notice  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor 
and  be  punishable  as  provided  in  this  ordinance. 

Par.  115.  Registry  of  Agent's  Name. — Every  owner  or  lessee  of  a 
tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  may  file  in  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  a 
notice  containing  his  own  name  and  address  or  the  name  and  address  of  an 
agent  of  such  house,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  service  of  notice  or  other 
process  and  also  a  description  of  the  property  by  street  number  or  otherwise, 
as  the  case  maye  be,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare easily  to  find  the  same. 

Par.  116.  Service  of  Notice  and  Orders. — Every  notice  or  order  in 
relation  to  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  served  five  days  before 
the  time  for  doing  the  thing  in  relation  to  which  it  shall  have  been  issued. 
Such  service  shall  be  upon  the  person,  if  any,  whose  name  has  been  filed 
with  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 115  of  Section  64  of  this  ordinance,  and  if  no  such  name  has  been  filed, 
then  such  service  shall  be  upon  the  owner,  agent  or  other  person  or  persons 
having  control  of  such  tenement  house. 

Par.  117.  Enforcement. — The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  all  the  provisions  of  Section  64  of  this  ordinance 
relative  to  the  maintenance  of  tenement  houses,  dwelling  houses,  apartment 
houses  and  lodging  houses,  and  the  provisions  relative  to  changes  in  such 
houses  involving  the  lighting,  ventilation  or  sanitation  thereof.  The  building 
department  is  hereby  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  Section  64  of  this  ordinance.  Each  of  said  departments  shall  keep 
and  preserve  as  to  each  such  building  a  complete  record  of  all  inspections, 
permits  and  orders  issued  pursuant  to  this  ordinance. 
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3.    Report  of  Vacant  Lot  Gardening. 

P.  Caspar  Harvey, 
Investigator  assigned  to  promote  vacant  lot  work. 

While  this  department  was  a  newly  organized  feature  of  the 
Board,  it  had  two  years  work  of  the  City  Club  as  a  standard. 

The  City  Club  promoted  both  school  and  vacant  lot  gardens ; 
we  have  only  the  vacant  lot  division.  The  City  Club  last  year  had 
under  its  direction  seventy-seven  families  exclusive  of  the  Swope 
Settlement  and  Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute  Districts ;  this  year 
we  had  129  families  exclusive  of  those  districts,  a  net  gain  of  fifty- 
two  families  for  all  over  the  city.  The  accompanying  table  will 
explain  the  other  figures.  The  figures  of  the  City  Club  are  taken 
direct  from  their  1911  report. 


Families  under  Dr.  Steward  

Under  Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute  

Under  Swope  Settlement  

School  children  gardening-  

Lots  for  the  school  children  ,  

Lot  owners  who  refused  permission  when 
asked  

Number  of  separate  owners  of  lots  

Number  of  families  that  might  be  accom- 
modated if  all  lots  were  used  that 
were  listed  

Parts  of  plots  unused  

Plots  used  

Plots  listed  

Families  whose  application  is  pending  

Family  applications  filled  

Families  for  which  application  could  not 
be  filled  

Family  applications  received  


City 
Club 
Final. 
1911. 


20 
18 

56 
23 


77 


77 


Board  of 
Public 

Welfare, 
4/22/12. 


2 

4 

68 

77 

486 

525 

134 

134 

85 

153 

135 

174 

24 

4 

85 

153 

3 

10 

112 

167 

Board  of 
Public 

Welfare, 
6/1/12. 


11 

13 


Under  School  Board  now. 


It  would  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to  estimate  what  the  work 
was  worth  to  the  city.  There  is  always  the  experimental  error  that 
robs  any  such  movement  of  any  exact  dollars  and  cents  returns. 
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There  is  one  plot  of  a  little  less  than  ten  acres  upon  which  sixty- 
five  families  are  gardening  that  will  net  a  total  sum  of  between  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars.  The  entire  section  of  the  city  around 
Eleventh  and  Elmwood  never  sees  a  huckster  wagon.  The  rest  of 
the  gardens  will  not  compare  with  this  plot,  while  some  are  much 
better  than  any  here.  As  a  whole,  they  are  small  and  in  new  or 
very  poor  soil,  and  will  not  net  their  gardeners  altogether  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

However,  in  my  rounds  over  all  parts  of  the  city,  I  have  noticed 
that  there  are  seemingly  three  times  as  many  vacant  lots  with  gar- 
dens on  them  as  are  directed  under  this  department.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  These  gardeners  were  a  little  more  progressive  and  per- 
chance their  attention  was  called  to  gardening  by  the  numerous  ref- 
erences to  the  gardening  work  of  the  department  in  the  press  of  the 
city.   The  educational  work  has  been  of  value  to  the  city. 

And  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  gardening 
movement.  It  involves  much  more  than  the  planting  of  a  few 
empty  city  lots.  It  is  this  movement  that  will  be  the  real  economic 
basis  of  any  back-to-the-land  movement  that  may  be  successful  in 
the  future,  and  it  certainly  has  been  a  failure  so  far.  Can  you 
transplant  a  city  man  to  a  farm  soil  and  make  him  take  root  and 
live  all  in  a  season  or  two?  A  fish  does  not  live  long  out  of  water. 
How  is  a  man  to  go  back  to  the  land  unless  he  knows  he  wants  to 
go  back;  and  if  he  has  lived  in  a  city  all  his  life,  how  better  can  he 
find  out  than  upon  the  small  patch  of  land  that  lies  next  to  his  house  ? 
How  can  his  children  learn  to  plant  and  rear  plants  upon  pavement 
or  a  brick  school  yard?  This  feature  of  industrial  education  affords 
an  opportunity  to  learn  to  help  one's  self — an  industrial  education, 
without  cost  upon  a  vacant  lot  or  in  a  school  garden,  that  will  teach 
people  what  they  want  to  know  in  such  a  way  that  ere  long  they 
will  be  able  to  fill  up  the  one  industry  not  overcrowded — agricul- 
ture. The  big  industrial  problem  is  to  get  idle  hands  to  idle  lands. 
The  vacant  lot  gardening  movement  presents  real  constructive  phil- 
anthropy in  helping  right  this  maladjustment  of  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  a  silent,  unseen  manner  that  brooks  of  no 
force  or  savors  of  no  almsgiving. 

For  next  year  there  should  be  a  natural  increase  to  250  fam- 
ilies. The  work  next  year  should  commence  the  first  of  February. 
Tf  this  is  done,  the  superintendent  will  not  have  to  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  it,  but  a  comparatively  short  time.  During  February  and 
the  first  half  of  March  the  gardening  superintendent  should  have 
every  evening  of  the  week  a  community  or  neighborhood  gardening 
meeting.  By  having  these  meetings,  the  gardeners  will  get  ac- 
quainted so  as  to  help  each  oilier  and  to  stimulate  more  interest. 
These  meetings  can  be  advertised  through  the  public  schools,  com- 
munity center  meetings,  hand  bills,  newspaper  stories,  and  by  the 
push  of  the  superintendent.  Judging  from  this  year's  work,  there 
should  be  about  thirty  of  these  meetings  organized  into  garden 
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clubs.  And  by  the  aid  of  special  and  general  club  prizes  it  will 
lessen  the  work,  although  it  seems  it  will  increase  it.  But  it  gives 
the  people  a  chance  to  be  helped  when  they  are  not  at  work  and 
helped  in  groups  and  not  individually. 


4.  Convale: 

Kate  E.  Pierson 
Lois  Cornforth 

Names. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Curry 
Miss  Sarah  Church,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Lydia  Stubbs 
Mrs.  Ada  Hibbard 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Palmer 
Mrs.  Marion  Beckwith 
Mrs.  Jas.  Boyson 
Mrs.  Addie  J.  Sortor 
Miss  Agnes  Gerken 
Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Wood 
Mrs.  Leroy  Simons 
Mrs.  Geo.  Best 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Woods 
Miss  Lou  Miller 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Doane 

Mrs.  Alexander  Henry 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Welsh 
Mrs.  Luellen  Williams 
Mrs.  T.  W.  H.  Williams 
Father  E.  S.  Willett 
Father  James  King 
Miss  Jessie  Novel 
Miss  Carrie  Rief 
Mrs.  Rose  Jenkins 


it  Committee. 

Chairmen. 


f  Members  for  General  Hospital. 


\  Members  for  Old  City  Hospital. 

i 
i 
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Report  of  Convalescent  Committee. 

Kate  E.  Pierson  and  Lois  Cornforth, 
District  Superintendents. 

The  Convalescent  Committee,  the  outgrowth  of  the  many  re- 
current cases  in  our  General  Hospital  and  the  obvious  need  of  social 
work  with  the  patients,  has  met  regularly  in  the  board  room  of  the 
hospital  every  Monday  afternoon.  Sixteen  volunteer  workers  have 
been  faithful  in  their  visits  to  the  patients  while  receiving  medical 
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attention  and  after  leaving  the  hospital,  both  in  their  own  homes 
and  in  some  of  our  co-operating  institutions.  The  patients — men, 
women  and  children — have  been  interviewed  by  the  workers  in  a 
tactful,  sympathetic  manner,  and  with  their  permission  calls  have 
been  made  in  their  homes  where  insanitary  conditions,  the  primary 
cause  in  many  instances  of  the  necessity  for  hospital  care,  have  been 
remedied. 

The  Provident  Association  has  been  notified  of  the  needs  of  the 
families,  and  has  met  these  until  the  head  of  the  home,  in  the  hos- 
pital, has  gained  sufficient  strength  to  again  become  the  provider. 
Young  men  and  women  living  in  lodging  houses  have  been  aided 
in  paying  their  board  and  rent  through  private  sources  until  strength 
has  returned.  The  expense  for  braces  and  artificial  limbs  has  been 
met  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Sunshine  Society.  Partly 
paralyzed  men  have  been  provided  with  employment  suitable  for 
those  thus  handicapped.  Young  women,  inmates  of  .improper 
houses,  have  been  sent,  after  careful  investigation,  to  friends  at  a 
distance,  or  to  work  in  the  country,  thus  breaking  the  connection 
with  their  former  manner  of  living.  Suitable  employment  has  been 
found  for  young  mothers  with  infants,  or,  in  several  instances,  they 
have  been  sent  to  their  own  homes  out  of  town  after  an  interchange 
of  letters  with  the  relatives.     The  promiscuous  giving  away  of  in- 
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fants  has  been  stopped;  the  Home  Finding  Society  was  instructed 
to  adopt,  legally,  such  children  into  the  society,  and  later  the  chil- 
dren are  adopted  by  it  into  suitable  homes  within  the  state.  The 
forbidding  of  madames  of  bawdy  houses  from  visiting  the  girls  of 
the  maternity  ward  and  the  ward  for  venereal  diseases  was  accom- 
plished for  a  while,  but  supervision  lapsed  through  lack  of  co- 
operation of  employees  of  the  hospital.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter ;  as  these  young  women  are  solicited  to  enter  these  homes 
with  the  argument  that  they  have  lost  respect  of  relatives  and  friends 
and  that  they  cannot  obtain  decent  employment,  there  seems  no  door 
open  to  them  except  the  doors  of  the  brothels.  Held  out  to  them 
is  the  promise  of  shelter,  food,  clothing  and  gay  company.  In  their 
helplessness  they  yield.  Thus  the  hospital  becomes  the  recruiting 
ground  for  houses  of  ill  fame.  Nb  one  except  close  relatives  should 
be  allowed  to  see  the  inmates  of  the  two  wards  referred  to. 

At  our  request  a  ward  was  partitioned  in  the  Old  Hospital  for 
white  women  advanced  in  tuberculosis.  There  had  been  no  provi- 
sion for  patients  of  this  class.  A  branch  committee  of  negro  volun- 
teers visited  the  patients  of  the  Old  Hospital  and  worked  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  Convalescent  Committee.  Christmas  Day  the 
committee  distributed  302  baskets  of  dainties  to  the  patients  of  the 
General  and  Old  Hospitals  and  the  Pavilion.  These  baskets  were 
filled  by  the  women  prisoners  at  the  reformatory.  The  expense 
was  met  by  the  Mayor's  Christmas  Fund. 

Frequently,  in  order  to  get  the  best  result,  the  case  is  referred 
to  the  church  or  lodge  in  which  the  patient  may  be  interested.  The 
social  workers  of  the  churches  have  been  most  helpful  in  the  follow 
up  work.  The  employment  for  the  convalescent  men  is  obtained 
through  the  Free  Employment  Office  at  the  Helping  Hand  Institute, 
therefore  no  record  is  kept  by  this  committee. 

Our  great  hope  for  the  ensuing  year  is  that  a  convalescent  home 
may  be  established,  so  that  the  patients,  when  compelled  to  leave  the 
hospital,  may  have  a  place  where  they  can  entirely  recover  before 
taking  up  the  burdens  of  life. 

During  the  extremely  cold  weather  the  unusual  need  was  so 
obvious  that  Rev.  Robert  Nelson  Spencer  established  at  1736  Mis- 
souri avenue  a  convalescent  home  for  men.  Mr.  Spencer  main- 
tained this  home  from  February  6,  1912,  until  May  15,  1912,  by 
funds  collected  by  himself.  The  need  is  not  so  urgent  during  the 
summer,  and  his  hope  is  that  by  fall  the  work  of  the  home  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  city. 

Charitable  institutions,  etc.,  co-operating: 

Provident  Association ;  Helping  Hand  Institute ;  Rest  Cottage ; 
Florence  Crittenden ;  Girls'  Industrial  Home ;  Sunshine  Society ; 
Whatsoever  Circle ;  Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute ;  Jewish  Educa- 
tional Institute ;  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid ;  Negro  Social  Workers ;  Fisk 
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Training  School;  First  Congregational  Church;  Independence  Ave- 
nue Methodist;  Tabernacle  Baptist;  Children's  Home  Society; 
Marshall  Colony,  Missouri;  Parsons,  Kansas,  Home  for  Feeble 
Minded ;  Soldiers'  Home,  Leavenworth ;  Seattle  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  State  Hospital. 

The  Work  of  the  Convalescent  Committee. 


Apr.  1, 1911, 

Jan.  1, 1912, 

to 

to 

Total. 

Jan.  1, 1912. 

Apr.  1, 1912. 

Number  of  meetings  held  

30 

12 

52 

Attendance  . 

266 

99 

365 

Cards  received  from  daily  entry  sheet . . . 

1055 

759 

1814 

Cases  investigated  and  reports  received. 

615 

597 

1212 

^ividiiy  pdtiencs  die  ieeeiveu  diiu  uis- 

missed  between  the  meetings,  and 

are  not  known  to  the  committee.) 

Patients  returned  to  investigated  homes 

1  QQ 

loo 

292 

480 

Patients  returned  to  friends  care 

103 

82 

185 

luu 

1 97 

933 
Zoo 

1  k 

A 

19 

Patients  recommended  to  State  Institu- 

7 
< 

0 

19 
1Z 

Patients  provided  artificial  limbs, 

A 

4 

V^UIlvaieisLeilLfe  piUVitlt?U   Willi   lOOlil  dllU 

5 

5 

Blind  baby  sent  to  International  Sun- 

shine Home  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

1 

1 

Mothers  and  infants  provided  clothing. . 

5 

28  ■ 

33 

Employment  obtained  for  convalescents 

36 

16 

52 

Patients  needing  no  supervision  

139 

139 

6 

1 

7 

Patients  referred  to  churches  to  which 

10 

10 

Patients  cared  for  by  lodges  to  which 

2 

2 

Families  referred  to  Prov.  Association. . 

7 

7 

Families   referred   to    United  Jewish 

5 

5 

Cases  for  whom  reports  were  received, 

43 

43 
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REPORT  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT  AND 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

By  W.  I.  Potter,  City  Factory  Inspector. 
Factory  Inspection. 

This  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Factory  Inspection  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  16,  1912,  covers  a  period  of 
only  three  months  and  a  half,  the  city  factory  inspector  and  one 
assistant  having  taken  up  their  duties  December  28,  1911.  Upon 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  creating  this  department  under  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  no  appropriation  was  made  for  its  main- 
tenance and  the  general  fund  of  the  Board  was  inadequate  to  allow 
for  more  than  one  deputy. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  above  ordinance,  this  de- 
partment is  required  to  make  as  many  inspections  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  law  in  all  factories,  warehouses,  freight  depots, 
machine  shops,  laundries,  tenements,  workshops,  bakeshops,  res- 
taurants, bowling  alleys,  theaters,  concert  halls  or  places  of  public 
amusement,  and  other  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercantile 
establishments  and  workshops  in  Kansas  City.  All  violations  of  the 
state  labor  laws  must  be  investigated  and  corrected.  The  city  fac- 
tory inspector  is  also  required  to  gather  statistical  information  and 
make  reports  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  throughout  the  city.  In  order  to  successfully  enforce  the  city 
and  state  labor  laws  the  assistance  of  at  least  two  deputies  is  needed. 


Establishments  No.  inspections 

inspected.  made. 

331  factories  441 

35  mercantile  establishments   50 

4  motion  picture  shows   4 

3  theatres   3 

4  restaurants   4 

2  telegraph  offices   2 

379  establishments  inspections  504 
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The  following  orders  were  issued  to  comply 

with  the 

city  and 

state  labor  laws : 

Number 

Number 

Found 

Nature  of  Orders  Issued. 

Orders 

Complied 

Issued. 

With. 

176 

126 

44 

24  ' 

15 

5 

4 

2 

12 

11 

Provide  cuspidors  and  forbid  spitting  on  floor  

17 

8 

2 

0 

3 

2 

24 

20 

25 

21 

2 

2 

Provide  hoods  and  exhaust  fans  to  carry  off  smoke, 

7 

6 

Provide  wash  rooms  properly  heated,  ventilated  and 

equipped  with  wash  basins  

3 

2 

Provide  hand  rails  for  stairways  

18 

16 

7 

2 

Remove  obstructions  from  fire  escapes  

16 

8 

Absence  of  fire  escapes  reported  to  Fire  Warden  

2 

■ 

6 

4 

Provide  water  connections  for  toilets  

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Provide  rail  around  open  staircases  

6 

5 

4 

4 

9 

8 

3 

1 

Forbid  dry  sweeping  in  food  factory  

1 

1 

Post  notices  in  food  factory  requiring  employes  to 

1 

1 

6 

6 

Provide  seats  for  women  employes  

2 

2 

2 

Provide  screens  for  food  factories  

2 

5 

5 

Clean  up  lunch  room  

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 
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Safety  in  Factories. 

/.    From  Fire. 

The  fact  that  Kansas  City  has  had  no  great  loss  of  life  result- 
ing from  fire  is  due  more  to  good  fortune  rather  than  to  the  presence 
in  every  case  of  adequate  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  Credit 
should  be  given  those  establishments  that  have  taken  proper  pre- 
cautions against  fire,  but  in  too  many  cases  are  found  factory  build- 
ings equipped  with  ladder  fire  escapes,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  state  law  requires  that  they  be  equipped  with  stair  fire  es- 
capes. Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  take  almost  an 
acrobat  to  get  down  one  of  these  ladder  fire  escapes,  and  the  con- 
sequences that  would  follow  upon  a  number  of  excited  women 
attempting  to  get  down  one  of  them  is  very  obvious.  Wherever 
women  are  employed  it  is  especially  important  that  these  ladder  fire 
escapes  should  be  abolished  and  stair  escapes  provided. 

In  a  few  instances  windows  opening  upon  fire  escapes  were 
nailed  shut.  Sixteen  orders  were  issued  to  remove  obstructions 
from  fire  exits  and  three  to  repair  fire  escapes.  The  condition  of 
fire  escapes  should  be  constantly  watched ;  being  exposed  to  the 
weather  they  are  likely  to  become  so  dilapidated  that  a  sudden  rush 
upon  them  would  break  them  down  or  break  off  a  hand  rail  or  other 
inclosure,  allowing  persons  to  go  down. 

A  very  dangerous  arrangement  found  in  one  large  establishment 
should  be  noted.  In  one  room  of  this  establishment  were  employed 
from  thirty  to  fifty  women.  The  front  door,  which  opened  upon 
the  stairway,  was  locked  with  a  padlock,  and  a  table  set  against  it 
so  that  goods  could  not  be  stolen  and  carried  out.  The  fire  escape 
in  the  rear  was  so  situated  that  a  fire  in  the  adjoining  room  or  nearby 
buildings  would  have  cut  off  completely  any  mears  of  escape.  The 
padlock  was  ordered  to  be  removed  and  the  table  taken  away. 

More  care  is  needed  in  bettering  conditions  that  are  likely  to 
cause  fire.  Numerous  orders  were  issued  to  clean  up  waste  paper 
and  rubbish  off  the  floor  and  to  remove  wood  and  shavings  from 
near  hot  stoves.  In  one  instance  a  hole  was  found  cut  in  the  floor 
and  a  stovepipe  run  through  without  any  metal  covering  between 
the  floor  and  the  stove  pipe. 

//.    Unguarded  Machinery,  Elevators  and  Unsafe  Arrangements. 

Industrial  injuries  have  become  so  frequent  that  they  are  often 
considered  an  inevitable  result  of  industrial  activity.  This  is  only 
partially  true.  Wherever  systematic  prevention  methods  have  been 
adopted  the  number  of  accidents  has  been  reduced  as  much  as  50 
to  60  per  cent.  A  large  manufacturer  across  the  line  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  on  his  own  accord  recently  instituted  prevention 
schemes  that  cut  down  his  number  of  accidents  50  per  cent.  Of  six 
fatal  and  thirty  serious  accidents  reported  to  the  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  investigated  by  this  department,  30.5 
per  cent  were  found  to  be  the  result  of  insufficient  safeguards,  69.5 
per  cent  were  found  to  be  due  to  the  hazard  of  the  industry.  This 
cannot  be  accepted  as  the  absolute  ratio  of  preventable  accidents 
among  all  that  occur  in  Kansas  City,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate 
to  show  that  much  human  suffering  and  dependency  can  be  relieved 
by  a  strict  enforcement  of  proper  standards  of  safety  wherever 
labor  is  employed. 

One  hundred  seventy-six  orders  were  issued  to  safeguard  ma- 
chinery, 126  of  which  have  so  far  been  complied  with.  A  large  part 
of  these  orders  were  issued  in  establishments  where  women  are  em- 
ployed, it  being  especially  important  that  all  machinery  likely  to 
catch  flowing  skirts  or  hair  be  properly  guarded.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  orders  issued  was  to  remove  projecting  setscrews  from 
shafting;  numerous  line  shafts  and  countershafts  were  found  brist- 
ling with  these  projecting  setscrews  on  which  a  man  could  be  caught 
and  hurled  possibly  to  his  death.  In  one  year  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
100  men  were  killed  and  seriously  injured  on  these  setscrews.  Dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  this  report — three  months  and  a  half — one 
man  was  killed  and  one  permanetly  disabled  for  life  on  setscrews  in 
Kansas  City.  Forty-nine  orders  were  issued  to  remove  these  pro- 
jecting setscrews,  thirty-nine  of  which  have  so  far  been  carried  out. 

Jointers,  shapers  circular  saws,  flywheels  and  belts,  band  saws 
and  exposed  gears  were  among  the  most  important  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery found  unguarded.  A  very  dangerous  type  of  jointer,  and 
the  'style  found  almost  without  exception  in  Kansas  City,  is  the 
square-head  jointer  shown  in  Figure  1.  Figure  2  shows  what  usu- 
ally happens  when  the  operator's  hand  comes  in  contact  with  the 
knives. 


trig.  i. 


FlK.  2. 
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A  very  practicable  jointer  guard  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  Thir- 
teen orders  were  issued  to  equip  jointers  with  these  guards,  all  of 
which  have  been  complied  with.  These  guards  in  every  case  have 
proven  satisfactory,  both  to  employers  and  operators,  and  can  be 
made  by  any  mechanic  with  little  expense. 

Unguarded  elevator  shafts,  poorly  constructed  gates,  and  insuf- 
ficient enclosures  for  the  elevator  car  itself  were  the  principal  danger- 
ous features  found  about  elevators.  Twenty-four  orders  were  issued 
to  put  same  in  proper  condition,  twenty  of  which  have  so  far  been 
complied  with.    In  a  four-story  factory  building  was  found  an  ele- 


Fig.  3. 


vator  shaft  without  a  gate,  bar  or  enclosure  of  any  kind,  and  around 
which  a  large  number  of  women  were  constantly  employed.  Gates 
were  required  to  be  put  on  as  required  by  law.  The  greatest  danger, 
however,  from  open  elevator  shafts  could  be  avoided  by  a  more 
stringent  law.  Under  the  existing  ordinances  and  state  law  a  gate 
which  may  be  pushed  up  by  hand  or  a  bar  three  feet  high  may  be 
used.  The  law  should  require  automatic  gates  which  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  the  approach  of  the  car  to  be  used  in  every  case  it  is 
possible  to  install  them.  This  would  do  away  with  the  frequent  prac- 
tice of  pushing  gates  up  out  of  the  way  or  throwing  bars  down, 
leaving  the  shaft  unguarded. 

Twelve  orders  were  issued  to  put  building  in  a  safer  condition, 
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eleven  of  which  have  been  complied  with.  Eighteen  were  issued  to 
provide  handrails  for  stairways,  sixteen  of  which  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

Sanitary  Conditions. 

Under  the  subject  of  sanitary  conditions  in  places  of  employ- 
ment are  usually  considered  the  questions  of  ventilation,  toilet  facili- 
ties, plumbing,  heat  and  light,  cleanliness,  dust,  smoke,  gases  and 
fumes,  washing  facilities. 

In  most  of  the  establishments  inspected  the  ventilation  was 
found  to  be  very  good.  Probably  the  most  poorly  ventilated  places 
found  were  the  basement  printshops.  Cold  air  coming  in  contact  with 
the  paper  used  in  these  establishments  generates  electricity  in  it,  mak- 
ing it  unmanageable.  Because  of  this  the  windows  can  seldom  be 
opened  during  the  winter  months.  In  co-operation  with  the  City 
Chemist,  tests  were  made  of  the  air  in  nine  establishments  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  air  was  vitiated  by  the  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide.  The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  nine 
tests  made : 
Parts  of  CO  per 

10,000  parts  of        12  3456789 

Air  18.2;  7.4;  9.33;  6.3;  7.5;  8.4;  11.2;  9.33;  9.33 

Four  parts  of  CO2  per  10,000  parts  of  air  is  the  normal  per  cent 
of  carbon  dioxide  found  in  country  air.  All  of  the  nine  tests  showed 
the  air  to  be  vitiated,  but  in  only  two  did  the  test  show  up  bad 
enough  to  require  artificial  ventilation  to  be  installed..  Considering 
the  fact  that  the  windows  were  seldom  opened  in  these  establish- 
ments where  tests  were  made,  it  is  remrakable  that  the  tests  did  not 
show  up  a  larger  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide.  Tests  will  be  made 
on  a  larger  scale  next  winter  of  all  printshops,  and  wherever  they 
are  found  to  be  in  need  of  further  ventilation,  some  system  of  proper 
ventilation  will  be  required  to  be  installed. 

According  to  the  President  of  the  International  Printing  Press- 
men and  Assistants  Union,  56  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  their  mem- 
bers is  due  to  tuberculosis.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Census,  11.15 
per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  tuberculosis. 
This  large  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  workers  at 
the  printing  trades  as  compared  to  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  among  the  general  population  may  be  accepted  as  an 
indication  of  the  unhealthful  conditions  under  which  they  work. 
Medical  authorities  agree  that  dark  and  poorly  ventilated  rooms 
are  the  most  prolific  causes  of  tuberculosis.  Dark,  unclean  and 
poorly  ventilated  printshops  are  not  confined  to  Kansas  City  alone ; 
they  are  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 

In  a  great  many  establishments  unclean  and  dilapidated  toilets 
were  found,  nineteen  orders  were  issued  to  put  toilets  in  repair  and 
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twenty-five  to  clean  up.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  enforc- 
ing cleanliness  in  toilets.  Two  Chinese  laundries  employing  several 
women  were  found  in  a  most  unsanitary  condition.  Eating,  sleep- 
ing, cooking  and  laundry  work  was  in  each  case  carried  on  in  three 
small  adjoining  rooms  and  toilets  without  water  connections  ad- 
joined the  rooms  used  for  kitchens.  A  general  clean-up  was  ordered 
in  these  places  and  water  connects  have  been  provided.  Nine  estab- 
lishments were  found  in  which  male  and  female  employees  were 
using  the  same  toilets  in  violation  of  law,  eight  of  which  have  so 
far  provided  separate  toilets  as  a  result  of  recommendations  made 
by  this  department.  Dark  toilets  with  defective  plumbing  and  in- 
sanitary privy  vaults  were  some  of  the  defects  remedied  in  several 
establishments.  In  one  large  department  store,  four  additional  toilets 
were  ordered  in  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  women  em- 
ployees. 

Numerous  complaints  were  made  to  this  department  of  insuf- 
ficient heat  during  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter.  All  com- 
plaints were  investigated,  and  wherever  the  heating  was  not  suffi- 
cient, adequate  provision  was  required  to  be  made  wherever  possible. 
There  is  undoubtedly  more  suffering  from  excessive  heat  in  the 
laundries  than  in  any  other  establishments.  Practically  all  of  the 
workers  are  women,  and  to  carry  on  their  work  they  must  stand  over 
hot  machinery.  The  steam  which  arises  from  the  clothing  makes  the 
heat  all  the  more  unbearable.  Exhaust  fans  are  provided  in  many 
places  which  relieves  considerably  the  intense  heat. 

Twenty-five  orders  were  issued  to  clean  up  workrooms  and 
seventeen  to  provide  cuspidors  and  forbid  spitting  on  the  floor.  A 
great  many  of  the  factories  visited  were  located  in  buildings  never 
intended  for  factory  purpose.  Over-crowding,  poor  ventilation 
and  dirty  workrooms  usually  follow  when  lodging  houses  and  dwell- 
ings are  turned  into  workshops.  Spitting  on  the  floor  and  walls 
was  a  filthy  and  unhealthful  practice  found  indulged  in  to  a  great 
extent.  The  extent  to  which  this  practice  is  carried  on  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  employer's  attitude  towards  it.  Some  employers 
would  no  more  tolerate  promiscuous  spitting  in  their  establishments 
than  they  would  in  their  homes.  The  greater  number,  however, 
seem  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  matter,  undoubtedly  because  of  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  danger  to  health.  This  practice  is  prohibited 
by  law,  and  the  help  of  the  Board  of  Health  has  been  secured  in 
putting  a  stop  to  it. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  factory  inspection  ordinance  is  to 
enforce  proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  food-producing  factories. 
There  are  factories  in  Kansas  City  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
packing  of  food  that  are  ideal  in  sanitary  arrangements  and  equip- 
ment. The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  insure  a  cleanly  product.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  found  establishments  without  screens  to 
windows  and  doors,  and  food  products  being  prepared  and  packed 
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were  completely  covered  with  flies.  The  floors,  walls  and  ceilings 
were  dirty.  In  one  large  food  factory  employing  over  a  hundred 
persons,  no  cuspidors  were  provided  and  employees  were  found 
expectorating  on  the  floor  and  walls  and  on  the  sides  of  barrels  and 
vessels  containing  food  products.  Dry  sweeping  was  permitted, 
which  raised  volumes  of  dust  over  kettles  of  food.  Orders  were 
issued  at  this  establishment  to  clean  up  immediately,  to  forbid  dry 
sweeping  and  to  provide  cuspidors  and  require  their  use. 

Section  13  of  the  factory  inspection  ordinance  requires  that 
'Tn  every  establishment  in  the  city,  employing  five  or  more  persons, 
wherein  unclean  work  has  to  be  performed  which  from  artificial 
heat  or  physical  exertion  causes  the  employees  to  perspire  freely, 
there  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  sufficient,  suitable,  properly 
equipped  washrooms  wherein  such  employes  may  cleanse  themselves; 
and  there  shall  be  also  provided  suitable  facilities  so  heated  or  venti- 
lated that  the  damp  clothing  worn  during  working  hours  will  dry." 
This  provision  is  found  to  apply  especially  to  foundries,  railroad 
shops,  machine  shops  and  manufactories  of  machinery.  The  import- 
ance of  requiring  suitable  washrooms  in  these  places  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
men  work  in  these  places.  The  work  is  naturally  very  unclean  and 
is  carried  on  around  hot  forges  and  furnaces,  the  men  oftentimes 
stripped  to  the  waist.  There  is  seldom  any  flooring  in  these  estab- 
lishments, consequently  the  ground  becomes  covered  with  fine  dust. 
The  men  must  change  their  clothing  in  the  midst  of  this  dirt,  and 
frequently  have  no  other  place  to  eat  their  lunches. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  other  states  have  enacted  laws 
requiring  establishments  of  this  kind  to  be  provided  with  properly 
equipped  wash  and  dressing  rooms.  The  Missouri  law  does  not 
contain  this  provision,  and  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  factory 
inspection  ordinance  there  was  no  authority  to  require  their  installa- 
tion in  Kansas  City. 

Child  Labor. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  fifteen  establishments 
were  found  violating  the  child  labor  laws.  These  violations  con- 
sisted in  working  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  without  a  permit  longer  than  eight  hours  a  day,  after  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  at  occupations  forbidden  by  law.  Several 
children  were  found  selling  refreshments  in  theatres  and  taking 
part  in  vaudeville  performances  in  motion  picture  shows.  Boys  as 
young  as  fourteen  were  found  engaged  in  delivering  messages  late 
into  the  night.  Thirteen  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  selling  news- 
papers on  the  streets  in  violation  of  law  were  taken  up  by  this 
department  and  turned  over  to  the  Juvenile  Court  or  to  their  parents. 

There  are  very  few  factories  in  Kansas  City  that  employ  child 
labor  to  any  great  extent.    Those  that  do  usually  have  on  file  a  per- 
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mit  from  the  Board  of  Education  for  each  child  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years.  Very  often  a  child  misrepresents  its  age  to  the 
employer  and  inspector,  in  which  case  the  inspector  looks  up  the 
record  of  the  child  to  determine  whether  the  child  is  legally  em- 
ployed. 

Hours. 

There  were  fifty-one  investigations  made  of  complaints  of  viola- 
tion of  the  Women's  Nine-Hour  law,  in  thirty-seven  of  which  evi- 
dence was  found  of  violating  the  law.  Twenty-five  of  these  were 
first  offenses  and  orders  were  issued  to  comply  with  the  law.  Ten 
violations  were  reported  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  with  the  fol- 
lowing result :  One  was  convicted,  four  dismissed  by  court,  two 
are  pending,  and  five  were  settled  with  the  aid  of  the  prosecutor. 
In  two  cases  the  court  was  asked  to  collect  suspended  fines — matter 
now  pending. 

Incidental  Social  Work  Among  Working  Women. 

Two  incorrigible  girls  made  wards  of  Juvenile  Court,  one  sent 
to  home  out  of  city. 

One  case  of  "gang"  annoying  young  working  girl  investigated 
and  corrected. 

Two  cases  of  young  working  girls  not  sufficiently  clothed ;  both 
cases  assisted  through  friends  of  girls. 

One  charge  of  immorality  against  manager  of  girl  cashiers. 
Secured  discharge  of  manager. 

One  clerk  missing  from  home  for  more  than  four  weeks  found 
and  returned  to  parents. 

Five  Greek  coffee  houses  investigated  as  to  moral  conditions  of 
American  girls  employed.  One  proprietor  arrested,  convicted  and 
fined  $100;  on  appeal  to  Criminal  Court  fined  $200  and  costs.  Court 
ordered  that  no  women  other  than  Greek  women  to  be  employed  in 
these  coffee  houses. 

Secured  discharge  of  elevator  operator  because  of  improper 
conduct. 

Three  working  girls  investigated  and  helped  to  better  moral 
surroundings. 

Employment  found  for  sixteen  women. 

Employment  found  for  eighteen  women  through  aid  of  State 
Employment  Office. 

Three  girls  caugnt  in  dishonesty  in  mercantile  firm  taken  before 
Juvenile  Court.  Home  for  one  found  and  approved  by  court.  One 
sent  home  with  father  and  ordered  to  stop  working.  Permit  se- 
cured for  one  and  allowed  to  remain  at  work. 
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Reported  to  Board  of  Health  case  of  medical  circulars  being 
distributed  to  girls  in  stores. 

Three  incorrigible  and  delinquent  girls  taken  to  Juvenile  Court, 
one  sent  home  under  direction  of  district  superintendent,  three  found 
employment  and  better  boarding  facilities. 

One  girl  sent  to  California  with  sister.  Money  partly  con- 
tributed by  Provident  Association.  Three  girls  aided  in  securing 
better  boarding  facilities.    Two  girls  secured  increase  in  wages. 

2.    Statistics  of  Factories,  Compiled  by  the  Municipal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  obtaining  the  following  statistical  information  from  the  fac- 
tories of  Kansas  City,  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  was  secured.  Additional  questions  were  placed  upon  the 
state's  blanks  in  order  to  secure  special  information  for  this  de- 
partment. It  should  be  noted  that  factories  constitute  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  industries  of  the  city. 

Reports  were  received  from  628  factories  and  workshops,  cover- 
ing the  year  1911.  This  is  the  total  number  of  factories  in  Kansas 
City  of  any  consequence.  Reports  were  not  received  from  a  large 
number  of  small  blacksmith  shops,  cleaning  and  dyeing  establish- 
ments and  small  bakeshops,  most  of  which  have  no  employees. 

Unemployment. 

Of  these  628  factories  there  are  eighty-nine  different  kinds  of 
industries.  The  number  of  persons  employed  fluctuates  with  the 
seasons.  The  average  number  employed  during  the  rush  seasons, 
which  are  usually  the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  was  18,336;  the 
maximum  number  employed  during  the  rush  seasons  was  20,922. 
During  the  slack  seasons,  which  are  usually  the  winter  months  and 
July  and  August,  the  average  number  employed  was  15,037,  and 
the  minimum  number  employed  13,511.  The  average  number  of 
factory  workers  thrown  out  of  employment  as  a  result  of  seasonal 
fluctuations  was  3,299,  and  at  times  as  high  as  7,411  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  factories  during  slack  seasons.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  628  factories  reported  no  change  in  the 
number  employed  the  year  around;  289  reported  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  their  demand  for  labor,  183  of  which  reported  the  winter 
months  as  being  their  period  of  slackness.  During  this  period  from 
2,000  to  5,000  less  were  employed  than  during  their  normal  activity. 
This  means  that  from  2,000  to  5,000  persons  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  during  the  winter  months  by  the  factories  alone.  These 
persons  could  not  find  employment  at  the  building  trades,  for  an 
investigation  made  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  1911  showed 
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that  37  per  cent  of  those  employed  at  building  and  construction  work 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  during  the  winter  months.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  suffering  and  the  demands 
made  upon  public  relief  institutions  during  last  winter  was  due  prin- 
cipally to  unemployment. 


Se.v  and  Wages  of  Workers. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  employees  and  the 
wages  paid  by  the  628  factories : 


Under  $3.00  

$  3.00  but  under  $4.00  

4.00  but  under  5.00  

5.00  but  under  6.00  

6.00  but  under  7.00  

7.00  but  under  8.00  

8.00  to  $  9.00  

9.00  to  10.00  

10.00  to  12.00  

12.00  to  15.00  

15.00  to  20.00  

20.00  to   25.00  ! 

25.00  

Total  


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

74 

25 

2 

101 

82 

73 

20 

175 

74 

340 

16 

430 

221 

670 

Xl 

903 

417 

879 

6 

1,302 

404 

596 

1 

1,001 

472 

464 

2 

938 

751 

445 

1,196 

2,102 

400 

2,502 

2,803 

299 

3,102 

3,490 

171 

1 

3,662 

1,613 

44 

1,657 

1,123 

30 

:::::::::: 

1,153 

13,626 

4,436 

60 

18,122 

Of  the  18,122  persons  employed  in  the  factories  of  Kansas  City, 
4,436  or  24.4  per  cent  were  women.  Sixty  children  under  16  years 
were  reported  as  being  employed  last  year.  The  above  table  shows 
that  seventy-four  men  and  twenty-five  women  were  employed  at  a 
wage  of  less  than  $3  weekly,  a  large  part  of  whom  undoubtedly  were 
children  under  16  years  reported  as  men  and  women  employees. 

The  principal  manufacturing  industries  of  Kansas  City  in  which 
women  are  employed  are  as  follows :  Awning  and  tents ;  bags  and 
bagging;  candy,  cracker  and  confections;  furs;  garment  manufac- 
turing ;  millinery ;  paper  boxes ;  printing,  publishing,  lithographing ; 
stationery  and  envelopes ;  tailoring.  Of  the  4,436  women  em- 
ployed, 1,987  or  45  per  cent  received  less  than  $7  weekly;  3,047  or 
69  per  cent  received  less  than  $9  weekly.  An  investigation  made 
in  1911  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  revealed  the  fact  that  $9 
a  week  was  the  lowest  wage  upon  which  a  girl  could  provide  her- 
self with  the  necessities  of  life.  This  figure  was  accepted  as  a  liv- 
ing wage  only  after  thorough  investigation  and  personal  interviews 
with  a  large  number  of  working  girls.  Accepting  $9  a  week  as  a 
living  wage,  the  above  figures  show  that  3,047  or  69  per  cent  of  all 
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the  women  employed  in  Kansas  City's  factories  are  paid  less  than  a 
living  wage. 

Seven  thousand  four  hundred  or  54  per  cent  of  all  the  men 
employed  receive  less  than  $15  weekly.  Providing  a  period  of  un- 
employment does  not  cut  down  his  yearly  income,  the  maximum 
amount  paid  to  any  one  of  these  7,400  men  would  be  less  than  $780 
a  year.  Nine  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  accepted  as  the  minimum 
upon  which  a  man  and  wife  and  three  children  can  live.  Taking 
$900  a  year  as  the  standard,  7,400  or  54  per  cent  of  all  the  men 
employed  by  the  factories  of  Kansas  City  are  paid  an  insufficient 
wage  to  support  the  average  sized  family. 

Number  of  Factories  and  Hours  Worked  Per  Day 
and  Per  Week. 


PER  DAY. 


Hours. 

8  or  less 

9 

10 

138 

241 

117 

93 

155 

6 

Children  

22 

8 

1 

11 

9i 

12  or  more 

1 

25 
1 

7 
1 

PER  WEEK. 


48 

More  than 

More  than 

More  than 

72 

Hours. 

or 

48,  but  less 

54 

54,  but  less 

60 

60,  but  less 

or 

less. 

than  54. 

than  60. 

than  72. 

more. 

142 

33 

206 

22 

126 

1 

13 

Women  

103 

33 

118 

.... 

9 

1 

Children  

23 

3 

2 

The  above  table  shows  that  138  factories  work  their  men  eight 
hours  a  day  or  less ;  that  ninety-three  of  the  256  factories  employ- 
ing women  worked  them  eight  hours  a  day  or  less.  It  also  shows 
that  ten  establishments  employing  women  reported  that  they  em- 
ployed their  women  longer  than  fifty-four  hours  a  week  in  spite  of 
the  state  law  prohibiting  their  employment  longer  than  nine  hours 
a  day  of  fifty- four  hours  a  week.  Also  nine  establishments  re- 
ported that  they  worked  their  children  longer  than  eight  hours  a 
day,  which  is  in  violation  of  the  state  child  labor  laws.     It  should 
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be  noted  that  381  factories  reported  that  their  men  were  not  em- 
ployed longer  than  fifty-four  hours  a  week.  The  Women's  54-Hour 
Law  had  considerable  effect  in  cutting  down  the  hours  of  the  men, 
for  in  many  establishments  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  full  force  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  work  and  whenever  the  women  quit  work  it 
is  also  necessary  for  the  men  to  quit. 


Classification  of  Factories  and  Employees. 


No.  of 

Estab- 

No. of 

Industry. 

lish- 

No. of 

No.  of 

Chil- 

ments. 

Men. 

Women 

!  dren. 

Trunk  factories  

6 

72 

2 

2 

2 

37 

6 

44 

"2 

35 

123 

26 

9 

176 

3 

3 

3 

71 

1 

Artificial  limbs  

4 

21 

1 

Varnish,  oils,  veneer,  etc  

4 

123 

1 

Crackers  and  candy  

3 

661 

800 

4 

22 

98 

6 

30 

23 

28 

*677 

"12 

6 

132 

15 

1 

Bags  and  bagging  

2 

145 

196 

2 

Meats  and  lard  

4 

38 

12 

Awnings  and  tents  

3 

134 

115 

"i 

Paper  boxes  

3 

49 

95 

9 

8 

56 

17 

.... 

2 

9 

10 

Cooperage  

2 

16 

2 

Monuments  

4 

52 

2 

Bottle  manufacturing  

1 

201 

49 

Stained  glass  works  

1 

25 

1 

1 

11 

Chemicals  and  toilet  preparations  

13 

38 

"i6 

.... 

10 

73 

8 

170 

XI 

2 

10 

1 

3 

924 

74 

Preserving  and  pickling  

4 

39 

26 

Florists  

25 

4 

s 

450 

1 

4 

394 

3 

Hats  and  caps  

5 

25 

19 

Cut  stone  

5 

101 

1 

2 

15 

2 

39 

Oil  cloth  

1 

7 

16 

Architectural  ornament  

. 

1 

9 

"i 
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Industry. 


No.  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


etc. 


Optical  goods  

Bakeries  

Bakers'  supplies  

Cornice  works,  etc  

Repair  shops  

Furniture,  caskets,  mattresses. 

Creamery  companies  

Bottling  companies  

Wooden  boxes  

Brooms,  mops,  etc  

Stamps,  seals,  etc  

Tailoring,  garment  manufacturing,  etc. 

Brass  works  

Car  shops  

Photographs  

Harness  and  leather  goods  

Envelopes  

Tool  handles  

Paper  mills  

Umbrellas,  canes,  etc  

Shoes  

Starch  

Gum  factory  

Loose  leaf  books  

Eeather  companies  

Ink,  paste,  mucilage  

Wood  and  metal  patterns  

Plating  works  

Elevators  

Brewing  companies  

Billiards  and  pool  manufacturing  

Fertilizers,  etc  

Milling  company  

Roofing  companies  

Printing,  publishing  and  lithographing. 

Linotype  composition  plants  

Optical  goods  

Clay  products  

Motor  cars  

Cans,  kegs,  etc  

Wire  and  iron  works  

Tanks,  boilers,  stacks,  etc  

Heating  and  furnaces  

Jewelry  

Hay  press  companies  

Sheet  metal  works  

Metal  goods  

Shoe  repair  shops  

Wagon  repair  company  

Engines  


3 

43 
3 

10 

24 

18 
2 

17 
9 
5 
3 

47 
5 
5 
7 

11 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 

19 
1 
1 

4 
2 

52 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 

3 
5 
6 

16 
2 

14 

20 
9 

16 
5 


No.  of 
Men. 


No.  of 
Women 


330 
43 
319 
177 
253 
40 
224 
190 
74 
24 
259 
142 
1353 
25 
244 
76 
10 
69 
6 

48 
8 
7 

199 
14 
5 
6 
37 
19 

186 
29 
20 

138 
56 
1505 
21 
33 

425 
75 
97 
49 

244 
64 

145 
74 

165 
1151 
22 

229 

184 


2 

38 
14 
2 
6 

31 
12 
29 
15 
14 

945 
4 
1 

12 
21 

94 


10 
24 

5 
65 
146 
18 

2 

"i 


5 
5 

411 

9 
4 


21 
"2 
20 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 
AND  UNEMPLOYED. 

By  E.  T.  Brigham. 
1.    The  Temporary  Homes  and  the  Employment  Bureau. 

The  evolution  of  industrial  life  has  created  a  new  type  of 
laborer.  The  old-fashioned  boarding  house  has  given  place  to  the 
modern  lodging  house  as  a  domicile  for  itinerant  working  men. 
Dormitories  with  long  rows  of  single  or  double  deck  beds,  or  single 
rooms  made  of  low  partitions  about  6x6x7  feet,  called  cubicles,  with 
no  ceiling  but  a  wire  screen  over  the  top  for  protection,  is  the  mod- 
ern substitute  for  a  home  for  thousands  of  men  in  every  large  indus- 
trial community,  and  that  substitution  cannot  be  claimed  to  have 
improved  their  condition. 

The  influences  that  make  for  homelessness  and  the  vagrancv 
growing  out  of  it  are  nation-wide  in  their  ramifications,  and  have 
their  roots  deep  in  defective  social  and  industrial  conditions  which 
will  not  readily  yield  to  local  treatment.  So  any  loud  claim  of  a 
discovery  of  a  radical  cure  for  this  social  malady  by  isolated  cities 
or  communities  may  be  wisely  taken  with  a  grain  of  allowance. 

While  national  financial  depressions  create  local  unemployment 
that  is  unavoidable,  each  city  must  bear  its  own  burden  of  destitu- 
tion and  crime  growing  out  of  that  condition.  The  sources  of  the 
evil  it  cannot  reach,  but  perforce  is  compelled  to  deal  with  its  con- 
sequences. But,  in  spite  of  formidable  obstacles,  it  is  possible  for 
every  city  to  stop  some  of  the  abuses  and  undermining  influences 
that  are  continually  furnishing  recruits  for  its  workhouses  and  hos- 
pitals from  the  ranks  of  the  working  men.  Aside  from  the  drink 
problem,  which,  if  not  always  the  direct  cause,  is  at  least  a  great 
contributory  cause  of  their  demoralization,  the  unsatisfactory  and 
dreary  lodging  house  accommodations  and  an  almost  total  lack  of 
wholesome  social  diversions  account  in  a  large  degree  for  their 
moral  delinquencies  and  physical  debility. 

Excluding  privately  managed  lodging  houses  operated  purely 
for  gain,  three  different  types  of  institutions  have  attempted  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  this  class  of  workingmen  : 

(1)  Missions  and  semi-religious  organizations. 

(2)  Charitable  relief  societies  and  social  organizations. 

(3)  Municipal  lodging  houses. 

In  a  few  cities  there  are  religious  organizations  undenomina- 
tional in  character  that  have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  homeless  men,  and  they  have 
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been  liberally  supported.  In  Detroit  the  McGregor  Mission  and 
in  Milwaukee  the  Milwaukee  Rescue  Mission  have  both  erected 
modern  sanitary  buildings  with  workshops  included. 

The  strength  of  these  institutions  lies  in  uniting  the  practical 
features  of  their  work,  such  as  employment  and  temporary  aid, 
with  an  active  moral  and  spiritual  interest  in  the  individual.  Under 
this  plan  hopeless  outcasts  are  frequently  reformed  and  become  use- 
ful members  of  society.  There  are  a  number  of  men,  the  heads  of 
institutions,  widely  known  for  their  good  works,  who  are  reformed 
men,  and  examples  of  the  good  work  of  this  class  of  institutions. 
In  other  cities  similar  institutions,  either  through  gross  ignorance 
or  lack  of  resources,  have  failed  to  measure  up  to  their  opportunities, 
proven  defective  in  their  methods,  and  have  been  condemned  by 
public  sentiment.  Health  boards  have  even  closed  some  on  sanitary 
grounds.  In  yet  other  cities  the  lodging  of  homeless  men  is  an 
adjunct  of  the  local  charity  organization  society.  Philadelphia  is  an 
example  of  this  type,  and  operates  two  institutions  called  way- 
farers' lodges.  They  are  considered  to  be  efficiently  managed, 
occupying  buildings  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  offer  an 
opportunity  for  unemployed  men  to  work,  to  earn  food  and  lodging 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary  home. 

In  cities  where  privately  managed  institutions  have  failed  to 
supply  the  need,  municipal  lodging  houses  have  taken  their  places. 
There  are  now  about  ten  municipal  lodging  houses  in  the  United 
States,  operated  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Wherever  there 
is  efficient  management — free  from  political  influence — they  are  suc- 
cessful. Under  a  political  spoils  system  they  are  not.  One  argu- 
ment in  their  favor  is  that  the  whole  city  bears  the  burden  of  ex- 
pense and  not  a  few  individual  contributors.  The  new  municipal 
lodging  house  of  New  York  City — the,  finest  in  the  world — costing 
nearly  one-half  million  dollars — has  been  subjected  to  considerable 
criticism  because  it  has  no  industrial  department  connected  with  it, 
and  practically  no  work  is  required  for  the  accommodations  given. 
Considering  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  institution  is  to  dis- 
courage vagrancy  this  is  a  serious  defect. 

So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  municipal  lodging  houses  pro- 
fess to  do  more  than  relieve  physical  needs — that  is,  they  do  not 
attempt  the  reformation  of  morally  weak  and  discouraged  men. 
It  is  our  experience  that  meals  and  lodging  and  even  work,  although 
powerful  helps,  will  not  in  themselves  restore  a  moral  bankrupt  to 
a  useful  place  in  society.  It  requires  the  tonic  of  a  personal  friend- 
ship to  awaken  the  moral  purpose  to  do  that. 

Tn  Kansas  City  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  has  been  for  eighteen 
years  the  officially  recognized  agency  dealing  with  this  problem. 

And  in  tins  institution,  an  incorporated  private  institution,  with 
a  board  of  directors  composed  of  business  men  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  its  management,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  recognized 
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the  financial  economy  of  paying  for  transient  city  charges  at  an 
agreed  price  for  meal  and  lodging  rather  than  to  open  a  municipal 
lodging  house  at  much  greater  expense. 

Therefore,  on  July  1,  1910,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
whereby  the  city,  through  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  was  to  pay 
the  Helping  Hand  10  cents  for  meals  and  15  cents  for  lodging  for 
all  cases  aided  with  their  approval.  That  a  small  portion  of  the 
expense  for  maintaining  the  institution  is  derived  from  this  source 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Help- 
ing Hand  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  was  $44,963.17, 
apportioned  as  follows:  Earnings,  52.5  per  cent;  donations,  32.2 
per  cent;  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  for  meals  and  lodgings,  15.3  per 
cent.  The  Board  pays  only  for  women  and  children,  and  men  unable 
to  work  for  their  keep.  Those  who  work  for  their  keep  are  not  a 
charge  upon  the  city.  Many  able  bodied  men  had  some  free  help 
the  past  winter  when  the  weather  would  not  permit  outdoor  work. 


Institute's  Annex  No.  2. 
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The  offices  and  main  buildings  are  at  408-410  Main  street,  oppo- 
site the  City  Hall.  Here  the  auditorium,  where  undenominational 
evangelistic  services,  concerts,  or  lyceum  entertainments  are  given 
each  evening;  the  employment  office,  the  kitchen  and  lunch  room, 
about  250  beds,  six  shower  baths,  fumigating  rooms,  store  rooms 
and  linen  rooms  are  located,  and  these  buildings  the  Institute  owns. 
The  largest  annex  is  at  401  Wyandotte;  it  is  a  four-story  building, 
open  on  four  sides  as  the  illustration  shows.  The  light  and  ventila- 
tion are  perfect  here  for  dormitories.  It  has  a  capacity  of  280  beds, 
a  large  sitting  and  smoking  room.  It  is  steam  heated,  has  eighteen 
shower  baths,  and  like  the  other  buildings,  has  fumigating  rooms. 
After  a  man  is  registered  he  goes  to  the  dressing  room,  where  he 
is  given  towel,  soap,  a  net  bag  in  which  all  of  his  clothing  is  placed 
for  fumigation  (or  if  his  clothes  are  pressed  he  is  given  a  coat 
hanger).  Duplicate  checks  are  placed  on  the  bag  and  on  a  string 
he  places  around  his  neck.  After  leaving  the  bath  he  is  given  a  clean 
night  shirt  and  a  chance  to  wash  his  underwear  in  large,  stationary 
tubs.    In  another  building  there  are  dormitories  for  colored  men. 

Still  another  annex  is  occupied  by  the  women's  department. 
This  is  called  the  Jefferson  Street  Home.  It  is  at  Seventeenth  and 
Jefferson,  and 
furnishes  a  tem- 
porary home  for 
both  women  and 
children  who  are 
without  money, 
and  women  who 
wish  to  pay  for 
inexpensive 
lodgings  in  good 
surroundings  are 
also  accommo- 
dated here. 
There  are  dor- 
mitories on  two 
floors  and  two 
large  dining 
rooms. 

Every  winter 
an  a  d  d  i  t  ional 
building  with  a 
capacity  of  about 

150  beds  is  rented  and  our  surplus  equipment  is  placed  there,  mak- 
ing a  total  capacity  of  about  700  beds  a  night. 

The  institution  has  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  convalescent 
hospital,  admitting  discharged  patients  from  the  General  Hospital 
and  caring  for  them  till  able  to  work.     This  has  offered  a  good 


Jefferson  Street  Home,  1703  Jefferson  Street, 
Woman's  Department. 
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opportunity  for  personal  work,  both  at  the  hospital  and  at  the  Help- 
ing Hand.  To  supply  this  need  our  friendly  visitor  makes  daily 
calls  at  the  hospital,  offering  practical  assistance  as  well  as  friendly 
counsel  and  sympathy.  A  considerable  correspondence  is  done  for 
the  patients,  sometimes  bringing  about  reconciliation  between  es- 
tranged members  of  families.  He  has  also  charge  of  the  nightly 
religious  services  at  the  Helping  Hand,  which  are  non-sectarian. 
The  substantial  quality  of  this  work  is  best  proven  by  the  number 
of  men  who  have  received  a  moral  and  spiritual  uplift,  and  many 
of  whom  are  now  occupying  responsible  positions. 

The  co-operating  agencies  whose  assistance  has  facilitated  the 
disposition  of  difficult  cases  are  the  Free  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  Provi- 
dent Association,  Emergency  Hospital  and  General  Hospital,  Police 
Department,  Humane  Society,  Detention  Home,  Juvenile  Court, 
County  Farm,  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  the  United  Jewish 
Charities,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals,  and  other  local 
charities. 

The  institution  is  open  day  and  night  the  year  around.  Three 
possible  opportunities  confront  every  applicant  for  assistance: 

First.  Pay  positions  supplied  through  the  free  employment 
bureau  when  there  are  any  positions  to  be  found  (see  employment 
bureau  report). 

Second.  If  no  pay  work  is  available  and  the  applicant  must 
have  meals  and  lodging,  light  work  is  provided  for  light  men  or 
breaking  stone  in  barn  quarry  for  able-bodied  laborers. 

Third.  During  the  winter  time  for  four  or  five  months  work 
at  the  municipal  quarry  (see  quarry  report). 

The  scrutiny  of  the  men  is  necessarily  rapid,  requiring  a  thor- 
ough system  of  records  and  a  competent  clerical  force.  When  con- 
fronted by  an  applicant  for  meals  and  lodging,  two  ideas  must  be 
always  in  mind:  First,  determine  his  ability  and  fitness  for  work, 
and,  second,  test  his  willingness  to  work. 


The  program 
followed,  espe- 
cially in  the 
winter,  is:  Im- 
mediately after 
registering  a  n 
applicant  (if  he 
is  able  -  bodied) 
he  is  put  to  work 
— even  at  night 
— it  may  be  at 
12  o'clock.  He 
is  told  that  if  he 
needs  further 
assis  t  a  n  c  e,  to 
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make  application  during  the  daytime.  The  second  time  he  appears 
at  night  he  is  admonished,  and  the  third  time  refused,  or  in  a  few 
cases  he  has  been  sent  to  the  police  station  under  arrest.  After 
working,  he  takes  a  bath,  his  clothing  being  placed  in  fumigation 
for  the  night,  and  he  goes  to  bed  in  a  nightgown.  If  he  so  desires, 
he  can  wash  his  underclothing  at  the  stationary  laundry  tubs.  Eight 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege  last  year. 


Men's  Dormitory — Lodging  Department. 


Unless  he  has  worked  for  his  breakfast  before  retiring,  he  must 
get  up  at  5  o'clock  to  work  for  breakfast.  The  meals  vary  some- 
what, but  the  following  is  a  typical  bill  of  fare :  Meat,  brown  pota- 
toes, gravy,  baked  beans,  sliced  tomatoes,  pudding  or  fruit  sauce, 
buttermilk  and  coffee. 

The  total  number  of  meals  for  men  last  year  was  48,208.  No 
meals  are  sold  for  cash  except  to  men  who  have  secured  positions 
but  have  no  credit  to  secure  board,  and  whom  we  trust  till  they  get 
their  first  pay.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  such  men  were  given  credit 
during  the  past  year,  v$(>T>1.28  was  the  amount  of  credit  and  28  per 
cent  remains  unpaid. 

Some  idea  of  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  meal  service  may 
be  had  from  the  following  list  of  material  used  during  the  year : 
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Free  Bath — Eighteen  Showers. 

For  Year  Ending  April  i,  1912. 

Beans   9,749  lbs. 

Baking  powder   73  lbs. 

Cereals   9,923  lbs. 

Flour   2,891  lbs. 

Sugar   3,597  lbs. 

Coffee  and  tea   1,318^  lbs. 

Meats   9,354%  lbs. 

Lard   720  lbs. 

Butter  and  butterine   2,947^  lbs. 

Fruit   710  lbs. 

Tapioca   125  lbs. 

Cabbage   5,070  lbs. 

Canned  goods   266  cans 

Eggs   306/2  doz. 

Potatoes   592^  bu. 

Salt,  spice,  extract,  etc   787  lbs. 

Bread  24,718  loaves 

Milk   2,546^  gal. 

Syrup   156  gal. 

Vinegar   37*4  gal. 

Pickles   1  bbl. 
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Oysters   13  gal. 

Fresh  vegetables :  Corn,  tomatoes, 
egg  plant,  sweet  potatoes,  rad- 
ishes, string  beans,  lettuce,  car- 
rots, cauliflower  and  beets   326  bu. 

The  convenience  of  the  Emergency  Hospital  directly  opposite 
on  Main  street  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  institution,  obviating  the 
necessity  of  a  house  physician.  Besides  the  special  sick  calls  night 
or  day  from  the  regular  staff  of  assistants,  a  daily  examination  of 
inmates  was  made  by  a  specially  appointed  assistant  from  the  Hos- 
pital and  Health  Board. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  the  unemployed  are  deficients — 
mentally  and  physically — but  are  compelled  to  masquerade  as  work- 
ingmen  because  society  has  made  no  adequate  provision  for  them. 
They  are  the  culls  and  the  discards  of  the  working  class,  easily 
imposed  upon  and  often  abused. 

If  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  could  enlarge  the  Leeds  Farm 
and  provide  a  separate  department  for  the  enforced  treatment  for 
long  periods  of  inebriates  and  defectives,  a  continuous  process  of 
segregating  the  defectives  from  the  workers  could  go  on — to  the 
great  benefit  of  both  classes.  Such  provision  would  wonderfully 
facilitate  the  work  of  securing  employment  for  capable  working- 


Seventy-Seven  Window*  mid  Four  Exhaua!  Fans  Provide  Sunlight 
mid  Ventilation. 
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men.  Incidentally,  it  would  relieve  the  employment  bureau  the 
embarassment  and  criticism  of  sending  out  men  who  are  reported 
as  inefficient. 

An  investigator  from  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Welfare  Board  makes  a  daily  scrutiny  of  inmates  cared  for  at 
city  expense,  making  such  recommendations  as  necessity  demands. 
The  length  of  the  stay  of  any  inmate  is  not  arbitrarily  set,  so  much 
depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Hard  work  and 
plenty  of  it  should  be  the  rule  for  the  able-bodied,  to  discourage  a 
prolonged  stay,  but  for  the  underfed,  undersized  man  more  discre- 
tion and  more  tolerance  must  be  exercised. 

The  records  show  that  the  able-bodied  averaged  2.913  days 
each;  light  work,  9.058  days,  and  disabled  11.191. 

The  unemployment  officer  of  the  police  department  co-operates 
with  the  institution  in  ferreting  out  the  loafer  and  work-shy  men- 
dicant. 

During  the  severest  weather  of  last  winter  Dr.  Robert  N.  Spen- 
cer of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  equipped  the  basement  of  his  church 
with  cots  and  offered  to  take  the  overflow  from  the  Helping  Hand. 
The  plan  worked  admirably.  The  men  were  selected  at  the  Help- 
ing Hand  and  were  admitted  by  ticket  to  the  church.  The  conduct 
of  the  men  was  beyond  criticism.  A  part  of  the  time  one  or  two 
meals  a  day  were  supplied.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  opened  their  church  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
for  a  few  nights  both  churches  were  temporary  lodging  houses. 
When  the  need  passed  they  were  closed  and  the  unemployed  were 
cared  for  at  the  Helping  Hand  as  before. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  men  were  registered 
as  light  work  and  disabled.  This  covers  every  conceivable  in- 
firmity, mental  or  physical,  and  '  includes  undersized  men  used  to 
clerical  work  or  light  employment.  The  records  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital show  277  admitted  from  the  Helping  Hand  for  one  year,  with 
3,150  recorded  treatments  at  the  Emergency  Hospital  across  the 
street  from  headquarters.  In  addition,  probably  a  thousand  cases 
more  of  burns  and  blisters  and  slight  injuries  were  treated  without 
any  record  made.  The  lack  of  a  legal  residence  excluded  a  great 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  admitted  to  the  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Homeless  men  are  frequently  the  victims  of  dishonest  em- 
ployers. Quite  naturally  they  look  to  the  Helping  Hand  to  protect 
their  interests.  The  Free  Legal  Aid  Bureau  has  shown  a  number 
of  employers  of  this  type  that  the  poor  man  has  rights  which  they 
are  compelled  to  respect. 

In  so  far  as  possible  the  interest  in  the  men  is  direct  and  personal 
rather  than  formal  and  mechanical.  That  this  interest  is  appre- 
ciated is  indicated  by  numerous  letters  of  gratitude  received  from 
those  befriended. 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  the  work  done  for  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  from  July  1,  1911,  to  July  1,  1912: 


Number  of  lodgings  30,024 

Number  of  meals  48,208 

Number  of  baths  19,813 

Number  of  tickets  issued  for  privilege  of  washing  clothes....!   8,429 

Total  number  of  men  and  boys  aided  7,558 

Total  number  of  women  anl  children  (over  five  years)   421 

Total  number  of  individuals  aided   7,979 


Skilled,  Honest,  Willing. 


"Who's  Who"  Among  the  Homeless. 
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Physical  Classification  of  Men. 

Manual  (able  to  work  continuously  at  hard  labor)   5,911 

Light  (undersized  or  partially  disabled)   1,177 

Disabled  (completely  disabled)   471 
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Aid  Extended  to  Each  Class. 

Manual — 

Number  of  days  aided  17,218      Average  per  man   2.913 

Light- 
Number  of  days  aided  10,661       Average  per  man  9.058 

Disabled — 

Number  of  days  aided   5,272      Average  per  man  11.191 


Sent  By. 

Voluntary  5,847 

Police  Department  1,285 

Emergency  Hospital   182 

Humane  Society   103 

Other  sources   141 

Color. 

White  7,242 

Black   315 

Civil  State. 

Married   384 

Single  6,718 

Widower   423 

Divorced   24 

Separated   9 

Age. 

Under  20    801 


From  20  to  30  3,059 

From  30  to  40  1,722 

From  40  to  50   983 

From  50  to  60   654 

Over  60   338 

Nationality. 

American  6,160 

Irish   224 

English   148 

Scotch   89 

German   325 

Swedish   108 

All  others   504 

Trade  Classification. 

Skilled  2,148 

Unskilled  5,212 

Professional   54 

Commercial   44 


Number  of  women 
Days  aid  given.  . . . 


421 

2,569 


Age  Classification. 

From   5  to  16   85 

From  16  to  20   44 

From  20  to  30   104 

From  30  to  40   82 

From  40  to  50   42 

From  50  to  60   29 

Over  60   35 


Civil  State. 

Married  85 

Widow  96 

Separated  36 

Single  77 

Divorced  20 

Deserted  22 


Benefits. 

Lodgings   2,187 

Meals   6,171 

Lodging  (both  men  and  women)  32,211 

Meals  (both  men  and  women)  54,379 


From  the  report  of  Charles  H.  Talbot,  municipal  reference 
librarian,  we  quote :  "At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, information  showing  what  was  being  done  by  other  progress- 
ive municipalities  in  providing  work  for  the  unemployed  was  gath- 
ered and  presented  to  the  special  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge.  Kansas  City  stands  foremost  among  American  cities  in 
its  handling  of  this  problem." 
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Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Since  July,  1910,  the  employment  bureau  has  been  financed  by 
and  is  a  department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  It  is  located 
in  the  main  building  of  the  institute  at  408  Main  street,  which  is 
in  the  center  of  the  lodging  house  district.  There  are  four  men 
in  the  employment  office,  receiving  calls,  selecting  men  for  em- 
ployment, recording  and  filing  records  of  employment  secured  and 


Cabinet  of  the  Records  of  the  Employees  of  30,000  Citizens 
Who  Use  This  Bureau. 

making  out  daily  reports.  Four  telephone  trunk  lines  are  required 
to  accommodate  the  'phone  calls,  which  amount  to  several  hundred 
a  day.  The  total  number  of  positions  and  odd  jobs  secured  for  the 
year  was  26,776.  No  doubt  three- fourths  of  the  positions  of  this 
character  in  Kansas  City  are  filled  through  this  employment  office. 

A  field  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  interview  contractors  and 
employers  of  labor,  was  added  to  the  employment  force  during  a 
part  of  last  year.  He  also  posted  printed  notices  for  the  employers 
of  labor.  The  efifect  of  these  notices  has  been  to  increase  the  calls 
for  laborers.  The  work  of  the  field  officer  was  discontinued  when 
the  city  reduced  its  appropriations. 

The  accompany  illustration  above  shows  a  cabinet  contain- 
ing nearly  30,000  names  of  firms  and  citizens  who  have  secured 
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help  during  the  past  two  years.  Each  employer's  record  sheet  con- 
tains the  names  of  all  men  he  has  employed,  the  date,  kind  of  work, 
amount  received  for  it,  and  whether  satisfactorily  done.  (See  illus- 
tration.) This  establishes  a  reference  file  for  the  employee  which  is 
of  quite  as  much  valae  to  the  employer  as  to  the  employee.  It  enables 
a  man,  homeless  and  a  stranger,  to  create  a  record  of  reliability  as  a 
basis  for  recommendation,  and  in  many  cases  has  been  a  protection 
for  a  man  arrested  on  suspicion.  The  written  record  of  his  indus- 
try has  been 
produced  in 
court  and  has 
secured  his  re- 
lease. 

The  employ- 
ment officer  of 
the  police  de- 
partment co-op- 
erates with  this 
office.  Clothed 
with  police  au- 
thority his  serv- 
ices are  espe- 
cially valuable  in 
eliminating  pro- 
f  e  s  s  i  o  n  a  1  va- 
grants. Working  in  and  out  of  the  saloons  and  lodging  houses,  he 
becomes  familiar  with  both  working  men  and  loafers. 

The  dispatch  with  which  requests  for  laborers  have  been  sup- 
plied has  greatly  aided  the  growth  of  this  department.  The  men 
seeking  work  are  seated  in  the  employment  office,  waiting  for  the 
calls  to  come  in  by  phone,  and  so  eager  are  they  that  many  leave  the 
dormitories  at  4  and  even  earlier  in  the  morning  to  secure  a  seat 
and  have  a  chance  to  secure  work  when  there  are  many  men  and 
few  jobs,  as  in  the  winter  months. 

The  bureau  serves  its  highest  usefulness  in  securing  permanent 
positions.  Odd  jobs  and  temporary  work  are  only  beneficial  when 
they  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  permanent  work.  While  free, 
this  employment  bureau  is  not  altogether  unrestricted,  consequently 
an  able-bodied  laborer  is  denied  the  use  of  the  temporary  work 
privilege  if  he  has  been  offered  permanent  work  and  has  refused 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers  of  men  who  are 
permitted  to  use  the  temporary  work  privilege  without  restriction, 
for  with  some  it  is  either  that  or  the  County  Farm,  for  they  are  not 
physically  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work  for  many  consecutive  days. 

A  few  who  have  been  sent  out  as  house  cleaners  have  devel- 
oped into  professionals.  They  have  regular  clients,  each  one  of 
whom  requires  their  services  for  a  part  of  each  week,  so  that  their 
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full  time  is  employed.  One  man  has  rented  offices  in  an  uptown 
office  building.  Beginning  February  1,  1912,  a  separate  record 
of  positions  of  a  permanent  nature  has  been  kept.  The  total  for 
the  six  months  following  that  is  2,558.  To  show  the  variety  of 
permanent  positions  we  attach  monthly  report  for  April,  1912: 

Permanent  Positions. 


Monthly  Report  for  Month  of  April,  1912. 


Character  ot  Positions. 

Applications 

Positions 

i\ppilCa  tlOil»> 

Filed. 

Secured. 

uniiiiea. 

l 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

A 

4 

A 

4 

Z 

z 

A 

4 

Z 

0 
z 

1 

1 

PA 

bl 

ul 

A 

4 

4 

o 
6 

Z 

1 

Z 

0 
z 

24 

zs 

1 

1 

3 

1 

ob 

oh 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Hotel  Clerks  

I 

1 

2 

Housemen  

b 

b 

17 

17 

Laborers  

395 

395 

Mechanics  

4 

4 

!Vf  nsiV>ifiTi 

i 

j. 

1 

2 

'2 

Orderlies  

11 

11 

Painters  

17 

17 

4 

3 

'i 

Porters  

9 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Salesman  

1 

'i 

1 

1 

Stenographer  

1 

1 

Solicitor  

1 

1 

8 

'8 

8 

8 

1 

1 

Watchman  

1 

1 

6 

6 

Total  Males  

667 

bib 

21 
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From  July  1,  1911,  to  July  1,  1912,  there  was  an  increase 
of  29  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  in  the  number  of  positions 
secured. 

From  July  1,  1911,  to  July  1,  1912,  26,776  positions  were 
secured. 

The  total  cash  reported  paid  to  employees  on  their  first  pay 
day  was  $30,100. 

The  5,212  men  and  boys  classified  as  unskilled  laborers  empha- 
size the  importance  of  practical  knowledge  and  industrial  training 
for  the  youth  of  the  land.  Many  of  these  men  with  a  smattering 
knowledge  of  general  subjects,  but  with  no  specific  training,  have  a 
low  earning  capacity.  Consequently  they  are  the  victims  of  discon- 
tent and  discouragement.    Having  no  reward,  there  is  no  incentive. 

The  value  of  a  little  well  assorted  knowledge  and  the  handicap 
of  a  lack  of  it  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following : 

Two  English  boys  and  one  German,  ages  about  18  to  25,  un- 
known to  each  other,  applied  for  work  at  the  Helping  Hand  about 
the  same  time.  One  English  boy  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  other  was  a  second  year  man  at  Cambridge,  England. 
One  of  them  is  working  with  a  gang  of  concrete  laborers  on  one 
of  the  new  viaducts.  The  other  one  secured  an  inferior  clerical 
position. 

The  German  boy,  when  asked  what  kind  of  work  he  could  do, 
replied,  "I  can  raise  mushrooms  and  artichokes."  He  has  con- 
vinced a  citizen  of  his  expert  knowledge  of  mushrooms,  who  has 
advanced  money  to  grow  them.  Last  week  the  young  man  called 
to  see  us.  A  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  general  air  of  prosperity 
were  the  indications  of  his  success. 


2.    MUNICIPAL  QUARRY  REPORT. 

Submitted  by  E.  T.  Brigham,  Manager  Municipal  Quarry. 

The  municipal  quarry  was  reopened  December  3d  and  closed 
April  29th,  being  operated  twenty-eight  days  longer  than  last  year. 
The  management  was  the  same — the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  act- 
ing as  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  directing  the  work. 

The  method  of  operating  the  quarry  varied  little  from  previous 
years.  The  purpose  was  to  insure  every  unemployed  man  sufficient 
employment  to  earn  his  necessities  during  the  midwinter  months, 
when  there  was  positively  no  work  to  be  secured.  For  single  men 
meal  and  lodging  tickets,  for  married  men  orders  for  groceries  and 
supplies,  were  given  instead  of  money,  as,  of  course,  no  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  the  unemployed  of  other  cities  to  migrate  to 
Kansas  City. 

For  several  years  the  quarry  management  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  sell  practically  all  its  broken  stone  to  the  city — princi- 
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pally  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
stone  formerly  was  quarried  on  Park  Board  property.  This  ar- 
rangement was  discontinued,  mainly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  avail- 
able quarry  sites.  Anticipating  the  need  for  such  employment  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Kansas  City 
Terminal  Railway  Company  to  continue  this  work — the  removal  of 
vast  quantities  of  rock  for  the  new  Union  Depot  site  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  a  satisfactory  deal  with  this  company.  After  several 
conferences  with  Mr.  Jno.  V.  Hanna,  chief  engineer,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Everham,  assistant  chief  engineer,  who1  gave  encouragement  to 
the  enterprise,  the  following  was  agreed  upon : 

The  terminal  company  agreed  to  build  a  switch  track  on  its 
property  west  of  the  Southwest  boulevard  and  north  of  Twenty- 
fifth  street  to  accommodate  the  rock  trains  loaded  at  the  depot  site 
by  steam  shovels  and  hauled  to  this  point.  Our  work  was  to  unload 
the  rock  and  break  it  into  sizes  suitable  for  the  construction  of 
concrete  bases  for  bridges  and  ballast  for  track.  The  stone  thus 
broken  was  to  be  piled  convenient  for  removal  with  steam  shovels  by 
the  terminal  company.  For  this  stone  they  agreed  to  pay  68  cents 
a  yard  in  the  pile.  Of  this  amount  the  men  received  60  cents.  It 
must  be  remembered  we  had  to  compete,  in  price  with  stone  broken 
by  machinery,  and  of  course  had  no  opportunity  to  operate  at  a 
profit.  However,  as  the  work  itself  was  created  for  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  the  men  employed,  it  served  well  the  purpose  intended.  As 
a  small  deficit  was  created,  it  is  obvious  the  men  received  all  the 
income  and  a  little  more. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  deficit  to  its  lowest  minimum  no  charge 
has  been  made  for  superintendence  or  the  part  time  of  an  assistant 
where  a  considerable  amount  of  extra  work  was  required.  The 
salaried  expense  was  strictly  confined  to  employees  doing  the  routine 
work.  The  clerical  work  was  probably  twice  as  exacting  as  any 
similar  task.  Beside  a  complete  system  of  individual  records,  a 
daily  settlement  was  made  with  all  the  men,  and  the  handling  of 
thousands  of  tickets  and  orders  gave  the  timekeepers  an  arduous 
task. 

Recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
performance  without  ready  cash,  Mr.  Wm.  Volker  repeated  his  offer 
of  last  year  to  loan  without  interest  enough  money  to  meet  tem- 
porary expenses.  As  the  terminal  company  were  obliging  enough 
to  make  weekly  settlements,  this  need  was  not  so  urgent  as  on  previ- 
ous years,  and  $500  was  accepted  as  a  temporary  loan — $500  less 
than  last  year.    This  amount  was  returned  to  Mr.  Volker  April  18th. 

The  long  period  of  extremely  cold  weather  was  a  serious  han- 
dicap upon  our  efforts  at  the  quarry.  Heavy  snows  and  low  tem- 
perature with  no  intervals  of  moderation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
crowds  of  thinly  clad  men  on  the  other  offered  formidable  difficulties 
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not  to  be  reckoned  with  under  normal  conditions.  To  prevent  acute 
suffering  the  men  could  resort  to  a  large  enclosed  shed  where  large 
cannon  stoves  were  kept  red  hot,  and  where  a  pint  cup  of  coffee 
could  be  had  free  at  the  noon  hour. 

To  prevent  a  waste  of  energy  and  the  loss  of  time  of  the  men 
in  going  to  and  coming  from  the  quarry,  transportation  was  ad- 
vanced in  the  form  of  street  car  tickets,  which  were  purchased  in 
quantities  from  the  street  car  company  and  taken  out  of  the  men's 
earnings  at  the  end  of  each  day.  We  anticipated  a  small  loss  by 
the  arrangement,  but  it  was  trivial  in  comparison  to  the  benefit  ren- 
dered. Seven  hundred  thirty  dollars  and  ten  cents  worth  of  tickets 
were  purchased.    The  loss  was  $31.20. 

Registering  the  men  daily  at  401  Wyandotte  street — near  the 
center  of  the  lodging  house  district — proved  not  only  a  convenience, 
but  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  industry  by  work-shy  and  inter- 
mittent laborers  who  were  incited  to  go  to  the  quarry  by  the  example 
of  their  more  industrious  associates. 

Space  is  too  brief  to  give  a  history  of  individual  cases,  though 
it  would  make  interesting  reading.  But  we  refer  to  one  in  par- 
ticular: When  the  boilers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Bennington  exploded  in 
San  Diego  harbor,  bringing  death  to  a  group  of  sailors  cooped  up 
between  decks,  a  sailor  rushed  into  a  room  full  of  blinding,  scalding 
steam  and  carried  to  safety  some  of  his  helpless  comrades.  For  his 
distinguished  gallantry  he  received  a  Congressional  medal.  After 
leaving  the  navy  he  engaged  as  a  motorman  on  a  street  car  in  Omaha. 
One  day  a  little  girl  ran  directly  in  front  of  his  car  and  was  in- 
stantly killed.  The  coroner's  jury  declared  him  innocent  of  any 
responsibility,  but  the  experience  got  on  his  nerves.  He  gave  up  his 
work  and  finally  came  to  Kansas  City.  We  discovered  him  break- 
ing stone  at  the  quarry,  where  he  worked  for  a  number  of  days  until 
a  better  opportunity  came. 

Misleading  information  in  the  newspaper  dispatches  brought 
some  interesting  inquiries  about  the  quarry.  A  bookkeeper  living  in 
Brooklyn  stated  in  a  letter  that  he  had  read  in  the  New  York  Herald 
that  labor  was  scarce  at  the  quarry,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  come 
to  Kansas  City  if  we  would  put  him  to  work. 

A  few  men  applied  at  the  quarry  for  work  which  they  were 
physically  incapable  of  doing  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
it  was  either  break  stone  or  starve.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
feeble-minded.  Both  the  timekeeper  and  foreman  were  instructed 
to  excuse  such  and  send  them  to  the  Helping  Hand,  where  lighter 
work  was  given. 

Men  with  families  were  paid  with  orders  for  groceries  and 
supplies  that  were  honored  by  the  Provident  Association  or  the 
United  Jewish  Charities.  These  orders  were  honored  the  day  they 
were  earned,  and  there  was  no  delay  in  getting  needed  provisions. 
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Single  men  were  paid  in  tickets  each  night  which  entitled  them  to 
meals  at  any  one  of  three  restaurants.  Lodging  tickets  were  hon- 
ored by  the  Helping  Hand  Institute.  By  this  arrangement  a  single 
man  could  get  three  meals  and  lodging  for  45  cents  a  day.  Enough 
could  be  earned  in  one  day  to  pay  board  and  lodging  for  two  or  three 
days  and  even  more.  This  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  man  to  seek 
employment  after  providing  for  his  needs. 

While  no  one  will  claim  that  in  providing  this  opportunity  to 
break  stone  for  bread  Kansas  City  has  discharged  its  full  obligation 
to  the  unemployed,  yet  it  is  certainly  a  very  practical  plan  for  this 
city  and  one  that  has  left  but  a  small  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  season 
— considering  the  number  aided. 

A  comparison  of  last  year's  statistical  record  with  year  before 
last  shows  that  results  last  winter  failed  by  27  per  cent  to  equal  the 
preceding  year;  \l,\2\y2  yards  of  stone  were  broken,  as  against 
15,167  5/12  of  last  year.  This  was  due  principally  to  intolerable 
weather  conditions,  which  made  out-of-door  work  almost  impossible 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter.  The  free  and  ill-advised  dis- 
tribution of  food  for  a  considerable  time  by  sympathetic  citizens  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  actual  needs  was  also  responsible  for  keep- 
ing men  from  the  quarry. 

To  accommodate  men  with  work  who  applied  at  night  to  the 
Helping  Hand  Institute  a  barn  at  403  Wyandotte  was  rented  for 
four  months  at  $25  per  month.  The  terminal  company  granted  us 
the  privilege  of  hauling  stone  from  its  property  at  Second  and  Lydia 
to  this  barn.  This  was  lighted  by  electricity,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  night  foreman  all  able-bodied  men  were  put  to  work  before 
going  to  bed.  As  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  pays  for  meals  and 
lodgings  aided  by  the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  the  stone  broken  by 
these  men  is  credited  to  the  municipal  quarry  account,  and  goes  to 
the  city.  The  street  department  expected  to  take  the  stone  broken 
at  the  barn  during  the  winter,  but  were  able  to  use  only  a  small 
amount  of  it.  The  result  was  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable 
pile  on  a  vacant  lot  at  405  Wyandotte.  This  rock  is  very  convenient 
for  short  hauls,  and  should  be  sold  for  $1.10  a  yard.  However,  we 
have  given  the  quarry  account  credit  for  500  yards  at  $1,  totaling 
$500.  As  the  free  use  of  the  vacant  lot  is  granted  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  R.-  V.  Jones,  1007  Baltimore  avenue,  the  stone 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  basement  of  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Institute  was  also  used  as  a  stone  yard,  where  a  small 
amount  of  stone  was  broken. 

Rock  was  broken  at  five  different  places  during  the  season : 
( 1 )  At  the  workhouse,  or  Vine  street  quarry,  a  considerable  pile  of 
rubble  stone  was  in  the  way  of  the  new  depot  improvements,  and 
would  have  had  to  be  removed  at  a  loss.  A  crowd  of  rock-breakers 
in  a  few  days  reduced  it  to  concrete  stone.     While  at  work  there 
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the  terminal  company  dynamited  a  long  retaining  wall,  which  was 
broken  up  and  added  to  the  pile.  In  all  it  amounted  to  360  7/12 
yards,  and  was  sold  to  the  street  department  for  $396.63.  (2) 
Farther  west  at  Flora  avenue,  along  the  line  of  the  Belt  Line  track, 
more  walls  were  broken  down  and  received  the  same  treatment. 
The  terminal  company  bought  this  and  paid  $142.63  for  it.  (3)  At 
Forty-second  and  Baltimore,  or  Mill  Creek,  where  we  operated  a 
year  ago  on  park  property,  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
unquarried  stone.  This  quarry  was  worked  until  the  supply  of  rock 
was  exhausted.  We  assumed  the  expense  of  quarrying,  and  sold 
the  output  loaded  on  cars  for  90  cents  per  yard.  The  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company  bought  the  stone  and  paid  $1,689.83.  (.4) 
The  barn  quarry  at  403  Wyandotte  street,  and  basement  of  the 
Helping  Hand  Institute,  and  (5)  the  terminal  quarry,  west  of 
Southwest  boulevard  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Twenty-seventh  and 
Holly.  The  main  body  of  laborers  were  kept  at  work  at  this  quarry, 
and  when  the  supply  of  stone  was  exhausted  at  other  quarries,  they 
were  closed — with  the  exception  of  the  barn  quarry,  which  was 
kept  open  to  provide  work  at  night — and  the  men  concentrated  at 
this  point. 

Eight  thousand  one  hundred  thirty-four  and  one-twelfth  yards 
of  stone  was  quarried  at  the  terminal  quarry,  for  which  we  received 
$5,531.17  from  the  terminal  company.  Almost  the  entire  body  of 
laborers  were  paid  by  the  task — that  is,  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per 
yard,  and  received  tickets  and  orders.  A  few  men  working  on  time 
were  paid  in  cash.  The  total  amount  paid  in  tickets  and  orders 
was  $5,896.07.  The  Provident  Association  honored  orders  for  sup- 
plies amounting  to  $1,235.37.  Three  restaurants  honored  meal 
tickets  to  the  amount  of  $3,370.30.  The  Helping  Hand  Institute 
honored  lodging  tickets  to  the  amount  of  $1,290.40.  The  foreman 
and  timekeepers  were  on  the  city  payroll,  and  were  not  paid  out  of 
the  municipal  quarry  account. 

All  receipts  from  the  sale  of  stone  were  credited  to  the  munici- 
pal quarry  account  and  deposited  with  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company. 
An  accounting  of  the  fund  accompanies  this  report  with  the  audit 
by  a  certified  public  accountant,  Mr.  J.  D.  M.  Crockett. 

All  debts  are  paid  but  $490.40  due  the  Helping  Hand  Institute 
for  lodging  tickets  honored.  Last  year  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare paid  for  stone  in  storage  till  they  were  reimbursed  when  it 
was  sold.  There  is  now  $500.00  worth  of  stone  on  hand  but  unsold. 
If  the  Board  will  advance  the  amount  due  the  Helping  Hand,  this 
amount  will  eventually  be  returned  on  the  sale  of  stone. 

I  attach  detailed  financial  statements  and  statistical  reports  for 
your  consideration. 
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MUNICIPAL  QUARRY  STATISTICS. 
LABOR  RECORD. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  thirty- four  individuals  given  work. 
Six  and  two-tenths  average  days  work  given  to  each  individual. 


Number  of  days  work  given  to  men  Dec.,  1911   708 

Number  of  days  work  given  to  men  Jan.,  1912  2,237 

Number  of  days  work  given  to  men  Feb.,  1912  2,471 

Number  of  days  work  given  to  men  Mar.,  1912  1,998 

Number  of  days  work  given  to  men  Apr.,  1912   626 

Total  number  of  days  work  given  men  8,040 


MUNICIPAL  QUARRY.— CRACKED  ROCK  STATEMENT. 

Mill  Creek  Quarry. 
Rock  cracked  in  Dec,  1911.  .   825  yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  Jan.,  1912..  1,052  7/12  yds.         1,877  7/12  yds. 

Terminal  Quarry. 
Rock  cracked  in  Jan.,  1912.  .   988  2/12  yds. 
Rock  cracked  in  Feb.,  1912.  .3,176  11/12  yds. 
Rock  cracked  in  Mar.,  1912.  .2,747  3/12  yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  Apr.,  1912.  .1,221  9/12  yds.        8,134  1/12  yds. 

Vine  Street  Quarry. 
Rock  cracked  in  Jan.,  1912.  .   341   5/12  yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  Feb.,  1912.  .     19  2/12  yds.  360  7/12  yds. 

Flora  Avenue  Quarry. 
Rock  cracked  in  Feb.,  1912.  .   209  10/12  yds.  209  10/12  yds. 

Cellar  Quarry. 

Rock  cracked  during  season.  .     39  5/12  yds.  39  5/12  yds. 

Barn  Quarry. 

Rock  cracked  during  season .  .    500  yds.  500  yds. 


Total  11,121  6/12  yds. 

CLASSIFIED  MONTHLY. 

Mill    Creek    quarry,  rock 

cracked  in  Dec,  1911..  825  yds. 

Mill    Creek    quarry,  rock 

cracked  in  Jan.,  1912..  1,052  7/12  yds. 
Terminal  quarry,  rock  cracked 

in  Jan.,  1912   988  2/12  yds. 
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Vine  St.  quarry,  rock  cracked 

in  Jan.,  1912   341   5/12  yds.         2,383  2/12  yds. 

Terminal  quarry,  rock  cracked 


1  11   /1  O 


and  timekeeper  of  the  quarry  were  not  paid  from  the  funds  in  your 
hands.  Neither  do  I  find  that  you  paid  for  the  explosives  used  at 
the  quarries.  These  items  were  no  doubt  taken  care  of  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  D.  M.  Crockett, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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Vine  St.  quarry,  rock  cracked 

in  Jan.,  1912   341   5/12  yds.         2,383  2/12  yds. 

Terminal  quarry,  rock  cracked 

in  Feb.,  1912  3,176  11/12  yds. 

Vine  St.  quarry,  rock  cracked 

in  Feb,  1912   19  2/12  yds. 

Flora    Ave.     quarry,  rock 

cracked  in  Feb,  1912.  .  209  10/12  yds.  3,405  11/12  yds. 
Terminal  quarry,  rock  cracked 

in  Mar,  1912   2,747  3/12  yds. 

Terminal  quarry,  rock  cracked 

in  Apr,  1912   1,221  9/12  yds. 

Cellar  quarry,  rock  cracked 

during  season   39  5/12  yds. 

Barn   quarry,    rock  cracked 

during  season    500  yds. 


Total  11,121  6/12 


Kansas  City,  Mo,  July  19,  1912. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Brigham,  Superintendent, 
City. 

Dear  Sir  : — As  requested  by  you,  I  have  examined  the  books  of 
the  municipal  quarry  for  the  period  from  Dec.  4,  1911  to  July  1, 
1912. 

I  found  the  books  kept  in  good  form  and  correct,  aside  from 
a  number  of  errors  in  figuring  the  time  of  the  laborers ;  some  hav- 
ing been  overpaid,  others  underpaid.  The  net  difference  was  only 
ten  cents.  The  payments  to  the  men  were  all  made  with  tickets,  no 
cash  being  handled  in  that  connection. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements, 
a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  July  1,  1912,  as  well  as  a 
statement  of  loss  and  gain. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  foreman 
and  timekeeper  of  the  quarry  were  not  paid  from  the  funds  in  your 
hands.  Neither  do  I  find  that  you  paid  for  the  explosives  used  at 
the  quarries.  These  items  were  no  doubt  taken  care  of  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  D.  M.  Crockett, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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MUNICIPAL  QUARRY. 
Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
Year  1911-1912. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  last  report  $  25.09 

Interest  to  June  25,  1911   6.83 

Received    from    Board   of  Public 

Works   202.75 

$  234.67 

Less  accounts  payable  of  last  year, 

paid  in  July,  1911   202.75 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  4,  1911 .  .  $  31.92 

Loan  from  Mr.  Wm.  Volker.  .  500.00 
Interest  from  Fidelity  Trust  Co.  8.57 

Gloves  $  33.55 

Terminal  rock  loading   67.80 

Terminal  quarry  rock   5,531.17 

Vine  street  quarry  rock   396.63 

Flora  avenue  quarry  rock   142.63 

Rock  from  cellar   43.37 

Mill  Creek  quarry  rock   1,689.83 

$7,904.98 

Total  receipts   $8,445.47 

Disbursements. 
Loan  paid  to  Mr.  Wm.  Volker.  .  .  .$  500.00 

General  expense   340.12 

Quarry  expense — Mill  Creek   1,821.74 

Quarry  expense — Flora  avenue  .  .  .  133.15 

Quarry  expense — Vine  street   255.10 

Quarry  expense — terminal   5,334.55 

Quarry  expense — barn   496.90 

$8,881.56 

Less  Accounts    Payable — 
Labor  tickets  redeemed  by  Helping 

Hand  Institute   490.40 

$8,391.16 


Balance  in  bank 


54.31 
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MUNICIPAL  QUARRY. 
Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities. 
July  1,  1912. 


Assets. 

Tools  and  fixtures  $  65.67 

Cash  in  bank   54.31 

Rock  broken  ready  for  sale  at  barn 

quarry — estimated   500.00 


$  619.98 

Liabilities. 

Helping    Hand    Institute,  for 

lodging  tickets    490.40 


Surplus   $  129.58 

This  surplus  is  broken  rock — represented  by  the  "Rock  broken 
ready  for  sale  at  barn  quarry,"  and  in  tools  and  cash. 

Leaving  this  rock  out  of  our  calculation,  as  well  as  all  assets 
carried  over  from  last  year,  there  is  really  a  deficit  in  the  operation 
of  the  quarries  for  the  period,  as  is  shown  in  the  Statement  of  Loss 
and  Gain. 


The  accounts  payable   $  490.40 

Less  the  increase  of  cash  on 

hand  over  last  year   22.39 


Deficit   $  468.01 

*  Deficit   1,165.13 


Total  deficit    $1,633.14 


Last  year  there  was  included  among  the  assets  an  item  of 
"buildings,"  amounting  to  $436.26.  This  has  been  charged  off,  as 
the  buildings  have  depreciated  so  much  that  they  are  considered 
worth  little  or  nothing  as  an  asset. 

*  Paid  by  Board  of  Public  Welfare  for  salaries  of  foreman, 
timekeeper,  quarry  supplies,  etc.  This  defiicit  to  be  reduced  by 
sale  of  stone  now  on  hand. 
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MUNICIPAL  QUARRY. 
1911-12. 
Statement  of  Loss  and  Gain. 


Losses. 


General  expense   $  340.12 

Quarry  expense — Mill  Creek.  .  1,821.74 

Quarry  expense — Flora  avenue  133.15 

Quarry  expense — Vine  street.  .  255.10 

Quarry  expense — terminal.  .  . .  5,334.55 

Quarry  expense — barn   496.90 


$8,381.56 


Gains. 

Mill  Creek  quarry  rock   $1,689.83 

Flora  avenue  quarry  rock   142.63 

Vine  street  quarry  rock   396.63 

Terminal  quarry  rock   5,531.17 

Rock  from  cellar   43.37 

Terminal  rock  loading   67.80 

Gloves   33.55 

Interest  from  bank   8.57 


$7,913.55 

Deficit  for  year  1911-12.  .  .  468.01 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1912  $  54.31 

Less  cash  carried  over  from  last 

year   31.92 


$    22.39  22.39 

This  amount  added  to  the 
deficit  gives  the  amount 

of  the  account  payable.  $490.40 
Respectfully  submitted, 


E.  T.  Brigham,  M onager. 
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REPORT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

By  Geo.  F.  Damon,  Superintendent. 

The  operations  of  this  department,  while  not  fully  understood 
and  appreciated  by  all,  have  been  full  of  interest  during  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed. 

Our  last  annual  report  explained  definitely  and  minutely  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Provident  Association,  but  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding, 
we  will  repeat  the  substance  of  this  agreement. 

In  order  that  the  Welfare  Board  might  have  a  strong  investiga- 
tion bureau  along  social  lines  to  handle  individual  and  family  prob- 
lems for  the  use  of  its  several  departments,  and  for  other  city  de- 
partments, as  well  as  for  all  private  institutions,  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals desiring  investigations  of  a  legitimate  nature  for  humane, 
charitable,  and  correctional  purposes,  this  Board  arranged  with  the 
Provident  Association,  which  was  already  in  the  field,  and  had  been 
doing  similar  work  for  many  years,  for  this  service. 

In  consideration  of  the  service  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  the  city  pays  the  salaries  of  ten  social 
workers,  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  also  super- 
intendent of  the  Provident  Association.  This  agreement,  entered 
into  July  1,  1910,  is  still  in  effect,  and  brings  this  department  and 
the  Provident  Association  into  such  close  connection  as  to  produce 
greater  results  than  could  be  procured  by  any  other  means. 

The  functions  of  this  department  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
investigation — the  reconstruction  of  families  and  the  treatment  of 
social  ills,  in  co-operation  with  the  Provident  Association,  being  its 
ultimate  aim. 

As  the  result  of  a  gradual  increase  in  the  demands  made  upon 
this  department,  a  new  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, authorizing  an  increase  in  the  working  force,  but  limiting  the 
number  to  ten,  which  is  the  number  of  workers  in  this  department 
paid  for  by  the  City  since  September  last. 

The  increase  of  interest  in  this  department  during  the  past  year 
has  been  marked ;  many  individuals  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privileges  offered  in  the  way  of  procuring  investigations  and  in  the 
direction  of  their  philanthropic  efforts.  The  winter  season  was  an 
exceptionally  busy  one,  largely  on  account  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
distress  caused  by  the  long  period  of  extreme  cold  weather.  The 
cold  was  so  intense,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of  work  so  great, 
that  workers  from  other  Board  of  Public  Welfare  departments 
were  temporarily  added  to  the  regular  force  in  order  to  assist  the 
Provident  Association  in  its  work  of  relief. 
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For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  increased  demands,  the  Provi- 
dent Association  added  three  workers  to  this  department  at  its  own 
expense.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  cost  of  relief, 
street  car  fares,  supervision,  office  and  all  other  expenses,  is  met  by 
the  Provident  Association. 

The  demands  the  past  winter  have  been  unprecedented,  and  the 
wisdom  of  having  an  investigation  bureau  able  to  cope  with  emergen- 
cies has  been  fully  demonstrated. 

The  close  of  the  year  finds  this  department  better  organized,  its 
field  work  better  in  hand,  and  contemplating  a  more  intensive  effort 
in  its  remedial  work. 

Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  work  accomplished  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  figures: 

Salaries  of  ten  visitors  regularly  employed  $6,582.08 

Total  number  of  cases  treated   5,166 

Total  number  of  individuals  assisted  in  some  manner   18,081 

Number  of  investigations   4,524 

Number  of  revisits    9,167 

Number  of  calls  upon  relatives  and  other  references   11,416 

Number  of  cases  in  which  other  agencies  co-operated   1,648 

Number  of  cases  in  which  there  was  volunteer  service.  .  .  .  1,656 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WELFARE  LOAN  AGENCY. 
April  30,  1911,  to  April  30,  1912. 

By  L.  H.  Halbert^  Assistant  Superintendent. 

The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  is  a  private  philanthropy  under 
Welfare  Board  control.  It  was  promoted  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  in  1910  and  has  now  been  in  operation  just  seventeen 
months.  It  must  be  said  that  among  those  who  apply  to  us  daily 
are  those  who  need  charity  and  not  a  loan.  Their  circumstances 
are  such  that  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  for  them  to  be  able  to 
pay  a  loan.  Their  income,  if  they  have  any  at  all,  is  sometimes  less 
than  their  necessary  expenses.  Such  people  we  must  refer  to  some 
other  organization.  It  is  only  the  truth  to  say  that  some  who  apply 
are  dishonest  and  are  simply  trying  to  get  some  easy  money  without 
intending  to  repay.  It  is  neither  our  desire  nor  intention  to  make 
loans  to  persons  who  can  borrow  of  a  bank.  Many  people  who 
apply  for  a  loan  are  advised  not  to  borrow.  The  following  will 
illustrate  how  one  good  woman  was  really  helped: 

A  good  friend  came  in  with  her  to  help  her  secure  a  loan. 
Her  husband  was  a  mechanic  on  a  very  moderate  salary.  His  sister 
had  died  in  Canada.  She  wished  to  borrow  $100.00  on  their  furni- 
ture so  that  he  could  go  to  Canada  to  the  funeral.  She  was  at  once 
advised  that  her  husband  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  time  required 
for  such  a  trip  and  incur  so  great  an  expense,  when  there  was  no 
chance  to  help  his  sister  even  a  little.  She  and  her  friend  thanked 
us  and  left,  convinced  that  we  were  right. 

We  are  often  times  able  to  make  a  loan  which  enables  the 
borrower  to  pay  his  indebtedness  and  go  onto  a  cash  basis  for  his 
regular  expenses  and  pay  us  the  loan  in  instalments.  The  experi- 
ence which  our  borrowers  get  in  paying  regularly  and  promptly  is 
valuable  to  them  in  a  business  way.  The  following  gives  part  of 
the  experience  of  a  poor  woman  who  borrowed  $10.00  from  a  friend 
in  November,  1910,  to  help  fit  up  a  place  to  raise  chickens: 

In  December,  1910,  she  paid  $1.00  interest;  in  January,  1911, 
$1.00  interest,  and  later  in  the  same  month  borrowed  $10.00  more; 
in  February  paid  $2.00  interest,  and  later  in  the  same  month  bor- 
rowed $10.00  more.  For  the  next  five  months  she  paid  $3.00  per 
month  interest,  making  $19.00  interest  which  she  had  paid  for  the 
use  of  $30.00.  In  February,  1912,  she  sought  to  make  a  loan  of  us 
to  repay  the  $30.00  plus  seven  month's  interest  at  $3.00  per  month, 
a  total  of  $51.00  balance  which  she  still  owed.  Add  to  this  $51.00, 
the  $19.00  interest  previously  paid,  making  a  total  of  interest  $40.00, 
and  principal  $30.00  ($10.00  of  which  she  had  fifteen  months,  $10.00 
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thirteen  months,  $10.00  one  year)  The  legal  interest  would  have 
been  $2.67.  Because  this  man  had  befriended  her,  she  would  not 
allow  our  Legal  Aid  Bureau  to  make  settlement  for  her.  This  same 
friend  (so  called  by  the  poor  woman)  is  known  to  us  as  a  shrewd 
loan  shark,  doing  a  big  business  in  one  of  Kansas  City's  large  office 
buildings. 

The  need  for  the  Loan  Agency  cannot  be  appreciated  until  one 
knows  in  some  measure  the  circumstances  of  the  honest,  industrious 
people  whom  the  agency  is  helping.  Many  of  the  people  whom  we 
are  helping  are  persons  who  could  not  borrow  money,  even  at  the 
high  rates  charged  by  the  loan  sharks.  , 

CHARGES. 


a.  Appraisement  fee, 

On  loans  not  exceeding  $  15.00  $1.10 

On  loans  not  exceeding      25.00   2.10 

On  loans  not  exceeding      50.00'   3.10 

On  loans  not  exceeding      75.00   3.60 

On  loans  not  exceeding    100.00   4.10 

On  loans  not  exceeding    115.00   5.20 

On  loans  not  exceeding    125.00   6.20 

On  loans  not  exceeding    150.00   7.20 

On  loans  not  exceeding    175.00   7.70 

On  loans  not  exceeding    200.00   8.20 

b.  Guaranty — credit  insurance, 


One-half  (J^%)  per  cent  per  month, 
c.  Interest, 

One-half  per  cent  per  month. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

On  a  loan  of  $50.00,  to  be  repaid  in  six  monthly  payments,  the 
charge  is : 

Appraisement  fee   $3.10 

Credit  insurance  (guaranty)  87 

Interest  86  total  cost,  $4.83 

On  a  loan  of  $100.00,  to  be  repaid  in  12  semi-monthly  pay- 
ments, the  charge  is : 

Appraisement  fee  4.10 

Credit  insurance  (guaranty)   1.65 

Interest   1.65  total  cost,  $7.40 

THE  PLAN. 

The  appraisement  fee  (a)  is  set  apart  to  cover  rent,  salaries  of 
employes,  car  fare,  etc.  The  charge  for  (b)  credit  insurance  is  to 
cover  losses.    The  interest  (c)  is  collected  for  the  client  furnishing 
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the  capital,  being  six  per  cent  per  annum.  The  funds  created  by 
this  schedule  are  separately  accounted  for.  The  parties  furnishing 
the  funds  are  not  compensated  in  any  form  in  any  event  beyond 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum.  Certified  accountants  audit  the 
books  annually,  and  findings  are  published,  as  far  as  totals  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

This  agency  is  not  organized  for  profit — neither  is  it  a  charity 
in  the  usual  sense.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  those  who  really  wish  to 
help  themselves,  and  serve  these  in  case  of  temporary  need  on  a 
basis  of  as  nearly  cost  as  we  can  devise. 

We  cannot  lend  money  except  on  good  security. 

This  institution  is  one  of  about  two  score,  or  less,  similiar 
agencies  now  operating  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  these  were 
organized  within  the  last  twenty  years  and  half  the  number  in  the 
last  two  years.  This  agency  is  a  member  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Remedial  Loan  Associations.  The  following  two  paragraphs 
are  taken  from  the  Constitution  of  the  National  Federation : 

Object. — The  object  of  the  organization  shall  be  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  local  organizations  and  to  aid  and  direct  persons  interested  in  the 
work  and  who  contemplate  organizing  remedial  societies ;  giving  such  infor- 
mation and  advice  concerning  legislation,  finance,  problems  of  administra- 
tion and  general  information  necessary  for  organization  and  management. 

Membership.— The  organization  shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  remedial  loan  societies  and  such  others  as  are  known  to  be  in  complete 
sympathy  with  the  movement  to  compel  recognition  of  the  laws  regulating 
chattel  salary  and  pawning  loans  and  protecting  borrowers  for  extortion. 

We  here  give  a  reprint  of  a  paper  read  by  J.  H.  Rubin  at  the 
National  Federation  meeting  in  Boston  in  1911.  Mr.  Rubin  is 
connected  with  the  Provident  Loan  Society  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
which  began  business  February  5,  1905 : 

"Causes  That  Make  Borrowers. — Usury  has  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial. If  Shylock  were  alive  today,  his  motto,  his  principle  of  life  and  his 
ethics  would  undoubtedly  be  expressed  by  that  well-known  sentence,  'Money 
Loaned  at  Reasonable  Rates.' 

''The  business  that  is  based  on  the  exploitation  of  the  other  fellow's 
misfortune  has  reached,  in  the  last  decade,  its  climax.  The  loan  shark  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  improvidence  and  poverty  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  The  average  annual  wage  of  the  American  workingman, 
according  to  a  statement  of  the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  is  between  $425  and  $450.  *  *  *  It  is  difficult  on 
this  wage  to  provide  against  unforeseen  events,  so  when  sickness,  accident, 
death  or  the  loss  of  a  job  comes  upon  a  family,  they  are  thrown  into  the 
clutches  of  the  men  who  stand  only  too  ready  to  loan  them  money — at 
usurious  rates.  In  this  way  the  loan  company  becomes  a  community  institu- 
tion. The  harder  the  times  the  more  daring  the  loan  shark.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  loaning  of  money,  but  packs  the  lobbies  of  the  Legislature, 
stifling  legislation  inimical  to  his  interests  and  paying  for  measures  that  tend 
to  legalize  his  outrageous  charges. 

"During  the  six  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Provident 
Loan  Society  of  Milwaukee,  I  have  come  into  personal  contact  with  about 
15,000  applicants,  representing  all  walks  of  life  and  many  nationalities.  Ap- 
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plications  for  loans  are  made  to  us  by  Englishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  Poles,  Jews,  Russians  and  many  others.  The  majority  of  them  are 
poor  and  deserving.  After  considerable  study  as  to  the  causes  that  make 
borrowers,  I  have  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  managers  of  the  remedial 
loan  societies  and  all  others  interested  the  following  statistics  : 

"Of  1,000  borrowers,  28  are  drunkards,  15  gamblers,  64  borrowed  because 
of  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  92  because  of  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  18  because  of  accidents,  30  because  of  desertion,  6  be- 
cause of  insanity,  23  because  of  death  in  family,  65  because  of  sickness,  6 
were  criminals,  92  were  out  of  employment,  65  for  business  purposes,  30  to 
pay  insurance,  45  were  newly  wed  and  starting  housekeeping  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  85  for  settlement  with  loan  sharks,  25  on  account  of  vacations, 
20  for  traveling  expenses,  55  for  transportation  of  relatives  in  Europe,  40 
for  sending  children  to.  college  and  176  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  paying- 
current  expenses,  such  as  the  rent,  grocer,  butcher  and  doctor. 

"Classified  by  occupation,  of  1,000  borrowers  22  were  teamsters,  7  fur- 
riers, 18  electricians,  26  blacksmiths,  98  iron  workers  of  various  descriptions, 
9  butchers,  39  railroad  employees,  20  tailors,  6  upholsterers,  35  painters, 
52  laborers,  26  cigarmakers,  18  bakers,  18  shoemakers,  10  plumbers,  37  car- 
penters, 20  tanners,  12  barbers,  26  motormen  and  conductors,  45  policemen, 
firemen  and  other  city  employees;  62  school  teachers,  musicians,  physicians 
and  artists ;  30  saloonkeepers,  liquor  salesmen  and  bartenders ;  48  firemen 
and  engineers,  82  traveling  men,  solicitors  and  insurance  agents ;  28  dress- 
makers, 26  scrub  and  wash  women,  57  widows  keeping  rooming  and  board- 
ing houses,  62  bookkeepers  and  office  clerks,  and  65  merchants  and  peddlers. 

"There  are  five  general  classes  of  borrowers.  The  first  class  is  composed 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  whose  earning  capacity  is  from  $35  to  $75  a 
month.  From  this  class  come  the  most  deserving  applicants.  They  are 
thrifty,  honorable  in  their  dealing  and  try  their  utmost  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions.   Loans  made  to  this  class  are  usually  very  promptly  paid. 

"The  second  class  consists  of  the  railroad  men,  city  employees,  office 
men  and  solicitors,  whose  earning  capacity  is  from  $75  to  $150  per  month. 
Members  of  this  class  do  not,  as  a  rule,  practice  the  strictest  economy  and 
frequently  live  beyond  their  means.  The  men  seldom  have  saving  accounts 
and  usually  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  members  of  this  class  are  likely 
to  become  habitual  borrowers 

"The  third  class  is  made  up  of  peddlers  and  small  merchants.  They 
borrow  for  business  purposes,  either  to  buy  merchandise,  to  pay  their  licenses, 
or  to  tide  them  over  hard  places.  They  are  usually  prompt  in  their  pay- 
ments. 

"The  fourth  class  is  made  up  of  women  borrowers  who  are  making  their 
living  by  renting  rooms,  keeping  boarders  or  by  office  cleaning.  These  un- 
fortunate women  who  are  compelled  to  support  themselves  usually  owing  to 
the  death  or  desertion  of  the  husband,  are,  as  a  rule,  prompt  payers,  despite 
the  fact  that  their  earnings  are  very  meager.  They  will  oftentimes  deny 
themselves  the  necessities  of  life  in  order  to  meet  the  obligations  to  their 
creditors. 

"The  fifth  class  is  composed  of  the  habitual  borrowers.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  complete  stocks  of  hard-luck  stories  of  propositions  of  various 
descriptions.  They  are  usually  amply  provided  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion and  references  from  the  leading  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  and  are  ready 
to  promise  anything  in  order  to  get  a  loan.  They  constitute  about  90  per 
cent  of  our  rejected  applications  and  are  dismissed  from  the  office  without 
a  great  deal  of  time  being  wasted  on  them. 

"These  statistics  are  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  15,000  cases.  The 
percentages  as  given  may  differ  from  those  found  in  other  communities, 
but  this  is  due  to  local  conditions. 

"It  is  an  undisputed  fact  thai  the  two  chief  causes  that  create  borrowers 
are  low  wages  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  as  long  as  these  conditions 
exist  there  will  also  exist  the  economic  need  for  small  loans.    The  remedial 
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loan  societies  of  the  United  States  cannot  raise  wages,  nor  can  they  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life,  but  they  can  be  an  asylum  for  the  needy 
and  a  potent  weapon  for  the  annihilation  of  the  unscrupulous  money-lender. 
This  is  the  mission  of  the  remedial  loan  society,  and  upon  it  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  elevating  the  standard  of  money-lending  and  taking  from  it  the 
discredit  that  has  fallen  alike  upon  the  borrower  and  lender." 

No  sufficient  study  of  our  Kansas  City  borrowers  has  been 
made  to  permit  us  to  give  a  thorough  analysis  of  our  experience, 
but  we  give  below  the  occupations  of  1,000  persons  who  borrowed 
from  the  Welfare  Loan  Agency : 


Men. 


Ad  writers   2 

Barbers   6 

Barn  men   4 

Bartenders   3 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants....  17 

Canvassers   5 

Car  repairers   2 

Carpenters   56 

Carriers   6 

Contractors   7 

Chauffeurs   8 

Cooks   11 

Collectors   9 

Clerks   62 

Conductors   3 

Drivers  and  teamsters   30 

Engineers   7 

Foremen   14 

Firemen   21 

Hucksters,  expressmen,  peddlers, 
junk    buyers,    transfer  wagon 

men   85 

Janitors   19 

Machinists  ;   21 

Motormen   17 

Porters   and   waiters   13 

Painters  and  paper  hangers   24 

Police  guards  or  detectives   10 

Printers,  pressmen,  etc   15 

Salesmen   49 

Solicitors   7 

Switchmen   15 

Tailors,  cleaners  and  dyers   22 

Real  estate  brokers  and  promoters.  9 

Watchmen   10 

Managers   16 

In  business  for  themselves   44 

Professional   34 

Pensioners   5 

Skilled  laborers   61 

Unskilled  laborers   66 

City  employees   7 

Miscellaneous   15 


Women. 

Actress  

Boarding  and  rooming  house  keep- 


ers :   59 

Canvasser   1 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses...  19 

Huckster   1 

Houseworkers   10 

Laundresses   16 

Milliners   2 

Nurses   5 

Pensioners   16 

Professional   2 

Stenographers  and  office  work.  ...  9 

Salesladies   6 

Teachers   6 

Telephone  operator   1 

Waitress   1 

Miscellaneous   8 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

OF 

Kansas  City,  Jackson  County,  Missouri 
April  18,  191  1— April  15,  1912 

By  Ed.  J.  Fleming,  Attorney 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  shows  a  marked  increase  over  the  work 
of  the  previous  year.  The  initial  year  was  marked  with  a  record 
of  2,313  cases  and  a  total  collection  of  $6,046.40.  This  year's 
report  shows  a  total  of  5,406  applications  filed  and  a  collection  of 
$8,904.64;  so  that  we  almost  have  twice  the  number  of  applica- 
tions filed  in  this  report,  and  exceed  the  collections  by  $2,858  24. 
Out  of  the  total  number  of  cases  filed  this  year  were  : 


Wage  claims  3,020 

Garnishment  cases   156 

Domestic  differences   210 

Wife  and  child  abandonment   160 

Usury  claims   78 

Complaints  affecting  landlord  and  tenant   179 


Other  claims  go  to  make  up  the  usual  complaints,  such  as 
insurance  matters,  collection  of  pensions,  partnership  matters,  etc. 
A  report  showing  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  cases  filed  is  hereto 
attached. 

By  the  organization  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  justice  in  this 
city  has  beeen  placed  upon  the  free  list  with  religion,  education, 
and  health.  Since  the  earliest  days  in  Kansas  City,  a  man  could 
save  his  soul,  educate  his  children,  or  cure  his  body  gratis.  Wrongs 
to  his  estate,  as  hard  to  endure  as  those  of  the  body  or  mind,  could 
not  be  redressed  except  upon  payment  of  sums  of  money  for  attor- 
ney fees,  which  often  put  justice  beyond  the  reach  of  the  very 
class  who  most  needed  it.  Since  the  initiation  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Bureau,  its  work  has  gone  on  without  interruption  or  disapproval. 
It  is  not  only  recognized  by  our  citizens  that  it  has  come  to  stay 
and  that  it  has  been  one  of  Kansas  City's  most  helpful  needs,  but 
it  also  carries  with  that  recommendation  the  recognition  and  the 
approval  of  the  Jackson  County  Bar  Association. 
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It  is  because  the  economic  side  of  things  is  prevailing  today 
• — that  is,  we  are  grappling  with  economic  problems — that  legal  aid 
societies  are  being  formed,  and  today  they  are  operating  in  the  East, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  Western  states.  There  are  now  thirty- 
two  such  organizations  in  the  United  States.  We  are  going  farther 
every  day  toward  eradicating  economic  inequality. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  the  majority  of  the  applications  filed 
with  us  are  for  wage  claims,  the  amounts  varying  from  fifty  cents 
to  fifty  dollars.  A  thorough  investigation  was  made  in  each  case 
when  filed;  and  if  the  claim  be  a  just  one,  we  try  to  induce  the  party 
owing  the  money  to  make  settlement.  Failing  to  bring  this  about, 
suit  is  filed. 

The  number  of  suits  filed  for  the  year  were  174. 


Attachment  suits   17 

Replevin  suits   16 

Boarding  house  keepers'  liens  filed   9 

Mechanic  liens  filed   10 

Wage  suits  122 

Out  of  this  number  were : 

Settled  out  of  court   37 

Number  dismissed   12 

Judgments  obtained  for  our  clients   84 


At  the  close  of  this  report  there  were  40  suits  pending. 

We  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  wage  assignments,  owing 
to  the  recent  legislation  against  it. 

Nearly  all  of  the  179  complaints  in  the  landlord  and  tenant 
matters  were  filed  between  the  months  of  January  and  April.  It  is 
at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  laboring  man  is  usually  out  of 
employment  and  unable  to  pay  his  landlord,  who  in  so  many  cases 
has  no  sympathy  for  him  or  his  family,  and  demands,  when  he  is 
in  arrears  on  the  rent,  that  he  vacate  premises  at  once.  If  he  does 
not,  he  is  threatened  with  the  constable  of  the  district.  Sometimes 
we  are  successful  in  having  the  suit  dismissed  and  the  defendant 
is  given  a  chance  to  make  up  his  back  payments.  In  other  cases 
the  Provident  Association  co-operate  with  us  and  secures  them  less 
expensive  quarters.  To  some  the  rent  money  is  advanced  by  the 
Welfare  Loan  Agency,  who  have  offices  adjoining  ours.  I  feel 
confident  in  saying  that  of  the  179  cases  that  came  to  our  notice, 
each  of  them  was  given  the  most  careful  attention  and  a  place  pro- 
vided for  each.  Just  what  would  become  of  these  poor  litigants  in 
troubles  of  this  kind  is  exemplified  in  all  our  large  cities  where  they 
have  no  legal  aid  societies  or  charitable  institutions.  They  are  left 
to  shift  for  themselves  the  best  way  possible  no  matter  how  intense 
the  cold  might  be.  This  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of  our 
work. 

Usury  claims  commanded  some  attention  during  the  year,  having 
78  complaints  under  this  head.  Practically  all  of  these  were  settled 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum,  except  possibly  in  two  or  three 
exceptional  cases  where  the  loan  shark  was  operating  in  Kansas 
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City,  Kansas.  Illustrations  of  how  the  usurer  gets  the  laboring 
man's  wages  will  be  shown  later  in  this  report. 

It  is  generally  known  now  that  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  does  not 
act  as  attorney  in  divorce  suits,  but  during  the  year  we  had  210 
applications  for  legal  aid  under  "Domestic  Difficulties."  All  of 
these  with  three  exceptions  were  filed  by  the  wife.  We  usually  try 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties,  in  talking  the 
matter  over  thoroughly  with  the  husband  who  is  usually  the  guilty 
party.  One  hundred  families  out  of  the  number  of  complaints  filed 
have  been  made  to  see  the  error  of  their  way,  and  are  now  living 
happily  together.  A  large  number  of  the  others  were  non-residents 
and  could  not  be  reached.  Sometimes  we  reach  them  by  a  letter 
asking  for  maintenance  and  support  for  the  family,  and  very  often 
our  letter  is  answered  in  the  affirmative.  We  have  six  cases  in 
the  office  where  the  husband  is  a  non-resident  of  the  state  sending 
weekly  support  for  his  family.  Out  of  the  163  applications  filed 
charging  non-support,  all  of  which  are  local  cases,  your  attorney  is 
pleased  to  advise  that  each  man  is  now  providing  and  maintaining 
his  family.  Both  the  Municipal  Courts  of  this  city  have  jurisdiction 
over  non-support  cases  where  the  offense  is  committed  within  the 
city  limits.  When  we  find  a  man  who  is  not  taking  care  of  his  fam- 
ily, complaint  is  filed  in  the  Municipal  Court,  and  he  is  summoned 
to  appear  on  the  following  morning.  If  the  case  is  proven  against 
him,  he  is  usually  given  a  nominal  fine  by  the  Court,  and  failure  to 
pay  the  fine  means  that  the  defendant  is  liable  to  sentence  at  the 
Municipal  Farm,  located  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  If  he 
shows  a  disposition  to  support  his  family,  a  parole  is  recommended. 
He  is  required  to  report  each  Saturday  at  the  Parole  Office  and 
bring  with  him  enough  money  to  support  his  family  each  week.  It 
is  not  the  object  of  our  Board  to  incarcerate  a  man  for  such  an 
offense,  but  merely  to  remind  him  that  he  has  a  very  important 
and  just  obligation  which  he  must  assume,  namely,  the  support  of 
his  wife  and  children.  The  most  important  part  of  our  work  is  the 
protection  of  the  mothers  and  babies  who  have  been  deserted  by  their 
husbands.  In  these  cases  the  husband  usually  leaves  the  state  and 
search  is  made ;  and  if  he  is  found,  no  expense  is  spared  to  have  him 
returned.  During  the  year  the  following  men  were  brought  back 
from  different  states  at  a  total  expense  of  $595.16.  Each  one  of 
them  now  is  supporting  his  family. 

May  2,  1911,  R.  C.  deserted  wife  and  child  one  year  old;  had  been  gone 
six  months;  located  at  Brookfield,  Missouri;  brought  back;  now  living  with 
family  and  supporting  them. 

May  29,  1911,  J.  B.  deserted  wife;  located  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  brought 
back;  now  supporting  her. 

May  29,  1911,  W.  K.  deserted  wife  and  two  children,  ages  four  and  six; 
family  now  being  supported  by  husband. 

July  30,  1911,  (',.  F.  deserted  aged  wife  who  at  the  time  was  in  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital;  brought  back  from  Oklahoma  City;  pays  $5.00  per  week 
towards  her  support. 
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July  26,  1911,  F.  B.  deserted  wife  and  child  two  years  old;  located  at 
Oklahoma  City;  returned  here  and  is  now  supporting  family. 

Aug.  3,  1911,  C.  A.  deserted  wife  and  three  children,  ages  two,  four  and 
seven.  Wife  at  that  time  was  working  in  a  candy  factory  here,  earning  $4.00 
per  week  wages.  This  is  all  the  income  that  the  family  had.  Located  in 
Denver,  Colorado;  returned  here  and  is  now  taking  care  of  his  family 
under  parole. 

Oct.  26,  1911,  A.  S.  deserted  wife  and  baby  two  years  old;  Mrs.  S.  was 
forced  to  put  her  child  in  an  orphanage,  and  worked  as  a  housemaid  at 
$4.00  per  week ;  located  at  Pueblo,  Colorado ;  returned  here  and  is  now 
paying  $25.00  per  month  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  child. 

Nov.  16,  1911,  C.  M.  deserted  wife  and  two  children,  ages  three  and  five; 
located  at  Higginsville,  Missouri ;  brought  back  and  is  now  supporting  his 
family. 

Nov.  2,  1911,  R.  A.  deserted  wife  and  child  four  years  old;  located  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  In  this  case  the  party  was  not  brought  back  by  the 
officer,  but  upon  his  promise  to  make  regular  payments  was  released  at 
Omaha.    He  sends  his  payment  weekly  for  the  family. 

Dec.  29,  1911,  W.  C.  abandoned  wife  and  one  child  three  years  old; 
located  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri ;  family  are  now  living  at  St.  Joseph. 

Feb.  1,  1912,  A.  L.  deserted  wife  and  two  children,  ages  five  and  seven; 
located  at  St.  Joseph;  brought  back  and  is  now  paying  $5.00  per  week  for 
their  support 

Feb.  23,  1912,  G.  B.  deserted  wife  and  baby  eight  months  old;  located  at 
Springfield,  Missouri ;  returned  here  and  family  are  now  living  together. 

March  10,  1912,  J.  S.  deserted  wife  and  four  children,  ages  two,  three, 
five  and  seven;  located  at  Seattle,  Washington,  March  18,  1912;  brought  back 
and  is  now  paying  $7.00  per  week  for  their  support. 

Before  the  institution  of  this  office,  a  man  might  desert  his 
family  and  go  where  he  pleased;  and  no  matter  what  distress  came 
upon  his  wife  and  children,  there  were  no  means  at  hand  by  which 
he  could  be  made  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  wife  and  child  aban- 
donment, on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds.  When  the  complaint  of 
non-support  or  desertion  is  first  filed,  each  case  is  given  a  most 
thorough  and  careful  investigation,  not  only  by  our  office,  but  also 
by  the  Provident  Association;  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  parties 
applying  for  assistance  are  worthy,  funds  are  advanced  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  delinquent  husband. 

It  might  also  be  well  right  here  to  mention  that  of  the  thirty- 
two  legal  aid  societies  of  this  country,  Kansas  City  supports  the 
only  municipal  legal  aid  bureau.  At  the  First  Conference  of  Legal 
Aid  Societies  of  the  United  States,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  10, 
1911,  there  were  seventeen  cities  represented.  Your  attorney  is 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Kansas  City  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  next  to 
New  York  and  Chicago,  did  more  work  than  any  other  city  repre- 
sented. This  year  we  expect  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  Chicago. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  at  Pittsburgh  was  to  bring  together 
the  different  legal  aid  societies  with  a  view  of  co-operating  the  work 
between  the  cities.  The  result  has  been,  when  our  clients  want  legal 
business  transacted,  say  for  instance  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Pittsburgh,  we  write  the  legal  aid  society  at  that  city  and 
get  results  at  once  without  any  charge  to  our  client.  In  turn,  we 
have  taken  up  matters  for  other  legal  aid  societies,  and  we  now  have 
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a  general  correspondence  with  every  existing  legal  aid  society  in  the 
United  States.  At  this  conference,  our  office  was  represented  by 
one  delegate.  There  were  morning  and  evening  sessions,  at  which 
interesting  addresses  were  given.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was 
served  to  170  persons,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  legal  aid 
societies.  Like  most  all  the  other  cities,  the  Pittsburgh  Legal  Aid 
Society  was  financed  by  the  younger  members  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion. They  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  past  few  years 
and  deserve  great  credit  for  originating  the  idea  of  a  national  con- 
ference among  legal  aid  societies,  which  will  be  the  main  feature  in 
the  future  for  advancing  legal  aid  work  in  the  United  States.  Much 
credit  is  also  due  to  the  president  of  the  New  York  Legal  Aid 
Society,  who  has  been  at  its  head  for  twenty-two  years,  and  is 
really  the  father  of  legal  aid  work  in  the  United  States.  His  society 
has  been  kind  enough  to  invite  the  delegates  of  all  the  legal  aid 
societies  in  the  United  States  to  a  second  conference  to  be  held 
Nov.  15th,  1912,  in  New  York  City. 

A  short  time  ago  a  committee  of  the  attorneys  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Bureau  were  kind  enough  to  devote  much  time  in  getting 
up  a  small  pamphlet  entitled:  "Legal  Aid  Suggestions."  It  has 
been  printed  and  published  and  is  now  being  issued  to  our  clients, 
the  object  being  to  furnish  to  those  people  whose  circumstances 
compel  them  to  seek  free  legal  assistance,  a  condensed  and  simpli- 
fied .statement  of  the  laws  with  which  they  most  frequently  come 
in  contact.  Subjects  treated  upon  are  those  which,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  committee,  most  vitally  affect  the  interests  of  the 
applicants  to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau.  We  have  had  many  outside 
requests  for  this  pamphlet;  and  to  our  clients  it  has  answered  a 
long  felt  want. 

Illustrations. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  by  this  department,  we  cite  a  number  of  the  more  noticeable 
cases  which  have  come  under  our  observation. 

Beginning  with  wage  claims,  our  most  common  cases,  we  cite 
that  M.  F.  and  about  twenty  of  his  associates,  who  were  employed 
by  a  quarryman  as  laborers  in  his  quarry.  A  majority  of  these  men 
were  married  and  were  supporting  families  and  they  were  earning 
from  two  to  three  dollars  per  day.  The  quarryman  failed  or  refused 
to  pay  them  for  several  weeks,  after  the  end  of  which  time  they 
came  en  masse  to  our  office  and  filed  claims  of  from  $15.00  to 
$75.00  each  and  aggregating  an  amount  of  nearly  $500.00.  Corre- 
spondence failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  results  and  two  suits 
were  filed  in  a  justice  court.  Judgment  was  obtained  and  execu- 
tion levied  by  the  constable,  who  made  a  return  that  all  the  personal 
property  of  the  defendant  was  mortgaged.  A  transcript  of  the 
judgment  was  taken  to  the  circuit  court  and  an  execution  was  run 
by  the  sheriff.  Certain  property  was  seized,  but  before  it  could 
be  sold,  third  parties  filed  affidavits  claiming  it.    This  continued 
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activity  on  the  part  of  the  Legal  Department  finally  had  the  effect 
of  causing  the  defendant  to  make  payments  of  $5.00  to  $10.00 
per  week  in  settlement  of  the  judgment.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
his  property  was  in  such  condition  that  a  sale  could  not  be  had, 
but  the  moral  effect,  while  much  slower,  will  in  the  end  no  doubt 
prove  just  as  efficacious. 

Another  wage  claim  which  deserves  mention  is  the  case  of  H. 
H.  was  employed  by  a  transfer  company  as  teamster  at  the  rate  of 
$12.00  per  week.  After  a  brief  employment  he  was  discharged  and 
$4.00  was  held  from  his  wages  for  an  alleged  breakage  of  merchan- 
dise for  which  he  was  held  responsible.  H.  was  a  married  man  with 
a  family  to  support  and  his  employment  had  been  very  irregular.  He 
claimed  that  he  did  not  break  the  articles  and  did  not  know  anything 
about  them.  A  suit  was  filed  and  it  developed  that  his  statement  was 
correct  A  judgment  was  obtained  and  execution  issued  and  the 
amount  was  collected.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  men  who  are 
in  a  business  in  which  the  employment  of  teamsters  is  necessary, 
make  it  a  practice  to  charge  all  breakage  and  loss  to  their  teamsters 
whether  they  are  negligent  or  not,  and  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty.  The  amounts  as  a  rule  are  comparatively 
small  and  will  not  warrant  the  injured  party  seeking  legal  assist- 
ance. He  has  no  alternative  but  to  take  what  is  offered  him  or 
nothing  at  all.  The  defendant  in  this  case,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  has  had  recourse  to  such  practice  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency ;  and  while  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  the  employer  that 
he  should  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the  negligence  of  his  employee, 
that  negligence  should  at  least  be  proven  before  his  wages  are  with- 
held from  him. 

Another  class  of  cases  which  is  a  source  of  considerable  hard- 
ship and  injustice  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  "loan  shark" 
cases.  Many  of  these  are  most  flagrant,  as  evidenced  by  the  case 
of  S.  S.  borrowed  $80.00  from  a  notorious  loan  shark  in  1901. 
He  executed  what  he  thought  to  be  a  promissory  note  for  $125.00 
bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent  and  a  chattel  mortgage  on  his  house- 
hold goods.  He  paid  about  $90.00  of  this  indebtedness  and  then 
refused  to  pay  more.  For  a  couple  of  years  demands  were  made 
of  him  for  the  balance,  anr*  then  the  matter  was  dropped.  In 
January,  1912,  he  receivec  a  notice  to  vacate  the  premises  which 
he  occupied  as  a  homes!  dd,  because  they  had  been  sold  under  a 
deed  of  trust  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  note  for  $250.00.  S.  came 
to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  and  an  investigation  was  started.  It  was 
found  that  a  deed  of  trust  purporting  to  have  been  executed  in  1904 
by  S.  had  been  placed  on  record  in  January,  1912,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  publication  was  had  and  the  property  sold.  This  deed  of 
trust  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  partner  of  the  loan  shark,  the 
acknowledgments  were  taken  by  the  loan  shark  himself,  and  the 
trustee  was  his  legal  advisor.  An  ejectment  suit  was  filed  in  a  jus- 
tice court  by  the  purchaser  at  the  sale.    We  contested  it  and  sue- 
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ceeded  in  having  it  dismissed,  but  another  action  was  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  where  it  now  awaits  trial.  S.  declared  that  he  had  at 
no  time  borrowed  any  money  except  the  original  $80.00,  which  had 
been  repaid.  It  became  apparent  that,  at  the  time  S.  executed  what 
he  thought  was  the  chattel  mortgage,  by  some  manipulation  a  deed 
of  trust  on  his  property  was  substituted.  The  fact  that  the  parties 
interested  waited  ten  years  before  recording  the  instrument  bears 
on  its  face  strong  evidence  of  its  illegality.  This  is  the  first  case  of 
this  nature  which  has  come  to  our  notice,  but  we  have  learned  since 
that  the  practice  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

Another  case  worthy  of  mention  is  the  case  of  M.,  a  railroad 
employee.  He  borrowed  $60.00  from  H.,  a  loan  shark.  During  a 
period  of  two  years  he  paid  something  over  $90.00  on  this  ac- 
count. He  one  day  received  notice  that  his  wages  had  been 
garnished  for  $30.00  in  an  action  which  had  been  brought  in  a 
justice  of  the  peace  court  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  He  brought 
his  case  to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  and  upon  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  loan  shark  had  assigned  this  account  to  a  ficticious 
person  in  whose  name  the  action  had  been  instituted.  Communi- 
cation was  at  once  begun  with  an  attorney  in  C.  B.,  Iowa,  and  a  bond 
was  furnished  by  our  Legal  Department  to  the  Railroad  Company 
in  order  to  obtain  a  release  of  M.'s  wages,  he  being  a  married  man 
and  supporting  a  family.  Depositions  were  taken  and  the  case  was 
tried  but  the  decision  was  rendered  against  M.  An  appeal  was 
immediately  taken  to  the  upper  court  where  it  now  awaits  a  new 
trial. 

Very  frequently  the  assistance  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  is 
sought  by  men  who  have  performed  labor  on  buildings,  for  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  collect.  As  a  rule,  these  amounts  are  com- 
paratively small  and  would  not  warrant  the  employment  of  an  at- 
torney to  file  a  mechanic's  lien.  Numerous  liens  have  been  filed  for 
different  applicants  with  excellent  success,  and  many  cases  were 
settled  without  the  necessity  of  a  trial.  Among  them  was  the  case 
of  L.  L.  worked  on  a  twelve  story  building  belonging  to  J.  H.  was 
the  original  contractor  and  A.  was  a  sub-contractor.  C.  was  the 
sub-contractor  of  A.,  and  L.  was  in  the  employ  of  C.  Before  he 
was  paid,  C.  died.  The  case  was  taken  up  with  the  respective 
parties  without  favorable  result.  A  notice  of  intention  to  file  a 
mechanic's  lien  was  then  served  upon  J.,  the  owner  of  the  building. 
In  a  few  days  a  check  for  the  amount  of  the  wages  was  forthcoming 
from  A.,  with  the  statement  that  rather  than  contest  such  a  small 
amount,  they  preferred  to  settle  the  matter  out  of  court. 

Cases  of  wife  and  child  abandonment  are  given  special  regard 
and  attention  by  our  department.  When  the  delinquent  husband 
can  be  located  either  in  the  state  or  out  of  it,  and  there  are  small 
children  depending  upon  him  for  support,  every  effort  is  made  to 
bring  about  his  apprehension ;  and  the  expenses  of  bringing  him 
back  to  this  city  arc  invariably  borne  by  the  Board  of  Public  Wei- 
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fare.  The  case  of  S.  furnishes  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  method 
of  procedure  and  of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  this  course.  He 
abandoned  his  wife  and  five  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
but  six  weeks  old.  His  whereabouts  could  not  be  ascertained  for 
considerable  time,  but  finally  he  was  located  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. A  warrant  was  sworn  out  for  his  arrest  and  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  police  department,  we  took  the  matter  up  with  the  police 
department  in  Portland.  S.  was  arrested  and  held  until  an  officer 
called  for  him,  and  he  was  then  brought  back  to  Kansas  City.  After 
his  return,  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  wife  abandonment  and 
was  paroled  on  condition  that  he  pay  $5.00  per  week  toward  their 
support.  This  he  has  been  doing  ever  since,  and  negotiations  are 
now  pending  for  a  financial  settlement  between  them. 

C.  P.  was  deserted  by  her  husband  in  December.  She  had  a 
child  8  months  old.  Her  husband  had  sent  her  but  $20.00  toward 
her  support  in  5  months,  although  he  was  working  all  the  time. 
While  it  is  customary  for  us  to  immediately  have  a  delinquent  hus- 
band arrested  for  non-support,  we  wrote  her  husband  a  letter  in- 
forming him  of  the  charge  and  intimating  that  process  would  be 
taken  against  him  if  he  did  not  do  his  duty.  A  short  time  after- 
wards he  called  at  the  office  to  make  a  payment  and  has  made  one 
every  week  since. 

Fraud  and  misrepresentation  furnish  another  frequent  source 
of  trouble.  Numerous  cases  of  this  description  have  come  to  our 
attention,  and  in  our  opinion  the  most  flagrant  was  the  case  of  T. 
and  H.  against  a  business  man  named  B.  B.  represented  that  he 
was  the  owner  of  a  farm  and  desired  to  sell  it  to  T.  He  made 
numerous  false  representations  as  to  its  fertility  and  the  abundance 
of  its  stock,  even  taking  T.  to  the  locality  and  showing  him  the 
farm.  From  appearances  everything  looked  favorable  and  B.  in- 
duced T.  to  deposit  $250.00  to  secure  his  option,  giving  him  a  written 
contract  to  the  effect  that  T.  could  withdraw  after  a  certain  time 
if  he  became  dissatisfied.  Practically  the  same  misrepresentations 
were  made  to  H.  by  B.  over  the  same  farm,  only  he  obtained  $500.00 
from  H.  Both  parties  soon  found  that  they  had  paid  for  something 
that  B.  did  not  own  and  had  no  authority  to  sell.  They  demanded 
the  return  of  their  money,  which  was  refused.  B.  continued  to  hold 
them  at  arm's  length  for  some  time  by  making  persuasive  promises 
and  acting  in  apparent  good  faith.  At  length  T.  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau.  We  immediately  took  the  matter 
up  with  B.  It  developed  that  B.  was  execution-proof  and  that  a 
suit  against  him  would  not  prevail.  One  of  the  attorneys  called  upon 
B.  and  literally  forced  him  to  execute  a  chattel  mortgage  on  all  his 
household  goods,  including  a  valuable  piano,  in  behalf  of  T.  This 
was  a  second  mortgage,  as  one  for  nearly  $500.00  was  then  of 
record  in  behalf  of  a  partner  of  B's.  This  evidently  was  a  ficticious 
one,  but  we  had  no  way  to  prove  it.  No  sooner  had  our  mortgage 
been  filed  than  H.,  who  had  heard  of  our  interest  in  T.,  sought  our 
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assistance.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  a  third  mortgage 
would  be  ineffective  and  at  any  rate  B,.  refused  to  give  another 
mortgage.  An  attachment  suit  was  immediately  filed  and  the  piano 
was  attached.  In  the  meantime,  H.  had  brought  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  B.  and  he  was  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses.  B.  then  began  to  realize  the  perilous 
position  in  which  he  stood,  and  he  settled  both  civil  suits,  paying 
to  T.  his  $250.00  and  to  H.  $500.00.  The  criminal  proceedings  were 
then  dropped  after  the  costs  had  been  paid,  and  B.  has  now  left  the 
city. 

Wage  assignments  have  afforded  another  endless  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  wage  earner.  A  law  is  now  in  effect  making  void 
assignments  of  unearned  wages.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
numerous  business  houses  persist  in  continuing  the  old  practice.  A 
man  will  purchase  an  article  on  the  installment  plan,  and  by  reason 
of  sickness  or  lack  of  employment  is  unable  to  continue  his  pay- 
ments. As  soon  as  he  is  located  by  the  creditor,  after  his  return 
to  work,  an  assignment  is  immediately  filed  against  his  wages.  This 
often  results  in  the  loss  of  time  and  in  many  instances,  of  employ- 
ment. L.  was  a  working  girl  making  $5.00  per  week.  She  had 
executed  an  assignment  which  was  void  under  the  statute,  for  the 
payment  of  some  clothing.  She  defaulted  once  or  twice  through 
no  fault  of  her  own,  and  the  assignment  was  immediately  filed  with 
her  employer  with  the  result  that  she  was  discharged.  After  some 
difficulty  she  obtained  a  new  position,  only  to  be  again  harassed  by 
the  assignment.  She  appealed  to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  and  we 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  creditor.  We  proved  conclusively  to 
him  that  it  was  invalid,  and  he  agreed  to  dismiss  without  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  an  action,  with  the  understanding  that  the  girl  was 
to  pay  our  office  the  sum  of  50c  per  week  to  clear  the  indebtedness. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  debt  was  finally  paid  off  without  work- 
ing any  hardship  on  the  girl,  and  she  was  permitted  to  continue  in 
her  employment  without  further  embarrassment. 

Men  who  are  supporting  a  family  are  oftentimes  subject  to 
great  hardship  by  reason  of  garnishments  which  are  filed  in  the 
Justice  of  Peace  Courts  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  The  reason  for 
filing  suits  in  Kansas  is  that  the  defendant  is  unable  to  claim  any 
exemptions,  as  he  would  be  permitted  to  do  if  the  suit  were  filed  in 
Missouri.  In  most  instances,  the  amount  sued  for  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  original  indebtedness.  The  case  of  B.  is  a  striking 
example  of  it.  B.  was  a  resident  of  Missouri  and  was  employed  by 
a  railroad  company.  A  garnishment  was  filed  against  his  wages, 
claiming  $35.00.  Upon  appealing  to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  we  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  attorney,  who  in  turn  communicated  with 
his  client,  who  was  then  in  Montana.  B.  admitted  owing  about 
$10.00  of  this  bill,  but  had  not  paid  it  because  he  did  not  know  the 
whereabouts  of  his  creditor.  After  considerable  correspondence,  we 
finally  proved  to  the  attorney,  who  had  previously  refused  to  have 
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anything  to  do  with  B.,  that  $10.00  was  all  he  did  owe,  and  this 
he  accepted  in  weekly  payments,  first  releasing  the  garnishment.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  had  the  Legal  Aid  Department  not  intervened, 
B.  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  entire  amount  or  else  been 
harassed  until  he  had  lost  his  position. 

Under  the  head  of  landlord  and  tenant  we  might  cite  numerous 
cases  which  would  appeal  to  the  sympathies.  During  the  severe 
winter  particularly  we  had  occasion  to  render  much  assistance  in 
this  regard.  Employment  was  scarce  and  in  a  great  many  of  the 
cases  sickness  and  death  were  the  cause  of  the  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  F.  was  three  months  in  arrears  in  his  house  rent, 
which  amounted  to  $36.00.  He  was  the  head  of  a  family  of  wife 
and  five  children.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  had  sustained  an  injury 
to  one  of  his  hands  which  incapacitated  him  for  some  time.  A  suit 
was  filed  against  him  and  he  appealed  to  us  for  legal  assistance. 
Realizing  that  the  man  had  no  defense,  we  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  owner,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  accept  a  small  pay- 
ment, and  to  permit  F.  to  remain  in  the  house  until  his  hand  was 
healed  and  he  could  resume  work.  This  occurred  during  the  winter 
and  as  soon  as  the  spring  opened  F.  secured  steady  employment  and 
was  able  to  keep  his  promise. 

M.  was  a  married  man  with  a  large  family.  He  made  about 
$10.00  to  $12.00  per  week.  He  paid  $7.50  to  a  real  estate  agent 
in  payment  of  a  house.  When  he  moved  his  household  goods  to 
the  house,  he  found  that  it  was  already  occupied.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  take  his  goods  back  to'  his  original  home.  He  appealed 
to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  after  his  request  for  the  return  of  the 
money  had  been  ignored  by  the  real  estate  company.  After  some 
correspondence,  we  were  able  to  show  the  company  where  they  were 
liable,  and  the}'  paid  him  the  amount  of  his  deposit  together  with 
the  amount  he  expended  in  moving  his  household  goods. 

We  have  had  many  occasions  to  render  assistance  to  applicants 
who  had  had  trouble  with  installment  furniture  houses.  These 
people  had  bought  a  bill  of  goods  on  the  installment  plan,  had  paid 
it  all  except  a  small  sum  when  default  was  made  through  lack  of 
work  or  other  good  reasons.  The  furniture  man  would  then  become 
insistent  and  if  payment  were  not  made  would  seize  all  the  furniture 
under  his  chattel  mortgage.  G.  was  a  widow  woman  with  three 
small  children  and  supported  them  by  sewing  and  washing.  She 
had  purchased  a  bill  of  goods  for  about  $50.00  from  one  of  the 
installment  houses  and  had  paid  about  $36.00  in  monthly  install- 
ments of  $4.00  or  $5.00  each.  She  was  taken  sick  and  default  was 
made.  After  repeated  demands  on  the  part  of  the  installment  house, 
they  finally  sent  a  constable  to  her  home  and  took  charge  of  the 
furniture.  We  appeared  at  the  trial  and  after  presenting  the  facts 
to  the  judge  he  refused  to  render  judgment  but  held  the  case  open 
until  she  could  raise  the  money.  A  few  months  afterwards  the 
entire  account  was  settled.    It  seems  to  be  the  custom  with  install- 
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ment  houses  of  this  class  to  extend  leniency  when  the  goods  are 
first  purchased.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  seize  the  goods  if  a  default  is 
made  within  a  short  time  after  the  purchase.  They  wait  until  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  has  been  paid  and  then  upon  default  of  one  of 
the  installments  they  immediately  seize  all  the  property  instead  of 
taking  only  so  much  as  would  satisfy  the  balance  of  the  claim. 

SUMMARY. 
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Wage  assignments   36 

Collection  of  deposit   163 
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Replevin  matters   28 

Damage  matters   40 
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Landlord  and  tenant  matters    179 

Usury   78 

Probate  matters   44 

Personal  injury   67 

Non-support  cases   163 

Collection  of  alimony   39 

Fraud  cases   69 

Abandonment  wife  and  child   160 
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Real  estate  matters   86 

Breach  of  contract   55 

Breach  of  promise   1 

Criminal  matters   21 

Insurance  matters   37 

Pension  matters   4 

Complaints  against  pawn  shops   8 

Defense  of  claims   268 

Complaints  against  installment  companies   12 

Mechanics'  liens  filed   18 

Chattel  mortgage  matters   13 

Partnership  matters   13 

Juvenile  Court  matters   6 

Cases  refused   149 

Kidnapping  cases   1 

5,555 
149 
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Total  number  of  cases  filed  in  Justice  Courts   174 

divided  in  the  following  classes : 

Straight  suits  122 

Attachment  suits   17 

Replevin  suits   16 

Boarding  house  keepers'  liens   9 

Mechanics'  liens   10 
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RECREATION  SURVEY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 
Introduction. 

Sco  e  of  This  tas^  ass^ned  to  me  when  1  met  the 

cope  is         Recreation  Commission  on  the  first  day  of  my 

epo  "  arrival  in  Kansas  City  was  to  make  a  general 

survey  of  recreation  conditions.  For  definiteness,  the  report  has 
been  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  a  survey  of  the  recreational 
activities  of  various  groups  of  people  in  Kansas  City,  in  order  to 
show  where  the  need  of  development  of  recreation  lies ;  second,  a 
survey  of  the  facilities  and  present  methods  of  supervision  of  public 
recreation  in  Kansas  City,  in  order  to  show  what  the  city  has  on 
hand  for  use  in  meeting  its  recreational  needs  through  publicly 
controlled  forms  of  recreation;  third,  a  survey  of  the  forms  of 
administration  of  public  recreation,  in  order  to  show  how  this 
administrative  machinery  may  meet  the  recreational  needs  of  Kansas 
City  and  may  use  its  facilities  for  public  recreation  to  the  limit  of 
tht.ii  capacity.  Each  part  contains  an  inquiry  into  present  condi- 
tions in  Kansas  City  and  also  contains  suggestions  for  further  de- 
first  glance  at  the  report,  the  general  summary  and  conclusions  of 
veiopment.  To  help  those  who  have  only  a  short  time  for  their 
the  whole  report  are  put  first. 

Acknowled  ment  *  wis^  to  tnank  memDers  of*  the  Recreation 
o/  HeT  6  gmen  Commission  and  of  the  Park,  School  and  Welfare 
°      e  p*  Boards   for  information  and  for  time  spent 

in  discussing  different  parts  of  this  report  while  in  preparation. 
Many  of  the  officers  and  the  employees  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  have  been  of  assistance  to  me  at  different  stages  of  the 
work.  Mr.  L.  A.  Halbert  has  gone  over  with  me  the  different 
branches  of  work  under  his  direction ;  Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson  has 
gathered  data  on  private  recreation  institutions  .beside  giving  other 
items  of  information ;  Mr.  F.  F.  McClure  and  Mr.  William  F. 
Cunningham  have  prepared  data  on  commercial  recreation,  amateur 
base  ball,  and  various  social  clubs ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Stillman  has  re- 
ported winter  recreation  work  in  school  buildings  and  Mrs.  Edith 
M.  Cruise  has  helped  in  gathering  information  about  activities  of 
children  and  vacant  space  in  her  district.  Superintendent  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Assistant  Superintendent  I.  I.  Cammack  and  many 
principals  and  teachers  have  helped  in  getting  papers  from  school 
children  telling  what  the  children  do  in  their  spare  time.  Mr. 
James  B.  Jackson,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  George  C.  Tinker  of  the  Business 
Department  of  the  School  Board  have  helped  me  much  with  in- 
formation on  school  facilities.  Miss  Nellie  Flanigan  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Department  has  given  me  information  as  to  the 
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issuance  of  working  permits.  Miss  Elenore  K.  Canny,  Supervisor 
of  Playgrounds  under  the  Park  Board,  has  given  me  much  help 
in  securing  information  as  to  playground  facilities  and  activities 
under  that  Board.  I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  the  Park  Superintendent,  and  of 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Lyons  and  C.  H.  Donohue,  of  the  same  department 
Mr.  F.  B.  Barnes,  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, has  helped  me  in  the  gathering  of  data  in  regard  to  vacant 
spaces  and  activities  of  children.  Mr.  Talbot,  Municipal  Reference 
Librarian,  has  also  been  of  great  assistance  in  telling  me  where 
I  could  find  different  items  of  information. 

General  Summary  and  Conclusions. 

Activities  ^*    From  a  study  of  the  reports  of  1,000 

Kansas  City  school  children  it  was  found  that 
outdoor  sports,  reading,  and  moving  picture  shows  occupy  60  per 
cent  of  the  play  life  of  the  boys;  talking  with  friends  (not  play- 
ing games  of  any  kind),  reading  and  quiet  home  games  occupied 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  play  life  of  the  girls.  The  boys  think  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  of  outdoor  sports  as  do  the  girls,  who 
think  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  of  talking  with  their  friends 
as  do  the  boys.  Because  the  boys  like  outdoor  sports  and  because 
they  were  shown  to  be  cramped  therein  and  in  some  cases  getting 
into  selfish,  mean,  and  loafing  habits  through  lack  thereof,  greater 
provision  for  supervised  play  for  the  boys  is  necessary. 

Because  the  girls  need  a  larger  amount  of  wholesome  outdoor 
play  than  they  were  shown  to  be  getting,  and  because  they  need 
some  occupation  to  take  the  place  of  an  excessive  amount  of  time 
spent  in  talking  and  doing  nothing,  further  provision  should  be 
made  for  some  form  of  outdoor  play  which  will  attract  them  and 
for  club  work  in  winter  recreation  centers. 

Of  1,528  children  and  young  people  observed  outdoors  after 
school  hours  50  per  cent  were  doing  nothing,  12  per  cent  were 
working,  and  38  per  cent  were  playing.  Of  this  number  71  per 
cent  were  in  the  streets  and  alleys,  28  per  cent  were  in  private 
yards,  and  1  per  cent  were  in  public  playgrounds. 

2.  In  1910  the  density  of  population  in  the  then  Wards  2,  3, 
7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  was  from  three  to  five  times  the  density  of 
population  of  the  whole  city.  The  Welfare  Board's  study  of 
housing  conditions  shows  that  the  opportunities  for  indoor  recre- 
ation at  home  are  small.  The  recreation  survey  herein  reported 
shows  that  in  four  typical  neighborhoods  one-third  of  the  land  is 
occupied  with  streets  and  alleys.  Of  the  remaining  space  only 
4.1  per  cent  to  12.7  per  cent  was  available  for  play,  or  one-eleventh 
to  one-third  of  the  private  property  not  occupied  by  houses  or 
small  interspaces.  The  more  thrifty  neighborhoods  have  more 
lawns  and  gardens  and  less  private  space  for  play.    The  lack  of 
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home  facilities  for  indoor  recreation  throws  the  adult  population 
upon  commercial  forms  for  a  large  part  of  their  recreation,  and 
leads  the  children  either  to  loafing  or  to  recreation  away  from 
home.  The  lack  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  around  the  homes 
keeps  adults  from  outdoor  sports  and  throws  the  children  upon 
the  streets. 

3.  Philanthropic  institutions  such  as  social  settlements,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  are  reaching  11,211  people  for 
some  of  their  recreation.  The  churches  are  furnishing  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  recreation  life  of  the  community.  The  co-operative 
clubs  listed  reach  about  5,000,  while  5,205  people  were  estimated 
as  engaged  in  amateur  base  ball  last  year.  The  incompleteness  of 
statistics  on  private  recreation  would  indicate  that  these  figures 
are  somewhat  under  what  should  be  assigned  to  this  type  of  recre- 
ation. 

4.  The  average  weekly  attendance  at  the  moving  picture 
shows  in  Kansas  City  is  449,064,  or  four  times  the  number  attend- 
ing vaudeville,  melodrama,  burlesque,  and  legitimate  drama  com- 
bined. Those  who  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age 
furnish  one-half  of  the  attendance  at  various  forms  of  exhibition 
amusement.  The  average  weekly  attendance  at  different  kinds  of 
dances  is  16,566,  of  which  81  per  cent  are  in  public  dance  halls, 
so-called  club  dances  (not  Fraternal  Orders),  and  dancing  acad- 
emies. A  large  proportion  of  this  attendance  is  from  those  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  estimated  average  weekly  at- 
tendance at  pool  and  billiard  halls  in  the  city  is  153,387.  Com- 
mercial recreation  of  a  good  quality  is  an  asset  to  any  community. 

5.  The  playground  supervisor  of  the  Park  Board  estimates 
that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  all  of  the  playgrounds  in  the 
summer  of  1911  was  1,400.  Last  season  613  base  ball  permits 
were  issued  and  it  is  estimated  that  30,000  people  played  base 
ball,  not  all  different,  on  park  grounds.  Up  to  April  1,  1912,  six 
recreation  centers  in  school  buildings  had  been  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  one  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Park  Board.  School  playgrounds  after  school  and  park 
playgrounds  and  play  fields  in  other  than  summer  months  are  not 
being  used  to  more  than  one  quarter  their  capacity.  The  facilities 
for  indoor  recreation  in  school  buildings  after  school  hours  are 
not  being  used  more  than  one-tenth  of  their  capacity. 

6.  Estimates  based  on  attendance  figures  and  other  data, 
indicate  that  one-half  of  the  population  look  out  for  practically 
four-fifths  of  their  recreation  themselves,  or  in  other  words,  40 
per  cent  of  the  city's  recreation  life  is  home  recreation.  Of  the 
balance  12  per  cent  is  furnished  by  private  institutions,  20  per 
cent  by  commercial  institutions  and  6  per  cent  by  public  recreation 
facilities.  This  leaves  22  per  cent  of  the  city's  recreational  life 
not  yet  adequately  touched. 
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An  adequate  recreation  system  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
city  may  not  waste  money  in  its  investments  for  education  and 
the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents.  It  is  also  necessary  to  develop 
the  city's  industrial  efficiency  through  improving  the  efficiency  of 
its  workers  through  a  better  use  of  their  spare  time.  It  is  one 
more  attempt  to  improve  living  conditions  in  Kansas  City. 

Facilities  and  ^  school  plant  there  are  74  buildings 

0        .  .  and  79  sites,  many  of  them  adapted  to  wider 

Supervision.  ,  ,.    J  ,  , 

use  for  recreational  purposes.     On  a  sample 

school  playground  57  per  cent  was  found  to  be  available  for  play. 
Under  the  Park  Board  in  1911  were  three  playgrounds,  8  base 
ball  fields,  26  tennis  courts,  besides  4  special  landscape  parks  and 
a  beautiful  boulevard  system  which  add  to  the  recreation  possibilities. 
Observation  shows  that  50  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  streets 
art  used  only  by  intermittent  delivery  traffic,  some  of  which  could 
be  reserved  for  play  spaces. 

2.  An  adequate  recreation  system  considers  the  supplement- 
ing of  home  recreation,  the  oversight  of  commercial  recreation  to 
insure  its  good  quality,  co-operation  with  private  recreation,  the 
use  of  present  public  facilities  for  recreation  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity,  and  provision  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  In  the  development  of  new  facilities  the  School 
Board  can  wisely  tal^e  thought  for  the  provision  of  outdoor  play 
space  for  children  under  ten  years  of  age  and  the  provision  in  its 
new  buildings  for  neighborhood  indoor  recreation  needs.  Such 
buildings  would  cost  more  than  ordinary  school  buildings  but  much 
less  than  special  buildings  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  Park 
Board  can  wisely  plan  permanently  for  the  larger  play  fields,  and 
to  supplement  the  School  Board's  playgrounds  for  small  children 
in  those  districts  where  the  School  Board  has  not  adequate  facilities. 
The  same  policy  of  supplementing  would  be  helpful  in  the  matter 
of  indoor  recreation  facilities  in  districts  where  school  buildings 
are  not  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  most  apparent  need  of  public  recreation  ;n  Kansas  City 
is  a  Superintendent  of  Recreation  able  to  co-ordinate  the  super- 
vision already  done  by  the  Park,  School  and  Welfare  Boards  The 
task  of  such  a  superintendent  of  recreation  would  be  to  consider 
not  any  one  phase  of  recreation  by  itself  but  the  whole  problem  on 
a  city  wide  plan.  His  task  would  require  planning  for  the  rec- 
reation life  of  over  60,000  people  and  the  co-operation  with  all  pub- 
lic, private,  and  commercial  recreation  enterprises.  It  is  a  task 
not  less  difficult  than  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

In  the  matter  of  supervision  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of 
Kansas  City  is  the  possibility  of  using  here  a  larger  percentage 
of  part  time  workers  for  directing  recreation  because  of  the 
knowledge  of  neighborhood  conditions  being  gathered  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare.    In  some  cities  it  is  necessary  for  recreation 
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workers  to  give  at  least  one-third  of  their  time  to  studying  neigh- 
borhood conditions.  Since  this  can  be  furnished  by  the  Welfare 
Board  the  nucleus  of  all  the  time  recreation  workers  can  be  smaller 
in  Kansas  City  than  elsewhere. 

Administration  ^  Present  there  are  f°ur  Boards  whose  work 

touches  recreation  in  Kansas  City:  the  School 
Board,  Park  Board,  Welfare  Board  and  the  Recreation  Commis- 
sion. There  is  a  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  summer  play- 
ground work  and  the  winter  recreation  work,  between  the  winter 
recreation  work  of  the  Welfare  Board  and  that  of  the  Park  Board, 
between  the  accumulating  knowledge  of  neighborhood  conditions 
possessed  by  the  Welfare  Board  and  the  recreation  work  done  by 
the  Park  Board,  between  supervision  of  commercial  recreation 
and  public  recreation,  between  public  and  private  recreation,  be- 
tween present  forms  of  public  recreation  and  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment in  the  physical  education  department,  the  school  gardens 
department,  and  the  public  library  department  under  the  School 
Board.  In  the  management  of  physical  facilities  there  is  as  much 
unity  of  administration  in  Kansas  City  as  could  be  expected.  The 
chief  lack  of  unity  is  in  the  control  of  supervision.  Kansas  City 
has  the  beginnings  and  the  disjointed  parts  of  a  really  remarkable 
recreation  system,  but  it  has  not  yet  a  system.  This  is  not  a  criti- 
cism of  any  of  the  administrative  Boards  or  of  any  of  their  workers 
but  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  work. 

2.  The  main  forms  of  administration  of  public  recreation 
in  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  administration  of 
facilities,  care-taking  and  supervision  all  under  the  control  of  some 
Board  primarily  created  for  some  other  purpose,  such  as  the  School 
Board  or  Park  Board;  (2)  the  administration  of  facilities,  care- 
taking  and  supervision  all  under  the  control  of  some  Board  created 
expressly  for  that  purpose;  (3)  the  administration  of  facilities 
under  the  care  of  the  Boards  to  whose  care  these  facilities  were 
originally  entrusted  and  the  administration  of  the  supervision  by 
one  of  these  Boards;  (4)  the  administration  of  facilities  by  the 
Boards  to  which  they  were  originally  entrusted  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  supervision  by  a  special  Board  expressly  created  to 
supervise  recreation. 

Some  form  of  these  last  two  or  joint  action  types  of  admin- 
istration is  inevitable  in  any  comprehensive  plan  because  such  a 
plan  requires  the  use  of  facilities  which  are  used  part  of  the  time 
for  other  purposes  and  the  control  of  which  must  remain  with 
the  Boards  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  these  other  pur- 
poses. To  get  unity,  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  facilities  is 
secured  by  a  joint  advisory  committee  and  unity  in  supervision  by 
placing  this  in  the  hands  of  one  Board.  The  Boards  controlling 
facilities  thus  act  in  the  capacity  of  landlords,  the  Boards  con- 
trolling the  supervision  act  as  tenants.    This  Tenant  Board  may  be 
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either  one  of  the  Boards  controlling  one  of  the  facilities  ci  a 
special  Board.  The  landlord  Boards  can  exercise  a  veto  on  the 
kinds  of  activities  carried  on  in  the  facilities. 

3.  Any  form  of  administration  for  Kansas  City  must  reckon 
with  its  peculiar  assets  and  its  peculiar  limitations.  One  of  its 
peculiar  administrative  assets  is  the  knowledge  of  neighborhood 
conditions  possessed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  One  of  its 
present  limitations  is  the  lack  of  an  enabling  act  permitting  the 
School  Board  at  present  to  supervise  all  forms  of  public  recrea- 
tion. Four  plans  of  administration  of  supervision  are  possible  in 
Kansas  City.  ( 1 )  The  supervision  may  be  unified  under  one  Board, 
either  the  Park,  School,  or  Welfare  Board.  (2)  Supervision  may 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Recreation  Commission  whose  powers 
would  be  extended  for  this  purpose.  (3)  The  supervision  may  be 
provided  by  joint  hiring  on  the  part  of  the  Park,  School,  and 
Welfare  Boards,  or  (4)  may  be  provided  by  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission by  funds  contributed  by  private  individuals.  Of  these 
plans,  3  and  4  are  only  temporary  expedients.  Plan  2  presents 
difficulties  because  it  would  add  to  the  administrative  machin- 
ery of  the  city  and  would  on  account  of  a  special  charter 
provision  do  away  with  the  representative  character  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission.  Plan  1  simmers  down  to  the  unifying  of  super- 
vision in  the  hands  of  the  Welfare  Board,  because  the  School 
Board  is  not  yet  able  to  provide  for  complete  supervision,  and 
because  the  Park  Board,  while  it  will  always  provide  indispensable 
parts  of  a  recreation  system,  never  would  provide  a  complete  rec- 
reation system.  This  plan  is  already  being  carried  out  partially  in 
Kansas  City  since  the  Welfare  Board  has  this  last  winter  been 
directing  certain  community  centers  in  school  houses.  This  seems 
the  best  way  to  secure  unity  in  the  supervision  of  recreation.  The 
Recreation  Commission  will  remain  a  permanent  necessity  as  a 
joint  advisory  committee  to  secure  the  development  of  recreation 
facilities  on  a  unified  plan. 
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SECTION  ONE.  ACTIVITIES. 

I.     Activities  of  School  Children. 

_  Through  the  help  of  Superintendent  Green 

lhe  Way  the  1-acts  q{  ^  pubHc  Schools>  and  the  assistance 

Were  o  tame  .  of  several  of  the  principals  and  teachers,  the 
pupils  in  certain  of  the  upper  grades  were  asked  to  write  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  on  what  they  do  with  their  spare  time. 
They  were  asked  to  write  on  one  of  the  following  topics : 

What  did  you  do  last  Saturday  and  Sunday,  day  time  and 
evening  ? 

What  do  you  do  for  fun  outside  of  school  hours? 

How  did  you  spend  your  spare  time  last  week? 

The  followig  note  of  explanation  was  sent  to  the  teachers : 

Note. —  The  chief  object  in  these  brief  papers  by  the  pupils 
is  not  to  display  literary  form,  grammar,  or  penmanship,  but  to 
learn  the  truth  about  what  the  pupils  do  outside  of  school.  The 
essays  need  not  be  signed  if  this  will  make  the  pupils  write  more 
freely.  It  should  be  explained  to  the  pupils  that  papers  will  not 
be  read  by  their  own  teachers  but  will  be  used  in  planning  for 
better  chances  for  boys  and  girls  to  play  and  have  a  good  time. 
Kindly  ask  them  to  be  definite.  If  they  say,  "I  went  to  a  show," 
tell  what  show.  If  they  say,  "I  played,"  tell  what  they  played  and 
where. 

A  careful  study  was  then  made  of  1,000  of  these  papers,  500 
from  boys  and  500  from  girls.  The  girls'  papers  were  obtained 
from  27  different  schools,  the  boys'  papers  were  obtained  from 
34  different  schools,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
enrollment  of  boys  in  each  school  is  not  as  great  as  the  enrollment 
of  girls.  Most  of  the  papers  were  written  about  play  on  a  Saturday 
and  Sunday  early  in  March.  Table  I  summarizes  these  figures  for 
the  boys.  Table  II  for  the  girls.  As  will  be  noticed  from  these 
tables,  not  only  was  the  number  of  children  mentioning  each  form 
of  recreation  recorded,  but  the  number  of  times  each  form  was 
mentioned  by  each  child  was  also  kept.  These  last  figures  were 
necessary  to  show  how  large  a  part  in  the  recreation  life  of  the 
children  is  played  by  each  form  of  recreation.  Thus,  a  boy  who 
said  that  he  went  to  five  different  picture  shows  in  two  days  would 
count  only  as  one  in  the  number  of  children  mentioning  moving 
picture  shows  as  among  their  forms  of  amusement,  but  the  figure 
five  in  the  number  of  mentions  under  moving  picture  shows  would 
indicate  that  with  this  boy  attendance  on  these  shows  played  a 
larger  part  in  his  recreational  life  than  with  the  child  who  men- 
tioned going  only  once.  In  other  words  the  figures  in  the  columns 
headed  "mentions"  forms  a  rough  index  of  the  percentage  of  the 
recreational  life  of  the  group  taken  up  by  each  form  mentioned. 
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Explanation  of  Tables  I  and  II. 

"Ward  density"  means  the  density  of  population  in  1910  of 
the  ward  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

"Ment."  means  the  number  of  times  the  given  form  of  recrea- 
tion was  mentioned  in  the  papers  from  that  school. 

The  columns  for  the  different  forms  of  recreation  are  as 
follows : 

I    Outdoor  games  and  sports. 
II    Walking,  going  down  town,  loafing  outdoors. 

III  Indoor  quiet  games,  home  amusements  and  clubs. 

IV  Indoor  sports,  gymnasium,  outside  clubs. 
V  Reading. 

VI    Calling,  talking,  loafing  indoors. 
VII    Parties  and  dancing  school. 
VIII    Theatres  and  moving  picture  shows. 

IX    Unclassified  play. 
The  age  range  of  the  pupils  was  from  10-17  years,  with  12-15 
years  the  usual  range.    The  average  age  of  the  pupils  writing 
each  set  of  papers  appears  in  the  last  column  of  each  Table. 

"%  Mentions"  is  a  fairly  accurate  index  of  the  per  cent  of 
the  recreational  life  occupied  by  each  form  of  recreation. 
The  colored  schools  are  marked  (c). 
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In  explanation  of  the  classification  of  recreation  it  should  be 
said  that  under  "Outdoor  games  and  sports"  was  classified  every 
form  of  outdoor  fun.  Thus  snowballing  passers  by  was  here 
classified  although  its  value  as  a  game  is  doubtful.  "Clubs"  were 
classified  in  two  ways.  Where  a  club  of  children  met  in  a  barn 
belonging  to  the  parents  of  one  of  them  this  was  classified  among 
"Indoor  quiet  games  and  home  amusements."  Church  clubs  and 
gymnastic  clubs  were  put  under  "Indoor  sports  and  gym,"  since 
a  reading  of  the  papers  indicated  that  these  were  the  chief  activities 
of  these  more  or  less  formal  clubs.  Under  "Calling"  has  been  put 
all  mentions  where  the  chief  occupation  seems  to  be  talking  one 
with  another.  When  games  or  amusements  are  mentioned  they 
were  classified  under  "Indoor  quiet  games."  Under  "Unclassified 
play,"  were  put  those  papers  which  were  indefinite,  where  the  child 
mentioned  play  but  gave  no  hint  as  to  where  play  should  be  classi- 
fied. 

s  In  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  the 

popularity  of  different  kinds  of  recreation  and 
between  the  kinds  of  recreation  most  popular  with  boys  and  girls 
the  percentage  summaries  of  Tables  I  and  II  appear  in  Table  III. 

Table  III — Summary  of  Activities  of  School  Children. 

Papers.  Mentions. 

Boys%    Girls  %  Boys  %    Girls  % 

I.  Outdoor  Games  and  Sports             61.4         28.4  26.3  10.6 

II.  Walking,    Going    Down  Town, 

Loafing  Outdoors   34.6         34.6  8.9  8.6 

III.  Indoor     Quiet     Games,  Home 

Amusements  and  Clubs   34.2         41.6         10.4  14.8 

IV.  Indoor  Sports,  Gymnasium,  Out- 

side Clubs   11.2  2.2  2.6  0.6 

V.  Reading   68.4  69.4  23.1  24.1 

VI.  Calling,  Talking,  Loafing  Inside..  41.4  71.2  10.  25. 

VII.  Parties  and  Dancing  School.   3.8  8.8  0.8  1.8 

VIII.  Theatres    and    Moving  Picture 

Show   49.4         46.  15.7  12.4 

IX.  Unclassified  Play   10.4  9.  2.2  2.1 

100.0  100.0 

Per  cents  under  papers  do  not  add  up,  of  course,  to  100, 
because  each  paper  mentioned  several  kinds  of  recreation.  From 
a  study  of  these  tables  it  is  evident  that  the  favorite  forms  of 
amusement  with  the  boys  are  outdoor  sports,  reading,  and  theatrical 
exhibitions,  these  last  being  mostly  moving  picture  shows.  The 
favorite  forms  of  amusement  with  the  girls  are  reading,  calling  and 
talking,  with  slightly  less  attention  to  moving  picture  shows  than 
in  the  case  of  the  boys.  It  is  evident  that  home  games  and  amuse- 
ments are  not  playing  a  very  large  part  in  the  life  of  either  boys 
or  girls,  and  indoor  sports  as  far  as  this  group  of  boys  and  girls 
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is  concerned  seem  to  be  practically  negligible  as  a  factor  in  their 
recreational  life.  Owing  to  the  great  popularity  of  outdoor  sports 
with  the  boys  the  need  of  providing  suitable  places  for  such  out- 
door sports  of  a  wholesome  type  becomes  apparent.  This  will  be 
still  further  emphasized  when  we  come  to  study  the  kinds  of  out- 
door sports  the  boys  are  indulging  in  and  the  limited  amount  of 
ya?d  and  vacant  lot  space  which  they  have  around  their  homes. 
With  the  girls  the  most  striking  thing  is  the  large  part  occupied 
by  calling  and  talking  with  their  friends.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  average  age  of  these  girls  is  between  13  and  14  years. 
Outdoor  play  occupies  less  than  half  as  much  attention  with  them 
as  with  the  boys.  Part  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
girls  grow  up  faster  than  boys  and  at  fourteen  are  farther  away 
from  children's  plays  than  are  boys  of  the  same  age.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  with  girls  of  this  age  it  is  wise  to  have 
one  quarter  of  their  entire  recreational  life  taken  up  with  the 
aimless  amusement  of  calling  on  their  friends.  This  is  one  group 
which  would  be  helped  by  the  extension  of  club  work  of  various 
kinds  in  indoor  recreation  centers. 

Effect  of  Con  es  or<^er  to  snow  tne  effect,  if  any,  of  the 

tion°of  Po  ulation  congestion  of  population  on  the  recreation  of 
ion  o  opu  a  ion.  sc]100j  children,  the  schools  in  Tables  I  and  II 
are  arranged  according  to  the  congestion  of  population  in  the 
wards  in  which  the  schools  are  found,  the  schools  in  the  most 
congested  wards  being  put  first.  This  makes  possible  a  ready 
comparison  of  schools  in  highly  congested  and  in  slightly  congested 
wards.  Some  of  the  schools,  however,  are  near  the  edge  of  their 
respective  wards  and  the  number  of  papers  being  different  from 
the  different  schools  the  comparison  has  to  be  corrected  on  the 
basis  of  per  cent.  In  order  to  help  this  comparison  of  districts 
a  school  from  the  middle  of  one  of  the  more  congested  wards 
and  a  school  from  a  less  congested  ward  are  compared  on  the  basis 
of  per  cents  of  various  forms  of  recreation  mentioned  in  each. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  of  two  typical  schools  in  these  dif- 
ferent types  of  districts  appears  in  Table  IV.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  case  of  'both  boys  and  girls  outdoor  sports  and  games  play 
a  larger  part  in  the  less  congested  district.  In  the  case  of  both 
boys  and  girls  also  the  per  cent  attending  moving  pictrue  shows 
is  larger  in  the  more  congested  district.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  moving  picture  shows  in  or  near  this 
district,  since  such  places  of  amusement  are  located  in  congested 
sections,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  congested  district  there 
is  less  space  available  for  outdoor  sports. 
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Table  IV — Congestion  of  Population  and  Recreation  of 

Children. 

 Per  Cent  of  Mentions  


School  Where  School  Where 
Congestion  Is  Congestion  Is 
24  Per  Acre—  13  Per  Acre- 
Boys.        Girls.  Boys.  Girls. 

I.  Outdoor  Games  and   Sports....    16.2  2.3  26.7  5.4 

II.  Walking,  Going  Downtown,  Loaf- 

ing Outdoors   8.3         14.2  6.7  16.3 

III.  Indoor     Quiet     Games,  Home 

Amusements  and  Clubs   3.5  12.9  18.7  9.0 

IV.  Indoor  Sports,  Gymnasium,  Out- 

side Clubs   0.  0.  1.3  2.7 

V.  Reading   19.8         18.8  24.  30.6 

VI.  Calling,  Talking,  Loafing  Inside..    10.4         32.9  10.7  23.4 

VII.  Parties  and  Dancing  School   0.  3.5  1.3  1.8 

VIII.  Theatres    and    Moving  Picture 

Show   39.5         14.2  8.  10.8 

IX.  Unclassified  Play   2.3  1.2  2.6  0. 

100.0        100.0        100.0  100.0 

Readin  Since  reading  seems  to  occupy  a  large  place,  in 

the  recreation  life  of  both  boys  and  girls  a 
list  of  the  books  mentioned  was  made.  Among  the  girls  frequent 
mention  of  books  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  occurred  as  well  as  of 
those  by  the  classic  story  writers  like  Scott,  Dickens  and  Miss 
Alcott.  With  the  boys,  Henty  and  Alger  are  frequently  men- 
tioned and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  adventure  stories  like  ''The 
Last  of  the  Plainsmen"  and  'Tony  Riders  in  Texas."  Some  of 
the  boys  mention  Nick  Carter  Stories  and  Tip  Top  Weekly  and 
similar  melodramic  and  improbable  tales.  One  boy  expressed  his 
attitude  toward  reading  as  an  amusement  by  saying,  "I  was  read- 
ing my  book  because  I  didn't  have  nothing  else  to  do." 

Theatres  Since  theatres  and  moving  picture  shows  oc- 

cupy an  important  place  in  the  recreation  life 
of  this  group  of  children,  note  was  kept  of  the  different  kind  of 
theatres  attended.  As  might  have  been  expected,  moving  picture 
shows  rank  highest,  being  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  different  exhibi- 
tion places  mentioned  by  this  group  of  1,000  children.  Vaudeville, 
melodrama,  legitimate  drama  and  burlesque  rank  in  this  order  of 
popularity  after  moving  picture  shows.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
children  of  14  should  be  going  to  burlesque  shows,  but  the  num- 
ber mentioning  this  type  of  amusement  is  not  large.  As  for  sub- 
jects in  the  moving  pictures  which  these  children  like,  comedy  and 
adventure  are  spoken  of  by  the  boys,  sentimental  pieces  by  the  girls, 
and  historical  pieces  by  both.  The  fact  that  several  children  spoke 
of  enjoying  historical  pictures  of  various  kinds  and  those  showing 
current  events  in  different  parts  of  the  world  would  indicate  what 
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is  becoming  to  be  more  and  more  realized,  namely,  the  great  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  moving  pictures. 

Need  of  Pla  Many  pages  could  be  filled  with  illuminating 

quotations  from  these  papers,  but  only  a  few 
which  are  of  value  as  illustrating  typical  facts  will  be  mentioned. 
Several  speak  of  having  no  place  to  play  except  in  the  street.  A 
girl  of  13  writes,  "Of  course,  we  play  in  the  street  because  we  have 
no  other  place  for  us."  One  boy  of  12  wrote,  "We  have  to  play 
on  the  street.  We  like  to  play  in  the  park  a  few  blocks  away,  but 
officers  run  us  away."  A  boy  of  15  wrote,  "In  the  summer  time 
we  try  to  play  ball,  but  the  neighbors  object,  so  we  have  to  play 
catch."  Several  of  the  children  are  unable  to  play  on  account  of 
having  to  work  long  hours  out  of  school.  A  girl  of  15  wrote,  "I 
do  not  do  anything  for  fun  outside  of  school  hours  because  I  have 
to  work  all  the  time."  The  boys  who  are  working  are  occupied  in 
carrying  papers,  working  at  stores  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings, 
all  night  restaurants  and  at  theatres  or  moving  picture  shows. 

w        p]  Lack  of  opportunity  to  play  is  not  more  harm- 

rong    ay.  ^  conditions  leading  to  play  of  a  wrong 

type,  for  in  these  wrong  kinds  of  play  habits  are  formed  which 
will  be  harmful  in  later  life.  Since  snow  was  on  the  ground  when 
most  of  these  papers  were  written,  snowballing  passersby,  teamsters 
and  car  conductors  was  a  favorite  form  of  sport.  The  following 
from  a  boy  of  14  is  fairly  typical,  although  most  of  the  boys  made 
no  mention  of  being  chased  by  a  policeman :  "I  was  having  fun 
outside  of  school.  I  would  get  a  pile  of  snowballs,  and  when  a 
man  came  we  would  throw  at  him,  and  he  would  get  off  of  his 
wagon  and  would  run  us.  We  would  keep  throwing  at  him  and 
then  he  would  go  away  and  then  we  would  wait  for  another  man. 
When  he  comes  we  throw  the  snowballs  and  he  goes  away  without 
stopping.  Others  will  chase  you.  We  throw  at  a  man  and  he 
sneaks  back  on  us,  but  he  got  left.  We  throw  snowballs  for  all 
we  were  worth  and  chase  him  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  he 
went  and  got  two  other  men  and  chase  us,  but  he  could  not  catch 
us,  for  we  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  and  ran  and  hide  and  when  the 
men  came  we  throw  at  them  so  that  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  then  the  policeman  came  and  try  to  find  us,  but  they  could 
not  find  us,  because  we  were  gone,  and  the  policeman  laid  to  try  to 
catch  us,  but  he  had  to  go  back  without  anybody."  This  and  the 
other  boys  who  so  amused  themselves  were  committing  no  crime, 
but  were  disregarding  the  rights  of  others.  With  proper  leader- 
ship their  energies  could  be  turned  into  a  good,  lusty  snowball  fight 
among  themselves. 

Worse  than  any  such  misdirected  animal  spirits  were  bits  of 
meanness,  evidences  of  which  cropped  out.  The  following  is  from 
a  paper  by  a  boy  12  years  old:  "We  went  and  saw  some  boys 
making  a  furnace  and  trying  to  fry  some  potatoes.   We  went  around 
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and  got  behind  a  tree  and  watched  them.  After  a  while  we  went 
around  and  come  up  where  they  were  and  dumped  the  potatoes 
out  on  the  ground,  and  dumped  the  cans  of  water  out  on  the 
ground,  and  made  mud  and  told  the  little  boy  it  was  chocolate, 
and  he  put  his  tongue  on  it."  The  fundamental  purpose  of  super- 
vised play  is  character  development,  to  train  out  of  youngsters 
such  kinks  of  meanness  by  habits  of  fair  play.  Equally  harmful  is 
the  loafing  which  is  mentioned  in  these  papers.  The  boy  of  12  who 
said,  "After  school  hours  I  hung  around  a  store  a  good  deal,"  the 
boy  of  15  who  "stayed  around  the  drug  store"  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  others  like  them,  are  often  forming  habits  more  harmful  than 
those  of  open  mischief.  As  noted  above,  much  of  the  time  of  the 
girls  is  taken  up  with  such  sitting  around  and  doing  nothing,  al- 
though it  is  usually  at  some  friend's  house  rather  than  at  the  corner 
store.  As  a  girl  of  16  wrote,  "Spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  over 
there  dancing  and  doing  the  turkey  trot."  Several  of  the  girls 
seemed  to  take  joy  in  kissing  games.  As  a  girl  of  16  wrote,  "I 
went  to  Sunday  School  and  was  taught  about  the  Bible.  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  a  surprise  party  and  had  a  delightful  time. 
We  played  kissing  games."    This  was  the  same  girl  who  on  the 

previous  evening  went  to  "a  five-cent  show  at  and  saw  many 

beautiful  pictures  about  one's  love  for  a  woman."  If  parents  and 
teachers  like  to  have  their  girls  indulge  in  this  sort  of  thing  criti- 
cism from  outsiders  would  scarcely  be  welcomed. 

Table  V.     Observation  of  Children  Out-of-Doors. 

Sounding  I,  bounded  by  Missouri,  Fourth,  Cherry  and  Harrison 
Streets,  and  by  Harrison,  Troost,  Fifth  and  Pacific 
Streets— 12  blocks. 

Sounding  II,  bounded  by  Eleventh,  Fifteenth,  Forest  and  Charlotte 
Streets— 16  blocks. 

Sounding  III,  bounded  by  Twenty-second,  Twenty-fifth,  Park  and  Mont- 
gall  Streets — 16  blocks. 

Sounding  IV,  bounded  by  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-seventh,  Summit,  Belle- 
view,  Twenty-sixth  and  West  Prospect  Place,  and  by 
Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  Summit  and  Holly  Streets, 
and  by  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  West  Prospect  Place  and 
Holly  Street— 10  blocks. 


Sound- 
ing I. 

Sound- 
ing II. 

Sound- 
ing III. 

Sound- 
ing IV. 

Total. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

What  children  were  doing: 

Playing  

Doing  nothing  

Total  

20 
322 
226 

3.5 
56.7 
39.8 

46 
47 
103 

23.5 
24.0 
52.5 

40 
113 
178 

12.1 
34.1 
53.8 

75  17.3 
89  20.6 
269  62.1 

181 
571 
776 

11.8 
37.4 
50.8 

568 

100.0 

196 

100.0 

33lll00.0 

433  100.0 

1,528 

100.0 
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Where  the  children  were : 

Streets  and  alleys  

468 

82.4 

182 

92.9 

209 

63.2 

228 

52.7 

1,087 

71.1 

Private  yards  and  va- 

100 

17.6 

14 

7.1 

109 

32.9 

205 

47.3 

428 

28.0 

(1) 

(1) 

13 

3.9 

0 

0.0 

13 

.9 

ODo 

IUU.U 

IUU.U 

QQ1 

IUU.U 

44o 

1  nn  n 
IUU.U 

1  nn  n 
IUU.U 

Age  and  sex: 

Under  6  years  

142 

25.0 

8 

4.1 

36 

10.9 

72 

16.6 

258 

16.9 

182 

32.0 

49 

25.0 

120 

36.2 

209 

48.3 

560 

36.6 

1  1      "t~/"i      1  £\  TTAQVC 

1  7Q 
I/O 

Qfl  A 

oU.4 

1  HQ 

lUo 

1  A  A 

14U 

AO  Q 

KAA 

044 

do.b 

71 

12.6 

36 

18.4 

35 

10.6 

24 

5.5 

166 

10.9 

Total  

568 

100.0 

196 

100.0 

331 

100.0 

433 

100.0 

1,528 

100.0 

310 

54.5 

127 

64.8 

187 

56.5 

215 

49.7 

839 

54.9 

Girls  

258 

45.5 

69 

35.2 

144 

43.5 

218 

50.3 

689 

45.1 

Total  

568 

100.0 

196 

100.0 

331 

100.0 

433 

100.0 

1,528  100.0 

(1)  Playground  near  district  but  none  in  it. 


Observation  of 

Children 

Out-of-Doors. 


While  surveys  were  being  made  of  the  amount 
of  play  space  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
the  number  of  children  seen  out-of-doors  was 
noted  along  with  what  they  were  doing.  This 
gave  evidence  of  activities  of  school  children  besides  that  contained 
in  the  papers  written  by  the  children  themselves.  Table  V  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  these  observations  with  regard  to  what  the 
children  were  doing,  where  they  were,  their  ages,  and  the  number 
of  boys  and  girls.  The  most  noticeable  fact  from  this  table  is  the 
large  percentage  of  children  who  were  doing  nothing,  varying  from 
39.8  per  cent  to  62.1  per  cent,  with  50.8  as  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  1,528  children  and  young  people  who  were  doing  nothing. 
When  half  of  such  a  representative  group  of  children  are  doing 
nothing  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  percentage  for  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  city  would  not  be  far  from  this  figure.  When 
half  the  children  are  doing  nothing  the  question  inevitably  arises 
why  they  were  not  busy  in  some  form  of  wholesome  play.  The 
answer  will  become  more  apparent  in  later  sections  of  this  report 
where  the  amount  of  play  space  is  summarized.  While  this  survey 
was  being  made  one  of  the  enumerators  overheard  a  small  group 
of  children  talking.  "Let's  play,"  said  one.  "Well,  what  shall  we 
play,"  another  replied.  There  was  no  answer,  but  the  insistent 
"Let's  play."  Adequate  leadership  to  use  the  available  play  spaces 
in  this  neighborhood  would  have  helped  answer  the  question  of 
these  children,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  more  play  space,  because 
there  was  a  park  within  two  blocks  of  these  children.  Another 
noticeable  thing  about  Table  V  was  that  71  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren were  in  the  streets  and  alleys,  as  against  28  per  cent  in  private 
yards.    The  small  per  cent  of  children  actually  seen  on  school  or 
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park  playgrounds  in  this  survey  is  not  entirely  representative,  be- 
cause in  two  of  the  soundings  made  there  were  no  playgrounds 
directly  in  the  district.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figure  is  not  as  mis- 
representative  of  the  number  using  public  playgrounds  during  the 
hours  after  school  when  the  survey  was  made  as  would  first  appear, 
because  of  the  six  playgrounds,  school  and  park,  near  the  soundings, 
but  not  actually  in  them,  four  had  not  a  single  child  on  them.  On 
each  of  the  remaining  two  of  these  nearby  playgrounds  there  were 
less  than  fifteen  children.  A  little  over  72  per  cent  of  the  1,528 
children  and  young  people  seen  were  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
15  years,  as  was  to  be  expected,  since  the  observations  were  taken 
after  school  hours.  There  were  55  per  cent  boys,  against  45  per 
cent  girls,  confirming  the  reports  of  school  children  that  the  bovs 
rely  more  on  outdoor  sports  or  outdoor  doing  nothing  than  do  the 
girls.  Summarizing  in  a  sentence,  of  these  1,528  children  and 
young  people  a  majority  were  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15,  a 
majority  were  in  the  streets  and  alleys,  and  half  were  doing  nothing. 
Of  the  educational  loss  and  the  dangers  of  idle  hands,  which  might 
be  avoided  by  wholesome  and  adequately  directed  play,  nothing 
needs  to  be  added. 


Table  VI.    Density  of  Population  by  Wards- 
Kansas  City,  1910. 


WARD. 

Area 
Acres. 

Populat'n 
1910. 

Population 
per  acre. 

Amt.  per  acre 
above  or  below 
city  average  of 
6.5  per  acre. 

First  

960 

12,103 

12.6 

(16.8  a) 

10.3+ 

520 

16,018 

30.8 

24.3+ 

Third  

840 

11,043 

13.1 

(18.1  b) 

11.6+ 

Fourth  

1,820 

25,002 

13.7 

7.2+ 

Fifth  

4,465 

12,229 

2.7 

3.8— 

Sixth  

1,280 

14,710 

11.5 

(13.6  c) 

7.1+ 

1,360 

21,075 

15.5 

(18.5  d) 

12.0+ 

Eighth  

880 

26,846 

30.5 

24.0+ 

Ninth  

980 

24,489 

24.9 

18,44- 

Tenth  

800 

16,598 

20.7 

14.2+ 

Eleventh  

680 

13,082 

19.2 

12.7+ 

Twelfth  

800 

13,791 

17.2 

10.7+ 

5,920 

9,661 

1.6 

4.9- 

Fourteenth  

9,710 

15,229 

1.5 

(1.8  e) 

4.7— 

3,460 

10,040 

2.9 

3.6— 

Sixteenth  

4,207 

6,465 

1.5 

5.0— 

Total  

38,682 

248,381 

(a)  Allowance  for  railroad  tracks. 

(b)  Allowance  for  Penn  Valley  Park. 

(c)  Allowance  for  part  of  river  bank. 

(d)  Allowance  for  North  Terrace  Park. 

(e)  Allowance  for  Swope  Park. 

Note:— Ward  areas  those  in  force  in  1910  to  correspond  to  Federal 
Census  taken  on  these  boundaries. 
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II.     Facilities  for  Home  Recreation. 

Densit  of  Po  ula  ^n  aPProximate  indication  of  the  facilities  for 
tion  ^ y  Wards*"  nome  recl*eation  is  secured  by  a  study  of  the 
density  of  population  by  wards.  In  the  report 
of  the  Park  Commissioners  for  1910  the  density  of  population  by 
park  districts  is  given,  but  these  districts  are  so  large  that  they 
do  not  show  the  density  of  population  in  the  smaller  areas  which 
are  significant  for  any  study  of  neighborhoods.  It  can  be  said  in 
general  that  in  those  wards  where  the  population  is  dense  the  facili- 
ties for  home  recreation  will  be  less  because  the  size  of  the  yards 
will  be  smaller,  the  size  of  the  homes  in  number  of  rooms  will  be 
smaller,  and  the  number  of  people  per  room  will  be  greater.  Table 
VI  gives  the  density  of  the  wards  from  the  1910  census.  Ward 
boundaries  then  in  force  had  to  be  taken  rather  than  those  now  in 
force  because  the  federal  census  was  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  ward 
lines  then  in  use.  The  ward  areas  in  acres  were  computed  by  the 
Berry  Company,  map  makers,  and  their  total  for  the  city  is  1.3  per 
cent  greater  than  that  given  in  the  1910  Report  of  the  Park  Board, 
which  would  make  the  densities  appear  slightly  less  than  they  would 
if  figures  totaling  the  amount  given  in  the  Park  Board  Report  were 
used.  In  the  case  of  five  of  the  wards  a  figure  in  parenthesis  ap- 
pears after  the  figure  of  the  density  per  acre.  This  figure  in  paren- 
thesis is  the  corrected  density  per  acre  when  certain  large  tracts  not 
occupied  by  private  dwellings  are  subtracted  from  the  ward  areas. 
Thus  Ward  1  is  corrected  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  acres 
taken  up  by  the  railroad  yards,  Ward  3  because  of  Penn  Valley 
Park,  Ward  6  because  of  part  of  the  river  bank  area,  Ward  7  be- 
cause of  North  Terrace  Park  and  Ward  14  because  of  Swope  Park. 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  densely  populated 
wards  of  the  city,  according  to  the  1910  census  and  ward  lines, 
were  Wards  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  these  wards  being  from  three 
to  nearly  five  times  the  average  density  of  6.5  people  per  acre  for 
the  city.  A  map  showing  these  ward  lines  and  densities  is  sub- 
mitted with  this  report. 

Distribution  of  ^  was  imPossiD^e  t°  get  an  accurate  record 

v     ,  ,  ,  „     ,   .     of  the  distribution  of  the  youthful  population 

Youthful  Population  ,  .      t  J ,  .  J  ,  1  F 

by  wards  because  the  school  census  has  not 
hitherto  been  taken  by  districts  which  could  be  reduced  to  ward 
boundaries,  nor  by  ages.  It  is  important  to  know  the  distribution 
of  the  youthful  population  for  recreation  work  of  certain  types  as 
well  as  the  distribution  of  the  general  population.  Thus  there  are 
certain  boarding  house  districts  where  the  density  per  acre  is  high, 
but  where  the  percentage  of  children  is  low.  Such  districts  require 
a  different  type  of  recreation  than  those  where  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  children  in  the  population.  It  would  be  a  great  help 
for  future  work  in  the  city  if  the  next  school  census  could  be  taken 
as  in  certain  other  cities,  not  only  according  to  definitely  defined 
districts,  but  also  according  to  ages.    Such  information  would  aid 
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in  the  intelligent  distribution  of  public  recreation.  Lacking  this, 
we  have  to  depend  on  the  school  enrollment  in  different  districts 
as  a  rough  indication  of  the  distribution  of  youthful  population. 
Housin  Conditions  Many  people  justly  feel  that  home  recrea- 
and  Home  ^  1  ""^  t*on  1S  ^  best  form  of  recreation,  both  for  chil- 
Recreations  c^ren  anc*  acm^s-    This  1S  undoubtedly  true,  and 

the  object  of  public  recreation  is  not  to  be  a 
substitute  for  home  recreation,  but  a  supplement  where  conditions 
are  not  favorable  for  home  recreation.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  housing  conditions  influence  home  recreation.  The  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  is  making  a  careful  study  of  housing  conditions  in 
Kansas  City.  While  their  study  has  not  yet  been  completed,  parts 
of  it  have  already  been  summarized  and  furnish  significant  facts 
bearing  upon  possibilities  of  home  recreation.  In  the  Penn  Valley 
district  between  Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Thirty-first  Street  and 
between  Grand  Avenue  and  the  state  line  the  average  number  of 
rooms  per  family  is  four.  While  there  is  not  much  overcrowding 
in  this  district,  according  to  the  Welfare  Board's  district  superin- 
tendent for  that  section  the  size  for  the  average  home  would  indi- 
cate that  only  the  quietest  games  would  be  possible  in  such  homes. 
In  a  West  Side  district,  between  Eighth  and  Eighteenth  Streets, 
Wyandotte  Street  and  the  Bluff  the  Welfare  Board's  Report  lists 
2,067  homes,  31.6  per  cent  of  which  have  sitting  rooms,  43.3  per 
cent  have  sitting  rooms  with  beds  in  them,  25.1  per  cent  have  sitting 
rooms  with  two  beds  or  a  bed  and  a  kitchen  stove  and  dining  room 
table  in  them.  The  district  contains  1,000  children.  Many  feel  that 
children  had  best  be  at  home  in  the  evenings,  but  we  must  remember 
what  sort  of  homes  they  have  to  be  in  and  the  temptations  to  be 
out  on  the  street  which  come  from  the  crowded  condition  of  those 
homes  and  the  small  number  having  free  sitting  rooms  which  are 
the  centers  of  evening  recreation  in  the  home.  But  housing  condi- 
tions affect  not  only  the  recreation  of  children,  but  also  that  of 
adults.  In  this  last  named  district  the  Welfare  Board's  Report 
shows  3,557  lodgers  in  411  lodging  houses.  Of  these  lodging  houses 
only  27  per  cent  had  parlors  open  to  the  lodgers.  As  far  as  home 
recreation  is  concerned,  the  remaining  73  per  cent  were  pretty 
nearly  homeless.  This  takes  nc  account  of  such  special  sore  spots 
in  the  matter  of  housing  conditions  as  that  recently  reported  by  the 
Welfare  Board  where  there  is  an  average  of  nearly  two  persons 
to  a  room,  15  per  cent  of  them  children  under  6  years  of  age,  and 
with  a  total  number  of  children  of  about  one-third  the  population. 
Home  recreation  either  for  children  or  adults  under  such  condi- 
tions is  unlikely  and  we  see  here  one  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
certain  away  from  home  commercial  recreations. 
ft  . ,      D1       e         While  these  facts  from  the  housing  report 

Outdoor  Places  for  ,  .      9.  F ' 

m      a       j  throw  much  light  upon  the  opportunities  for 

Play  Around  .         ,  &        J  1  *  i  *i  1 

Homeg  indoor  home  recreation,  many  of  the  children 

are  largely  interested  in  outdoor  home  recrea- 
tion, that  is,  play  in  the  yards  and  streets  near  their  homes.  The 
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large  percentage  of  children  supposed  to  be  occupied  in  such  out- 
door home  recreation  and  doing  nothing  on  the  streets  has  already 
been  shown  in  Table  V.  In  the  soundings  there  indicated,  a  careful 
survey  was  also  made  of  the  amount  of  outdoor  space  around 
homes.  The  result  of  this  survey  is  summarized  in  Table  VII.  In 
that  table  appears  a  record  of  all  spaces  out-of-doors  in  private 
yards  and  vacant  lots  25x25  feet  or  larger.  This  area,  25x25  feet, 
or  about  one-seventieth  of  an  acre,  was  taken  as  the  unit  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  is  easily  computed  because  a  majority  of  the  city 
lots  have  twenty-five  foot  frontage  or  multiples  thereof.  Second, 
it  is  the  smallest  space  upon  which  a  group  of  children,  four  or 
five  in  number,  can  play  together.  By  the  use  of  this  unit  small 
interspaces  between  buildings  are  cut  out,  these  interspaces  being 
of  value  for  air  and  light,  but  not  furnishing  much  opportunity  for 
active  play.  In  the  table  certain  of  the  open  spaces  free  for  play 
are  marked  as  needing  grading,  before  they  would  be  usable  for 
play  purposes.  In  certain  cases  these  possible  play  spaces  could  be 
graded  with  comparative  ease,  but  in  from  one-third  to  a  half  of 
the  cases  it  would  not  be  possible  to  grade  them  without  great  ex- 
pense, owing  to  hills  and  ledges.  On  the  spaces  marked  as  lawn 
apparently  little  play  was  allowed.  In  the  spaces  occupied  by  gar- 
dens, clothes  yards,  storage  spaces,  little  play  was  going  on  and 
only  a  limited  amount  would  be  possible.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  of  play  space  is  practically  restricted  to  that  marked  as  pub- 
lic and  that  marked  as  privately  owned  and  usable  for  play. 
Table  VII.    Outdoor  Play  Space. 


Sounding 
I. 

Sounding 
II. 

Sounding 
III. 

Sounding 
IV. 

Acres. 

% 

Acres. 

% 

Acres. 

% 

Acres. 

% 

General  Distribution  of 

Land: 

Streets  and  alleys  

9.70 

32.0 

19.9 

45.0 

17.8 

37.7 

14.0 

27.4 

20.68 

68.0 

24.2 

55.0 

34.9 

62.3 

37.1 

72.6 

Total  

30.38 

100.0 

44.1 

100.0 

52.7 

100.0 

51.1 

100.0 

Distribution  of  Land  not 

Streets  and  Alleys: 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

.36 

1.0 

.31 

.8 

Privately  owned,  usable 

1.51 

7.3 

3.05 

12.7 

1.70 

4.8 

1.52 

4.1 

Privately  owned,  needs 

grading  to  be  usable 

2.25 

10.9 

1.59 

6.6 

.69 

2.0 

4.80 

12.9 

Lawn,  play  not  allowed. 

.10 

.5 

1.45 

6.0 

2.15 

6.2 

1.68 

4.6 

Occupied  by  gardens, 
storage,  yards,  etc  

1.38 

6.7 

5.63 

23.3 

8.10 

23.2 

8.99 

24.2 

Occupied  by  houses  and 

interspaces   less  than 

25x25  feet  

15.44 

74.6 

12.48 

51.4 

21.90 

62.8 

19.80 

53.4 

Total  

20.68 

100.0 

24.20 

100.0 

34.90 

100.0 

37.10 

100.0 
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SoundiDg  I,  bounded  by  Missouri,  Fourth,  Cherry  and  Harrison 
Streets,  and  by  Harrison,  Troost,  Fifth  and  Pacific 
Streets— 12  blocks. 

Sounding  II,  bounded  by  Eleventh,  Fifteenth,  Forest  and  Charlotte 
Streets— 16  blocks. 

Sounding  III,  bounded  by  Twenty-second,  Twenty-fifth,  Park  and  Mont- 
gall  Streets— 16  blocks. 

Sounding  IV,  bounded  by  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-seventh,  Summit,  Belle- 
view,  Twenty-sixth  and  West  Prospect  Place,  and  by 
Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  Summit  and  Holly  Streets, 
and  by  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  West  Prospect  Place  and 
Holly  Street— 10  blocks. 

s  These  soundings  were  selected  as  fairly  typ- 

ical. One  was  taken  from  a  neighborhood  with 
a  large  foreign  population,  but  the  other  three  were  taken  from 
not  unusual  sections,  being  occupied  partly  by  thrifty  working  peo- 
ple. From  Table  VII  the  small  amount  of  the  yard  space  avail- 
able for  play  becomes  apparent.  This  runs  from  4.1  per  cent  to 
12.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  space  not  taken  by  streets  and  alleys. 
The  yard  space  occupied  so  as  not  to  be  available  for  play  varied 
from  6.7  per  cent  to  24.2  per  cent  of  the  space  not  streets  and 
alleys.  The  houses  and  small  interspaces  occupy  from  51.4  per 
cent  to  74.6  per  cent  of  space  not  taken  by  streets  and  alleys.  Com- 
paring the  figures  step  by  step  we  see  that  while  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  of  the  private  property  is  not  occupied  by  houses  or 
small  interspaces,  only  one-eleventh  to  one-third  of  this  remaining 
private  space  is  usable  for  play.  Curiously  enough,  while  the 
amount  of  private  space  not  occupied  by  houses  and  interspaces  is 
larger  in  the  so-called  better  neighborhoods,  the  fraction  of  this 
remaining  space  which  is  usable  for  play  is  smaller  in  these  so- 
called  better  neighborhoods.  This  is  partly  due  to  different  grad- 
ing conditions  in  the  different  sections  where  certain  of  the  remain- 
ing private  space  not  occupied  by  houses  was  free  but  in  such 
condition  as  not  to  be  usable  for  play.  A  study  of  the  table  will 
show,  however,  that  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  so-called 
better  neighborhoods  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  space  not  taken  by 
houses  is  occupied  by  lawns  and  gardens  upon  which  play  to 
any  considerable  extent  is  not  allowed.  While  lawns  and  gardens 
are  an  evidence  of  thrift,  they  do  not  increase  the  amount  of  play 
space.  This  emphasizes  the  fact,  which  is  being  recognized  through- 
out the  country,  that  playgrounds  are  a  necessity,  not  merely  for 
the  so-called  poorer  districts,  but  also  for  the  districts  occupied 
by  groups  who  are  not  feeling  the  pinch  of  poverty.  Many  good 
homes,  homes  with  a  patch  of  green  grass  in  front  and  a  little  gar- 
den behind,  leave  no  spaces  but  the  streets  for  the  children  to  play 
upon.  In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  move- 
ment now  on  foot  in  Kansas  City  to  develop  vacant  lot  gardens 
will  reduce  the  number  of  vacant  lots  available  for  the  play  of 
children.  Such  vacant  lot  gardening  is  an  excellent  movement  for 
any  city  and  should  be  encouraged,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
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if  children  are  crowded  out  of  already  limited  play  space  by  such 
use  of  vacant  lots,  the  gardening  movement  should  be  accompanied 
by  some  measure  to  provide  for  the  play  of  children  thus  excluded 
from  the  vacant  lots.  Some  cities  have  met  this  problem  by  fur- 
nishing sufficient  leadership  so  that  some  of  the  gardening  could  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  real  play  for  the  children. 

Influence  of  Lack        The  lack  of  home  facilities  for  indoor  recre- 
r       CCT-   .i*..       ation  has  an  influence  on  the  adult  population 

of  Home  facilities.    t     .1         •       ,1  .  1   .  r   r  . 

by  throwing  them  upon  commercial  forms  for  a 
large  part  of  their  recreation.  As  pointed  out  in  the  1911  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  (page  129)  this  lack  of  wholesome 
home  recreation,  especially  in  the  boarding  house  district,  has  a 
direct  influence  in  increasing  the  social  evil.  Upon  the  children  the 
influence  of  the  lack  of  home  facilities  for  indoor  recreation  is  to 
make  the  children  either  take  up  loafing,  or  adopt  the  grown-up's 
method  of  recreation  by  talking,  or  to  seek  a  larger  amount  of  recre- 
ation away  from  the  home,  on  the  streets  or  in  commercial  places  of 
amusement  if  other  forms  are  not  provided.  The  influence  of  lack 
of  home  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation  is  to  throw  the  children 
upon  the  streets  and  to  keep  the  adults  from  outdoor  sports  requir- 
ing large  open  spaces.  The  way  in  which  these  conditions  may  be 
met  will  be  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

III.    Various  Forms  of  Private  Recreation. 

By  private  recreation  is  meant  recreation  furnished  by  institu- 
tions supported  by  private  funds.  These  may  be  either  philan- 
thropic or  co-operative  in  character.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
complete  and  accurate  information  about  the  amount  of  recreation 
furnished  by  such  private  institutions.  Many  times  the  institutions 
do  not  keep  very  complete  records,  since  the  furnishing  of  recreation 
is  only  a  part  of  their  work.  Furthermore,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  the  recreational  life  of  their  patrons 
is  furnished  by  any  given  institution.  Thus,  an  institution  may  reach 
500  people  for  an  evening  once  a  month,  whereas  another  institution 
may  reach  only  100  people  and  yet  reach  them  two  or  three  evenings 
a  week.  The  first  institution  plays  an  inconsiderable  part  in  the  recre- 
ation life  of  its  patrons,  while  the  second  institution  is  making  a  very 
considerable  contribution  to  the  recreational  life  of  the  people  whom 
it  is  reaching.  Despite  these  difficulties,  in  any  complete  view  of  the 
recreational  life  of  a  city  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  recreation  furnished  by  these  private  institutions.  If 
they  are  furnishing  a  large  part  of  the  city's  recreational  life,  there 
should  be  no  duplication  by  furnishing  public  recreation  facilities  to 
the  groups  so  reached.  If  these  private  institutions  are  furnishing 
only  a  small  part  of  the  recreational  life  of  the  community,  a  larger 
development  of  public  recreation  facilities  will  be  necessary.  Through 
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the  help  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the  Research 
Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  facts  about  the  recreation 
furnished  by  many  private  institutions  in  the  city  are  gathered. 
These  facts  are  presented  in  Appendix  A,  grouped  under  philan- 
thropic institutions,  co-operative  clubs,  and  seasonal  activities. 

...     ,      .  Summarizing  the  figures  obtained  by  Mr.  John- 

Insthutions1C  son'  we  ^nc^        philanthropic  institutions,  such 

as  social  settlements,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  are  reaching  a  total  of  11,211,  according  to  the  estimates  fur- 
nished. Some  of  this  number  are  getting  a  considerable  amount  of 
their  recreation  at  the  institutions  named,  while  others  are  visiting 
them  only  occasionally.  No  definite  figures  as  to  the  amount  of 
recreation  furnished  by  the  churches  were  obtainable.  It  is  known 
that  thirteen  of  the  churches  have  gymnasiums  and  that  at  least  one 
church  has  a  good  deal  of  supervised  recreation  among  its  attendants. 
From  the  papers  from  1,000  school  children  it  was  evident  that  the 
church  life  played  a  larger  part  with  these  children  than  with  similar 
groups  studied  in  some  other  cities.  The  church  affiliation  census, 
which  was  recently  completed  in  this  city  by  the  co-operation  of  all 
religious  sects,  gives  some  light  on  the  probable  number  reached  by 
the  churches.  Of  the  238,000  people  covered  by  this  census  25  per 
cent  were  reported  as  regular  attendants  and  21  per  cent  more  were 
reported  as  having  church  connections.  The  recreation  secured  from 
the  churches  by  this  46  per  cent  of  the  population  connected  with 
them  varies  from  an  occasional  social  or  supper  to  a  regular  and 
frequent  participation  in  social  gatherings.  If  we  estimate  that  the 
25  per  cent  who  are  regular  attendants  get  one-quarter  of  their 
recreation  life  from  the  churches,  and  that  the  remaining  21  per 
cent  get  one-tenth  of  their  recreation  life  from  the  churches,  we 
have  a  little  over  8  per  cent  of  the  recreation  life  of  the  city  fur- 
nished by  its  churches.  This  would  probably  be  brought  up  to  10 
per  cent  by  taking  in  those  who  get  some  recreation  at  church 
gatherings,  but  do  not  count  themselves  as  having  church  connec- 
tions. Under  the  work  of  the  churches  should  be  included  special 
mention  of  the  Sunday  School  Athletic  League,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  recreational  life  furnished  by  the  churches.  At 
a  track  meet  held  by  this  League  this  last  winter  there  were  400 
entries,  and  in  the  summer  it  conducts  a  number  of  base  ball  teams. 
As  shown  in  the  Appendix,  it  is  estimated  that  1,000  are  getting 
recreation  through  this  Athletic  League. 

Co  o  erative  Clubs  ^e  recreation  furnished  by  these  clubs  is 
o-ope  a  lve  u  s.  ^  types,  athletic  and  social.  From  Appen- 
dix A  we  find  2,965  as  reached  by  the  different  athletic  clubs  there 
listed.  As  for  the  social  clubs,  some  idea  of  their  number  is  obtained 
by  a  record  secured  for  me  by  the  Recreation  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.    It  was  found  that  during  the  month  of 
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January,  1912,  twenty  clubs  gave  forty-three  card  parties  and  socials. 
This  was  in  addition  to  dances  given  by  fraternal  orders  and  clubs, 
attendance  at  which  appears  with  the  figures  for  dances  under  com- 
mercial recreation.  It  was  impossible  to  get  a  carefully  computed 
figure  of  the  attendance  at  these  socials.  On  the  basis  of  this  month's 
figures  there  seem  to  be  ten  of  these  non-dancing  socials  per  week, 
probably  reaching  between  one  and  two  thousand  people,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  get  figures  any  closer  than  that. 

Seasonal  appendix  A  *s  noted  one  summer  camp 

Recreations  which  looks  out  for  250  boys.    The  most  exten- 

sive form  of  this  kind  of  recreation  is  amateur 
base  ball.  A  study  of  this  type  of  recreation  is  being  made  by  the 
Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing  it  is  not  complete,  but  a  partial  summary  is  as 
follows:  In  the  seven  weeks  between  March  29,  1911,  and  May 
16  ,1911,  347  different  amateur  teams  played  653  different  games. 
Reckoning  fifteen  persons  to  a  team  in  order  to  include  manager 
and  stubstitutes,  this  would  indicate  at  least  5,205  people  were 
engaged  in  this  form  of  sport.  Some  of  these  teams  are  those  of 
the  Sunday  School  Athletic  League  and  some  of  them  are  the 
teams  which  secure  permits  for  the  use  of  ball  fields  on  parks. 
Hence  it  would  be  necessary  to  eliminate  duplicates  of  those  already 
reckoned  under  the  Sunday  School  Athletic  League  and  those  to  be 
covered  by  the  figures  under  the  Park  Board  permits  which  are 
•to  be  given  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 

IV.    Commercial  Recreation. 

In  preparing  this  section  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  Mr.  F.  F.  McClure  and  from  Mr.  William  F.  Cunningham  of 
the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  They 
have  collected  the  data  and  tabulated  it  as  it  appears  in  Tables 
VIII,  IX  and  X. 

G         , .   .  Table  VIII  shows  the  geographical  distribution 

DUtrftution*  °^  var^ous  amusement  places  on  the  basis  of  four 

districts — the  down-town  district,  and  the  west 
side,  north  side,  and  south  side,  boundaries  of  which  are  noted  in 
the  table.  The  purpose  of  this  division  by  districts  is  to  separate  the 
down-town  places  of  amusement  from  those  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Down-town  places  of  amusement  draw  their  patronage  from  all  over 
the  city,  whereas  the  places  in  the  other  districts  draw  more  directly 
from  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  The  places  of  amusement  are 
grouped  into  three  classes,  as  exhibitions,  including  theaters,  moving 
picture  shows,  penny  arcades,  and  professional  base  ball,  dances  and 
game  places,  such  as  pool  and  billiard  parlors,  bowling  alleys  and 
shooting  galleries. 
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M    in   Picture  Table  IX  shows  the  use  which  is  made  of  these 

ovmg  ic  ure  various  forms  of  commercial  recreation,  reckoned 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  weekly  attendance. 
The  most  striking  figure  in  the  table  is  that  of  449,064  as  the  average 
weekly  attendance  at  moving  picture  shows  in  Kansas  City,  or 
almost  twice  the  population  of  the  city.  This  figure  seemed  so  large 
that  I  checked  over  Mr.  McClure's  figures  with  a  good  deal  of  care. 
It  is  based  partly  on  figures  in  his  last  report  (page  194,  Report  of 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  1911).  There  the  number  18,481  is  given 
as  the  number  of  people  seen  in  attendance  at  70  moving  picture 
shows  at  a  single  performance.  This  gives  an  average  of  264  at  each 
house  for  a  single  performance.  Mr.  McClure  takes  three  perform- 
ances a  day  as  the  average,  twenty-one  per  week.  Multiplying  264 
by  this  number  we  get  5,544  as  the  average  weekly  attendance  at  each 
house.  Multiplying  this  last  number  by  81,  the  number  of  moving 
picture  houses  at  present  licensed  in  Kansas  City,  gives  449,064  as  the 
average  weekly  attendance  at  this  type  of  amusement.  Checking  up 
these  figures,  I  find  that  while  the  number  18,481  at  one  performance 
in  70  houses  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  because  many  of 
the  inspections  were  made  in  the  evening,  the  number  21  as 
the  average  number  of  performances  per  week  is  considerably  below 
the  average,  thus  overbalancing  any  excess  in  the  figures  caused  by  a 
larger  percentage  of  evening  inspection.  The  57  neighborhood 
houses,  that  is,  those  not  in  the  down-town  district,  are  open  from  7 
to  11  p.  m.  every  evening,  with  extra  hours  on  Saturday,  and  open 
at  11  a.  m.  Sunday  morning  for  the  entire  day,  which  gives  31  per- 
formances of  an  hour  each  in  these  57  neighborhood  houses.  The 
moving  picture  shows  in  the  down-town  district  are  open  much 
longer  hours,  running  usually  from  11  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  giving  an 
average  of  84  performances  of  an  hour  each  week.  Averaging  the 
down-town  houses  and  neighborhood  houses  gives  46  performances 
per  week,  as  against  21  performances  used  by  Mr.  McClure,  or  an 
average  attendance  of  264  per  house,  such  as  that  actually  seen  by 
enumerators  last  year,  21  times  a  week  for  81  houses.  In  short,  it 
seems  that  the  figure  449,064  as  the  average  weekly  attendance  is  a 
careful  and  conservative  estimate. 
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Table  VIII.    Commercial  Recreation  Places. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

Prepared  by  the 
Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
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Drama  ("legitimate")  

3 

0 

0 
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4 

2 
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0 

6 

2 

0 

0 
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2 

0 

0 

0 
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2 

Dance  Halls: 

2 

2 

0 

6 

10 

Club  

0 

0 

6 

12 

18 

4 

1 

5 

10 

20 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

Games : 

30 

46 

51 

68 

194 

4 

o 

0 

2 

6 

4 

4 

0 

5 

13 

BOUNDARIES  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Down  Town  District— Fifth  to  Thirteenth  Streets,  McGee  Street  to 
Broadway. 

West  Side  District— Missouri  River  to  Southwest  Boulevard,  Main 

Street  to  State  Line. 
North  Side  District — Missouri  River  to  Thirteenth  Street,  Main  Street 

east  to  city  limits. 
South  Side— Thirteenth  Street  to  city  limits  south,  Main  Street  east 

to  city  limits. 
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Table  X.    Commercial  Recreation  Places. 

AGES  OF  ATTENDANTS . 

Prepared  by  the 
Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 


Under 

15  to  25 

Over 

15  Years. 

Years. 

25  Years. 

Exhibitions: 

20% 

50% 

30% 

Note  1 

Note  2 

Professional  Base  Ball- 

American  Association  

5% 

30% 

65% 

5% 

30% 

65% 

Dances: 

17  to  25 

Not  allowed 

65% 

35% 

Not  allowed 

55% 

45% 

Not  allowed 

30% 

70% 

Games: 

Note  3 

Note  1.  See  Note  1  under  Table  IX.  Of  total  of  85  persons  attending 
during  three  different  ten  minute  periods,  5  were  under  15 
years,  22  were  15  to  21  years  of  age,  58  were  over  21  years. 

Note  2.  See  Note  2  under  Table  IX.  Of  total  of  52  persons  attending 
during  three  different  ten  minute  periods,  1  was  under  15  years, 
18  were  15  to  21  years  of  age,  33  were  over  21  years. 

Note  3.  In  95  halls  in  one  afternoon  minors  frequently  seen  in  violation 
of  law. 

P  ularit  of  Differ  ^n  orc^er  to  snow  tne  relative  popularity  of  dif- 
i? Kinds  °f  E  h'b* "^erent  kinds  of  exhibition  amusements,  the  fig- 
C,nt  A*  S  °  T  *  1_ures  ^or  tne  average  weekly  attendance  have  been 
ion  musemen  s.  reduced  to  per  cents,  and  so  appear  in  Table  XI. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  moving  picture  shows  are  by  far  the 
most  popular  form  of  amusement.  The  average  weekly  attendance  at 
the  different  kinds  of  theaters  in  Mr.  McClure's  table  is  based  on  the 
statement  of  the  managers.  The  attendance  at  the  penny  arcades 
and  medical  museums  was  calculated  as  follows :  the  number  in  at- 
tendance for  ten  minutes  at  three  different  times  of  the  day  at  three 
different  places  was  taken.  The  number  seen  during  the  ten  min- 
utes was  taken  as  the  attendance  for  an  hour.  This  is  an  extremely 
conservative  method  of  estimating,  because  many  more  patrons  than 
those  seen  during  any  one  ten  minutes  attend  every  hour.  This 
hourly  attendance  was  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
the  places  are  open  and  by  the  number  of  places.  From  a  study  of 
Table  XI  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  we  rule  out  the  penny  arcades  and 
the  medical  museums  as  special  pick-up  forms  of  amusement,  the 
moving  picture  shows  have  four  times  as  many  attendants  per  week 
as  the  vaudeville,  melodrama,  burlesque  and  legitimate  theaters  put 
together. 
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TABLE  XI. 

Percentage  of  Average  Weekly  Attendance  at  Exhibition 

Amusements. 

%  Exhibition 

Average  Weekly    Attending  Pub- 
Kind  of  Theatre.                                    Attendance.  he  Reached. 

Moving  Picture  Houses                                        449,064  73.9 

Vaudeville  Theatres                                             31,000  5.1 

Melodrama  Theatres                                              21,000  3.5 

Burlesque  Theatres.                                              22,000  3.6 

Drama  ("Legitimate")  Theatres                              31,000  5.1 

Penny  Arcades                                                      47,600  7.8 

Medical  Museums                                                 5,824  1.0 

Total   607,488  100.0 

f  Table  X  gives  the  ages  of  the  audiences  at  vari- 

Audience«  OUS  tyPes  °  commercial  recreation  so  far  as  these 

figures  were  available.  At  the  moving  picture 
shows  20  per  cent  are  put  down  as  under  15  years  of  age  and  50  per 
cent  between  15  and  25  years.  In  the  1911  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  (page  194)  3,619  out  of  18,481,  or  19.5  per  cent,  were 
listed  as  under  14  years  of  age.  Hence  I  should  put  the  per  cent  of 
attendance  at  moving  picture  shows  under  15  years  slightly  higher, 
perhaps  at  24  per  cent,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  20  per  cent  as  given  in 
Mr.  McClure's  Table  X  is  conservative  and  approximately  correct. 
At  the  evening  performances  of  vaudeville  shows  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained:  Under  15  years,  6  per  cent;  15  to  25  years, 
62.5  per  cent;  over  25  years,  31.5  per  cent.  On  the  whole  persons 
between  15  to  25  years  furnish  one-half  or  more  of  those  attending 
various  forms  of  exhibition  amusement. 

Dancin    Plac  ^e  records  for  this  type  of  amusement  are 

ancmg  aces.  m0re  complete  than  in  most  cities,  owing  to  the 
form  of  supervision  carried  on  here.  The  records  cover  dance  halls 
more  completely  than  dancing  academies.  Of  the  48  halls  only  6 
are  listed  in  the  down-town  district.  The  total  attendance  per  week 
at  all  types  of  dance  halls  is  on  the  average  15,001.  The  average 
attendance  per  week  at  each  public  dance  hall  is  632,  at  each  club 
dance  is  310,  and  at  each  fraternal  order  dance  is  155.  Dancing 
academies  which  conduct  a  social  once  or  more  times  per  week 
should  be  considered,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  recreation,  along  with 
other  dancing  places.  The  attendance  at  such  dancing  academy 
socials  is  generally  less  than  at  public  dance  halls  and  rather  larger 
than  at  fraternal  order  dances.  Taking  an  average  of  313  as  in 
attendance  at  each  of  the  48  dance  halls  listed  and  multiplying  this 
by  5  dancing  academies  on  the  list,  gives  1,565  as  the  average  weekly 
attendance  at  dancing  academies.  Adding  this  to  the  number  in 
attendance  on  other  dance  places  gives  a  total  of  16,566  as  the  total 
average  weekly  attendance  at  all  types  of  dancing  places  in  Kansas 
City. 
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As  far  as  age  is  concerned,  dancing  places  fall 
ges  °  into  two  classes,  fraternal  order  dances  and  gen- 

Attendance.  eral  public  and  club  dances.   At  the  fraternal  or- 

der dances  the  attendants  are  older,  70  per  cent  being  over  25  years 
of  age.  At  the  general  public  and  club  dances  an  average  of  60  per 
cent  are  under  25  years  of  age.  In  the  matter  of  age  dancing  acad- 
emy attendants  go  with  those  at  general  public  and  club  dances. 
Over  81  per  cent  of  those  dancing  at  all  are  in  general  public  dance 
halls,  club  dances,  and  academies,  showing,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  engaging  in  this  type  of  recreation 
are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  years. 

ds  ^eSS  t^ian  ^  per  cent  °*  ^e  anc* 

°d  B  *  rn*"  S  ^ar<^  Parl°rs  are  m  tne  down-town  district,  al- 
an      ow  mg.  though  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of 

tables  in  the  halls  in  the  down-town  districts  more  than  16  per  cent 
of  the  783  tables  and  more  than  16  per  cent  of  the  attendance  on 
this  form  of  amusement  is  to  be  found  in  this  district.  In  95  halls 
on  one  afternoon  5,220  patrons  were  found.  Following  this  aver- 
age for  the  total  194  halls  would  give  10,670  in  attendance  in  one 
afternoon.  The  visits  of  inspection  were  brief,  so  this  figure  for  an 
afternoon's  attendance  is  extremely  conservative,  many  coming  in 
during  the  afternoon  who  were  not  seen  on  the  brief  visit  of  inspec- 
tion. Since  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  err  on  the  side  of 
under  statement  rather  than  over  statement,  this  figure  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  calculation.  Allowing  for  an  equal  number  of  at- 
tendants in  the  evening  and  half  as  many  during  the  forenoon,  gives 
26,675  as  the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  15  or  16  hours  a 
day  these  places  are  open.  These  halls  run  seven  days  a  week  and 
the  attendance  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  often  runs  above  the  attend- 
ance on  week  days.  Multiplying  the  average  daily  attendance,  how- 
ever, by  6J/2  instead  of  by  7,  in  order  not  to  over  state,  gives  153,387 
as  the  average  weekly  attendance  on  this  type  of  amusement.  Age 
records  were  not  taken  at  these  inspections  except  to  note  many 
minors.  Six  bowling  places  are  listed,  with  42  alleys,  mostly  in  the 
down-town  district. 

Professional  While  this  is  only  a  seasonal  form  of  amuse- 

BasebSall°na  ment,  it  is  during  that  season  popular  with  a 

group,  65  per  cent  of  whom  are  listed  as  over  25 
years  of  age.  It  is  listed  in  the  exhibition  group  rather  than  in  the 
game  group,  because  it  is  such  as  far  as  the  spectators  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  impossible  to  work  out  daily  and  weekly  averages  of 
attendance  for  this  form  because  games  are  not  played  in  town  on 
all  days  during  the  season.  Last  year  the  average  daily  attendance 
at  73  games  of  the  American  Association  here  in  Kansas  City  was 
4,531.  At  the  30  games  of  the  City  League  last  year  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  about  500.  Since  the  same  devotees  attend 
over  and  over  again,  this  form  does  not  reach  more  than  10,000  dif- 
ferent people  for  any  considerable  part  of  their  recreation. 
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V.    Public  Recreation. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  number  of  people  reached  by  various 
forms  of  public  recreation  in  Kansas  City,  because  the  records  are 
not  kept  of  much  of  this  public  recreation.  It  is  possible  to  get 
more  or  less  complete  information  in  regard  to  playgrounds  and 
community  meetings,  but  these  are  not  all  the  forms  of  public  recre- 
ation enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Kansas  City.  Since  this  is  a  survey 
of  recreation,  other  forms  of  public  recreation  than  those  whose 
records  are  kept  must  be  considered.  As  Mr.  George  E.  Kessler, 
the  landscape  architect  of  the  Park  Board,  has  said  (Park  Board 
Report  1910,  page  17),  the  term  playground  is  often  misunderstood 
and  applied  only  to  a  "group  of  swings,  slides,  and  all  the  other 
forms  of  violent  exercise."  We  should  recognize  that  every  pleas- 
ure ride  on  a  boulevard,  every  stroll  in  Swope  Park,  and  every  ball 
game  on  school  or  park  property  is  a  part  of  public  recreation,  even 
if  no  records  are  kept  of  most  of  these  forms.  Owing  to  special 
problems  of  supervision,  it  is  often  helpful  to  use  the  term  "play- 
ground" for  a  place  for  supervised  play  for  children,  the  term  "play 
field"  for  larger  spaces  used  for  base  ball,  tennis,  croquet,  golf,  bowl- 
ing on  the  green,  where  less  supervision  is  necessary,  and  use  the 
term  "park"  for  landscape  places  enjoyed  by  all.  On  the  play- 
grounds and  play  fields  the  distinguishing  feature  is  not  the  appa- 
ratus, but  good  supervision  and  leadership,  a  leadership  which  is 
educative  and  not  mere  policing. 

Park  Board  ^e  on^  ^acmties  under  the  Park  Board  man- 

F*  il'ties  agement  of  which  records  of  any  kind  are  kept 

are  the  playgrounds  and  some  of  the  play  fields. 
Miss  Elenore  K.  Canny  estimates  that  the  average  daily  attendance 
last  summer  at  Washington  Square  was  800,  at  Garrison  Square 
(colored)  100,  at  Holmes  Square  500.  At  the  Parade  four  base  ball 
fields  are  reported  and  in  Spring  Valley  Park  one  base  ball  field,  for 
which  permits  are  issued.  In  Penn  Valley  Park  and  at  39th  street 
and  Gilham  Road  are  also  ball  fields,  for  which  no  permits  are  re- 
quired. Last  year  613  permits  were  issued,  which  would  indicate  at 
least  that  number  of  games.  Some  of  these  were  the  same  as  the 
games  noted  under  amateur  base  ball.  If  we  add  to  the  613  ball 
games  for  which  permits  were  issued  two-thirds  as  many  more  on 
park  play  fields  for  which  no  permits  were  issued,  we  get  a  little 
over  1,000  games  on  such  public  play  fields.  Reckoning  15  persons 
to  each  team  to  cover  manager  and  substitutes,  as  under  the  study 
of  amateur  base  ball,  and  two  teams  to  each  permit,  this  gives 
somewhat  over  30,000  people  who  took  part  in  such  games  on  park 
grounds.  This  takes  no  account  of  spectators,  but  as  the  same 
teams  probably  got  more  than  one  permit  during  the  season  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  estimate  this  30,000  as  different  people.  No  figures 
are  available  for  the  number  of  people  using  the  26  tennis  courts  on 
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Winter  Recreation 
Centers. 


park  ground  last  year,  nor  are  there  any  estimates  of  the  attendance 
at  Swope  Park  which  seem  to  be  based  on  actual  count. 

During  this  last  winter  several  recreation  cen- 
ters have  been  opened  in  school  buildings,  six 
under  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  one  under 
the  Park  Board.  Table  XII  gives  a  record  of  the  community  cen- 
ters opened  before  April  1,  1912.  Three  or  four  more  have  been 
opened  since  which  do  not  appear  in  this  table.  Most  of  the  com- 
munity gatherings  have  been  general  meetings,  although  there  have 
been  some  clubs  at  the  Switzer  and  Washington  schools.  The  total 
average  attendance  at  these  general  meetings  has  been  1,946.  The 
average  attendance  at  each  of  the  club  meetings  was  about  40. 


Table  XII.    Recreation  Centers  Opened  Before 
April  1,  1912. 

Prepared  by 

C.  C.  Stillman,  District  Superintendent  of  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 


Began. 

Gen'l  Meetings. 

Av.  Attendance. 

Club  Meetings. 

Av.  Attendance. 

Auspices. 

Attendance, 
How  Found. 

Switzer  

Feb.  5 

10 

151 

20 

42 

Bd.  Pub.  Wei. 

Counted 

Holy  Rosary  

Feb.  13 

5 

250 

0 

0 

Bd.  Pub.  Wei. 

Estimated  (1) 

Greenwood  

Feb.  27 

10 

325 

0 

0 

Bd.  Pub.  Wei. 

Estimated 

Washington  

Men.  1 

14 

117 

0 

0 

Park  Board 

Counted  (2) 

Mch.  15 

3 

800 

0 

0 

Bd.  Pub.  Wei. 

Estimated 

Mch.  16 

2 

53 

0 

0 

Bd.  Pub.  Wei. 

Estimated  (3) 

Karnes  

Mch.  22 

1 

250 

0 

0 

Bd.  Pub.  Wei.  Estimated 

(1)  Parochial. 

(2)  General  and  club  meeting  attendance  not  separated, 
nished  by  Miss  Elenore  K.  Canny. 

(3)  First  meeting  held  in  a  church— school  not  lighted. 


Statistics  fur- 


Some  Apparent 
Needs. 


VI.    Need  of  Public  Recreation  in  Kansas  City  Shown  by  a 
Survey  of  Present  Recreation  Activities. 

From  the  study  of  the  reports  of  1,000  school 
children  in  Kansas  City  it  was  evident  that  the 
boys  needed  some  place  for  outdoor  sports, 
which  they  enjoy  but  which  they  can  carry  on  only  in  a  very  limited 
way  in  the  streets.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  girls  need  a  much 
further  development  of  wholesome  recreation  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  do  in  place  of  sitting  around  and  talking,  which  occupies  a 
larger  part  of  their  recreational  life  than  any  other  activity.  From 
the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the  1,528  children  seen  out-of-doors 
were  doing  nothing  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  need  of  further  super- 
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vision  of  play  activities  by  somebody,  either  from  their  homes,  or 
from  private  institutions,  or  from  public  employees.  From  the  fact 
that  only  one-tenth  of  the  private  land  in  the  city  was  found  to  be 
usable  for  play,  and  from  the  fact  that  71  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  found  on  the  street  after  school  hours,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
necessary  either  to  provide  more  play  space,  or  to  provide  for  the 
larger  use  of  the  present  public  play  space,  possibly  by  introducing 
supervised  play  on  certain  reserved  streets  not  heavily  used  for 
traffic.  From  the  fact  that  many  homes  have  no  sitting  room  as  cen- 
ters for  home  recreation,  that  three-quarters  of  the  boarding  houses 
have  no  public  parlors,  and  from  the  fact  that  many  good  homes 
are  in  small  apartments,  it  appears  that  under  present  city  conditions 
home  recreation  has  to  be  supplemented  by  that  from  commercial 
projects,  or  private  institutions,  or  public  facilities.  The  fact  that 
records  show  an  attendance  of  over  775,000  every  week  at  various 
forms  of  commercial  recreation  in  Kansas  City  indicates  that  these 
forms  are  being  used  over  and  over  again  each  week  by  the  same 
persons.  Since  these  commercial  forms  of  recreation  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  city,  they  should  be  subject  to  sym- 
pathetic supervision.  Pure  recreation  is  as  much  an  object  of  public 
interest  and  public  control  as  pure  food.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  supervision  is  to  be  dictatorial  but  rather  co-operative  and  based 
on  the  realization  that  good  forms  of  commercial  recreation  are  a 
big  asset  to  any  city.  From  the  study  of  public  recreation  it  would 
seem  that  while  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  at  present  meet- 
ing a  very  large  part  of  the  need.  In  the  matter  of  after  school 
play  on  school  playgrounds  and  in  the  matter  of  play  on  Park  Board 
playgrounds  and  play  fields  in  other  than  summer  months,  the  public 
facilities  are  not  being  used  to  more  than  one-quarter  of  their  capac- 
ity. The  beginnings  of  winter  recreation  centers  in  school  build- 
ings show  a  tendency  to  use  these  indoor  facilities,  but  at  present 
they  are  not  used  to  one-tenth  of  their  capacity. 

Numerical  Estimate  ^°  ma^e  tne  nee^  specific  and  to  get  it  out  of 
of  the  <Need  *  ^e  rea^m  °^  nazy  generalization  it  is  helpful  to 
estimate  it  on  the  basis  of  per  cents.  For  abso- 
lutely certain  information  on  such  a  question  a  two  years'  study 
would  be  necessary  and  could  be  carried  on  best  by  some  local 
Board.  The  estimates  contained  in  this  paragraph  are  not  guesses 
but  are  based  on  the  figures  of  attendance,  and  the  hours  of  recrea- 
tion taken  in  different  forms  of  amusement,  which  figures  are  found 
in  the  preceding  sections.  The  recreational  life  of  the  city  may  be 
divided  into  four  parts,  home  recreation,  recreation  by  private  insti- 
tutions, philanthropic  and  co-operative,  commercial  recreation,  and 
public  recreation.  By  home  recreation  is  meant  not  only  recreation 
in  the  homes,  but  also  under  the  control  of  the  homes.  It  includes 
the  play  of  children  in  the  streets  and  yards  and  the  unsupervised 
use  of  parks  and  boulevards  and  streets  by  family  groups.  If  we 
say  that  one-half  of  the  population  can  get  four-fifths  of  their  recre- 
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ation  in  forms  thus  directly  under  home  control,  we  shall  account 
not  only  for  those  who  get  this  large  proportion  of  their  recreation 
at  home  but  also  for  those  who  get  less  than  four-fifths  at  home  but 
who  are  counted  in  to  make  up  the  one-half  of  the  population  who 
look  out  for  practically  all  their  recreation  themselves.  With  40 
per  cent  of  the  city's  recreational  life  looked  out  for  by  home  recre- 
ation we  have  to  look  to  private,  commercial  and  public  recreation 
for  the  remaining  60  per  cent.  From  the  attendance  figures  it  would 
seem  that  private  institutions,  including  churches,  co-operative  clubs 
and  various  philanthropic  institutions,  provide  for  12  per  cent,  or 
one-fifth,  of  this  remaining  60  per  cent.  Commercial  recreation  the 
foregoing  figures  show  provides  for  20  per  cent  of  the  recreation, 
or  one-third  of  the  remaining  60  per  cent.  This  leaves  28  per  cent 
to  be  met  by  public  recreation  in  order  to  supplement  what  home, 
private  and  commercial  recreation  is  not  doing.  Based  on  figures  in 
the  preceding  section,  it  would  seem  that  at  present  the  various 
forms  of  public  recreation  under  Park,  Welfare  and  School  Boards 
are  caring  for  about  6  per  cent  of  the  recreational  life  of  the  com- 
munity, or  about  one-quarter  of  the  task  which  is  left  to  it  by  the 
deficiencies  in  other  forms  of  recreation.  While  it  is  true  that  com- 
mercial forms  of  recreation  are  increasing  in  number  and  will  look 
out  for  part  of  this  balance,  it  is  also  true  that  as  the  city  grows 
congestion  is  likely  to  increase  and  a  still  larger  amount  of  the 
recreational  life  of  the  community  be  thrown  upon  other  facilities 
because  home  recreation  is  able  to  look  out  for  less  and  less  of  the 
recreation.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  much  of  this  home 
recreation  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  public  facilities,  although 
not  upon  supervised  public  facilities  when  the  parents  can  attend  to 
the  supervision  themselves. 

Reasons  for  ac^'ecluate  recreation  system  is  necessary  in 


an  Adequate 


order  that  the  city  may  not  waste  money  in  its 
other  investments.  The  1911  Report  of  the 
ecrea  ion  ys  em.  goarc|  0f  Education  shows  that  last  year  that 
Board  spent  a  total  of  $1,986,666.75.  Much  of  this  is  wasted  if  the 
children  outside  of  school  form  habits  of  character  through  poor 
recreation  which  makes  that  school  training  useless  or  combats  char- 
acter training  which  the  teachers  are  trying  to  give.  Kansas  City, 
like  other  progressive  places,  is  maintaining  work  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents. This  includes  expenditures  not  only  for  court  and  proba- 
tion work,  but  also  for  a  Detention  Home  and  for  various  places  of 
commitment  for  juvenile  offenders  not  put  on  probation.  Like  the 
schools,  these  are  necessary  expenses,  but  it  is  also  wasteful  to  pro- 
vide for  delinquents  and  not  at  the  same  time  provide  for  such  an 
adequate  system  of  recreation  that  much  delinquency  due  to  poor 
recreation  or  that  of  bad  quality  is  prevented. 

An  adequate  recreation  system-  considers  not  only  the  children 
bul  also  adults.  The  future  of  Kansas  City  depends  upon  its  being 
a  manufacturing  as  well  as  a  distributing  center.   The  success  of  its 
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industries  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  workers. 
The  efficiency  of  the  workers  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  way  in 
which  their  spare  time  is  spent.  An  adequate  recreation  system  is 
necessary  to  secure  industrial  efficiency. 

Finally,  an  adequate  recreation  system  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  Kansas  City  a  better  place  to  live  in,  as  well  as  a  better  place 
to  make  a  living  in.  In  many  ways  Kansas  City  is  doing  much  to 
improve  living  conditions,  to  make  the  surroundings  of  its  homes 
pleasant,  to  make  its  houses  sanitary,  and  to  make  its  means  of  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  the  city  convenient.  An  ade- 
quate recreation  system  is  a  further  attempt  to  improve  living  con- 
ditions by  improving  the  opportunities  to  its  citizens  for  the  whole- 
some use  of  their  spare  time,  the  time  which  is  really  their  own. 

Need  of  a  This  sUrvey  IS  tended  as  a  bird's-eye  view  of 

Recreation  Census  ^  recreation  situation  in  Kansas  City  at  pres- 
ent. It  has  been  made  with  the  help  of  many 
Kansas  City  people,  and  is,  I  believe,  accurate  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  go  in  such  an  outline.  A  complete  recreation  survey  is  a  part  of 
the  general  social  survey  of  a  city.  It  has  to  go  much  further  than 
this  can  go  and  needs  to  be  kept  up  to  date.  For  such  a  complete 
and  continuous  survey  by  some  local  body  is  necessary.  The  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  is  conducting  a  general  social  survey  of  the  city, 
and  if  it  does  not  make  such  a  complete  recreation  survey,  taking 
perhaps  two  years,  it  can  at  least  furnish  indispensable  facts  for  such 
a  survey.  Such  a  complete  record  would  include  a  recreation  cen- 
sus of  the  city,  covering  the  chief  groups  of  the  population,  includ- 
ing the  school  age  group,  the  young  working  group,  and  the  family 
type  group.  It  would  ascertain  the  amount  of  time  available  for 
recreation  per  week  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  with  different 
groups  of  the  population.  It  would  learn  how  this  time  is  spent  at 
different  times  of  the  year  by  the  different  groups.  Such  a  recrea- 
tion census  could  best  be  begun  by  the  careful  study  of  100  typical 
cases  from  each  of  ten  or  a  dozen  representative  groups  and  the 
further  course  of  the  census  be  based  on  what  was  found  true  in 
regard  to  these  sample  studies. 


SECTION  TWO.    FACILITIES  AND  SUPERVISION. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  report  to  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  facilities  and  supervisory  force  for  public  recreation 
now  to  be  found  in  Kansas  City,  and  to  suggest  certain  lines  of 
possible  development.  In  the  way  of  facilities  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  duplicate  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  of  the  Park  Board.  This  report  at  this  point  merely  tries  to 
show  what  the  city  has  in  the  way  of  stock  on  hand  and  how  this 
present  stock  can  be  used  for  further  development  of  a  recreation 
system. 
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I.    Present  Status. 

Not  counting  the  main  Library  building  or 
School  Plant.  the  branch  libraries  the  Board  of  Education  has 

seventy-four  school  buildings  and  seventy-nine  sites  committed  to 
its  charge  by  the  people  of  the  school  district.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  sites  for  one  or  two  janitor's  buildings,  but  does 
include  in  two  or  three  cases  both  the  old  and  new  sites  of  certain 
buildings.  Certain  of  the  newer  buildings  are  well  adapted  to  indoor 
recreation  work,  having  good-sized  assembly  halls  with  movable 
seats.  Many  of  the  older  buildings  lack  such  open  space  rooms 
except  in  the  kindergarten  room,  but  could  be  fitted  up  for  such 
use  without  great  expense  by  putting  the  seats  on  runners,  as  is 
done  in  certain  other  cities,  thus  making  it  possible  to  clear  the  reg- 
ular class  rooms  of  seats  in  a  short  space  of  time.  In  the  matter 
of  outdoor  play  space  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  and 
also  in  the  quality  of  the  surfacing.  Much  of  the  space  around  the 
buildings  is  not  usable  for  play  because  it  is  cut  up  into  a  number 
of  small  spaces  by  the  placing  of  the  building  on  the  lot  or  by  the 
placing  of  extra  buildings.  Some  space  is  also  wasted  by  grading 
conditions  which  are  hard  to  avoid,  as,  for  instance,  where  a  high 
bank  uses  up  part  of  the  space.  Lawns  also  reduce  the  amount  of 
play  space.  This  is  no  criticism  of  such  lawns  because  these  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  building,  but  it  is  necessary  to  face  the 
question  squarely  and  know  just  how  much  space  is  being  used  for 
play  purposes.  This  can  be  made  plain  in  the  case  of  one  school 
plat  where  there  is  a  fairly  good  amount  of  play  space,  namely,  the 
Woodland  School  at  Eighth  and  Woodland  streets.  The  total  area 
of  the  lot  is  70,599  square  feet,  of  which  the  architect's  plats  show 
that  11,936  square  feet  is  taken  up  by  school  buildings,  permanent 
and  temporary,  and  by  the  janitor's  house  and  lot.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 58,663  square  feet,  33,790  square  feet  is  available  for  play  in 
plots  larger  than  the  unit  space,  25x25  feet.  In  other  words,  57  per 
cent  of  the  space  not  taken  by  buildings  is  available  for  play.  In 
many  of  the  other  school  grounds  the  amount  of  available  play 
space  per  pupil  is  much  lower  than  in  this  school,  and  in  some, 
larger.  This,  which  gives  an  average  of  forty-one  square  feet  to 
each  of  the  816  children  enrolled  last  year,  is  taken  as  fairly  typical. 
Park  Plant  Some  mention  has  been  made  of  the  facilities 

under  the  Park  Board  in  Part  I  of  this  report 
where  the  number  of  people  using  these  facilities  was  mentioned. 
Summarizing  in  a  sentence  we  can  say  that  under  the  Park  Board 
in  191 1  there  were  three  playgrounds,  twenty-six  tennis  courts,  eight 
baseball  fields,  and  four  "landscape  parks"  in  the  sense  defined  on 
page  43.  Of  course  many  of  the  smaller  parks  and  the  playgrounds 
as  well,  are  landscaped  to  make  them  more  attractive,  but  this  par- 
ticular term  is  reserved  for  a  particular  type  of  park  represented 
by  Swope,  Penn  Valley,  Roanoke  and  North  Terrace  Parks.  In 
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addition  to  these  facilities  their  last  report  shows  five  holdings  as 
yet  unimproved.  Studying  the  distribution  of  play  space  at  Wash- 
ington Square  which  the  last  report  of  the  Park  Board  (page  17) 
says  is  to  be  used  as  a  standard  for  others,  we  find  a  total  of  90,000 
square  feet,  of  which  34,684  square  feet,  or  38  per  cent,  taken  up 
by  the  play  field,  wading  pool,  outdoor  gymnasia  and  sand  courts. 
A  shelter  and  comfort  station  occupies  about  5  per  cent  more  of 
the  space.  This  would  indicate  that  on  the  standard  form  of  play- 
ground planned  by  the  Park  Board  about  50  per  cent  of  the  space 
is  used  for  walks  and  landscape  purposes.  As  in  the  comment  on 
school  grounds  this  is  no  criticism  of  the  method  of  using  the  space 
since  it  combines  the  advantages  of  a  playground  and  a  public  square 
for  older  people  to  sit  around  upon,  but  it  is  necessary  to  note  just 
how  much  space  is  available  for  play  purposes. 

Number  of  Pla  in  ^s  connection  it  is  of  value  in  studying 

i-lTj  er  °r.  *ying  both  school  and  park  property  to  know  how 
Children  Per  Acre.  «  MJ  r  .       r  ,  .r  J 

many  children  can  play  active  games  on  an  acre. 

The  London  School  Board  set  thirty  square  feet  per  child  as  the 
minimum  of  play  space  which  it  sought  around  its  buildings.  This 
allows  1,452  children  per  acre,  but  thirty  square  feet  is  not  room 
enough  for  any  active  play.  It  is  about  room  enough  for  a  child 
to  stand  and  swing  his  arms  about.  One  hundred  and  twenty  chil- 
dren per  acre  can  play  basketball,  and  200  children  per  acre  can 
play  indoor  baseball.  Averaging  these  as  typical  active  games  gives 
160  children  per  acre.  But  ring  games  and  similar  activities  occupy 
less  space,  so  experience  has  shown  that  about  300  children  can 
really  play  on  an  acre  under  careful  supervision  at  one  time,  although 
it  will  not  permit  any  such  large  space  games  as  baseball.  This 
does  not  mean  that  an  acre  is  necessary  for  every  300  children 
because  all  children  in  any  neighborhood  are  not  playing  at  the 
same  time.  But  this  gives  a  fair  standard  to  judge  the  amount 
of  space  necessary  for  active  play  out  of  doors. 

Streets  Table  VII  has  already  shown  the  large  amount 

of  space  in  every  neighborhood  taken  by  streets, 
this  varying  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  on  an  average  at  least  one-third  of  the  area  of  every  neigh- 
borhood is  taken  up  by  the  streets.  At  the  same  time  that  the  dif- 
ferent districts  were  studied  for  the  amount  of  private  play  space 
the  traffic  use  of  the  streets  in  those  districts  was  also  observed. 
It  was  noticed  that  from  20  to  50  per  cent  only  of  these  streets 
were  dangerous  for  play  because  of  heavy  traffic  use  by  street  cars 
and  frequently  passing  vehicles.  In  other  words,  from  50  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  streets  were  used  by  only  occasional  traffic  such  as  the 
delivery  of  goods.  By  reserving  certain  of  these  slightly  used  streets 
for  play  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  a  number  of  play  spaces 
without  additional  expense  for  sites.  Since  71  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  on  the  streets  and  alleys,  some  playing,  but  many  of  them 
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doing  nothing,  and  since  only  about  one-half  of  the  large  amount 
of  space  taken  by  streets  and  alleys  is  not  being  heavily  used  for 
traffic,  it  seems  that  the  streets  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
facilities  for  public  recreation  and  some  thought  taken  for  their 
wider  use  in  order  to  meet  deficiencies  in  play  space  throughout 
the  city. 

In  any  playground  system  supervision  is  even 
resen.  more  important  than  facilities.   Already  Kansas 

ForceV1S°ry  ^as  a  num^er  °f  Pe°ple  giving  Part  of  their 

time  to  recreation  work.  The  Park  Board  is 
furnishing  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  through  its  playground 
supervisor  and  her  summer  assistants,  and  also  the  supervision  in 
one  evening  recreation  center  in  a  school  building.  The  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  is  furnishing  the  supervision  of  commercial  recrea- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  and  has  furnished  most 
of  the  supervision  at  recreation  centers  in  school  buildings  which 
have  been  carried  on  this  last  winter.  Reading  was  shown  by  the 
reports  of  school  children  to  be  a  genuine  part  of  their  recreation 
life,  and  the  city  through  its  public  library  is  furnishing  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision  for  this  kind  of  recreation.  Some  of  the 
school  principals  and  school  teachers  are  giving  voluntary  super- 
vision for  some  recreation  both  through  the  Public  School  Athletic 
League  and  some  of  the  community  meetings.  The  School  Board 
also,  through  its  department  of  physical  education  and  through  the 
new  work  which  it  is  taking  up  in  the  line  of  gardening,  has  the 
possibility  of  a  certain  amount  of  supervised  recreation  if  some  of 
the  work  under  these  departments  can  be  carried  on  as  fun  as  well 
as  work.  Kansas  City  then  has  a  certain  amount  of  supervised 
recreation  already  scattered  through  various  departments  of  admin- 
istration. 

II.     Suggestions  for  Development. 

M     .     ^  An  adequate  system  of  public  recreation  con- 

eanmg  o  an  siders  the  whole  recreation  problem  of  the  city, 
equa  e  ys  em.  jt  consi^ers  home  recreation  and  where  this  needs 
supplementing.  It  considers  commercial  recreation  and,  recognizing 
this  as  an  asset,  simply  tries  to  keep  it  of  a  good  quality.  It  con- 
siders recreation  furnished  by  private  institutions  and  how  coopera- 
tion with  them  is  possible  both  in  the  way  of  withholding  competi- 
tion and  supplementing  their  facilities.  An  adequate  system  of 
public  recreation  attempts  to  secure  the  use  of  the  present  public 
facilities  in  the  park  and  school  grounds  and  buildings  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity  and  the  use  of  temporarily  vacant  lots  and  slightly 
used  streets  as  play  spaces  to  supplement  the  park  and  school  facil- 
ities. It  thus  tries  to  provide  for  the  needs  for  the  present  popu- 
lation in  the  city  and  to  make  plans  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
population.    An  adequate  system  of  public  recreation  takes  account 
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not  only  of  children,  but  also  of  adults,  young  and  old,  who  are 
without  adequate  facilities  for  a  wholesome  good  time.  An  adequate 
recreation  system  considers  all  neighborhoods  and  looks  upon  its 
work  not  as  a  charity,  but,  like  the  work  of  the  Health  Department, 
necessary  to  all  parts  of  the  community. 

Elements  of  an  "^or  SUC^  an  ac^e(ll:iate  system  are  needed  both 

Ad™  ulte  °S  stem     sufficient  facilities  and  also  sufficient  supervision. 

equa  e    ys  em.  wouj(j  mean  a  public  playground  or  a  re- 

served street  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  each  child  under  ten,  and 
enough  of  these  playgrounds  or  reserved  streets  to  accommodate 
with  active  play  all  the  children  who  are  sitting  around  and  doing 
nothing.  It  would  include  play  fields  within  fifteen  minutes'  walk 
of  the  homes  of  the  older  children  and  young  people.  It  would 
include  a  winter  recreation  center  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes' 
walk  of  each  person  needing  this  form  of  recreation.  In  the  way 
of  supervision,  the  most  essential  element,  an  adequate  system  would 
include  leadership  for  the  play  of  all  the  children,  a  supervision  of 
commercial  recreation,  and  leadership  for  the  clubs  and  other  activ- 
ities in  winter  recreation  centers.  Some  of  this  winter  recreation 
work  could  be  handled  by  voluntary  leaders  if  they  would  actually 
recruit  clubs  and  bring  them  to  the  recreation  centers,  but  it  has  been 
the  universal  experience  that  such  voluntary  leadership  is  not  de- 
pendable for  a  long  time.  Such  voluntary  leaders  become  busy  with 
something  else  and  neglect  their  work.  Both  with  outdoor  and 
indoor  recreation,  leadership  is  necessary  to  use  the  facilities  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity.  As  noted  in  Part  I  of  this  report  there 
were  eight  playgrounds,  school  or  park,  in  or  near  the  Soundings, 
but  there  were  not  fifty  children  on  all  of  these  eight  playgrounds 
together.  There  were  no  children  whatever  on  five  of  these  eight 
playgrounds,  although  there  were  over  fifteen  hundred  children  out 
of  doors  near  them,  half  of  whom  were  doing  nothing.  With  ade- 
quate and  well-trained  leadership  every  one  of  these  grounds  might 
have  been  used  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 

Develo  ment  of  ^     were  a  question  of  starting  new  it  would 

FadUties^in  °  ^e  an  exce^ent  P^an  to  provide  enough  ground 
Kansas  Cit  around  the  school  buildings  to  care  for  the  play 

of  younger  children  not  only  at  recess  time,  but 
after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.  The  play  fields  for  the  older 
children,  less  numerous  but  larger,  could  then  be  on  park  grounds. 
Small  playgrounds  would  be  widely  scattered  and  within  easy  reach 
of  small  children  who  cannot  walk  so  far.  The  park  play  fields 
would  then  furnish  necessary  spaces  for  the  large  space  games  with- 
out causing  the  waste  of  securing  such  excess  ground  around  school 
buildings.  But  in  Kansas  City,  as  in  every  other  city,  it  is  a  problem 
not  of  starting  new,  but  of  taking  things  as  they  are  and  developing 
the  best  possible  system  from  the  materials  at  hand.  This  is  being 
recognized  by  the  Park  Board  as  shown  in  their  1911  report  (page 
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17)  where  the  plan  of  action  is  outlined  wherein  the  School  Board 

seeks  larger  grounds  around  its  new  buildings,  so  that  it  can  approx- 
imate the  plan  outlined  in  the  opening  sentences  of  this  paragraph, 
while  the  Park  Board,  as  shown  in  its  last  report,  is  attempting  to 
furnish  not  only  play  fields,  but  also  playgrounds  in  those  parts  of 
the  city  where  the  school  grounds  are  inadequate  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  same  way  in  the  matter  of  indoor  recreation  if  it  were 
a  question  of  starting  new  it  would  save  much  expense  if  school 
buildings  were  built  with  a  view  to  community  use.  Such  a  school 
building  would  contain  an  assembly  hall  which  might  be  converted 
into  a  gymnasium  if  the  expense  of  a  separate  gymnasium  were  to 
be  avoided,  and  class  rooms  with  movable  seats  which  could  be  used 
for  games  or  club  rooms.  Such  a  building  would  cost  somewhat 
more  in  the  building  and  in  janitor  service  than  an  ordinary  school 
house,  but  it  would  save  to  the  city  three  times  the  extra  expense 
in  saving  the  cost  of  a  new  building  and  more  janitor  service  on 
park  property.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  take  things  as  they 
are  and  to  recognize  that  certain  of  the  older  school  buildings  are 
not  easily  adaptable  for  wide  recreational  use,  and  hence  in  certain 
districts  the  Park  Board  may  wish  to  supplement  the  facilities  of 
the  School  Board  by  providing  certain  well-equipped  recreation 
buildings.  I  understand  that  the  Park  Board  is  already  contem- 
plating such  a  building  for  Penn  Valley  Park.  In  the  newer  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  it  may  be  possible  to  follow  the  more  economical 
method  by  having  the  facilities  both  in  the  way  of  playgrounds  for 
children  and  in  the  way  of  recreation  buildings  provided  by  the 
School  Board,  while  the  Park  Board  provides  the  larger  play  fields 
and  the  landscape  parks. 

Develo  ment  of  alrea(ty  pointed  out  the  city  is  at  present 

eve  opmen  o  doing  something-  in  the  way  of  furnishing  super- 
Supervision  in  •  •  &    r  fe  ,.        u  j.     j.  ,        •     j  • 

Kansas  Cit  vision  for  recreation,  but  at  present  it  is  doing 

the  work  piecemeal  through  part  of  the  time  of 
several  different  employees  of  three  different  Boards.  The  most  ap- 
parent need  of  public  recreation  in  Kansas  City  is  a  Superintendent 
of  Recreation  with  larger  duties,  larger  vision  and  larger  power 
than  any  of  those  who  are  now  giving  their  time  to  recreation  work 
here.  The  duty  of  such  Superintendent  of  Recreation  would  be  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  these  part-time  workers  under  different 
Boards  and  to  build  up  an  adequate  recreation  system  on  a  city- 
wide  plan.  It  would  be  foolish,  however,  to  secure  such  a  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation  unless  he  were  in  a  fair  way  to  have  power 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  present  workers  in  the  Welfare, 
School  and  Park  Boards  and  power  really  to  accomplish  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  city-wide  system  of  recreation,  and  also  power 
to  secure  the  help  of  such  all-the-year  and  part-time  assistants  as 
would  gradually  become  necessary  with  the  development  of  such  a 
system.    Such  a  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  if  well  trained  and 
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tactful  and  ready  to  cooperate  with  all  other  public,  private  and 
commercial  recreation  agencies,  could  do  much,  but  he  could  not 
do  the  work  alone  without  helpers.  Such  a  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation could  not  alone  conduct  more  than  one  playground  or  one 
social  center  at  a  time  so  far  as  actual  personal  leadership  went, 
although  he  could,  through  well-trained  helpers,  conduct  a  dozen 
such  centers. 

The  task  of  such  a  Superintendent  of  Recreation  calls  for  a 
type  of  administrative  skill  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  As  shown  in  the  previous  section  of  this  report  in 
Kansas  City  such  a  Superintendent  of  Recreation  has  the  task  of 
developing  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  recreational  life  of  the  whole 
city.  This  means  that  he  has  got  to  plan  for  the  development,  as 
resources  become  available,  for  a  large  part  of  the  recreation  of 
over  60,000  people  besides  helping  in  the  recreation  of  many  more 
who  are  indirectly  dependent  upon  public  agencies  for  part  of  their 
recreational  life.  The  people  of  Kansas  City  spend  over  four  mil- 
mion  dollars  a  year  in  various  forms  of  commercial  recreation  as 
based  on  the  attendance  statistics  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
report.  This  is  money  actually  spent  in  admission  fees  and  takes 
no  account  of  the  money  invested  in  various  forms  of  commercial 
recreation.  The  matter  of  coordinating  commercial  recreation  in 
the  whole  of  the  recreation  life  of  the  community  would  be  only 
one  of  the  problems  of  such  a  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  while 
the  actual  supervision  of  commercial  recreation  would  have  to  be 
left  to  a  separate  helper  or  force  of  helpers  as  the  work  demanded. 
A  Superintendent  of  Schools  can  depend  on  a  large  body  of  trained 
teachers  from  which  to  select  his  force.  The  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  would  have  to  train  most  of  his  workers  because  the 
supply  of  trained  workers  in  the  country  is  at  present  very  meager. 
The  development  of  an  adequate  recreation  system  in  Kansas  City 
is  a  task  big  enough  for  the  most  capable  person  who  can  be  secured 
for  the  position. 

Further  Use  ^e  wor^  °f  those  at  present  supervising  pub- 

of  Present  ^C  recreati°n  'n  Kansas  City  could  be  further 

o      esen  extended  with  good  results.    At  present  dancing 

Supervisory  Force.      ,  °  «     r  r  •  i 

places  are  the  only  iorms  of  commercial  recrea- 
tion which  are  here  supervised.  Oversight  could  well  be  extended 
to  other  forms  of  commercial  recreation.  At  present  the  Library 
is  furnishing  much  recreation  through  books.  Many  of  the  children 
are  reading  trashy  stories  bought  at  a  corner  drug  store.  By  grad- 
ually adding  to  the  Library  force  story  tellers  and  similar  trained 
library  workers  the  books  in  the  Library  could  be  further  used  for 
receation  purposes  and  this  part  of  the  recreation  life  could  be  stim- 
ulated and  directed.  In  Pittsburgh  school  gardens  are  made  a  part 
of  the  recreation  work  and  in  other  cities  by  skilful  management 
these  have  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  children  as  well  as  to  their 
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training.  Physical  training  is  serious  business,  but  seriously  valu- 
able work  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  also  to  be  fun.  Group  con- 
tests entered  into  by  whole  schools  and  not  merely  by  star  perform- 
ers may  bring  up  the  physical  development  of  large  numbers  and 
still  be  entered  into  with  a  zest  which  makes  them  real  recreation. 
Well-directed  games  not  only  give  physical  training,  but  also  give 
more,  the  traits  of  character  which  come  with  group  activities.  Thus 
it  is  possible  for  the  city  through  the  extension  of  its  supervision 
of  commercial  recreation  and  through  the  extension  of  its  Library, 
gardening,  and  physical  training  departments  of  its  school  system 
as  well  as  through  the  extension  of  the  supervisory  force  of  its  play- 
grounds to  build  up  its  present  supervisory  force  into  a  growing 
recreation  system  under  a  suitable  Superintendent  of  Recreation. 

Su  ervisor    Force  ^e  matter  of  supervision  the  most  striking 

upervisory  orce  pecuiiarity  of  Kansas  City  is  the  possibility  of 
using  here  a  larger  proportion  of  part-time  help- 
ers than  is  possible  in  other  cities.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  here  possible  to  gain  through  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  a 
knowledge  of  neighborhood  conditions  which  some  cities,  lacking  a 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  have  to  secure  through  their  recreation 
workers.  Recreation  is  of  little  value  unless  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  each  neighborhood.  In  some  cities  it  is  necessary  for  the  director 
and  assistant  director  to  spend  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  their  time 
in  studying  their  neighborhoods  and  organizing  the  recreation  work 
therein:  This  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  director  and  an 
assistant  director  in  each  neighborhood,  workers  giving  their  entire 
time  to  recreation  problems.  In  Kansas  City  the  district  superin- 
tendents of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  know  the  special  needs 
of  the  different  neighborhoods  and  can  do  part  of  the  work  of  organ- 
izing the  clubs  therein.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  use  a  larger  per  cent 
of  part-time  workers  to  carry  on  recreation  work  than  is  possible 
in  other  cities.  There  should  be,  however,  a  certain  nucleus  of 
workers  giving  their  entire  time  to  recreation  problems,  because 
there  are  certain  problems  requiring  the  entire  thought  of  the  work- 
ers engaged  therein,  but  this  nucleus  of  all-the-time  recreation  work- 
ers need  not  be  so  large  in  Kansas  City  as  in  other  cities  without 
Boards  of  Public  Welfare.  In  this  regard  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  district  superintendents  of  the  Welfare  Board  should  not 
be  permanently  asked  to  give  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
to  recreation  work  unless  their  districts  are  reduced  in  size  or  their 
other  work  in  some  way  cut  down,  because  they  already  have  more 
than  they  can  do  looking  out  for  other  work  in  their  districts.  The 
same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  school  teachers.  They  should  not  be 
permanently  expected  to  give  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  to 
recreation  work  without  extra  pay,  nor  should  they  be  allowed,  even 
with  extra  pay,  to  give  more  than  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  to 
recreation  work.  If  they  do,  either  their  school  work  will  suffer 
or  their  recreation  work  will  suffer  or  their  health  will  break  down. 
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In  regard  both  to  school  teachers  and  other  part-time  workers 
in  recreation  leadership  it  should  be  remembered  that  ability  to  teach 
or  conduct  a  school  does  not  necessarily  adapt  a  person  for  recrea- 
tion leadership.  Some  teachers  are  excellent  disciplinarians  and 
drill  masters,  but  very  poor  recreation  leaders,  because  they  have 
not  the  ability  to  win  the  sympathy  of  those  with  whom  they  work 
and  to  make  them  feel  at  ease  in  recreation  gatherings. 

_  Apparently  much  of  the  work  in  the  recrea- 

to"Be °Attemr  ted  t*on  centers  *n  tne  scno°l  buildings  here  during 
o    e       emp  e  .  wjnter  jias  been  jn  the  way  of  entertain- 

ments, lectures  and  exhibitions,  although  in  two  school  buildings, 
at  least,  there  has  been  some  club  work.  In  general  it  can  be  said 
that  well-directed  clubs  and  various  forms  of  self-expressive  recrea- 
tion are  better  than  lectures,  entertainments  and  exhibitions.  The 
chief  fault  with  moving  picture  shows,  even  when  they  are  of  a  good 
type,  is  that  they  are  a  passive  form  of  amusement.  Character  is 
not  developed  very  largely  by  sitting  still  and  looking  and  listening, 
but  is  formed  by  doing  and  habit  making.  If  the  funds  permit,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  open  one  or  two  recreation  centers  from  the 
first  which  should  be  open  at  least  six  nights  a  week.  Such  a  recrea- 
tion center  could  make  a  real  impression  on  the  recreation  life  of 
the  neighborhood.  There  could  also  be  recreation  centers  in  other 
neighborhoods  which  would  be  open  only  two  nights  a  week.  In 
the  matter  of  playgrounds  it  should  be  remembered  that  well-directed 
games  are  more  important  than  apparatus  work,  and  that  games  are 
not  good  unless  carefully  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  participants. 

Cost  of  Such  i  ^n  reck°mn&  the  cost  of  the  beginnings  of  such 

os  o  uc  a  an  adequate  recreation  system  the  additional  cost 
upervisory  orce.  g^yjj  ^e  j^ept  separate  from  the  money  already 
being  spent  by  the  city  for  parts  of  such  a  system,  because  such 
additional  expense  is  the  only  new  item  for  such  a  system.  Much 
of  the  more  extended  system  would  be  paid  for  by  more  efficient 
organization,  by  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various  departments 
without  adding  to  the  money  already  spent  by  the  city.  Each  sum- 
mer playground  needs  one  man  and  one  woman  director,  each  win- 
ter recreation  center  requires  a  man  and  a  woman  for  each  session, 
and  such  additional  helpers  as  the  amount  of  work  attempted  calls 
for.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  a  woman  cannot  effectively  lead 
the  recreation  of  boys  any  more  than  a  man  can  direct  the  best  sort 
of  recreation  work  for  girls.  Table  XIII  records  what  some  other 
cities  are  paying  for  different  grades  of  supervision.  As  already 
noted,  Kansas  City  can  make  some  savings  through  its  ability  to 
use  a  larger  percentage  of  part-time  helpers.  By  the  use  of  such 
part-time  helpers  a  winter  recreation  center  could  be  run  for  seven 
months,  six  nights  a  week,  for  $1,732.50.  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
standard  cost,  and  a  recreation  center  run  two  nights  a  week  would 
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cost  one-third  as  much.  A  good  general  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion as  shown  by  Table  XIII  would  cost  between  $2,000  and  $3,000, 
but  a  good  type  of  worker  for  such  a  position  would  save  all  the 
added  cost  of  his  salary  in  increased  efficiency.  In  this,  as  in  other 
forms  of  employment,  an  employer,  whether  a  city  or  a  private  firm, 
in  the  long  run  gets  the  quality  of  work  it  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

In  sketching  such  an  adequate  recreation  system  for  Kansas 
City  I  fully  realize  that  it  cannot  be  secured  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  but  will  take  years  to  build  up.  It  will  save  time  and  money, 
however,  in  the  slow  growth  of  such  an  adequate  system  to  keep 
in  mind  the  outlines  of  what  is  being  ultimately  sought  and  to  come 
as  close  to  those  outlines  as  the  funds  available  permit. 
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SECTION  THREE.  ADMINISTRATION. 
I.    Present  Administration  in  Kansas  City. 

Boards  in  Control       ^e   ^0Ur  Boards   wnose   work   at  present 
oa   s  in    on  o .   ^^j^g        administration  of  public  recreation 

in  Kansas  City  are :  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Recreation 
Commission. 

School  Board  ^e  School  Board  has  allowed  the  use  of  cer- 

tain buildings  for  community  meetings,  some  of 
which  are  recreational  in  character.  The  actual  supervision  at  these 
meetings  has  been  in  the  hands  of  employees  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  of  the  Park  Board,  although  the  programs  have  had 
the  approval  of  the  School  Board  before  being  carried  out.  Con- 
siderable volunteer  work  of  a  recreational  character  is  done  by 
employees  of  the  School  Board.  Principals  and  teachers  have  as- 
sisted in  the  evening  community  meetings  and  have  had  charge  of 
occasional  entertainments  for  their  pupils  and  parents  and,  in  some 
cases,  have  assisted  in  the  after-school  play  of  their  pupils  and  in 
the  athletic  sports  conducted  by  the  Public  School  Athletic  League. 
The  Library,  in  this  as  in  other  cities,  furnishes  recreation  as  well 
as  instruction  through  the  books  which  it  loans  and  in  Kansas  City 
this  branch  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
P  rk  B    rd  -^ar^  Board  has  charge  of  both  the  facil- 

ities and  supervision  of  the  summer  playgrounds, 
under  its  supervisor  of  playgrounds,  employed  for  the  entire  year, 
and  assistants  secured  for  the  summer  months.  At  this  writing  the 
supervisor  of  park  playgrounds  was  also  conducting  winter  work, 
partly  recreational  and  partly  educational,  for  two  nights  a  week  at 
one  of  the  school  buildings. 

Welfare  Board  ^e  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  supervision 

of  part  of  commercial  recreation,  of  dance  halls, 
and  the  supervision  of  moving  picture  shows  by  this  department  is 
under  consideration.  The  most  extensive  indoor  recreation  work 
under  public  control  has  also  been  done  during  this  last  winter  at 
the  initiative  and  under  the  direction  of  this  Board.  The  District 
Superintendents  of  this  Board  have  had  charge  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  social  center  meetings. 

Recreation  The   Recreation   Commission   in   one  sense 

Commission.  should  not  be  classed  as  an  administrative  body, 

since  its  work  is  advisory.  But  in  so  far  as  the  policy  of  the  differ- 
ent administrative  Boards  is  affected  by  their  representatives  getting 
together  on  the  Recreation  Commission  for  the  discussion  of  the 
common  problems  it  is  a  distinct  feature  in  the  administrative  sys- 
tem. Its  chief  weakness  is  that  it  has  no  direct  power,  but  herein 
also  lies  an  element  of  its  strength.  Being  a  voluntary  body  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  different  Boards  it  avoids  any  possible 
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friction  with  those  Boards  and  can  use  its  influence  to  further  genu- 
ine cooperation  among  them. 

In  the  management  of  the  physical  facilities 
.  ac    °     nity         of  recreation  there  is  as  much  unity  as  could  be 
_  ,e.  resen  expected.    Since  the  facilities  for  any  compre- 

of  ™m*  ra.  011  hensive  system  of  recreation  require  the  use  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  under  the  control  of 
the  School  Board  and  Park  Board,  those  buildings  and  grounds 
naturally  are  in  charge  of  the  Boards  to  whom  they  have  been  dele- 
gated by  the  people  and  unity  in  their  development  and  use  can  be 
secured  through  a  joint  committee  like  the  present  Recreation  Com- 
mission. The  chief  lack  of  unity  in  the  administration  of  recreation 
in  Kansas  City  is  in  the  matter  of  the  control  of  the  supervision. 
Both  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Park  Board  are  at  pres- 
ent handling  part  of  this  supervision  without  a  division  of  work  even 
in  the  matter  of  seasons,  both  doing  some  winter  recreation  work, 
while  the  School  Board  through  the  voluntary  work  of  some  of 
its  principals  and  teachers  and  its  library  force  is  also  doing  some 
of  the  supervision. 

This  lack  of  unity  is  a  serious  handicap.  The  problem  of  secur- 
ing adequate  recreation  of  a  good  quality  for  all  the  people  who 
need  it  in  a  community  the  size  of  Kansas  City  is  such  a  large  and 
difficult  problem  that  it  can  be  only  efficiently  met  by  coordination 
of  all  branches  of  recreation.  Kansas  City  has  a  possibility  of 
coordination  of  facilities  through  the  Recreation  Commission.  The 
need  of  coordination  in  the  matter  of  supervision  is  equally  import- 
ant, but  in  Kansas  City  at  present  it  is  lacking.  There  is  not 
coordination  between  the  summer  playground  work  and  the  winter 
recreation  center  work ;  there  is  not  coordination  between  the  winter 
recreation  work  done  by  the  Welfare  Board  and  that  done  by  the 
Park  Board ;  there  is  not  coordination  between  the  accumulating 
knowledge  of  neighborhood,  conditions  gained  by  the  Welfare  Board 
and  the  playground  and  recreation  work  done  by  the  Park  Board, 
although  recreation  work  can  never  be  done  most  effectively  with- 
out the  intimate  all-round  knowledge  of  neghborhood  conditions 
constantly  enlarged  and  kept  up  to  date,  which  it  is  part  of  the  Wel- 
fare Board's  task  to  secure ;  there  is  not  coordination  between  the 
supervision  of  commercial  recreation  and  public  recreation,  although 
one  of  the  tasks  of  public  recreation  is  to  meet  the  deficiencies  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  commercial  recreation ;  there  is  not  coordina- 
tion between  public  and  private  recreation,  although  it  is  wasteful 
to  attempt  a  comprehensive  system  of  public  recreation  without 
having  regard  for  those  groups  of  the  population  who  can  get  a 
large  part  of  their  recreation  through  private  sources ;  there  is  not 
coordination  between  the  present  forms  of  public  recreation  and 
the  development  of  the  recreational  possibilities  of  the  physicial 
education  department,  the  school  gardens  department  and  the  story 
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telling  work  of  the  library,  all  of  which  are  under  the  Board  of 
Education. 

.    .     ,  _  The  present  efforts  in  the  way  of  public 

Lack  or  Com-  ..      .  Tr 

recreation  in  Kansas  City  impress  one  as  attempts 
Prlse^t^anT  m       t0  aPply  l0Cal  remedies>  rather  than  to  build  UP 

the  whole  recreational  life  of  the  city.  The 
supervision  of  commercial  recreation  is  getting  at  one  form.  The 
playgrounds  are  partially  reaching  one  group.  The  social  centers 
are  touching  certain  neighborhoods.  Kansas  City  has  the  beginnings 
and  the  disjointed  parts  of  a  really  remarkable  and  unusual  recrea- 
tion system,  but  it  has  not  yet  that  system. 

No  Criticism  of  ^as  been  sa*d  a°ove  is  not  in  any 

Boards'  or^Workers  sense  a  criticism  oi  any  of  the  boards,  whose 
work  touches  the  recreational  problem  at  present, 
nor  is  it  a  criticism  of  any  of  the  workers  employed  by  those  boards. 
On  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  these  boards,  and  of  all  the 
workers,  I  have  found  a  desire  to  develop  the  recreation  possibilities 
of  Kansas  City  to  their  greatest  extent.  The  difficulty  is  not  with 
the  boards,  nor  with  their  workers,  but  in  the  newness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  largely  a  growth  of  control  by 
boards  originally  created  for  some  other  purpose. 

II.    Forms  of  the  Administration  of  Public  Recreation  in  the 

United  States. 

Meaning  of  Terms.  Before  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  four 
chief  forms  of  administration  found  in  public 
statutes  and  city  ordinances  throughout  the  country,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  clear  the  use  of  terms.  By  public  recreation,  is  meant 
some  form  of  supervised  recreation.  Parks  laid  out  primarily  to 
beautify  the  city  and  used  for  auto  drives,  picnic  parties,  etc.,  fur- 
nish valuable  recreation,  but  this  sort  is  distinguished  from  super- 
vised recreation  in  the  form  of  playgrounds,  field  houses  and  recrea- 
tion centers.  This  distinction  is  made  even  in  cities  where  the 
supervision  of  these  facilities  is  in  the  same  hands  as  the  supervision 
of  the  parks  built  primarily  for  beauty.  The  administrative  work 
of  public  recreation  falls  under  three  heads :  facilities,  care-taking, 
and  supervision.  By  facilities  are  meant  grounds,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, both  in  the  form  of  permanent  apparatus  and  perishable  sup- 
plies. By  care-taking  is  meant  all  forms  of  attendant  services,  both 
for  grounds  and  buildings,  such  as  janitors,  field  house  attendants, 
bath  attendants  and  the  like.  Under  supervision  is  included  all 
forms  of  instruction  service  such  as  club  leaders,  playground  super- 
visor, directors  and  part-time  assistants,  recreation  center  directors 
and  the  like. 

Under  this  form  of  administration  facilites, 
Independent  care  taking  and  supervision  are  all  under  con- 
Boards  First          trol  of  some  board  primarily  created  for  some 

Form.  other  purpose,  such  as  the  School  Board  or  Park 
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Board.  Chicago  is  an  illustration  of  this  form.  There  are  in  Chi- 
cago at  present  eleven  different  park  boards,  of  which  four  are 
doing  supervised  recreation  work.  Realizing  that  even  with  its 
elaborate  equipment,  these  park  boards  are  reaching  only  a  fraction 
of  the  people  needing  recreation,  the  School  Board  introduced  some 
recreation  work  in  the  evenings,  ten  centers  being  in  operation  under 
the  Chicago  School  Board  in  January,  1912.  Each  of  these  boards 
is  entirely  independent,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  facilities,  but  also 
in  the  matter  of  supervision  given. 

p.^.    .        f  The  first  difficulty  in  this  method  of  admin- 

This^orm  °  istration  is  the  lack  of  unity,  and  the  consequent 

loss  of  efficiency.  While  Chicago  has  done  mag- 
nificent work  in  the  way  of  supervised  recreation  under  its  park 
boards,  the  money  so  expended  has  not  reached  as  many  people  as 
would  have  been  possible  under  a  unified  system.  The  report  of 
the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  issued  in  December,  1911, 
points  out  the  need  of  unification  of  the  different  park  governments 
in  Chicago.  Those  who  have  studied  the  problem  feel  the  need  of 
the  correlation,  not  only  of  these  park  boards  among  themselves, 
but  also  of  the  work  of  the  Park  Board  and  of  the  School  Board. 
A  really  comprehensive  system  will  never  be  possible  without  the 
use  of  all  the  facilities  of  all  the  different  administrative  bodies 
touching  recreation  on  some  coordinate  plan.  This  difficulty  has  been 
less  keenly  felt  in  Chicago  hitherto,  because  the  unusual  taxing 
power  of  some  of  the  boards  have  allowed  elaborate  development, 
offsetting  the  lack  of  coordination.  Another  offset  has  been  found 
in  the  great  size  of  the  city,  which  with  its  great  need  for  public 
recreation,  made  it  possible  to  develop  facilities  without  any  great 
danger  of  duplication.  As  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency,  referred  to  above,  many  people  in  Chicago  are 
now  awaking  to  the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  the  city  are  fairly  well 
supplied  with  supervised  recreation,  while  other  large  sections  of 
the  city  and  its  population  have  a  very  meager  supply. 

A  second  difficulty  is  in  the  fact  that  recreation  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  boards  primarily  created  for  other  purposes.  This  diffi- 
culty has  been  offset  in  Chicago  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the  inde- 
pendent boards  has  had  funds  enough  to  provide  for  a  separate  de- 
partment of  recreation  under  itself,  thus  securing  special  attention 
to  recreation  problems  within  the  field  of  that  particular  board.  In 
cities  not  as  large  as  Chicago  this  would  not  be  possible,  without 
tremendous  waste  of  funds,  and  a  poor  quality  of  work,  due  to  the 
consequent  shortness  of  funds. 

Inde  end  ^  second  type  of  administration  puts  the  con- 

Boards11  Second  C^UCt  °^  a^  Pu^nc  recreation  in  the  hands  of  a 
Form  *  eC°n  board  or  commission  created  expressly  for  that 
purpose.  The  facilities  and  supervision  are  all 
under  this  one  board,  which  is  a  separate  and  independent  board, 
with  powers  of  control  over  the  properties  placed  in  its  charge 
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The  ordinance  enacted  in  St.  Louis  in  1907,  creating  a  Public 
Recreation  Commission,  is  an  illustration  of  this  type,  with  the 
modification  that  the  Park  Commissioner  is  ex-officio  chairman  of 
this  commission.  "The  management,  direction  and  care  of  all  public 
playgrounds,  public  baths  and  public  recreation  buildings  now  exist- 
ing, or  hereafter  established  or  erected,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis," 
are  vested  in  this  Public  Recreation  Commission.  The  statute  passed 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1911  amended  the  Greater  New 
York  charter,  giving  the  Mayor  power  to  appoint  a  Public  Recrea- 
tion Commission  for  the  city  of  New  York,  which  commission  the 
Mayor  appointed  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Act.  The  Commission 
contains  by  law  a  member  of  the  Park  Board  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  statute  provides  that  "The  commission  shall  have  super- 
vision and  control  over  (a)  all  playgrounds,  playground  fixtures,  and 
other  recreation  properties  placed  under  its  charge;  (b)  all  grounds 
or  property  hereafter  obtained  by  the  city  *  *  *  *  for  play- 
ground or  recreational  use;  (c)  the  acquisition,  by  lease  or  gift,  of 
private  properties,  to  be  used  for  playground  purposes,    *    *    *   * ; 

(d)  all  gifts  made  to  the  city,  for  recreational  purposes   *   *   *    * ; 

(e)  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  all  properties 
under  its  control."  New  Jersey's  statute,  enacted  in  1907,  and  re- 
vised in  1911,  provided  for  a  Board  of  Playground  Commissioners 
in  every  municipality  of  the  state,  by  a  permissive  Act.  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  is  a  good  illustration  of  a  city  with  such  a  commission 
under  this  Act.  This  commission  has  power  to  acquire  land,  to 
make  surveys  and  recommendations  to  the  City  Council,  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  property,  to  acquire  lands  by  condemnation,  under 
the  authorization  of  the  City  Council,  and  to  "have  full  control 
over  all  lands,  playgrounds  and  recreation  places  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act."  These  three  cities  illustrate  administra- 
tion by  independent  boards  created  expressly  for  the  control  of 
recreation.  In  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  the  Recreation  Board, 
though  independent,  has  on  it  representatives  of  other  boards  whose 
work  touches  recreation.  In  the  New  Jersey  statute,  the  Recrea- 
tion Board  is  not  only  independent,  but  also  separate  from  other 
boards. 

Diffi  ultie   of  ^e   ^rst   difficulty    is   to    secure  complete 

TMs^orm  °  cooperation  by  other  boards  with  this  independent 

board.  The  St.  Louis  ordinance  and  the  New 
York  statute  make  possible  a  measure  of  cooperation.  The  most 
serious  difficulty  is  to  build  up  under  this  form  of  administration 
an  adequate  and  comprehensive  system  of  recreation.  Such  an  ade- 
quate and  comprehensive  system  requires  the  use,  not  only  of  prop- 
erties especially  designed  for  supervised  recreation,  and  used  all 
the  time  for  such  purposes,  but  a  comprehensive  system  requires 
the  use  of  grounds  and  buildings,  such  as  park  and  school  property, 
which  are  used  part  of  the  time  for  other  purposes.  It  is  easy  to 
turn  over  to  such  an  independent  board  the  control  of  properties 
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which  are  to  be  used  all  the  time  for  supervised  recreation,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  turn  over  the  control  of  properties  which  are  to  be 
used  part  of  the  time  for  other  than  recreation  purposes.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  this  latter  class  of  properties 
is  to  turn  over  the  supervision  of  them  during  the  time  that  they  are 
used  for  recreation  purposes  to  such  an  independent  board.  This 
fact  has  led  to  the  adoption  in  certain  cities  of  another  type  of 
administration,  namely,  that  of  joint  action  of  various  boards  which 
control  the  facilities  used  for  recreation. 

Joint  Action  Under  the  first  form  of  this  type  of  administra- 

Rr°t  Fo^m"1  tion,  the  facilities  are  under  the  control  of  the 

boards  to  whose  care  these  facilities  were  origin- 
ally entrusted.  The  supervision  of  recreation  is  put  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  these  boards,  namely,  a  board  primarily  created  for  some  other 
purpose.  An  illustration  of  this  form  is  found  in  the  Act  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  passed  in  1907,  whereby  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  city  of  Boston  was  authorized  to  carry  on  summer 
recreation  work,  not  only  "in  the  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds 
under  the  control  of  said  (school)  committee,"  but  also  in  "such  of 
the  playgrounds,  gymnasia,  or  buildings  under  the  control  of  the 
Park  Commission  of  said  city,  *.**  .*  provided  that  such  use 
shall  not  extend  to  any  playgrounds,  gymnasium,  or  buildings  under 
the  control  of  the  Park  Commission,  which  said  (park)  Commission 
shall  by  vote,  approved  by  the  Mayor,  declare  to  be  unsuitable  for 
such  use."  Another  illustration  is  the  Act  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature, passed  in  1911,  under  which  the  city  of  Milwaukee  is  develop- 
ing its  recreation  system.  By  this  Act,  School  Boards  in  cities  of 
certain  sizies  are  not  only  authorized  to  carry  on  recreation  activities 
for  children  and  adult  persons  in  buildings  and  grounds  "under  the 
custody  and  management  of  such  (school)  boards,"  but  "also  to 
cooperate  with  commissioners  or  boards  having  the  custody  and 
management  *  *  *  *  of  public  parks,  libraries,  museums  and 
public  buildings  and  grounds  of  whatever  sort,  and  by  making 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  such  boards  of  school  directors,  and 
such  commissioners  or  boards  controlling  other  public  buildings  or 
grounds,  to  provide  the  supervision,  instruction  and  oversight  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  public  educational  and  recreational  activities  *  * 
*  *  in  buildings  and  upon  grounds  in  the  custody  and  under  the 
management  of  such  commissioners  or  boards."  In  these  illustrations 
from  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin,  the  supervision  is  unified  in  the 
hands  of  one  board,  while  the  facilities  remain  under  the  control  of 
the  boards  to  which  they  were  originally  entrusted. 

Joint  Action—  ^e  secon<^  form  of  joint  action  is  like  the 

Second  Form  ^rst'  exceP*  tnat  tne  supervision  is  put  in  the 

hands  of  a  board  expressly  created  to  carry  on 
supervised  recreation.  As  in  the  first  form  of  joint  action,  the 
facilities  are  in  the  control  of  the  boards  to  which  they  were  origin- 
ally entrusted.    Columbus,  Ohio,  is  an  illustration  of  this  form  of 
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administration.  In  1910  the  City  Council  of  Columbus  passed  an 
ordinance  for  a  temporary  Department  of  Public  Recreation,  and  by 
an  ordinance  passed  in  1911,  the  department  was  made  permanent. 
The  duty  of  this  department,  as  laid  down  in  these  ordinances,  is 
to  study  the  recreational  needs  of  the  city  and  "to  have  charge  and 
supervision  under  and  in  connection  with  the  proper  officers  of  the 
city,  of  all  such  institutions  (playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  baths, 
etc.),  now  or  hereafter  established." 

Characteristics  of        Some  form  of  the  joint  action  type  of  admin- 
a^ac  ens  ics  o      istration  is  inevitable  in  any  comprehensive  plan 

Joint  Action  Forms.   r  ,  +  ■> 

tor  a  city  s  recreation,  because  such  a  compre- 
hensive plan  requires  the  use  of  facilities  which  are  used  part  of 
the  time  for  other  purposes.  To  get  unity  in  the  system  under  joint 
action,  provision  has  to  be  made  for  cooperation  of  various  boards 
in  the  matter  of  facilities  and  for  the  supervision  of  recreational 
activities  under  one  head.  The  control  of  facilities  and  of  super- 
vision cannot  be  in  all  cases  under  the  same  board  because,  while 
several  boards  contribute  facilities,  it  is  impossible,  except  in  a  small 
city,  for  several  boards  to  contribute  supervision  and  still  have  unity 
in  the  supervision.  In  a  small  city,  one  board  may  hire  a  supervisor 
for  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  another  board  may  hire  the  same 
supervisor  for  other  months  of  the  year.  In  a  large  city,  this  divided 
responsibilty  for  supervision  is  dangerous,  because  it  makes  it  hard 
to  build  up  a  supervision  policy  on  one  coherent  plan.  Since  the 
control  of  the  facilities  and  supervision  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  board,  something  like  a  tenant  landlord  relation  is  estab- 
lished. The  board  controlling  the  supervision  is  the  tenant.  The 
board  controlling  the  facilities  is  the  landlord.  As  shown  in  the 
Boston  and  Columbus  ordinances  quoted  above,  the  landlord  board 
has  a  veto  power  in  the  use  of  facilities  under  its  control.  Since 
some  form  of  joint  action  is  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  system, 
it  is  usual  to  secure  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  facilities  by  a  joint 
advisory  committee  containing  representatives  of  the  various  boards 
controlling  the  facilities,  and  to  secure  unity  in  the  matter  of  super- 
vision by  allotting  this  to  one  board.  This  board  controlling  super- 
vision may  be  one  of  the  boards  controlling  facilities,  or  it  may  be 
some  other  board  especially  charged  with  recreation  work. 

HI.    Forms  of  Administration  Possible  in  Kansas  City. 

Any  plan  of  administration  for  Kansas  City 
Adaptation  t o  must  uge  thg  assets  of  administrative  forms 

Special  Condition.     whjch   ^   peculiar  tQ   Kansas   City>   and  must 

m  Kansas  City.  reCognize  present  limitations.  One  of  these 
assets  is  the  Welfare  Board.  None  of  the  cities  whose  forms  of 
administration  are  mentioned  above  has  such  a  board.  This  Wel- 
fare Board  has  now  a  knowledge  of  neighborhood  conditions,  and 
is  in  the  way  of  securing  permanent  knowledge  of  changing  neigh- 
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borhood  conditions — both  of  which  are  essential  for  intelligent 
recreation  work — superior  to  that  possessed  by  most  cities  of  the 
country  at  present.  Whatever  form  of  administration  is  worked 
out  for  Kansas  City,  regard  must  be  had  for  the  contributions  pos- 
sible from  the  Welfare  Board.  Another  asset  of  Kansas  City  is  its 
method  of  financing  park  improvements.  This  must  be  considered 
in  the  matter  of  providing  facilities  for  recreation  and  the  release 
of  funds  for  supervision.  One  of  the  present  limitations  in  Kansas 
City  is  that  the  School  Board,  at  present,  has  no  enabling  Act  clear- 
ing away  any  questions  of  its  power  to  supervise  certain  forms  of 
adult  recreation.  Kansas  City  possesses  a  Recreation  Commission, 
which  can  serve  as  the  body  for  securing  cooperation  in  the  matter 
of  facilities.  This  is  a  distinct  asset,  as  is  the  make  up  of  the 
Recreation  Commission  of  representatives  of  the  various  administra- 
tive boards  and  from  the  City  Council.  The  Recreation  Commission 
has  no  power,  which  is  a  limitation,  but  it  has  influence  from  its 
very  advisory  nature,  which  is  an  asset. 

Any  form  of  administration  in  Kansas  City 
ssentia  s  o     ny     snouid  seek  to  secure  genuine  cooperation  in 
Fo   m.,*tratlVe         the  development  of  facilities,  unity  in  the  super- 
orm  m  vision   of   recreational   activities,   and   a  fair 

ansas    lty.  chance  to  get  funds  sufficient  to  build  up,  in  time, 

a  system  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  city.  For  this  last  is  required 
a  continuous  study  of  the  growing  needs  of  the  city  by  those  who 
are  giving  special  thought  to  its  recreational  problems,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  these  recreational  needs  in  such  a  convincing  way 
that  funds  shall  be  forthcoming  to  meet  them  either  by  direct  ap- 
propriation, or  special  tax.  The  real  point  at  issue  is  the  administra- 
tion of  supervision.  There  is  no  question  about  the  administration 
of  facilities  used  in  recreation.  They  are  to  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  Park  Board,  School  Board  and  any  other  boards,  such  as  the 
Street  Department,  which  may  have  facilities  usable  at  certain  times 
for  recreation.  There  is  no  question  about  the  permanent  value  of 
the  Recreation  Commission  as  a  board  to  secure  cooperation  in  the 
further  development  of  facilities.  It  is  in  the  administration  of 
supervision  that  the  chief  lack  of  unity  is  noticeable  in  Kansas  City. 

Four  Plans  ^e   ^OUr  P*ans   ^or  tne   administration  of 

Possible  in  supervision  which  are  possible  under  present 

Kansas  Cit  conditions  in  Kansas  City  are  as  follows  :    ( 1 ) 

the  supervision  may  be  put  in  the  hands  of  one 
board  whose  work  already  touches  recreation,  such  as  the  Park 
Board,  School  Board,  or  Welfare  Board;  (2)  the  supervision  may 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Recreation  Commission,  whose  powers 
would  have  to  be  extended  for  this  purpose;  (3)  the  supervision 
may  be  provided  by  the  joint  hiring  of  the  supervisory  force  by  the 
Park  Board,  School  Board  and  Welfare  Board,  each  paying  for 
part  of  the  work ;  (4)  the  supervision  may  be  provided  by  the 
Recreation  Commission,  without  extension  of  its  powers,  by  the 
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use  of  funds  contributed  by  private  individuals.  We  shall  now 
consider  briefly  the  feasibility  and  difficulty  of  each  of  these  plans. 

Under  this  plan,  the  facilities  remain  in  the 

EiAeTpark  School   handS  °f  the  Park  Sch°01  Boards>  which 

1  xv  ic**  n  °  j°  acts  as  landlord,  and  the  supervision  would  be  in 
or  Welfare  Boards.  hands  q£  either  ^  Scho(^  Qr  Welfare 

Boards,  but  all  the  supervision  would  be  in  the  hands  of  one  board, 
and  unity  in  the  development  of  the  recreational  system  would  be 
possible.  This  is  like  the  first  form  of  joint  action  mentioned  above, 
as  used  in  other  cities.  This  plan  is  already  being  carried  out  par- 
tially in  Kansas  City.  The  Welfare  Board,  through  its  District 
Superintendents,  has  conducted  six  community  centers  in  school 
houses  under  this  plan,  and  the  Park  Board,  through  its  Supervisor 
of  Playgrounds,  has  carried  it  out  in  one  school  building.  In  these 
cases  the  facilities  have  been  furnished  by  one  board,  namely,  the 
School  Board,  while  the  supervision  has  been  under  the  auspices  of 
other  boards,  namely,  the  Welfare  and  Park  Boards.  One  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  plan  were  impossible  in  Kansas  City  which 
is  being  carried  out  in  other  cities,  and  being  carried  out  in  part  in 
Kansas  City  iself . 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  under  which 
of  the  three  boards  mentioned  supervision  should  be  unified,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  supervision  of  all  recreation  would  go  to 
the  Park  Board  in  Kansas  City.  It  is  already  supervising  some 
playgrounds,  and  has  in  mind  the  provision  of  a  certain  number  of 
recreation  houses  adapted  more  or  less  completely  for  indoor  recrea- 
tion work.  This  work  by  the  Park  Board  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
city,  and  a  part  of  any  complete  recreation  system  for  Kansas  City. 
But  the  Park  Board  has  other  large  problems  before  it,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  wonderful  boulevard  system  of  the  city,  and  of  non- 
neighborhood  parks,  requiring  little  supervision,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  soon,  if  ever,  be  able  to  furnish  adequate  recreation 
for  the  entire  city.  While  in  Chicago  the  supervision  of  recreation 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Park  Boards,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  Chicago  recently  the  School  Board  has  begun  to  furnish 
supervised  recreation  to  meet  some  of  the  deficiences  not  met  even 
by  Chicago's  elaborate  park  system.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  we  are  here  considering  the  development  of  a  system  of  recrea- 
tion which  will  be  in  time  for  Kansas  City  more  adequate  and  com- 
plete than  that  which  is  possible  for  Chicago,  for  its  needs,  under 
its  present  form  of  administration.  The  School  Board  is  not  yet 
ready  to  handle  the  supervision  of  all  recreation  in  Kansas  City. 
Jt  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  do  so  legally  without  an  enabling  act, 
such  as  has  be  e  n  passed  in  various  states.  While  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  secure  such  an  enabling  act  here,  any  more  than  in  other 
states,  the  lack  of  it  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
School  Board  to  handle  all  the  supervision  at  present.  It  is  also  a 
question  whether  it  would  have  the  funds  at  present  to  pay  for  such 
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supervision,  considering  the  extensions  which  it  is  contemplating  in 
the  way  of  vocational  training,  and  considering  the  fact  that  the 
Public  Library  is  supported  by  funds  of  the  School  Board.  While 
ultimately  it  may  seem  wise  to  put  the  supervision  of  recreation  in 
the  hands  of  the  School  Board,  it  does  not  at  present  seem  feasible 
in  Kansas  City. 

By  elimination  this  leaves  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  into 
whose  charge  the  supervision  of  all  public  recreation  for  the  present 
could  be  put  under  the  plan  of  unifying  the  supervision  of  recrea- 
tion in  the  hands  of  one  board.  The  Welfare  Board  is  already  doing 
considerable  supervision  of  recreation,  not  only  in  the  way  of  com- 
mercial recreation  in  the  dance  halls,  but  also  in  the  way  of  conduct- 
ing recreation  centers  in  school  buildings,  under  permits  from  the 
School  Board.  It  has  already  begun  to  organize  the  supervision  of 
these  winter  recreation  centers,  owing  to  the  work  which  it  has  done 
this  last  winter.  Furthermore,  the  Welfare  Board  has  information 
on  neighborhood  conditions  and  neighborhood  recreational  needs 
which  it  would  be  hard  for  any  other  board  to  duplicate,  without 
serious  waste  of  time  and  effort.  Through  its  District  Superintend- 
ents it  also  has  a  natural  point  of  contact  with  the  people  of  each 
neighborhood,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  which  would  make  the 
formation  of  clubs  and  the  development  of  various  forms  of  recrea- 
tion work  easier  than  for  the  employees  of  any  other  board  not  so 
equipped.  In  short,  under  any  plan  of  organization  in  Kansas  City, 
the  Welfare  Board  has  certain  indispensable  elements  to  contribute. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  placing  all  the  supervision  for  a  unified 
system  at  present  in  the  hands  of  either  the  Park  Board  or  the 
School  Board,  this  first  plan  of  administration  for  Kansas  City 
simmers  down,  for  the  present,  to  the  plan  of  putting  the  super- 
vision of  the  unified  system  in  the  hands  of  the  Welfare  Board, 
while  the  facilities  remain,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  Park 
Board  and  the  School  Board. 

Su  ervision  Under  P^an  1S  n^e  tne  second  form  of  joint 

th^Re'creation*  ^  act*on  *n  otner  cities,  the  facilities  being  in  the 
Commission""1  hands  of  their  respective  boards,  and  the  super- 
vision being  in  the  hands  of  a  board  specially 
organized  for  this  purpose.  To  put  this  plan  in  operation  in  Kansas 
City  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  ordinance  to  increase  the 
powers  of  the  Recreation  Commission,  and  to  place  in  their  hands 
the  funds  necessary  to  pay  for  supervision.  If,  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  plan  it  were  necessary  to  change  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  Recreation  Commission,  because  the  same  persons  could 
not  serve  on  the  Recreation  Commission  and  also  on  the  various 
boards  now  represented  thereon,  it  would  be  a  serious  handicap, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  chief  values  of  such  a  board  to  secure  the 
cooperation  among  the  different  boards  in  whose  hands  are  the 
facilities  to  be  used  in  recreation,and  in  whose  hands  those  facilities 
are  likely  always  to  remain.    Since  this  representative  character  of 
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the  Recreation  Commission  is  essential  to  its  work,  one  would  hesi- 
tate to  sacrifice  this  element  of  strength  in  the  commission  as  at 
present  constituted.  If  the  Recreation  Commission  cannot  get 
extended  powers  without  loss  of  its  representative  character,  it 
would  be  better  to  put  the  supervision  of  recreation  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  of  the  boards,  as  mentioned  under  the  first  plan,  and 
to  leave  the  Recreation  Commission  to  exert  a  real  influence  in  secur- 
ing cooperation  in  the  development  of  facilities  and  the  details  of 
supervision. 

Supervision  by  It  might  be  possible  for  the  Park,  School  and 

Joint  Hiring  by  the  Welfare  Boards  to  join,  through  the  Recrea- 
Park  School  and     ^on  Commission,  in  hiring  the  supervision.  If 
'  '  one  Superintendent  of  Recreation  for  the  entire 

city  were  thus  secured,  a  measure  of  unity  would 
be  possible.  While  such  a  superintendent  of  recreation  might  be 
chosen,  through  conference  of  the  various  boards  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Recreation  Commission,  he  would  really  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  boards  who  hired  him,  namely,  to  the  Park,  School, 
and  Welfare  Boards.  A  simpler  form  of  this  plan  was  proposed 
recently  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  the  Park  Board  were  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  the  Recreation  Superintendent,  and  the 
School  Board  agreed  to  pay  for  his  services  during  the  winter,  both 
boards  agreeing  on  the  same  man.  Under  this  plan  the  Park  Board 
would  pay  a  fraction  of  his  salary  for  his  help  on  playgrounds  and 
for  his  help  in  aligning  their  recreation  work  with  the  whole  city 
plan  for  recreation.  The  School  Board  would  pay  a  fraction  of 
this  Recreation  Superintendent's  salary  for  his  help  in  supervising 
the  recreation  of  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  for  help 
in  aligning  the  athletic,  school  gardening,  and  library  work  with 
the  whole  city  plan  for  recreation.  The  Welfare  Board  would  pay 
for  a  fraction  of  this  man's  salary  to  develop  the  recreation  center 
work  in  the  school  houses,  now  being  carried  on  under  the  Wel- 
fare Board,  and  for  help  in  aligning  its  supervision  of  commercial 
recreation  and  its  general  social  survey  with  the  city  plan  for  recrea- 
tion. 

This  plan  of  joint  hiring  presents  certain  difficulties.  It  is 
more  likely  to  work  out  successfully  in  a  city  like  Grand  Rapids, 
which  is  less  than  half  as  big  as  Kansas  City,  and  where  there  is  at 
present  no  public  supervision  of  commercial  recreation.  The  chief 
difficulty  of  this  plan  is  that  it  divides  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
superintendent  of  recreation.  He  would  be  responsible  to  three  dif- 
ferent boards,  with  the  Recreation  Commission  as  possible  go-be- 
tween in  each  case.  Under  such  a  plan  it  would  be  hard  to  define 
his  powers,  in  relation  to  other  employees  of  these  boards.  It  would 
be  hard  to  get  a  good  man  for  such  a  position  with  such  divided 
responsibility  and  with  such  indefiniteness  in  his  powers,  and  the 
getting  of  a  good  executive  is  the  crucial  thing  in  any  system.  With 
a  poor  man  in  such  a  position,  the  best  laid  plans  would  miscarry, 
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and  with  a  good  man  in  such  a  position,  comparatively  inadequate 
plans  would  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

.  .  A  fourth  plan  would  be  for  the  Recreation 

^cr'atiorT  Com  Commission,  from  funds  contributed  by  private 
mission1  from individuals,  to  secure  such  a  superintendent  of 
Private  Funds  recreation.   This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  being 

immediately  possible  of  execution.  The  man  so 
employed,  if  the  right  sort,  could  work  out  the  details  of  a  city-wide 
plan,  could  secure  such  developments  and  coordinations  as  were 
immediately  possible,  and  could,  by  showing  his  value,  later  secure 
a  position  under  city  employ. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  this  plan  would  be  that  such  a  worker, 
while  definitely  responsible  to  one  board,  namely,  the  Recreation 
Commission,  would  have  such  limited  powers  that  it  would  be  hard 
for  him  to  accomplish  very  much.  His  work  with  various  boards 
would  be  carried  on  only  at  their  courtesy  and  permission,  and  it 
would  be  even  harder  to  define  his  powers  than  under  the  previous 
plan,  where  each  board  contributed  to  his  salary.  Furthermore, 
public  recreation  is  not  permanently  an  object  to  be  supported  by 
private  philanthropy.  The  whole  tendency  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  to  provide  for  public  recreation  out  of  public  funds. 
Recreation  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  permanent  need,  like 
schools,  parks,  and  public  health  work.  Such  permanent  public 
needs  cannot  be  permanently  handled  in  an  adequate  fashion  by 
private  philanthropy,  although  such  private  philanthropy  is  often 
of  great  benefit  in  getting  such  work  started  and  demonstrating  its 
value. 

Of  the  four  plans  possible  for  Kansas  City, 

Conclusions.  ^  firgt  Qr  the  ^ond  jg  Hkdy  tQ  be  the 

form  ultimately  chosen,  that  is,  the  supervision  is  likely  to  be  put 
either  in  the  hands  of  some  one  board,  such  as  the  Park  Board, 
School  Board,  or  Welfare  Board,  or  such  supervision  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Recreation  Commission.  Plans  three  and  four  are 
temporary  expedients,  namely,  the  plans  for  the  joint  hiring  by 
three  different  boards,  or  by  private  funds.  If  possible,  it  is  best 
to  try  at  once  for  one  of  those  plans  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 
Since  supervision  under  the  Recreation  Commission  is  not  at  present 
feasible,  this  means  that  supervision  should  be  unified  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  board  whose  work  already  touches  recreation.  For 
the  reasons  noted  under  the  discussion  of  the  first  plan,  it  seems 
that  supervision  could  at  present  be  best  unified  under  the  Welfare 
Board,  the  School  Board  not  yet  being  ready  for  the  supervision 
of  a  comprehensive  system,  the  Park  Board  always  contributing 
largely  to  a  recreation  system,  but  never  being  able  to  furnish  such 
a  system  alone.  If  later  it  seems  best  to  transfer  this  unified  super- 
vision to  the  School  Board  or  the  Recreation  Commission,  that  is 
a  later  problem.  At  present  the  best  way  of  getting  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  supervision  is  to  put  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  Welfare 
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Board.  If  these  plans  are  impossible,  one  of  the  temporary  expedi- 
ents must  be  chosen.  Of  these  the  joint  hiring  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Recreation  by  the  Park,  School  and  Welfare  Boards,  through  the 
Recreation  Commission,  is  best,  because  by  being  hired  by  these  dif- 
ferent boards,  he  would  secure  some  real  power  therefrom.  I 
realize  that  forms  of  administration  have  to  grow ;  that  certain 
developments  are  not  now  possible  that  will  be  possible  in  five  years, 
but  in  trying  to  build  up  an  adequate  system  for  Kansas  City,  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  which  form  is  likely  to  be  most  permanently 
valuable,  and  to  work  toward  that  form. 

Note. — After  finishing  the  dictation  of  this  report  T  noticed  that  its  con- 
clusions as  to  the  method  of  administration  are  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Francis 
H.  McLean,  who  as  Field  Secretary,  Charity  Organization  Department, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  in  November,  1910,  made  a  "Survey  of  Kansas 
City's  Charitable  Needs  and  Resources."  His  report  was  printed  in  the  1911 
report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  On  page  45  of  that  report  Mr. 
McLean  says :  "While  it  may  be  necessary  that  a  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission should  be  created  by  the  city  in  order  to  map  out  a  comprehensive 
plan,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  administration  of  such  a  plan,  after  its  adop- 
tion, might  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  department  of  your  Board." 
While  my  own  conclusions  were  arrived  at  independently,  I  was  glad  to  learn 
that  in  their  main  feature  they  agree  with  those  of  Mr.  McLean. 

Rowland  Haynes, 


APPENDIX  A. 

Directory  of  Private  Institutions  Furnishing  Some 

Recreation 

Prepared  by  F.  R.  Johnson,  Supt.  Research  Bureau, 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

These  institutions  are  divided  into  three  classes  and  are  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  under  each  subhead. 

CLASS  A. 

Philanthropic  institutions,  including  Social  Settlements,  Churches, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Boy  Scouts. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Location. — Headquarters  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tenth  and  Oak  Streets. 

Forms  of  Recreation. — Story  telling,  games,  drills,  woodcraft, 
instruction  in  first  aid  to  injured,  hikes,  field  meets. 

A^ges  and  Sex  of  Participants. — Boys  Up  to  and  including  high 
school  age. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation. — At  present  (March  1,  1912) 
eight  troops,  enrollment  of  300. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants. — No  estimate. 
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Central  Presbyterian  Chapel  and  Settlement  House. 

Location — Tracy  and  Fifth  street. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Reading  room,  gymnasium,  instrumental  music. 

Ages  and  Sex  of  Participants — Both  sexes,  all  ages. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Number  not  determined. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants  Furnished — No  estimate. 

Churches. 

The  following  churches  in  Kansas  City  have  gymnasiums.  This  list 
may  not  be  entirely  complete,  but  includes  almost  all. 

1.  Baptist  Churches — Central  Baptist  Church,  Olive  and  Ninth  streets. 
First  Baptist  Church,  Linwood  boulevard  and  Park  avenue. 

2.  Christian  Churches — Hyde  Park  Christian  Church,  8  Westport  avenue. 
Independence  Boulevard  Christian  Church,  Independence  boulevard  and 

Gladstone,  has  perhaps  the  best  "plant"  of  any  church  in  the  West, 
including  a  gymnasium  with  basketball  court  and  a  mammoth  swimming 
pool. 

Jackson  Avenue  Christian  Church,  Jackson  avenue  and  Seventeenth  street. 
Linwood  Boulevard  Christian  Church,  Linwood  boulevard  and  Forest. 
Wabash  Avenue  Christian  Church,  Wabash  and  Twenty-seventh  streets. 

3.  Congregational  Churches — First  Congregational  Church,  Admiral  boule- 

vard and  Highland. 
Metropolitan  Church,  Twenty-first  and  Jefferson  streets. 

4.  Presbyterian  Churches — Grace  Presbyterian  Church,  Benton  boulevard 

and  Eighth  street. 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Westport  avenue  and  Wyandotte. 

5.  Miscellaneous — Central  Methodist  Church,  Eleventh  and  Paseo. 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  Fortieth  and  Harrison  streets. 

No  statistics  can  be  furnished  as  to  the  attendance  or  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  recreation  furnished.  These  gymnasiums  in  large  measure  fur- 
nish the  basis  for  the  activities  of  the  Sunday  School  Athletic  League. 

Institutional  Church. 

Location — Admiral  boulevard  and  Holmes  street. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Gymnasium,  club  work,  military  drill,  playground, 
outing  work. 

Ages  and  Sex  of  Participants — Both  sexes  from  six  years  to  maturity. 
Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Report  for  1911  estimates  1,200  chil- 
dren reached. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — About  one-half. 

Jewish  Educational  Institute. 

Location — Admiral  boulevard  and  Harrison  street. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Lectures,  musical  entertainments,  dancing,  gym- 
nasium clubs  and  classes,  theatricals,  club  work,  playground. 

Ages  and  Sex  of  Participants — All  ages,  both  sexes,  from  childhood  to 
maturity. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Recreational  features  reach  1,500,  esti 
mate. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — Almost  all  of  a  large 
percentage. 

Kansas  City  Day  Nursery. 

Location — 1326  Charlotte  street. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Playground,  story  telling. 

Ages  and  Sex  of  Participants — Both  sexes,  kindergarten  age. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Thirty-five. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — Practically  all. 
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Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society. 

Location — 2340  West  Prospect  Place. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Playground,  story  telling. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Both  sexes,  kindergarten  age. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Thirty-five. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — Practically  all. 

Sunday  School  Athletic  League. 

Location — Headquarters  at  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Basketball,  indoor  baseball,  tennis,  swimming, 
track. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Young  men  and  boys. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — About  1,000. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — No  estimate. 

Thomas  H.  Swope  Settlement. 

Location — 1608  Campbell  street. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Lectures,  clubs,  musical  rehearsals,  folk  dancing, 
gymnasium,  games,  story  telling,  playground. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — All  ages  of  both  sexes,  though  mostly 
children. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Two  thousand,  estimate. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — Perhaps  one-third. 

Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute. 

Location — 1111  West  Twenty-ninth  street. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Gymnasium  with  classes  for  different  ages,  game 
room,  moving  pictures  outside  in  summer  time. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Both  sexes  up  to  maturity. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Institute  reaches  1,000  families ;  not 
all  furnished  recreation. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — Perhaps  one-half. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Location — Tenth  and  Oak  streets. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Gymnasium  work  of  all  kinds  with  classes,  swim- 
ming, track,  basketball,  handball,  boxing,  wrestling,  volleyball,  indoor  base- 
ball, billiards,  socials. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Boys  from  twelve  and  up,  and  also  adults; 
classes  for  business  men. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Membership  of  2,767  on  May  1,  1911; 
in  addition  boys'  department  with  739;  from  October  1,  1911,  to  March  1, 
1912,  1,110  in  gymnasium  classes  with  300  additional  participants. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — Difficult  to  estimate;  at 
least  one-half. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Location — 1020  McGee  street. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Gymnasium,  games,  pool,  parties,  tennis,  basket- 
ball, handball,  baseball  fancy  dancing,  summer  camp,  swimming. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Girls  and  young  women. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — One  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  enrolled,  one  form  or  another. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — Very  considerable;  more 
than  one-half. 
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CLASS  B  CLUBS. 

Country  Club. 

Location — Fifty-second  and  Broadway. 
Forms  of  Recreation — Golf,  parties. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Limited  to  members;  mostly  business 
men  and  families. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Membership  of  315. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — Not  estimated. 

Evanston  Club. 

Location — Sixty-third  and  Cleveland. 
Forms  of  Recreation — Golf,  tennis,  parties. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Limited  to  members;  mostly  business  men 
and  families. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Membership  of  275. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — Not  estimated. 

Kansas  City  Athletic  Club. 

Location — 1016  Central. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Baseball,  basketball,  indoor  baseball,  handball, 
track,  tennis,  swimming,  special  classes. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Membership  very  largely  composed  of 
business  men. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Membership  of  1,000. 
Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — On  physical  side,  prac- 
tically all ;  no  estimate  as  to  percentage  of  all  forms  of  recreation. 

Kansas  City  Turn-Verein. 

Location — 1325  East  Fifteenth  street. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Gymnasium,  playground,  dancing,  classes  in  all 
forms  of  gymnastics. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Both  sexes,  all  ages  from  six  years  and  up. 

Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Membership  of  700,  but  others  ef- 
fected bring  total  up  to  1,000. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — Not  estimated. 

Kansas  City  Women's  Athletic  Club. 

Location — 1013-15  Grand  avenue. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Gymnasium,  games,  dancing,  aesthetic  dancing. 
Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Adult  women. 
Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Membership  of  375. 
Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — On  physical  side,  prac- 
tically all ;  no  estimate  as  to  percentage  of  all  forms  of  recreation. 

CLASS  C.    SPECIAL  SEASONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 
Big  Brothers'  Camp. 

Location — At  the  Little  Blue. 

Forms  of  Recreation — Swimming  and  all  forms  of  outdoor  sports. 
Age  and  Sex  of  Participants — Mainly  boys  of  the  adolescent  age. 
Individuals  Receiving  Recreation — Two  hundred  and  fifty  last  season. 
Per  Cent  of  Total  Recreation  of  Participants — The  boys  generally  stay 
at  the  camp  about  two  weeks. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Distribution  of  Public  Recreational  Facilities  in  Kansas  City, 

April,  1912. 


Prepared  by 

Fred  F.  McClure,  Superintendent  of  Recreation  Department,  Board  of 

Public  Welfare. 


Ward. 

Acres. 

Population. 

Per  Cent  of  Total 
Population. 

Playgrounds. 

Schools. 

Churches. 

Total. 

Persons  per  acre. 

First  

960 

15,624 

6.3 

4 

9 

14 

16 

520 

14,134 

5.7 

3 

15 

19 

27 

840 

15,624 

6.3 

4 

11 

16 

18 

1,820 

15,872 

6.4 

7 

18 

26 

8 

Fifth  

4,465 

14,632 

5.9 

4 

20 

26 

3 

Sixth.  

1,280 

15,128 

6.1 

5 

19 

25 

11 

1,360 

15,376 

6.2 

5 

18 

24 

11 

Eighth  

880 

14,632 

5.9 

4 

17 

22 

16 

Ninth  

980 

16,864 

6.8 

3 

8 

12 

17 

Tenth  

800 

16,120 

6.5 

2 

7 

10 

20 

680 

15,624 

6.3 

4 

10 

15 

22 

800 

18,602 

7.5 

0 

5 

9 

14 

23 

5,920 

14,880 

6.0 

1 

7 

17 

25 

2 

9,710 

13,888 

5.6 

0 

3 

11 

14 

1 

Fifteenth  

3,460 

15,376 

6.2 

0 

8 

9 

17 

4 

4,207 

15,624 

6.3 

0 

6 

10 

16 

3 

Totals  

38,682 

248,000 

100.0 

13 

74 

208 

295 

Note.— The  figures  on  population  are  estimates  based  on  the  number 
of  voters  and  differ  slightly  from  the  1910  census  quoted  in  Table  VI. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Social  Centers  in  the  Public  Schools. 

By 

C.  C.  Stillman,  District  Superintendent  West  Side  District,  Board  of 

Public  Welfare. 

The  use  of  public  school  buildings  as  social  centers  in  Kansas 
City  was  brought  about  on  the  initiative  of  the  district  superintend- 
ents of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Upon  application  by  the  former,  the  latter 
granted  the  use  of  buildings,  and  in  addition  furnished  heat,  light, 
janitor  service,  also  supervision  by  teachers.  The  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  outlined  programs,  furnished  speakers,  club  leaders,  enter- 
tainers, advertised  meetings,  and  in  some  instances  secured  needed 
money  by  popular  subscription. 

The  principal  activities  are  comprehended  in  the  following: 

1.  Lectures  and  addresses. 

Among  the  subjects  of  the  same  may  be  mentioned:  "United 
Action,"  "Contagious  Diseases,'  '"Life  of  American  Citizens,"  "The 
Need  of  Playgrounds,"  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives  in  Kansas 
City,"  "The  Self-Supporting  Girl,"  "What  Mothers  Ought  to  Tell 
Adolescent  Children,"  "Home  and  School  Gardening,"  "Health  of 
the  Children,"  etc. 

2.  Concerts  and  entertainments. 

a.  Vocal  and  instrumental.    The  very  best  musicians  of  the 
city  have  spent  time,  talent  and  trouble  to  delight  community  clubs. 

b.  Reading.   Professional  readers  have  been  likewise  generous. 

c.  Motion  pictures  and  stereopticons. 

d.  Monologists. 

e.  Story-telling — scout,  Indian,  juvenile. 

s  f.    Community  parties  with  refreshments. 

3.  Clubs. 

a.  Boys'. 

b.  Young  men's. 

c.  Girls'. 

d.  Mothers'. 

4.  Miscellaneous. 

a.  Spelling  bees. 

b.  Arithmetic  contests. 

c.  Club  singing  by  children. 

d.  Class  drills. 

e.  Gymnastics  and  calisthenics. 

f.  Sewing — making  own  clothes,  use  of  sewing  machines,  darn- 
ing, etc. 

g.  Parliamentary  procedure. 

h.  Dramatics. 

The  schools  opened  by  request  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
were  Switzer,  Greenwood,  Benton,  Garrison  (negro),  Emerson, 
Karnes,  Morse  and  Adams. 

Besides  these  the  Holy  Rosary  (parochial)  was  opened  for 
meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Forty-nine  meetings  of  all  kinds  have  been  held  with  a  total 
attendance  of  13,150.  Thirty-two  addresses  on  health,  educational 
and  popular  topics  have  been  delivered.    Seventeen  club  and  group 
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meetings  have  been  held.  Six  concerts  of  a  very  high  order  have 
been  given. 

The  value  to  the  community  of  these  meetings  is  not  open  to 
question.  One  result  is  the  coming  to  self -consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  development  of  the  community  idea  and 
the  fostering  of  local  pride.  The  opportunity  to  touch  the  family 
as  a  unit,  bringing  school  children  in  contact  with  parents  and  teach- 
ers at  the  same  time,  is  afforded  by  no  other  movement  to  the  same 
degree.  Kansas  City  has  gone  far  enough  in  this  work  to  demon- 
strate that  she  will  take  her  place  in  line  with  other  progressive 
American  municipalities  in  the  legitimate  use  of  public  school  prop- 
erty in  the  interests  of  a  broad  and  liberal  education. 


PART  TWO.    SURVEY  OF  COMMERCIAL  RECREATION 
OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


By 

Fred  F.  McClure,  Superintendent  of  the   Recreation  Department,  Board 

of  Public  Welfare. 
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Recreation  in 


1 .  Introduction. 

Streets  and  buildings  demand  so  much  space 
in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  city  that  little 
1  e    1  y'  play  space  is  left.     Buildings  are  located  as 

closely  together  as  the  law  will  permit.  Yard  space  is  left,  in  most 
cases,  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  where  ashes,  trash  and  garbage 
accummulate.  This  is  often  the  child's  only  play  space — if  not  this, 
the  street  or  alley.  Games  cannot  well  be  played  on  the  street, 
because  of  physical  danger,  danger  to  property  and  interference 
from  traffic.  The  small,  stuffy  rooms  of  the  poorer  homes  are  used 
only  for  shelter,  and  the  family  is  separated  in  its  recreation.  The 
child  takes  to  the  street,  congested  with  traffic  and  lined  with  saloons, 
questionable  exhibitions  and  shops.  In  such  surroundings,  the  parent 
is  powerless  to  protect  the  child  from  that  which  too  many  times 
results  in  its  physical  and  moral  destruction. 

Street  Loiterin  ^  °  tnose  f°rtunates  who  have  funds,  ample 

recreation  is  provided.  To  those  unfortunates 
who  cannot  afford  such  luxury,  only  idling  on  the  streets  and  in 
public  places  remains.  Such  practice  is  productive  only  of  evil. 
In  a  city  about  (lie  size  of  Kansas  City,  an  investigation  conducted 
by  llie  Police  Department  revealed  1,646  girls  "in  the  first  bloom 
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of  their  youth  and  innocence"  loitering  on  the  streets  between  the 
hours  of  10:30  and  2:30  A.  M.  These  girls  were  under  the  age  of 
18.  The  investigators  did  not  count  the  bad  girls,  not  the  girls  in 
the  dance  hall,  nor  in  the  theatre,  not  those  who  were  properly 
escorted,  not  those  who  were  with  some  definite  purpose,  but  just 
girls  who  were  idling  along,  seeking  some  diversion,  some  amuse- 
ment, girls  who  were  loitering  on  the  edge  of  that  precipice  over 
which  so  many  fall  to  destruction. 

.j  Courts,  reformatories  and  hospitals  are  main- 

^fni  e  tained  by  the  masses  without  question  as  to  the 

e  mquency.  necessity.    Can  the  same  be  said  of  playgrounds, 

one  of  the  child's  character  schools?  Juvenile  delinquency  is  fre- 
quently the  direct  result  of  inadequate  provision  for  healthy  play 
for  the  child.  The  street  gang  loafs  in  the  pool  hall  and  near  the 
saloon,  because  its  members  have  grown  up  under  this  environment, 
instead  of  in  the  atmosphere  of  healthy  play.  The  community  has 
neglected  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  public  recreational  facilities, 
and  as  a  result  has  been  compelled  to  expend  vast  sums  of  money 
for  reformatories  and  hospitals,  and  must  care  for  a  great  army  of 
delinquents  who  would,  many  of  them,  have  made  good  citizens, 
had  they  been  properly  instructed  and  guided  when  young.  Often 
industrial  conditions  take  the  father  and  the  mother  from  the  home 
as  wage  earners,  and  the  community  must  look  after  the  children. 

H   r   t«  Disastrous  results  from  street  and  alley  play, 

Comm  r  *al'z  d  made  apparent  in  the  court  records,  have  awak- 
ened the  masses  to  the  need  of  public  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Private  interests  have  not  been  slow  to  realize  the 
demand  of  the  masses  for  recreation.  They  long  ago  recognized 
the  opportunity  for  financial  gain  through  commercial  places  of 
amusement.  They  have  catered  to  every  age  and  every  taste  so 
that  every  person  that  can  afford  to  pay  has  been  reached.  These 
places,  operated  solely  for  financial  gain,  have  accumulated  some 
features  very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The 
pool  hall,  the  dance  hall,  the  motion  picture  show,  skating  rink, 
theatre,  etc.,  are  in  our  midst,  furnishing  an  unsupervised  recrea- 
tion that,  in  some  instances,  is  physically  unsafe,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, demoralizing.  In  the  unsupervised  dance  hall  are  found  the 
prostitute  and  cadet,  known  to  the  management  in  many  cases,  ming- 
ling with  and  recruiting  young  girls  to  a  life  of  shame.  The  pool 
hall  is  often  the  loitering  place  for  idle  boys,  and  a  headquarters  for 
the  gang.  The  motion  picture  show  with  unrestricted  films,  dark- 
ness and  bad  ventilation,  and  an  attendance  larger  than  all  other 
exhibitions  combined,  is  a  menace.  The  theatre,  with  its  exhibition 
appealing  to  the  sensual  impulses,  and  other  forms  of  commercial 
amusement  with  demoralizing  features,  are  the  natural  result  of 
sharp  competition  in  quest  of  money.  Places  of  commercial  amuse- 
ment can  be  operated  on  a  clean,  paying  basis. 
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Supervision 
Necessary. 


If  the  citizens  of  any  community  expect  a 
good  crop  of  citizens,  they  cannot  longer  remain 
indifferent  to  the  safety  of  the  children.  They 
must  exercise  such  supervision  as  may  be  necessary  to  guarantee 
wholesome  conditions  for  children.  Curiosity,  one  of  the  dominant 
traits  in  our  make-up,  develops  early  in  the  child.  After  a  thorough 
exploration  of  its  immediate  surroundings,  new  conquests  are  sought. 
As  age  increases,  the  range  of  exploration  increases,  until  it  eventu- 
ally includes  those  places  dressed  out  in  gay  colors,  pleasing  to  the 
eye — candy  shops,  penny  arcades,  dance  halls,  and  numerous  places 
where  expense  has  not  been  spared  to  attract  patronage.  In  these 
places,  the  child  gets  its  early,  lasting  impressions. 

Early  in  the  playground  movement,  the  un- 
supervised playground  proved  the  rallying  point 
of  disorder  in  the  neighborhood.  Supervisors 
were  placed  in  charge,  with  the  results  measuring  far  beyond  the 
early  hopes.  These  places  became  schools  for  developing  the  char- 
acter and  body,  with  an  ever  increasing  attendance.  Places  of  com- 
mercial recreation  must  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  hands  of  those  interested  most  in  the  welfare  of  the 
child  and  the  community.  Their  legitimate  financial  value  will  not 
deteriorate.  A  department  of  carefully  selected  people  should  be 
equipped  with  authority  to  insure  clean  places  of  commercial  amuse- 
ment 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Commercial  Amusements 


Standards  of 
Recreation. 


WARD 

Acres 

|  Population 

Motion  Picture 
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Penny  Arcades  |i 

V. 
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Skating  Rinks 
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5 

2 
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1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

410 

Map  of  Commercial  Recreation,  prepared  by  the  Recreation  Department, 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
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2.    Extent  and  Nature  of  Commercial  Recreations. 

Commercial  recreation  exceeds  all  other  recreations  in  extent 
and  influence  in  the  community. 

Six  Million  Dollars  Spent  for  Amusement  in  One  Year  in  Kansas  City. 

Annual  Attendance  Cost 

Motion  picture  shows  23,351,328  @  .06  $1,401,079.68 

Theaters                                                      3,780,000  @  .45  1,701,000.00 

Dance  halls                                                  596,376  @  .50  298,188.00 

River  excursion  boats                                      64,000  @  .25  16,000.00 

Pool  halls                                                  7,976,124  @  .20  1,595,224.80 

Skating  rinks                                                  126,000  @  .25  31,500.00 

Penny  arcades                                              2,475,200  @  .10  247,520.00 

Shows  "Men  Only"  or  freak  exhibitions....     187,200  @  .10  18,720.00 

Shooting  galleries                                           405,600  @  .05  20,280.00 

Bowling  alleys                                                109,200  @  .10  10,920.00 

Amusement  parks  (two  baseball  parks,  two 

concession  parks)                                    1,991,780  @  ...  669,605.00 

41,062,808  $6,010,037.48 
Length  of  Season  and  Attendance  by  Weeks. 

Weekly  Season 

Kind                                   Attendance  Season  Attendance 

Motion  picture  shows  449,064  52  weeks  23,351,328 

Theaters  105,000  36  weeks  3,780,000 

Dance  halls                                    16,566  36  weeks  ■  596,376 

River  Excursion  boats                      4,000  16  weeks  64,000 

Pool  halls  153,387  52  weeks  7,976,124 

Skating  rinks                                    3,500  36  weeks  126,000 

Penny  arcades                                 47,600  52  weeks  2,475,200 

Shows  "Men  Only"  or  freak  exhi- 
bitions                                         3,600  52  weeks  187,200 

Shooting  galleries                              7,800  52  weeks  405,600 

Bowling  alleys                                  2,100  52  weeks  109,200 

Amusement    parks    (two  baseball 

parks,  two  concession  parks...  1,991,780 

41,062,808 

Social  clubs,  amateur  baseball,  municipal  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  medical  museums  are  not  included  in  the  above  tables,  though 
figures  giving  some  idea  of  the  attendance  on  these  forms  of  recrea- 
tion are  given  on  pages  27-64-28,  84-34-31,  32. 

Moral  Grading  of  Commercial  Recreation. 

Ater  noting  the  maturity  and  impressionability  of  the  attendants 
at  various  kinds  of  commercial  amusements,  and  listing  carefully  the 
objectionable  features  in  each  kind,  the  following  rating  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  amusements,  in  proportion  to  their  moral  worth,  is 
submitted  as  representing  an  opinion  based  on  very  careful  study: 

Grading  In  relation 
Percentage  of  total     to  total  attendance  Percentage 
Kind  Attendance  Good  Bad  of  Good 

Motion  picture  shows. . .       56.8  44.872        11.928  79. 

Theaters   9.3  6.696         2.604  72. 

Dance  halls   1.4  .3234        1.0766  23.1 

River  excursion  boats..         .1  .0077         .0923  7.7 
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Pool  halls  

Skating  rinks  

Penny  arcades  

Shows  "Men  Only". 
Shooting  galleries.  . 

Bowling  alleys  

Amusement  Parks.  . 
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.7623 
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3.4839 


.1377 
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84.7 
77.1 
71.1 


100. 


67.9564 


32.0436 


Medical  museums,  social  clubs,  wine  gardens,  chop  suey  restaur- 
ants and  saloons  are  not  graded.  No  figures  on  attendance  at  these 
places  was  obtained.  They  would  undoubtedly  lower  the  average  of 
good,  wholsome  recreation. 


Why  pollute  this,  stream  of  happiness? 

The  32  per  cent  consists  of  intemperance,  obscenity,  sugges- 
tions of  crime,  dissipation,  late  hours,  representing  an  expenditure 


Money  expended  by  patrons  after  paying  passage  on  excursion 
boats,  in  shows  for  men,  or  freak  exhibitions,  are  not  included  in  the 
above  figure. 


Eliminate  the  bad  by  supervision.  Only  the  small  shaded  sec- 
tion is  supervised.  14.5  per  cent  of  commercial  recreation  is  under 
supervision. 


A.  Dance  halls  are  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

B.  The  following  named  recreations  are  not  supervised :  Mo- 
tion picture  shows,  theatres,  river  excursion  boats,  pool  halls,  skat- 
ing rinks,  penny  arcades,  side  shows  or  freak  exhibitions,  shooting 
galleries,  bowling  alleys,  amusement  parks. 


Wholesome  Amusement  68  per  cent. 


Bad   32  per  cent. 


of  $1,923,211.99. 


Supervision  of  Commercial  Recreation. 
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Year  ending 
April  18,  1912. 


3.    Dance  Halls. 

Supervision  of  dance  halls,  April  18,  1911,  to  April  15,  1912. 
16,566  people  attend  the  dance  halls  weekly. 
The  only  supervised  commercial  recreation. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  statistics  for  the  year : 
49  dance  halls  in  operation. 
2,205  dances  were  inspected. 

6  dances  without  permits  closed. 
26  permits  were  refused. 
504  permits  were  issued. 
4  permits  were  revoked. 
$938.00  fees  collected, 
$1,302.00  paid  out  for  inspection. 

222  young  girls  reported  and  investigated. 
14  young  girls'  cases  in  Juvenile  Court. 
73  special  investigations. 
4  exhibitions  of  dancing  closed. 

Instructions  to  Inspectors  of  Public  Dances. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  Dance  Hall  Ordinance  given  below: 
AN  ORDINANCE  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC 

DANCE  HALLS;  PROHIBITING  THE  SALE  OR  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  THEREIN. 

Be  it  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City: 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  keep  a  public  dance 
house  within  the  limits  of  Kansas  City  which  shall  be  open  promiscuously 
to  the  public  either  upon  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee,  or  otherwise, 
without  a  written  permit  issued  to  it  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  and  Chief  of  Police.  No  person  shall  knowingly  let  or  lease 
to  any  other,  any  room  or  building  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on,  or  keeping 
therein,  any  public  dance,  to  which  the  public  are  invited  promiscously  to 
attend  either  upon  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  or  otherwise,  unless  a 
permit  shall  have  first  been  obtained  by  lessee  under  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  Chief  of 
Police  shall  have  the  power  to  recall  and  cancel  all  or  any  of  such  permits. 
In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Chief  of  Police  as  to  the  issuance  or  revocation  of  any 
permit,  the  facts  in  such  case  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  it  shall 
become  his  duty  to  decide  for  or  against  the  issuance  or  revocation  of  said 
permit. 

Sec.  3.  No  wine,  beer  or  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold,  given  away 
or  distributed  in  any  public  dance  house  or  any  premises  adjoining  or  con- 
nected therewith. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00),  not  more  than  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  ($500.00),  and  upon  such  conviction  any  permits  held  by  him  shall 
become  forfeited  ipso  facto  and  forthwith  cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect. 

Sec.  5.  All  ordinances,  or  parts  of  ordinances,  in  conflict  with  this  ordi- 
nance are,  insofar  as  they  conflict,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  August  20,  1910.  Dartus  A.  Brown,  Mayor. 


Instructions  to  Inspectors  of  Public  Dances. 


The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  will  only  sign  permits 
for  such  as  agree  to  submit  to  the  oversight  of  the  Board's  inspectors,  and 
the  inspector  is  authorized  to  revoke  the  permits  at  any  time  the  dance  is 
improperly  conducted. 

You  are  the  judge  of  what  is  proper,  but  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered  for  your  general  guidance: 

1.  The  halls  must  be  brightly  lighted  during  all  the  time  they  are  in  use, 
and  no  so-called  "shadow  dances"  or  "moonlight"  dances  are  proper. 

2.  No  undue  familiarity  or  improper  forms  of  dancing  between  partners 
should  be  tolerated.  The  lady  should  place  her  right  hand  on  her  partner's 
arm  and  not  on  his  shoulder,  and  partners  should  keep  their  bodies  free 
from  each  other. 

3.  People  under  the  influence  of  liquor  should  not  be  permitted  in  the 

hall. 

4.  Dances  should  close  not  later  than  12  o'clock  unless  given  special 
permission  for  a  special  occasion  to  continue  later. 

5.  The  practice  of  going  out  and  in  at  the  hall  during  the  course  of  the 
evening,  on  the  part  of  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  has  been  so  closely  con- 
nected with  intemperance  and  other  evils  that  those  in  charge  of  the  dances 
should  put  a  stop  to  it  by  charging  the  regular  admission  fee  for  each  and 
every  admission  and  giving  no  pass-out  checks. 

6.  Age  Limit  for  Girls.— Girls  under  17  years  of  age  should  not  be 
admitted  unless  escorted  by  their  parents  or  legal  guardian.  If  in  doubt 
about  the  ages  of  young  girls,  take  their  names  and  addresses  and  we  will 
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look  them  up.  In  case  girls  present  written  permissions  for  their  parents, 
the  management  should  not  recognize  it  until  it  has  been  verified  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

7.  Smoking,  profanity  or  boisterous  conduct  in  the  dance  hall  should 
not  be  permitted. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  this  department  to  suppress  dancing  under 
healthful  conditions,  but  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  objectionable  fea- 
tures. Dancing  is  exceedingly  popular  with  the  adolescents  of  both 
sexes,  though  as  a  social  problem,  it  relates  particularly  to  the 
feminine  sex.  The  problem  most  difficult  to  solve  in  the  supervision 
of  dance  halls  is  the  elimination  of  the  prostitute  and  the  man  who 
attends  for  the  purpose  of  finding  his  prey.  The  inspectors  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  to  eliminate  this  class  of  patrons.  Girls 
under  17  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  in  the  dance  halls,  unless  they 
are  with  the  person  legally  responsible  for  them.  Intoxicating  liquor 
is  prohibited.  All  dances  must  close  not  later  than  12  o'clock,  mid- 
night. The  management  is  held  to  a  strict  compliance  of  the  ordin- 
ance and  established  rules,  and  failure  on  his  part  to  cooperate  with 
the  department  is  cause  for  the  revocation  of  his  permit.  Club, 
fraternal  order  and  reception  dances  in  dancing  academies  are  sub- 
ject to  supervision,  as  well  as  the  dances  attended  by  the  general 
public.  One  year  ago  as  many  as  52  young  girls  were  reported  by 
the  inspectors  in  one  month.  Now,  18  in  one  month  is  a  fair  aver- 
age. An  index  record  of  such  cases  is  kept,  accessible  only  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

An  ordinance  for  the  supervision  of  dance  halls  and  skating 
rinks  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  dance  hall  ordin- 
ance. It  embodies  all  that  is  in  the  old  ordinance,  and  provides  that 
the  management  of  the  place  pay  an  inspection  fee  of  $1.00  for  each 
date  of  operation.  Minors  under  the  age  of  18  years  are  not 
allowed  in  the  hall,  and  a  penalty  is  provided  for  any  person  falsely 
representing  himself  to  be  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  minor. 
Any  person  carrying  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  hall  may  be  pun- 
ished. 

4.    Motion  Picture  Shows. 

In  one  day  12,573  children  under  the  age  of  16  attended  motion 
in  Kansas  City. 

In  one  day  12,573  children  under  the  age  of  16  attend  motion 
picture  shows  in  Kansas  City. 

The  total  weekly  attendance  of  motion  picture  shows  is  four 
times  that  of  vaudeville,  melodrama,  burlesque  and  legitimate  drama. 

Motion  picture  films  on  exhibition  in  Kansas  City  portray  mur- 
der, suicide,  extreme  brutality,  crime  exalted  and  immorally  sug- 
gestive situations. 

Most  of  the  films  passing  through  the  regular  film  exchanges 
are  not  objectionable.  A  number  of  films  are  exhibited  in  the  local 
motion  picture  shows  that  are  privately  owned  and  exploited.  They 
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are  as  a  rule  too  much  of  a  risk  for  the  regular  film  exchanges  to 
handle.  Supervision  of  motion  picture  shows,  providing  for  a 
censorship  of  films,  will  eliminate  such  objectionable  pictures. 

Lectures  purported  to  be  moral  lessons  and  illustrated  by  slides 
are  featured  in  several  local  picture  shows.  "Chinatown  at  Mid- 
night," featuring  the  Elsie  Siegel  murder  mystery,  the  tong  club  at 
work,  opium  dens,  and  girls  sold  into  white  slavery ;  "The  White 
Slave  Traffic,"  featuring  the  horrors  of  selling  white  girls,  white 
slavery  in  Japan,  country  girls  in  the  city,  and  their  experience  there ; 
"The  James  Boys  in  Missouri,"  the  life  and  adventures  of  the 
famous  band,  the  bandits  covering  the  engineer  and  fireman,  and 
the  hold-up  in  the  gambling  resort ;  "The  Belle  Starr  Gang,"  featur- 
ing the  life  and  adventures  of  the  famous  woman  bandit ;  this  last 


film  accompanied  by  a  sumptuous  display  of  guns,  revolvers,  knives, 
saddles  and  ropes.  "The  Henry  Clay  Beattie  Murder,"  giving  a 
full  story  of  the  case,  was  featured  by  a  foyer  display  of  a  large 
picture  of  Beulah  Binford,  and  pictures  and  newspaper  clippings 
of  the  case.  Lurid  handbills  are  passed  to  school  children.  One 
film,  "Temptations  of  a  Great  City,"  was  advertised  by  such  a 
handbill,  with  the  following  quotations :  "Wine,  women  and  gayety 
encompass  his  downfall.  Sowing  wild  oats.  See  the  great  cafe 
scene,  trap  infested  road  to  youth,  and  the  gilded  spider  webs  that 
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are  set  in  a  great  city  after  dark."  At  the  present  time,  there  is  no 
law  that  enables  the  authorities  to  suppress  such  objectionable 
pictures.  The  following  ordinance  is  proposed  for  the  regulation 
of  pictures  on  exhibition  in  a  public  place. 

No.  7398. 

AN  ORDINANCE  REGULATING  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES, 
PROHIBITING  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  IMPROPER  PICTURES 
AND  PRESCRIBING  THE  PUNISHMENT  FOR  THE  VIOLA- 
TION THEREOF. 

Be  it  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Section  1.  That  no  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  exhibit  gratuitously, 
or  for  hire,  sell,  give  away  or  lease  for  exhibition  in  a  public  or  private 
place  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  any  stationary  or  moving  picture  which  shall 
be  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  indecently  suggestive,  showing  indecent  expos- 
ure of  the  human  person,  or  portraying  marital  unfaithfulness,  or  any  exhi- 
bition of  brutality,  or  which  shall  exalt  crime,  or  create  any  undue  familiarity 
with  crime,  or  tend  to  encourage  or  suggest  the  commission  of  any  unlawful 
act. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  exhibit  or  cause  to  be 
exhibited  gratuitiously,  or  for  hire,  in  any  public  or  private  place  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  any  moving  picture  without  first  obtaining  a  permit  therefor 
from  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  setting  forth  that  the  picture  so  to  be 
exhibited  is  not  immoral,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  indecently  suggestive, 
shows  no  indecent  exposure  of  the  human  person,  portrays  no  marital 
unfaithfulness,  or  any  exhibition  of  brutality,  does  not  exalt  crime,  or  create 
any  undue  familiarity  with  crime,  or  tends  to  encourage  nor  suggest  the  com- 
mission of  any  unlawful  act,  and  that  said  picture,  or  series  of  pictures,  com- 
plies with  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  this  ordinance,  and  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  said  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  ascertain  from  all  sources 
within  its  power  or  knowledge  whether  such  picture  or  series  of  pictures  is 
proper  and  complies  with  Section  1  of  this  ordinance.  If  said  pictures  or 
series  of  pictures  upon  investigation  is  found  to  comply  with  Section  1  hereof, 
said  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall,  upon  payment  of  the  fees  hereinafter 
designated,  issue  said  permit,  otherwise  it  shall  refuse  to  issue  such  permit. 
Only  one  permit  for  each  film  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  inspection  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
may  require  that  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  seeking  a  permit  under 
this  ordinance  shall  exhibit  the  picture  or  pictures  for  which  a  permit  is 
asked,  upon  a  regular  screen,  such  as  is  used  in  exhibiting  said  picture  or 
pictures  to  the  public,  to  an  inspector  designated  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  before  the  permit  is  granted. 

Sec.  4.  The  inspector  designated  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall 
reject  any  motion  picture  film  that  does  not  comply  with  Section  1  of  this 
ordinance.  In  case  the  owner  or  the  exhibitor  of  a  film  objects  to  the 
decision  of  the  inspector  and  desires  to  appeal,  the  rejected  film  shall  be 
exhibited  at  a  stated  time  and  place  before  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  on  the  rejected  film  shall  be 
final. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  exhibiting  the  pictures  under 
a  permit  such  as  is  provided  for  in  this  ordinance  shall  post  the  permit  or 
permits  covering  the  pictures  being  exhibited  by  them,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
near  the  entrance  of  the  place  where  said  pictures  are  being  exhibited. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Police  Department,  through  its  officers, 
to  report  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  any 
exhibition  of  moving  picture  films  violating  any  section  of  this  ordinance. 

Sec.  7.  Permit  shall  be  issued  only  upon  the  payment  of  the  following 
fees:    For  less  than  five  moving  picture  films  or  sets  of  pictures,  25  cent* 
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each;  for  lots  of  five  and  less  than  ten,  20  cents  each;  for  lots  of  ten  and 
less  than  fifteen,  18  cents  each;  and  for  lots  of  fifteen  and  over,  15  cents 
each.  All  lots  offered  for  inspection  shall  be  inspected  at  once  and  the  same 
time.  Fees  for  the  issuance  of  said  permits  shall  be  paid  to  the  City  Treas- 
urer before  the  permit  shall  be  issued. 

Sec.  8.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted 
or  suffered  to  work  at  or  perform  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of 
moving  pictures. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall 
be  fined  a  sum  of  not  less  than  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00),  nor  more  than  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00)  for  each  violation,  and  in  addition  thereto  if 
any  proprietor  or  keeper  of  any  place  of  exhibition  of  moving  pictures  shall 
twice  be  convicted  of  violation  of  this  ordinance,  his  license  to  conduct  such 
place  of  exhibition  shall  be  by  any  officer  of  the  city  canceled  and  destroyed. 

Sec.  10.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  in  conflict  with  this 
ordinance  are,  insofar  as  they  conflict,  hereby  repealed. 

A  committee  of  representative  business  men  presented  this  ordi- 
nance to  various  civic  and  social  organizations  in  the  city.  It 
received  their  endorsements  recommending  its  enactment.  It  is  now 
ready  for  the  action  of  the  City  Council.  The  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee follows : 

Mr.  Alfred  Gregory,  attorney,  chairman ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Barnes, 
former  physical  director  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Secretary  Kansas  City  Play- 
ground Association ;  Mr.  P.  Connor,  U.  S.  Weather  Observer ; 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Sheridan,  pastor  Howard  Memorial  M.  E.  Church ; 
Prof.  I.  I.  Cammack,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools ;  Prof.  J.  L. 
Shouse,  principal  Westport  High  School ;  Col.  T.  W.  Golden,  Boy 
Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  Mr.  Flynn,  Boys'  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  Dr. 
Scott  P.  Child. 

The  ordinance  received  the  endorsement  of  the  following 
organizations :  Social  Workers'  Conference,  Teachers'  Institute, 
Board  of  Education,  Jackson  County  Medical  Society,  Mothers'  and 
Teachers'  Association  Horace  Mann  School,  Athanaeum. 

Inadequate  building  laws  permit  the  establishment  of  motion 
picture  shows  in  buildings  originally  intended  for  store  rooms,  usu- 
ally long  and  narrow,  with  openings  only  at  each  end.  Adequate 
ventilation  is  impossible  under  such  conditions.  In  event  of  the 
necessity  of  the  emptying  the  house  quickly,  confusion  must  neces- 
sarily result.  The  most  of  these  small  theatres  are  too  dark.  Such 
a  condition  has  a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  danger,  and  is  abso- 
lutely inexcusable.  Through  the  action  of  the  Police  Department 
and  the  office  of  the  Fire  Warden,  the  practice  of  selling  standing 
room  in  the  down  town  picture  shows  has  been  practically  elimin- 
ated. Some  of  the  down  town  motion  picture  theatres  are  well 
lighted  during  the  exhibition  of  the  film. 

The  child  labor  law  prohibits  the  use  of  children  under  the  age 
of  16  in  places  of  amusement.  This  department  has  aided  the 
Factory  Inspector  in  the  securing  of  evidence  in  such  cases. 
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5.    Pool  and  Billiard  Halls. 

As  a  social  problem,  the  pool  and  billiard  hall  is  a  boy  problem. 
The  game  is  exceedingly  popular,  thriving  especially  in  the  winter 
months,  when  that  great  army  of  boys  and  young  men  who  find 
recreation  on  the  streets,  vacant  lots  and  parks  in  the  warm  weather, 
are  forced  by  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  to  seek  indoor  recreation. 
The  game  conducted  under  proper  influences  is  healthful  and  pleas- 
ant. The  average  weekly  attendance  in  pool  and  billiard  halls  is 
153,387.  The  popularity  of  the  game  has  been  exploited  in  con- 
nection with  so  many  objectionable  features  that  it  is  in  bad  repute 
with  many.  Certain  managers,  desiring  to  elevate  the  pool  and 
billiard  business  by  eliminating  objectionable  features,  have  organ- 
ized and  placed  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  the  abolishment 
of  card  and  gaming  tables,  other  than  pool  and  billiard  tables. 

RESOLUTION. 

Whereas,  the  Missouri  State  Billiard  Association  is  desirous 
of  improving  the  situation  in  the  Billiard  and  Pool  Halls  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri ; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  Kansas  City,  and 
suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  this  Association  has  caused  an  extended 
investigation  to  be  made,  we  find  there  are  many  halls  that  urgently 
need  regulation,  and  many  men  engaged  in  operating  halls  who  are 
not  qualified  to  do  so,  and  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  organization 
that  we  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  board  in  any  just  movement  to 
the  end  of  bettering  the  condition. 

That  the  Committee  tender  the  assistance  of  this  Association 
in  any  such  movement  and  assist  the  board  in  obtaining  information 
as  to  existing  conditions  or  in  any  other  way  within  the  purview 
of  this  resolution. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Missouri  State  Billiard  Association,  on  Monday,  January  8, 
1912. 

Secretary,  Rudolph  A.  Bruns. 

Committee : 

W.  E.  Ktng,  J.  T.  Paulsen, 

Wm.  Ryle,  Thos.  M.  Conboy, 

Bert  Frable,  Henry  Cassick, 

Wm.  Brown,  J.  A.  Davis. 

C.  E.  Schrameyer, 

Card  games  and  crap  games  are  operated  in  certain  pool  and 
billiard  halls.  Representative  managers  state  that  a  pool  hall  on  a 
paying  basis  musl  be  equipped  with  not  less  than  three  tables.  Out 
of  197  pool  halls  73  have  less  than  three  tables.  Many  of  these 
places  are  behind  partitions,  while  in  front  of  the  partition  a  cigar 
or  barber  business,  is  conducted.  Doors  and  windows  are  heavily 
curtained,  cutting  off  the  interior  of  the  place  from  public  view. 
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But  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  arrangement.  Legiti- 
mate recreation  does  not  exist  behind  partitions  or  blinds.  In  one 
hall  of  two  tables,  the  investigator  found  boys  under  age  drinking 
beer  from  bottles.  The  nearest  saloon  was  at  least  a  mile  away. 
Later  reports  came  to  this  office  telling  of  crap  games  in  operation 
m  this  same  hall.  In  91  halls  out  of  197,  petty  gambling  was  found. 
In  104  halls,  minors  were  found.  48  halls  were  the  loafing  place 
of  gangs  of  boys.  In  37  halls  the  investigator  found  patrons  rush- 
ing the  can,  or  drinking  beer  from  bottles.  40  halls  were  next  to, 
or  had  direct  connection  with  saloons.  4  halls  were  located  under 
assignation  houses.  These  halls  have  a  great  influence  over  the 
community  in  which  they  are  located.  The  investigators  received 
valuable  information  from  parents  whose  boys  frequented  the  halls. 

The  only  effective  regulation  over  these  halls  is  by  license 
power,  closing  them  when  the  evidence  shows  them  improperly  con- 
ducted. 

6.  Skating  Rinks. 

At  the  present  time  only  one  rink  is  in  operation  in  the  city.  It 
is  located  in  a  good  neighborhood  on  the  South  Side.  In  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  one  rink  draws  some  patronage  from  the  North  and 
West  Side  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  These  places  are  not  super- 
vised. The  patronage  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  dance 
hall.  Roller  skating  appeals  to  a  greater  number  of  younger  boys 
and  girls  than  dancing,  and  they  attend  unaccompanied  by  adult, 
remaining  until  late  at  night.  The  same  undesirable  class  that  make 
the  supervision  of  dance  halls  so  necessary,  mingle  with  the  young 
patrons  in  the  skating  rink.  3,500  patrons  attend  weekly.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  rink  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

7.  Penny  Arcades. 

Only  in  certain  localities  penny  arcades  pay.  The  motion  pic- 
ture show  is  fast  displacing  them.  There  are  only  8  in  the  city, 
aggregating  250  machines.  Approximately  47,600  people  attend 
these  places  weekly.  They  are  without  a  single  commendable  fea- 
ture as  a  recreation,  and  the  public  will  be  benefitted  by  their  pass- 
ing. They  invite  loitering.  The  posters  are  lurid  and  often  immor- 
ally suggestive,  misrepresenting  the  picture  in  the  machine.  Many 
of  the  pictures  in  the  machines  show  women  partially  dressed  and 
in  some  cases  nude.    Children  of  all  ages  patronize  the  machines. 

8.    Medical  Museums — "For  Men  Only." 

These  museums  are  operated  in  connection  with  the  offices  of 
so-called  eminent  specialists,  in  fact,  the  museum  is  the  bait.  At 
one  of  these  museums  the  entrance  is  rather  elaborately  equipped 
with  wax  models,  masks  and  medical  charts.  Wax  masks  of  Jesse 
James,  the  famous  bandit,  A.  Leugert,  murderer,  and  other  noted 
criminals  are  arranged  near  the  entrance.  Wax  models  of  parts  of 
the  human  anatomy,  healthy  and  diseased,  are  a  part  of  the  selec- 
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tion.  Inside  are  many  signs  promising  cures  for  piles  and  venereal 
diseases.  Wax  casts  shows  the  effect  of  the  different  diseases  on 
the  anatomy.  As  the  investigator  started  to  leave,  an  attendant  ap- 
proached him  and  told  him  of  another  exhibit  on  the  second  floor. 
Numerous  boxes  covered  with  glass  contained  casts  of  the  sexual 
organs,  healthy  and  diseased.  The  attendant  inquired  of  the  investi- 
gator as  to  whether  he  needed  medical  attention,  if  so,  advice  would 
cost  him  nothing.  The  doctor's  offices  were  on  this  floor,  and  large 
signs  told  of  the  cures  effected  by  these  doctors.  An  investigation 
of  the  number  of  visitors  in  the  medical  museums  of  the  city  gave 
a  weekly  attendance  of  5,824.  About  one-third  of  the  number  were 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  21. 

In  Chicago,  an  investigation  of  medical  museums  resulted  in 
the  proposal  of  an  ordinance  prohibiting  such  exhibitions. 

9.    Shows  for  Men  Only. 

Vacant  store  rooms  are  hastily  converted  into  a  regular  circus 
side  show  by  hanging  a  few  dirty  draperies  and  installing  a  few  dry 
goods  boxes  for  a  stage.  Usually  a  large  canvass  picture  of  "The 
Fat  Boy,"  or  the  "Doubled  Headed  Pig"  attract  the  patron.  The 
admission  fee  of  ten  cents  takes  the  patron  before  a  fake  exhibition. 
He  is  then  informed  that  by  paying  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  addi- 
tional, the  "real"  show  may  be  seen.  Some  of  these  shows  have 
been  closed  at  the  request  of  this  department.  They  are  difficult  to 
suppress,  as  they  immediately  open  in  some  other  part  of  the  city, 
and  move  hastily  if  they  expect  trouble.  The  main  attraction  is 
usually  a  muscle  dancer,  featuring  a  dance  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
sensual.  In  one  show  of  this  kind,  after  the  regular  dance,  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  dancer  would  appear  in  a  classical 
dance  in  the  nude,  for  which  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  would  be  charged. 
The  management  of  one  of  these  shows  said  an  average  day's  busi- 
ness was  100  patrons,  of  which  number  approximately  one-half 
went  clear  through  the  exhibition.  There  are  five  of  these  shows 
in  the  city  that  have  a  weekly  attendance  of  3,600  people.  Of  this 
number,  many  are  young  boys. 

10.    River  Excursion  Boats. 

During  the  summer  months  one  or  two  river  steamboats  oper- 
ate out  of  Kansas  City  as  excursion  boats.  Two  trips  are  made 
daily,  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  other  at  night,  each  trip  lasting  about 
three  hours. 

A  dance  hall  furnishes  amusement  for  some  of  the  patrons. 
Several  gambling  devices  are  operated  during  the  trip.  Roulette 
and  craps  are  the  heaviest  patronized  games.  Intoxicating  liquor 
is  sold  to  anyone  wising  to  buy  it,  and  at  times  the  operator  of  the 
gambling  table  orders  drinks  for  his  patrons.  Nothing  is  omitted 
that  would  stimulate  interest  in  the  games.  The  upper  deck  is  well 
equipped  with  seats  and  it  is  the  only  place  the  innocent  patron 
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would  care  to  remain.  Prostitutes  and  pimps  frequent  the  boat, 
and  as  soon  as  mid-stream  is  reached,  games  are  opened  and  the 
revelry  begins.  The  investigator  saw  young  girls  intoxicated,  leav- 
ing the  boat  accompanied  by  men.  Minors  of  both  sexes  mingle 
with  prostitutes  and  pimps.  A  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged 
for  the  trip.  4,000  people  patronize  the  river  excursions  weekly. 
The  city,  state,  nor  government  exercise  any  supervision  over  the 
boats. 

11.     Professional  Baseball. 

The  Kansas  City  base  ball  team  is  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  eight  teams.  The  seating  capacity  of  the 
ball  park  is  about  9,000.  On  special  occasions  this  capacity  is 
increased  by  erecting  circus  seats.  The  average  daily  attendance 
for  the  season  of  1911  was  4,531  people.  The  largest  attendance 
in  a  single  day  was  22,780  people.  These  figures  were  obtained 
from  the  press.  73  games  were  played  in  Kansas  City  at  the 
American  Association  Park  in  1911.  The  average  paid  admission 
was  forty-five  cents  per  person.  The  gate  receipts  for  1911  were 
approximately  $139,843.35. 

The  management  does  not  countenance  betting,  though  bets 
are  undoubtedly  made  between  patrons.  Soft  drinks  are  sold  on 
the  grounds.    The  nearest  saloon  is  two  blocks  distant. 

12.    Semi-Prof essional  Baseball. 

Eight  teams  belong  to  the  City  League,  and  play  most  of  their 
games  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  at  the  Gordon-Koppel  Stadium. 
Thirty  games  were  played  during  the  season  of  1911.  The  man- 
agement furnished  the  figures  given.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  500,  or  15,000  for  the  season.  The  average  paid  admission 
was  28  cents.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1911,  the  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri football  game  was  played  at  the  Gordon-Koppel  Stadium. 
20,000  people  attended.    The  average  paid  admission  was  $1.00. 

13.  Amateur  Baseball. 

During  the  season  of  1911,  778  amateur  base  ball  teams  adver- 
tised in  the  press  for  games.  Allowing  for  teams  organizing  and 
disbanding,  it  is  estimated  that  each  team  played  at  least  one  game 
per  week  for  one-half  of  the  season,  or  three  months.  On  this 
basis,  778  teams  played  9,336  games  during  the  season.  Not  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  amateur  teams  used  the  press  columns,  leav- 
ing 25  per  cent  of  the  teams  unannounced.  Allowing  for  this  in- 
crease, 972  teams  played  11,664  games  in  1911.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 12  players  with  each  team.  It  is  estimated  that  11,664  per- 
sons played  on  the  amateur  base  ball  teams  during  the  year.  It 
was  impossible  to  estimate  the  attendance. 

14.  Shooting  Galleries. 

There  are  only  thirteen  shooting  galleries  in  the  city.    Some  of 
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these  are  operated  in  connection  with  other  enterprises.  They,  like 
the  penny  arcade,  are  loitering  places,  though  they  do  not  draw  as 
many  young  patrons  as  the  penny  arcade.  Prizes — cigars  or  money 
— are  paid  when  an  exceedingly  good  marksman  runs  up  a  high 
score.  The  average  expenditure  in  the  shooting  galleries  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate.  Two  shots  for  five  cents  is  the  customary 
charge,  and  five  cents  per  patron  is  undoubtedly  a  conservative 
average  expenditure.  The  managers  estimated  7,800  persons  as 
the  average  weekly  attendance  on  this  form  of  amusement. 


Bowling  is  most  popular  with  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five.  The  game  requires  vigorous  action  and 
a  trained  eye.  It  has  received  more  than  its  share  of  condemna- 
tion from  certain  sources,  because  of  its  connection  with  objection- 
able pool  halls  and  saloons.  An  investigation  of  the  bowling  alleys 
disclosed  very  few  features  to  criticise  in  the  rooms  where  the 
games  are  played.  Saloons  adjoining  have  an  exchange  of  patron- 
age with  the  bowling  alleys.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  man- 
agers, it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  average  expenditure 
per  patron.  10  cents  per  patron  per  game  is  the  customary  charge, 
and  this  charge  is  used  here  as  the  average  expenditure  per  person. 
2,100  persons  patronize  the  game  weekly.  The  receipts  on  these 
places  of  amusement,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  figures,  would  not 
pay  the  rent  per  week,  and  they  are  left  on  this  conservative  basis, 
because  of  our  inability  to  secure  definite  figures  from  the  man- 
agers. 


Clubs  referred  to  under  this  heading  are  card  clubs  that  adver- 
tise in  the  press.  Fraternal  orders,  or  other  organizations  are  not 
included  in  this  statement.  An  admission  fee,  usually  25  cents,  is 
charged.  This  entitles  the  patron  to  sit  in  the  game.  Prizes,  usually 
hand  painted  china  ware  or  table  silver  ware,  are  awarded  to  the 
best  players.  The  proposition  is  purely  commercial,  with  a  limit  to 
the  game.  The  most  of  the  clubs  are  patronized  by  women.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  20  of  these  card  clubs  were  in  operation, 
and  conducted  43  games. 


15.     Bowling  Alleys. 


16.    Social  Clubs. 


17.     Summer  Amusement  Parks. 


Attendance  for  season 


Expended  by  patrons 


Park  No.  1 
Park  No.  2 
Park  No.  3 
Park  No  4 
Park  No.  5 


1,000,000 
336,000 
300,000 
320,780 
35,000 


$319,996.00 
77,208.00 
84,000.00 
144,351.00 
44,050.00 


1,991,780 


$669,605.00 


The  management  did  not  reply  to  an  inquiry 
Park  No.  1.  regarding  the  following  figures.   The  attendance 

for  the  season  was  taken  from  the  daily  press. 
The  average  expenditure  per  person  in  the  park  was  determined  by 
comparison  with  the  figures  given  by  the  managers  of  the  other 
parks  and  the  volume  of  business. 

Attendance  for  the  season  1,000,000 

Average  daily  attendance   8,333 

Largest  attendance  single  day  

Admission  to  park   10c 

Average  daily  gate  receipts   $833.30 

Number  of  concessions  and  exhibitions   28 

Season,  120  days   $  99,996.00 

Expended  by  patrons  in  the  park,  22c  per  patron   220,000.00 

$319,996.00 

Park  No.  2.  The  management  gave  the  information  from 

which  the  following  figures  were  taken : 

Attendance  for  the  season  336,000 

Average  daily  attendance   2,800 

Largest  attendance,  single  day   45,000 

Admission  to  park  05 

Average  daily  gate  receipts  $140.00 

Number  of  concessions  and  exhibitions   24 

Season,  120  days  $16,800.00 

Expended  by  patrons  in  the  park,  18c  per  person   60,408.00 

$77,208.00 

Park  No.  3.  The  management  gave  the  information  from 

which  the  following  figures  were  taken: 

Attendance  for  the  season  300,000 

Average  daily  attendance   2,500 

Largest  attendance,  single  day   15,000 

Admission  to  the  park  10 

Average  daily  gate  receipts  $250.00 

Number  of  concessions  and  exhibitions   17 

Season,  120  days  $30,000.00 

Expended  by  patrons  in  the  park,  18c  per  person   54,000.00 

$84,000.00 

Park  No.  4.  The  management  did  not  reply  to  an  inquiry 

regarding  the  following  figures.  They  were  ob- 
tained from  the  local  newspaper  files : 

Attendance  for  the  season  320,780 

Average  daily  attendance   4,531 

Largest  attendance,  single  day   22,780 

Average  admission   $0.45 

Season,  73  days,  gate  receipts  $144,351.00 

Average  daily  gate  receipts   2,038.95 

Park  No.  5.  The  management  gave  information  from  which 

the  following  figures  were  taken : 

Attendance  for  the  season   15,000 

Average  daily  attendance   500 
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Largest  attendance,  single  day  

Attendance  one  day,  football  game. . 

Average  admission  

Average  daily  gate  receipts  

Season,  30  days,  gate  receipts  

Average  admission  $2.00  per  person 


1,000 
20,000 
$0.27 
$135.00 


$  4,050.00 
40,000.00 


$44,050.00 


About  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year  the  entire  surround- 
ings of  recreational  facilities  change.  Nature,  in  all  of  its  beauty, 
appeals  to  the  child  and  the  adult.  The  places  of  amusement  and 
recreation  that  housed  the  masses  during  the  cold,  bleak  days  of 
the  long  winter,  are  forsaken  for  the  warm  sunshine,  the  fresh  air, 
the  freedom  and  boundless  limits  of  out-of-doors.  The  public  parks 
and  playgrounds,  together  with  the  privately  owned  amusement 
parks  must  furnish  recreation  and  amusement  for  all  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Park  Department  is  rapidly  creating  a  valu- 
able, beautiful  and  adequate  playground  system  for  those  who  may 
choose  such  places  for  recreation,  and  for  those  who  are  not  finan- 
cially able  to  enjoy  the  privately  owned  amusement  parks. 

Five  privately  owned  parks  are  patronized  by  the  citizens  of 
Kansas  City.  One  river  excursion  boat  is  operated  on  the  Mis- 
souri river.  On  Sunday  these  places  of  recreation  are  taxed  to 
capacity.  If  operated  without  objectionable  features,  they  would 
be  valuable  to  the  community.  The  objectionable  features  in 
the  amusement  parks  should  be  eliminated.  A  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  management  would  eliminate  much  of  the  objec- 
tionable. Young  children  attend  the  parks  in  large  numbers.  They 
should  be  as  carefully  looked  after  while  guests  in  the  privately 
owned  parks  as  when  the  guests  of  the  Park  Board  in  the  play- 
grounds. The  unsupervised  playground  soon  becomes  the  meeting 
place  of  the  gang,  the  origin  of  crime.  What  is  true  of  the  play- 
ground is  true  of  the  unsupervised  privately  owned  park  or  play- 
ground. The  Park  Department  employs  people  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  teaching  and  caring  for  children.  The  managers  of  the 
privately  owned  parks  apparently  are  not  concerned  in  the  care  of 
the  children  while  they  are  guests  in  the  park.  Their  physical  wel- 
fare is  carefully  guarded  from  harm,  and  the  liability  for  damages 
closely  guarded,  while  the  moral  phase  of  the  question  has  received 
little  or  no  attention. 

We  see  the  attractiveness  and  the  enjoyable  features  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  adult  and  give  little  thought  to  the  viewpoint  of 
the  child.  Such  attitude  is  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  for  a  physician 
to  prescribe  the  same  dose  of  medicine  for  a  child  as  for  the  adult. 
Dark  concessions,  unsupervised  bathing  pools,  petty  gambling,  in- 
decently suggestive  pictures,  indecent  dancing  exhibitions,  dark  nil- 
policed  parts  "t"  the  park,  and  the  permission  of  young  children  to 
remain  in  the  parks  unaccompanied  until  the  closing  hours  are  fea- 
tures that  should  be  corrected  for  the  sake  of  the  child  at  least.  Tn 
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the  vaudeville  gardens,  2  per  cent  beer  is  served  with  lunch.  Young 
boys  and  girls  partake  of  this  beverage,  acquiring  a  habit  that  later 
calls  for  strong  drink. 

Attendance — The  Figures  Furnished  by  the  Management  of 

Two  Parks. 

The  parks  referred  to  in  this  report  will  be  designated  as  Park  No.  1, 
Park  No.  2,  Park  No.  3,  Park  No.  4  and  Park  No.  5.  The  first  three  of 
these  parks  are  similar,  though  drawing  a  different  class  of  patronage.  The 
last  two  are  baseball  parks.  In  referring  to  the  parks  having  concessions, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  concessions. 
Park  No.  1.  From  the  standpoint  of  attractions  and  patronage,  this 

park  ranks  first.  According  to  the  figures  given  to  the 
press,  1,000,000  people  attended  this  park  during  the  season.  These  figures 
were  taken  from  the  ticket  sales.  An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged. 
Gate  receipts  were  approximately  $100,000.00.  The  management  did  not 
reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  attendance  and  the  average  amount  of  money 
spent  by  each  patron  in  the  park.  Taking  into  consideration  the  volume  of 
business  and  the  number  of  attractions  as  compared  to  that  of  Park  No.  2, 
where  the  management  gave  18c  as  an  average  expenditure  per  patron  in 
the  park,  22c  was  determined  as  an  average  expenditure  per  patron  in 
Park  No.  1. 

Park  No.  2.  During  the  season,  336,000  people  attended  this  park. 

The  gate  receipts  amounted  to  approximately  $16,800.00. 
The  management  of  this  park  estimated  18  cents  per  person  as  the  average 
expenditure  in  the  park. 

Park  No.  3.  Approximately  300,000  people  attended  this  park  during 

the  season  of  1911.  The  management  of  the  park  gave 
the  basis  of  these  figures.  An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  at  the 
park  entrance.  It  is  estimated  that  each  patron  spends  18  cents  in  the  park. 
Large  shade  trees,  swings  and  benches  make  this  place  an  ideal  picnic  ground. 
There  are  a  number  of  concessions.  Liquor  is  sold  in  the  German  Village. 
Strict  policing  of  this  park  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  present  provisions 
are  entirely  inadequate. 

Comfort  Stations. 

Park  No.  1.    Stations  are  well  located,  but  unsanitary. 

Park  No.  2.  Two  very  badly  dilapidated  stations,  dirty  and 
unclean,  are  used  by  the  patrons  of  this  park. 

Park  No.  3.  The  stations  are  small  and  in  bad  repair  and 
very  dirty. 

Concessions  and  Exhibitions  in  Amusement  Parks. 

Bathing  Pools. 

The  bathing  facilities  of  the  amusement  parks  furnish  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  for  the  people  who  patronize  them  liberally.  Unsupervised  bathing 
results  in  undue  familiarity.  Men's  bathing  suits  should  be  modified.  Pools 
should  be  brightly  lighted.  Admission  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged. 
Valuables  are  checked  and  bathing  suit  and  towel  furnished. 

Park  No.  1  and  Park  No.  2  have  artificial  pools  and  the  water  should 
be  changed  frequently  and  the  pools  cleaned. 

Park  No.  3  has  a  natural  lake. 

Dance  Halls. 

These  concessions  are  very  popular.  Many  of  both  sexes  go  there  un- 
accompanied and  meet  company.  Prostitutes  and  men  seeking  prey  mingle 
with  those  seeking  innocent  amusement. 
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Park  No.  1  and  Park  No.  2  conduct  their  dance  halls  under  the  super- 
vision of  inspectors  from  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Improper  forms  of 
dancing  and  undue  familiarity  are  not  permitted.  Young  girls  under  the 
age  of  17  are  not  allowed  to  attend  unless  accompanied  by  their  parents  or 
guardians.  A  fee  of  five  cents  per  dance  is  charged  or  a  ticket  for  the  entire 
evening  costs  50  cents. 

Park  No.  3  is  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  not  under  municipal  super- 
vision. Liquor  is  sold  in  a  place  close  to  the  dance  hall  and  intoxicated 
persons  appear  in  the  hall  frequently.  Young  girls  attend  unaccompanied.  A 
fee  of  five  cents  per  dance  is  charged. 

German  Village. 

Near  beer  and  beer  is  served  with  and  without  lunch.  Minors  are  served. 
Both  beer  and  near  beer  tend  to  engender  the  beer  drinking  habit.  Intem- 
perance results. 

Park  No.  1.  An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged.  Near  beer  is 
served.    Vaudeville  entertainment  is  furnished. 

Park  No.  2.  No  admission  is  charged.  Vaudeville  entertainment  is  fur- 
nished and  near  beer  is  served.  A  bottle  of  beer  labeled  2  per  cent  was  pur- 
chased and  given  to  the  city  chemist.  It  contained  3*.87  per  cent  alcohol. 
This  information  was  given  to  the  proper  authorities.  An  employee  of  the 
park  accepted  money  from  an  investigator,  retired  to  the  west  side  of  the 
garden  and  returned  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  The  label  on  the  bottle  was 
badly  disfigured  and  the  seal  broken. 

The  permit  on  the  dance  hall  in  this  park  was  revoked  as  a  result  Later 
the  hall  was  permitted  to  open  with  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  park 
prohibited. 

Park  No.  3.  No  admission  fee  is  charged.  Vaudeville  is  furnished.  The 
management  has  a  liquor  license  and  beer  is  sold  to  patrons  with  or  without 
lunch.  Adjoining  this  beer  garden  is  a  club  house.  This  park  is  outside  of 
the  city  limits. 

Picnic  Grounds. 

Park  No.  1.  A  small  tract  of  ground  is  reserved  for  picnic  purposes. 
Patrons  take  lunches  and  stay  in  the  cool  shade  until  after  sunset,  when 
most  of  the  picnicers  leave  this  part  of  the  park  and  scatter  to  the  variant 
attractions.  The  younger  set  then  take  possession  of  this  part  of  the  park. 
Such  portion  of  the  park  should  be  properly  policed. 

Park  No.  2.  The  concessions  are  arranged  around  the  space  used  for 
t>icnic  parties.  Large  shade  trees  cover  this  space  and  it  is  more  public  than 
the  picnic  grounds  in  Park  No.  1  and  Park  No.  3. 

Park  No.  3.  The  entire  park  is  covered  by  large  trees  and  used  by  picnic 
parties.  The  park  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  other  two  and  is  in- 
adequately lighted  and  policed. 

Pool  Halls. 

Minors  frequent  these  places  and  play,  which  is  a  violation  of  the  state 
law.    Petty  gambling  prevails. 

Park  No.  1.  Inquiry  of  the  attendant  brought  out  the  fact  that  minors 
are  allowed  to  play  because  such  was  the  practice  over  the  entire  city.  Five 
cents  per  cue  per  game  is  charged. 

Park  No.  2.  Minors  play.  The  equipment  is  dilapidated  and  floors  are 
dirty  and  unsanitary.    The  fee  is  five  cents  per  cue  per  game. 

Park  No.  3.  The  most  of  the  patrons  are  young  men,  and  minors  play. 
The  equipment  is  not  good.  Two  and  one-half  cents  per  person  per  game  is 
charged. 

Photograph  Galleries. 

The  same  in  the  three  parks.  The  pictures  are  made  on  postal  cards, 
three  for  twenty-five  cents.  Sittings  are  arranged  in  a  motor  car,  on  a  donkey, 
train  or  in  the  basket  of  a  balloon. 
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Merry-Go-Round. 

Children  delight  in  riding  upon  the  backs  of  the  wooden  animals.  Five 
cents  per  ride  is  charged.  Music  is  furnished  by  a  mechanical  orchestra. 
Each  of  the  parks  have  this  type  of  swing. 

Shooting  Gallery,  a  Chance  Concession. 

Prizes  are  paid  in  trade,  usually  cigars.    Three  shots  for  five  cents  is 
charged.    This  concession  is  operated  on  the  same  basis  in  the  three  parks. 
Coontown  Plunge,  a  Chance  Concession. 

A  tank,  4  feet  deep,  filled  with  water  out  of  which  rises  a  flight  of  col- 
lapsible stairs.  A  negro,  sparely  dressed,  sits  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  A 
frame  work  covered  with  wire  netting  protects  the  .negro  from  being  hit  by 
patrons  throwing  base  balls  at  a  disc  about  6  inches  in  diameter.  When  a  ball 
strikes  this  disc,  a  trigger  causes  the  stairs  to  collapse  and  the  negro  slides 
into  the  tank  of  water.  He  climbs  out,  resets  the  stairs  and  is  ready  for 
another  dip.  The  patron  pays  five  cents  for  three  throws.  If  a  patron  hits 
the  target  three  times  in  succession,  he  is  paid  twenty-five  cents.  This  con- 
cession is  operated  on  the  same  basis  in  Parks  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

Knife  and  Cane  Rack,  a  Chance  Concession. 

Park  No.  1.  The  patron  pays  ten  cents  for  three  rings.  These  are  tossed 
at  knives,  canes,  etc.  The  ring  may  encircle  some  object.  If  such  is  the  case, 
the  patron  gets  that  prize. 

Park  No.  2.  A  large  number  of  canes  are  arranged  upright  in  a  large 
rack.  The  patron  pays  five  cents  for  five  rings  and  gets  five  throws  at  the 
canes.   If  a  ring  settles  over  a  cane,  the  patron  gets  the  same. 

Park  No.  3.   This  park  is  operated  on  the  same  basis  as  Park  No.  2. 
Candy  Wheel,  a  Chance  Concession. 

Park  No.  1.  Wooden  slabs  upon  which  are  numbers  are  sold  for  ten  cents 
each.  A  wheel  upon  which  are  numbers  is  revolved.  The  person  holding  the 
number  upon  which  the  wheel  stops  is  given  one  box  of  candy. 

Park  No.  2.  Wooden  slabs  with  three  numbers  on  each  slab  are  sold  for 
five  cents  per  slab.  A  wheel  having  numbers  upon  it  is  turned.  The  holder 
of  the  number  upon  which  the  wheel  stops  is  paid  a  one-pound  box  of  candy. 

Park  No.  3.    This  is  operated  on  the  same  basis  as  Park  No.  2. 
Miniature  Railway. 

Park  No.  1.  Small  children  delight  in  riding  the  cars  of  this  little  rail- 
way train,  drawn  by  a  perfect  miniature  steam  locomotive.  Adults  are  charged 
ten  cents  and  children  five  cents  per  trip. 

Park  No.  2.  A  small  steam  railroad  engine  draws  a  train  of  cars  through 
the  park.  A  fee  of  five  cents  is  charged.  This  concession  is  very  popular 
with  the  children. 

Penny  Amusement  Parlor. 

Indecent  pictures,  patronized  by  minors,  need  censorship. 

Park  No.  1.  Coin  picture  and  music  machines  are  arranged  in  long  rows 
in  this  place.  Most  of  them  require  the  deposit  of  a  penny  to  operate  them. 
The  picture  machines  were  topped  off  by  lurid  signs  and  suggestive  pictures 
inviting  the  patron  to  look  into  the  machine  and  see  something  racy.  Some 
of  the  machines  contained  pictures,  indecent  and  suggestive  of  immorality.  As 
the  investigators  were  looking  at  the  pictures,  two  girls  evidently  under  the 
age  of  15  were  looking  into  machines  containing  indecent  pictures.  A  brief 
description  of  the  signs  and  pictures  over  some  of  the  machines  and  the 
pictures  inside  of  them  follow : 

Sign— TRAGEDY  OF  THE  BALL  ROOM. 

Picture — A  man  holding  the  lifeless  body  of  a  woman  in  his  arms. 

Contents  of  the  Machine — Man  takes  a  woman  to  a  ball.  At  the  ball 
he  gives  his  attention  to  another  woman.  The  woman  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  ball  finds  the  other  woman  in  his  arms  and  stabs  her  to  death. 
In  the  disorder  following  the  murderess  escapes. 
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Sign— THE  BEAUTY  SPOT. 
Picture — Woman  with  waist  open,  hand  pointing  to  a  spot  on  her  left 
breast. 

Contents  of  the  Machine — A  series  of  pictures  showing  a  woman  dis- 
robing 

Sign— THE  GIRL  FROM  RECTOR'S. 

Picture — Girl,  dress  above  the  knees,  holding  high  a  wine  bottle. 

Contents  of  the  Machine — A  man  in  a  room  hugging  and  kissing  a 
woman,  both  seated  on  a  sofa.  A  man  enters,  accuses  the  woman.  The 
man  who  was  with  her  makes  his  escape. 

Sign— EVIDENCE  FOR  A  DIVORCE. 
Picture — Man  holding  a  woman  in  his  arms. 

Contents  of  the  Machine — The  man  of  the  house  is  giving  unusual 
attention  to  the  hired  maid.  Her  hands  are  covered  with  dough.  She  puts 
her  arms  about  the  man  and  kisses  him  just  as  the  wife  discovers  them. 
The  husband  denies  the  accusation  of  the  wife,  who  calls  his  attention  to 
the  hand  marks  left  on  his  back  by  the  dough-covered  hands. 

Sign— BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 
Picture — Girl  in  tights. 

Contents  of  the  Machine — A  young  woman  seated  on  a  man's  lap  in 
several  positions.  She  finally  slaps  him  in  the  face  and  jumps  up  and  leaves 
the  room. 

Sign— TRAGEDY  OF  VIOLET  STAIN. 
Picture — A  convict  entering  a  window. 

Contents  of  the  Machine — A  man  kills  another,  is  tried  and  sent  to 
prison.  While  the  guard  sleeps  the  convict  steals  the  keys  and  makes  his 
escape.  He  goes  to  his  home.  His  wife  helps  him  change  clothing,  but 
officers  appear  and  take  him  before  he  can  leave. 

Sign— A  MILLIONAIRE'S  PET. 

Picture — A  man  holding  a  woman  upon  his  lap. 

Contents  of  the  Machine — A  millionaire  receives  a  note  and  waits  in  a 
room.  A  woman  enters.  He  very  deliberately  looks  her  over.  They  sit 
upon  a  divan.  He  kisses  her.  She  holds  up  a  warning  finger  and  he  takes 
out  a  roll  of  money  for  her.  Three  men  enter.  The  millionaire  introduces 
them.  One  of  them  makes  a  date  with  the  woman  and  leaves  with  her. 
Sign— THE  GIRL  THAT  WAS  NOT  WANTED. 

Picture — Man  seated  upon  bench,  kissing  a  girl. 

Contents  of  the  Machine — A  girl  was  employed  in  a  home  as  a  maid. 
The  husband  makes  love  to  the  maid  and  the  wife  discovers  the  two  and 
chases  the  girl  out  of  the  house. 

Sign— TIRED  OF  LIFE. 

Picture — Woman  lying  across  rails  of  railway  track. 

Contents  of  the  Machine — Large  ferryboat  leaving  dock.  A  girl  aboard 
rushes  to  the  stern  and  jumps  overboard.  A  man  jumps  to  her  rescue  and 
brings  her  to  wharf.  Ambulance  arrives  with  a  doctor  and  the  girl  is 
taken  away. 

Sign— BRINGING  UP  A  GIRL  AS  SHE  SHOULD  BE. 
Picture — Man  carrying  a  girl  upstairs,  her  clothes  up  to  her  knees. 
Contents  of  the  Machine — Father  wants  the  daughter  to  retire.  She 
refuses  and  slaps  the  father.    The  mother  rushes  in  and  the  father  and 
mother  carry  the  girl  upstairs,  her  clothing  badly  disarranged. 

Sign— LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM. 
Picture — Woman  reclining  on  man's  lap. 

Contents  of  Machine — Girl  waiting  for  lover  who  arrives  late.  They 
are  seated  upon  the  lounge,  the  girl  on  the  man's  lap.  Her  father  comes  in 
and  throws  the  lover  through  a  window  and  sends  the  daughter  to  bed. 
The  girl  is  shown  disrobing,  nude  to  waist. 
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Park  No.  2.  While  the  investigator  was  in  this  concession, 
five  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  12  to  15  years,  came  in.  One 
of  them  had  evidently  seen  the  pictures,  as  he  volunteered  to  pilot 
the  others,  that  they  might  not  waste  their  pennies  on  pictures  that 
did  not  appeal  to  them.  He  led  them  to  a  machine,  over  which 
was  a  lurid  sign,  "A  Sensation  at  Asbury  Park."  "A  pretty  girl 
disrobes  on  the  beach  in  full  view  of  all."  One  after  another,  the 
boys  eagerly  awited  their  turns  at  the  machine.  The  investigator 
viewed  the  pictures  in  the  machine,  which  showed  various  poses 
of  a  woman  partially  dressed. 

The  next  machine  was  labeled  "Oh,  You  Reuben."  The  series 
of  pictures  in  this  machine  were  that  of  a  country  man  with  a 
woman  scantily  attired  sitting  upon  his  lap.  The  different  views 
were  on  a  par  with  this  one.  "The  Man-Haters"  came  next.  Over 
the  machine  was  a  picture  of  two  women  partially  dressed.  The 
series  of  views  inside  of  this  machine  were  of  different  women 
partially  dressed. 

"The  Intruder,"  with  a  picture  of  a  woman  in  scant  attire 
lounging  upon  a  couch.  Inside  of  the  machine  were  similar  pic- 
tures showing  the  women  at  different  stages  of  disrobing.  The  last 
picture  showed  a  man  entering  the  room. 

"Led  Into  Temptation"  was  accompanied  by  a  picture  over  the 
machine  of  a  young  man  holding  a  young  woman  upon  his  lap,  her 
clothing  disarranged.  The  pictures  inside  of  the  machine  depicted 
several  scenes  of  drinking,  the  young  woman  on  the  lap  of  the  man, 
her  clothing  above  her  knees. 

"Three  Weeks"  was  accompanied  by  a  picture  of  two  women 
lying  on  the  floor,  clothing  disarranged.  The  pictures  in  the  ma- 
chine showed  the  two  women  in  different  postures.  One  picture 
was  of  a  woman  on  the  lap  of  a  man  kissing  him.  Always  the 
woman's  clothes  were  arranged  to  show  her  limbs  or  bare  neck 
and  arms. 

"In  Confidence"  accompanied  by  a  picture  of  two  women  in 
short  skirts,  one  whispering  to  the  other.  Pictures  in  the  machine 
showed  a  man  and  woman  meeting  by  flirtation  in  a  cafe.  Later 
the  two  of  them  were  entering  a  bed  chamber,  the  woman  partially 
disrobed,  when  her  husband  enters  in  the  last  picture. 

Scenic  Railway,  Dark  Concession. 

Park  No.  1.  The  fee  charged  is  ten  cents.  Small  cars,  seat- 
ing about  six  people,  are  sent  over  the  track  constructed  over  steep 
grades  and  through  enclosed  places  which  are  dark.  Scenes  are 
arranged  in  this  building.  As  the  train  approaches  the  scene,  elec- 
tric lights  are  turned  on  and  off  automatically. 

Park  No.  2.  This  consists  of  a  trip  over  3,600  feet  of  rail- 
way track  over  steep  inclines  and  through  a  large  building  equipped 
with  successive  scenes  for  the  passengers  to  view.  The  progress 
of  the  train  lights  up  each  scene  as  the  train  approaches.    In  pass- 
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ing  from  one  scene  to  another,  the  building  is  in  darkness.  The 
train  is  composed  of  two  cars  in  charge  of  an  operator.  The  cars 
are  pulled  up  the  incline  to  a  height  of  60  feet  by  means  of  a  wire 
cable  and  released  at  the  top  to  coast  down  at  a  terrific  speed,  com- 
pleting the  trip  by  momentum.  Three  trips  constitute  the  ride,  for 
which  five  cents  per  person  is  charged. 

Nigger  Baby  Rack,  a  Chance  Concession. 

Park  No.  2.  Fifteen  wooden  dolls  are  arranged  in  a  row  in 
such  a  manner  that  in  case  one  of  the  dolls  is  hit  by  a  thrown  ball 
it  will  fall  back.  The  patron  pays  five  cents  for  three  throws.  Prizes 
are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  dolls  knocked  down.  In  this 
same  booth  is  a  long,  narrow  alley  with  figures  standing  at  the  far 
end.  The  patron  pays  five  cents  for  three  balls  and  prizes  are  paid 
for  the  number  of  articles  knocked  down. 

Park  No.  3.    Concession  is  operated  the  same  as  in  Park  No.  2. 

Japanese  Rolling  Ball,  a  Chance  Concession. 

Park  No.  2.  This  consists  of  six  alley  tables  at  the  far  end 
of  which  are  depressions  into  which  the  balls  will  lie  if  properly 
rolled.  Each  place  has  a  number  marked  10-20-50-100.  As  the 
wooden  balls  drop  in  the  places,  the  numbers  are  put  on  paper,  and 
when  the  patron  has  rolled  all  he  desires  the  numbers  are  added 
and  should  correspond  with  the  numbers  on  the  prizes.  All  prizes 
are  Chinese  or  Japanese  ware.  The  fee  is  ten  cents  for  ten  balls, 
which  make  a  game. 

Park  No.  3.  The  concession  is  operated  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  in  Park  No.  2. 

Motion  Picture  Show,  Dark  Concession. 

Park  No.  2.  Housed  in  a  dilapidated  frame  structure  with  no 
floor.  The  chairs  are  of  the  folding  type  and  not  fastened  to  the 
ground.  The  exits  are  inadequate  and  the  building  is  dark  and 
badly  ventilated.  In  case  of  a  disturbance,  the  darkness  and  loose 
chairs  are  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  patrons.  Darkness  is  dan- 
gerous, morally.  The  dirt  floor  and  ventilation  are  a  menace  from 
a  sanitary  standpoint.    The  admission  is  five  cents. 

Park  No.  3.  The  ventilation  in  this  concession  is  very  bad. 
The  house  is  dark  and  exits  inadequate.  The  seats  were  loose  and 
the  floors  very  dirty.  The  films  were  of  the  cowboy  and  Indian 
type. 

Summer   Theatre — Indecent  Exhibitions. 

Park  No.  2.  This  so-called  summer  theatre  is  in  a  dilapidated, 
unsanitary  condition.  The  seats  are  loose  and  of  light  construction 
and  easily  overturned.  There  is  no  floor  in  the  building  and  filth  is 
mixed  with  the  dust  and  stirred  up  by  patrons  passing  in  and  out. 
The  principal  attraction  is  a  Cootchie  dancer.  Four  or  five  gaudily 
dressed  girls  appear  in  front  of  the  theatre.  While  an  old  Turk 
beats  a  tomtom  another  plays  on  a  type  of  flute  and  the  girls  move 
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their  bodies  enough  to  suggest  the  style  of  dancing  given  in  the 
show.  The  barker  announces  "the  wonderful  Egyptian  muscle 
dancer,  refined  and  most  interesting.  Something  that  will  not  ofTend 
the  most  refined,"  etc.  "A  wonderful  historical  dance."  After  this 
announcement,  the  Turk  and  one  of  the  girls  parade  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  dance  hall  and  summer  garden,  drawing  patronage 
for  the  dance.  The  investigator  counted  sixteen  boys  and  girls  un- 
der the  age  of  14  years,  and  unaccompanied  by  adult,  pass  into  this 
dance  exhibition  in  ten  minutes'  time.  The  dance  is  most  demoral- 
izing. The  dancer  is  dressed  in  tights.  She  moves  the  muscles  of 
her  body  to  the  time  of  the  music.  The  Turk  exclaims  repeatedly  as 
the  girl  twists  and  wiggles,  and  as  the  dance  ends,  she  gives  a  mus- 
cular exhibition  most  suggestive  and  vile.  An  admission  fee  of  ten 
cents  is  charged. 

Park  No.  3.  This  building  was  originally  intended  for  a  sum- 
mer stock  company.  This  plan  was  not  successful  and  the  building 
is  now  neglected  and  houses  a  dancing  exhibition.  This  troupe  of 
dancers  were  driven  out  of  one  park  because  of  their  indecent 
exhibition.  They  are  performing  now  unmolested  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  in  Park  No.  3.   An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged. 

Electric  Fountain,  Free. 

Park  No.  1.  This  exhibition  is  free  to  the  park  patrons  and  is 
a  very  pretty  display,  combining  water  and  colored  lights.  Women 
pose  on  an  elevated  platform  in  the  center  of  the  display  of  water. 
Some  of  these  "living  pictures"  display  practically  all  of  the  outline 
of  the  human  form,  but  are  free  from  suggestive  poses. 

Music  Pavilion,  Free. 

Park  No.  1.  Seating  capacity  is  6,500.  No  admission  fee  is 
charged.  Some  of  the  best  bands  in  the  country  furnish  the  enter- 
tainment. 

Roller  Skating  Rink. 

Park  No.  1.  Large  numbers  of  children  patronize  this  conces- 
sion and  strict  attention  as  to  their  conduct  and  hours  is  very  im- 
portant. No  attention  is  given  to  this  feature  at  the  present  time. 
A  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged. 

Mystic  Gardens,  a  Dark  Concession. 

Park  No.  1.  The  admission  fee  is  ten  cents.  The  patron  passes 
through  a  fenced  walkway,  doubling  back  twice  over  the  same  dis- 
tance. An  underground  passageway,  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated, 
with  two  or  three  miserably  faked  scenes  complete  the  show. 

Mutt  and  Jeff,  a  Dark  Concession. 

Park  No.  1.  Admission  is  ten  cents.  A  staircase,  one-half  of 
which  moves  back  as  the  other  half  moves  forward,  is  the  means  of 
entrance  and  provokes  a  great  deal  of  mirth.  On  entering  the  build- 
ing, the  patron  encounters  darkness  and  a  series  of  deceptions,  such 
as  moving  walls,  stairs,  abrupt  turns,  etc.  The  patron  may  exit  by  a 
stairs  or  a  slide.  The  latter  mentioned  exit  usually  disarranges  the 
clothing. 
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Dragon  Gorge,  a  Dark  Concession. 

Park  No.  1.  Admission  is  ten  cents.  The  interior  is  dark  and 
contains  a  series  of  deceptions  similar  to  those  in  the  Mutt  and  Jeff 
concession. 

The  Dutch  Mill,  a  Dark  Concession. 

Park  No.  1.  Fee  charged  is  ten  cents.  A  canal  is  constructed 
through  a  long,  dark  passageway.  Boats  carrying  six  people  are 
carried  through  the  canal.  Dimly  lighted  scenes  are  arranged  at  in- 
tervals along  the  route.    Most  of  the  trip  is  in  total  darkness. 

The  Scenic  Canal,  a  Dark  Concession. 

Park  No.  2.  The  ride  in  these  boats  is  through  a  1, 600-foot 
tunnelled  waterway,  which  is  dark  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
illumination  at  points  along  the  route  where  scenes  are  set.  Each 
boat  will  accommodate  about  six  persons.  The  fare  is  five  cents  per 
person. 

Chinese  Laundry,  a  Dark  Concession. 

Park  No.  2.  The  entrance  to  this  concession  is  at  the  top  of  a 
glass  stairway.  In  the  first  part  of  the  concession  are  seventeen 
small  lockers  labeled  "Bryan,"  "Taft,"  "Cannon,"  etc.  These  lock- 
ers are  empty.  The  patron  passes  over  moving  floors,  dark  passage- 
ways so  arranged  as  to  confuse,  chairs  wired  with  electrical  attach- 
ments ;  colored  lights  shine  through  a  glass  floor.  The  patron  passes 
over  a  swinging  bridge  and  receives  an  electric  shock  if  he  touches 
the  handrails.  Finally  he  passes  out  over  a  floor  full  of  holes, 
through  which  electric  fans  send  up  a  dusty  blast,  and  reaches  light 
and  pure  air.  Another  exit  is  through  a  tin  chute,  which  delivers  the 
patron  in  a  mussed  condition. 

The  Tickler. 

Park  No.  1.  Circular  tubs  on  rollers  are  drawn  up  a  steep  in- 
cline, released,  and  follow  a  railing  about  two  feet  high.  The  tubs 
turn  around,  rolling  against  this  rail.  Abrupt  turns  and  jolts  furnish 
the  fun  until  the  bottom  of  the  incline  is  reached.  The  fee  is  ten 
cents  per  person. 

The  Dip  Coaster. 

Park  No.  1.  This  is  similar  to  the  Scenic  Railway.  Small  cars, 
seating  about  six  people,  are  sent  over  a  series  of  steep  inclines  and 
dips.    Ten  cents  per  passenger  is  charged. 

The  Scenic  Coaster. 

Park  No.  1.  An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  per  passenger  is 
charged.  The  car  will  accommodate  six  persons.  They  are  drawn 
up  a  steep  incline  and  released  to  coast  over  a  series  of  inclines  and 
turns.  This  route  is  somewhat  rougher  than  the  ordinary  coaster 
and  quite  thrilling. 

The  Tropical  Farm. 

Park  No.  1.  A  good  collection  of  tropical  fowl  are  on  exhibi- 
tion in  this  concession  and  it  is  well  worth  the  fee  charged,  which  is 
ten  cents. 
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The  Jungle. 

Park  No.  1.  The  different  species  of  animals  on  exhibition  here 
are  interesting  and  well  worth  seeing.  An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents 
is  charged. 

The  Japanese  Mice. 

Park  No.  1.  An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged.  A  num- 
ber of  mice  of  peculiar  species  that  continually  turn  round  are  called 
the  spinning  or  waltzing  mice. 

The  Ward  Pinnette. 

Park  No.  1.  This  consists  of  seven  alleys  20  feet  in  length, 
slanting  upward  toward  the  back.  Five  ten-pins  are  fastened  at  the 
back  so  when  ball  strikes  bottom  of  pins  they  fly  upward.  Each  pin 
is  numbered,  so  the  score  is  counted  by  the  number  of  pins  that  are 
misplaced.  The  pins  are  replaced  by  pulling  a  lever  at  the  hand  of 
the  player.  One  or  more  persons  can  play  on  each  alley,  fee  five 
cents  per  person.  Each  scores  at  most  320  points.  When  balls  are 
thrown,  they  are  returned  to  player  through  a  trough. 

Spitfire  Tables,  a  Chance  Concession. 

Park  No.  1.  Each  table  has  a  plate  glass  top  sub-divided  by  lit- 
tle wooden  partitions.  Each  division  is  numbered  as  10-20-30,  etc. 
Small  wooden  pins  are  standing  in  each  division.  The  patron  pays 
ten  cents  for  the  privilege  of  spinning  a  small  iron  top,  which  passes 
through  the  partition,  knocking  over  pins.  The  number  of  pins 
down  in  each  section  determines  the  score.  Premiums  are  given. 
The  value  is  probably  ten  cents  per  article. 

The  Peg  Rack,  a  Chance  Concession. 

Park  No.  2.  Wooden  pegs  are  set  upright  in  several  rows. 
Each  peg  is  numbered.  A  ball  is  thrown  by  the  patron  in  an  effort 
to  knock  the  peg  down.  If  a  certain  number  of  pegs  are  knocked 
down,  the  prizes  are  paid  in  money.  75  points  win  $3.00.  The 
patron  pays  ten  cents  for  three  balls. 

Hammer  Hitting,  a  Chance  Concession. 

Park  No.  2.  A  steel  wire  runs  to  the  top  of  an  upright  stand  40 
feet  high.  A  small  wooden  ball  passes  up  and  down  the  wire  when 
the  blow  is  delivered  by  the  patron.  A  heavy  wooden  mallet  is  used, 
striking  a  heavy  beam,  which  is  balanced  on  a  pivot.  The  shock  on 
the  far  end  of  the  beam  sends  the  ball  up  the  wire.  If  the  40-foot 
mark  is  reached,  a  bell  rings  and  the  patron  is  paid  a  reward.  The 
patron  pays  five  cents  for  three  chances. 

The  Toboggan. 

Park  No.  3.  A  fee  of  ten  cents  for  adults  and  five  cents  for 
children  is  charged.  Small  cars  holding  about  six  people  are  pulled 
up  to  the  top  of  an  incline  and  released  to  coast  at  terrific  speed 
over  inclines  and  around  sharp  curves. 
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Circle  Swing. 

Park  No.  3.  Several  cars  are  suspended  by  means  of  long 
cables  attached  to  a  circular  frame  of  steel  which  rotates  on  top  of  a 
steel  tower.  As  the  speed  of  rotation  increases,  the  cars  swing  in 
wider  circles,  getting  farther  from  the  ground  at  every  revolution. 
The  ride  is  very  swift  and  rather  exciting.  Adults  are  charged  ten 
cents  and  children  five  cents. 

Open  Air  Vaudeville. 

Park  No.  3.  The  stage  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  natural  am- 
phitheatre. Several  acts  are  engaged  each  week  and  with  the  band 
concert  constitute  the  free  entertainment  furnished  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

Sky  Drop. 

Park  No.  2.  Four  cars  with  umbrella-shaped  canvass  tops  are 
drawn  by  cables  to  the  top  of  a  135-foot  tower.  They  are  released 
and  drop  at  a  terrific  speed  until  near  the  earth,  when  they  are  checked 
in  the  fall  by  a  friction  brake.  The  experience  could  not  be  recom- 
mended as  beneficial  to  a  nervous  person.  A  fee  of  five  cents  per 
person  is  charged. 

Fortune  Teller. 

Park  No.  2.  A  tent,  dimly  lighted  and  grotesquely  decorated, 
contains  a  gypsy  fortune  teller.  She  reads  the  palm,  telling  the 
patron  of  his  past  and  future.   All  for  five  cents. 

Human  Roulette  Wheel. 

Park  No.  2.  A  circular  platform  about  14  feet  in  diameter, 
highly  polished,  revolves  on  a  pivot  at  a  high  speed.  The  "wheel"  is 
surrounded  by  a  walkway.  Patrons  pay  five  cents  to  get  into  the 
enclosure  around  the  "wheel."  The  patron  steps  upon  the  revolving 
wheel  and  if  an  acrobat  is  able  to  maintain  his  equilibrium.  Most 
persons  lose  their  footing,  fall,  slip,  slide  and  struggle  en  masse. 
Much  laughter  is  provoked  by  the  predicament  of  many.  Both 
sexes  of  all  ages  board  the  "wheel"  at  the  same  time,  resulting  in 
women  and  young  girls  with  clothing  badly  disarranged,  being  mixed 
with  men  and  boys. 

Recommendations. 

1.  No  child  under  age  and  unaccompanied  by  parent  or  guard- 
ian should  be  allowed  in  the  parks  after  9  o'clock  p.  m. 

2.  Parks  should  be  amply  policed,  especially  in  those  places 
nearly  obscured  from  view. 

3.  More  comfort  stations  should  be  provided  and  should  be 
kept  clean. 

4.  Dark  concessions  should  be  done  away  with  or  children 
under  age  kept  out  of  them. 

5.  Petty  gambling  should  be  stopped. 
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6.  Men  in  bathing  costumes  should  be  compelled  to  wear  the 
suits  with  a  short  skirt  hung  from  the  waist.  The  conduct  of  the 
bathers  should  be  watched  carefully.  Unescorted  women  should 
be  admitted  to  the  pools  at  a  time  set  for  them ;  likewise  the  men. 
Certain  hours  should  be  set  aside  for  escorted  women. 

7.  Indecent  pictures  should  be  eliminated  in  the  penny  amuse- 
ment parlors. 

8.  Immoral  dances  known  as  "cootchie  dances"  should  be 
abolished. 

18.  Theaters. 

The  ten  theaters  of  Kansas  City  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
Two  playing  burlesque,  three  playing  vaudeville,  and  five  playing 
musical  comedy,  comedy  drama  and  opera.  The  management  of  the 
theaters  furnished  figures  on  which  the  weekly  attendance  is  based. 
The  average  admission  was  determined  as  42  cents  per  person,  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  seats  at  each  of  the  different 
prices,  thereby  determining  the  average  paid  admission  of  each 
theater.  The  final  average  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  ten 
theaters.  Investigators  did  not  attend  every  production  staged  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  theaters  were  visited  a  number  of  times  and 
reports  filed  in  each  case.  An  idea  of  the  actual  per  cent  of  objec- 
tionable plays  presented  during  the  season  cannot  be  given,  but  the 
fact  that  several  very  objectionable  productions  have  been  staged 
in  the  city  during  the  season  is  recorded  in  reports  on  file  in  this 
office.  Every  report  from  the  two  burlesque  theaters  were  similar 
in  one  respect.  They  tell  of  the  exhibition  teaming  with  salacious 
lines  and  situations  suggestive  of  immorality  in  song  and  act  appeal- 
ing to  the  sensual.  Scenes  carefully  worked  out  by  skilled  directors 
convey  clearly  the  lewd  story  without  giving  evidence  that  would 
stand  in  court.    The  entire  moral  trend  of  burlesque  is  downward. 

The  reports  from  the  vaudeville  theaters  show  an  increasing 
tendency  to  introduce  acts  that  are  suggestive  of  immorality.  So- 
called  artistic  Oriental  dancers  almost  devoid  of  clothing  are  finding 
place  in  the  vaudeville  program.  Few  acts  of  real  value  are  reported 
while  the  majority  of  the  acts  are  classed  as  harmless  and  valueless. 
Vaudeville  is  the  most  popular  of  theatrical  amusements. 

The  five  theaters  staging  drama,  melodrama,  musical  comedy 
and  opera  furnish,  on  the  whole,  clean,  wholesome  productions.  It 
is  to  be  deplored  that  the  management  of  these  theaters  do  book 
plays  occasionally  that  have  for  their  theme  the  immoral  relations 
of  the  two  sexes.  There  is  the  ever  ready  excuse  "that  there  is  a 
moral,"  though  the  moral  is  completely  overshadowed  in  the  sordid 
details  of  the  production.  Undoubtedly  this  attitude  by  the  man- 
agers and  producers  will  result  eventually  in  the  community  insist- 
ing on  regulation  of  these  places  of  amusement. 
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THEATRE 

Drama 

Melo- 
drama 

Comedy 
Burlesque 

Vaudeville 

Musical 
Comedy 

Opera 

Grand 
Opera 

1          '  i 
Totals 

Average 
Weekly 
Attend 'nee j 

Seating 
Capacity 

Willis  Wood  

4 

9 
8 
14 

3 

2 
1 

3 
4 
20 

7   

?!  

13 

i! 

1 

5 

26 
32 
33 
28 
31 
36 
34 
32 
52 
52 

356 
100.00 

10,000 

10,000 
17,000 
10,000 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 
12,000 
10,000 
7,000 

1546 
1603 
1700 
1800 
2000 
1600 
1400 
1700 
1500 
1000 

15849 

Shubert  

Grand 

3 

4 

Auditorium   

9  j  

3  • 



Gillis  

Century   

!  36 

Gayety  

|  34 

Orpheum  

32 
52 
52 

Empress  

 I 

Globe  

1 

i 

OO  CO 

Percentage 

38 
10.6 

30 
8.4 

32  !  70 
8.9;19.6 

136 
38.1 

43 
12.3 

103,000 

Posters,  Billboards  and  Advertisements. 

An  investigation  of  advertising  matter  used  in  connection  with 
places  of  commercial  recreation  revealed  the  need  of  regulating 
such  class  of  advertisements.  They  are  in  most  cases  misleading 
and  overdrawn.  Many  grossly  misrepresent  the  entertainment. 
Scenes  depicting  every  phase  of  immorality  and  crime  are  portrayed 
in  lurid  colors  selected  by  an  artist  to  attract  the  eye.  Such  pic- 
tures are  displayed  in  store  windows,  foyers  of  motion  picture 
shows,  on  handbills  distributed  at  the  doors  of  our  public  schools 
and  on  billboards.  A  law  providing  for  an  effective  regulation  of 
such  advertising  matter  is  needed. 

19.  Conclusion. 

Supervision  of  certain  forms  of  commercial  recreation  has 
resulted  in  more  wholesome  recreation,  while  the  business  has  not 
been  crippled,  but  increased.  Daily  complaints  relative  to  bad  pool 
halls,  side  shows,  penny  arcades,  motion  picture  shows,  theaters, 
etc.,  are  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  supervision.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible under  the  existing  laws  to  get  prompt  action  in  the  courts. 

The  evil  in  commercial  recreation  cannot  be  eliminated  until  a 
department  of  the  city  government,  free  from  influence,  be  so  em- 
powered as  to  have  the  right  to  recall  the  license  under  which  the 
offending  place  is  operated.  Such  action  should  terminate  the  oper- 
ation of  the  place  until  a  hearing  of  the  case  before  an  impartial 
board,  their  decision  to  be  final. 

The  inspection  of  dances,  the  investigation  of  commercial  rec- 
reation in  Kansas  City,  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  regulating 
places  of  amusement,  the  recommendation  of  additional  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  regulation  of  commercial  recreation,  the  preparation 
of  an  exhibit,  a  part  of  the  Kansas  City  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  and 
educational  propaganda,  lias  been  the  work  of  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment for  the  year. 
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Department  Expenses. 


Superintendent,  salary  $1,200.00 

Investigator,  salary,  10  months,  15  days   793.20 

Extra  investigators,  $2.00  per  night   1,302.00 

Bills   206.19 


Total  $3,501.99 
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1. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PAROLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Karl  L.  Schreiber,  Superintendent. 

The  work  of  the  Parole  Department  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  has  been  in  operation  three  years  and  four  months,  during 
which  time  5,518  paroles  have  been  granted,  2,748  of  these  were 
paroled  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  has  been  a  long  enough 
time  to  get  a  good  idea  of  what  work  has  been  done  and  the  good 
results  accomplished.  Although  the  system  at  the  present  time  is 
not  perfect,  it  is  being  developed  and  perfected  daily  and  turning  out 
many  successful  products.  In  the  handling  of  human  beings,  be- 
cause o  fthe  great  variation  in  the  morals,  health  and  environment 
of  the  individuals,  there  can  be  no  fixed  iron-clad  rules,  and  we  must, 
of  necessity,  change  and  modify  our  plans  as  we  see  the  people  we 
handle  need  and  the  case  warrants. 

How  Paroles  are  Recommended. 

A  man  and  woman  representative  of  the  Board  attend  each 
of  the  two  police  courts  daily  to  get  all  the  evidence  given  at  the 
trial,  which  evidence  is  kept  on  record,  and  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
accused.  When  persons  are  committed  to  the  work  house  or 
reformatory,  the  Superintendent  or  Matron  interviews  them  and 
gathers  all  the  facts  about  the  prisoners ;  his  past  is  ascertained,  his 
habits,  associates,  place  of  living,  physical  condition,  place  where  he 
has  has  been  employed,  people  that  he  can  refer  to,  his  family,  and 
his  future  plans.  Many  of  the  prisoners  arrested  live  in  the  city 
and  have  wives,  parents  and  friends  who  come  to  the  Parole  Office 
and  make  application  for  the  parole  of  the  prisoner.  These  friends, 
when  they  make  application  for  a  prisoner's  parole,  are  told  what 
the  Board  will  require  of  them  in  order  to  help  the  party,  and  the 
facts  concerning  the  party's  arrest.  They  then  promise  to  assist  the 
offender  in  following  out  all  the  conditions  that  the  Board  might 
impose  and  to  lend  all  the  assistance  that  may  be  needed  to  get  the 
party  started  again.  These  promises  of  assistance  are  taken  note  of 
and  have  great  w  eight  in  the  granting  of  a  parole  to  the  party.  This 
work  is  carefully  gone  into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Parole  Depart- 
ment and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Farm,  who  act  as  a  Board  of 
Recommendation  and  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  party. 
Recommendations  of  this  committee  are  then  given  to  the  Welfare 
Board  for  its  approval.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Hoard  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  long  time  it 
lakes  to  work'  out  the  paroles  each  week,  this  committee  has  beer 
entrusted  with  this  work.     A  committee  consisting  of  one  of  tlV 
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members  of  the  Board,  the  two  women  of  the  Board,  having  charge 
of  the  delinquent  women,  and  the  Matron  of  the  Reformatory, 
act  as  a  committee  of  recommendation  for  the  paroles  recommended 
from  the  Reformatory,  where  the  women  prisoners  are  kept. 


Handling  of  Parole  Cases. 

After  a  parole  is  granted,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Parole 
Department  and  his  assistants  take  up  the  case.  The  paroled  man  is 
brought  into  the  office  and  told  the  conditions  he  will  have  to  fulfill. 
He  is  made  to  understand  that  he  has  a  clean  slate ;  that  his  past  is 
not  held  against  him.  He  is  made  to  understand  that  we  are  his 
friends;  that  whenever  he  has  any  troubles,  if  he  will 
bring  them  to  us,  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  assist  him,  if  pos- 
sible. Often  the  person  realizes  from  the  beginning  that 
we  are  his  friends  and  we  have  numerous  talks  with  him  and 
give  him  the  advice  that  he  needs.  In  other  cases  the 
fact  that  we  are  his  friends  is  not  realized  by  the  person  for  quite 
a  while.  Others,  because  of  the  hard  life  that  they  have  been  living 
for  years,  and  the  scarcity  of  sympathy  and  true  friendship  that  they 
have  encountered  in  all  these  years,  never  become  confidential  and 
trustful,  but  come  to  the  office  and  report  in  a  mechanical  way. 
Practically  every  one  of  them  is  delinquent.  Their  morals  have 
been  blighted,  their  associates  and  habits  bad,  their  home  surround- 
ings uninviting,  and,  all  too  often,  they  do  not  have  the  proper  kind 
of  friendship.  There  is  the  lack  of  that  true  friendship  that  builds 
up  their  character.  The  paroled  person  is  shown  where  his  mis- 
takes have  been  in  the  past,  how  to  avoid  them  in  the  future  and  the 
reward  of  living  an  honorable  life.  These  men  are  never  asked  to 
meet  any  conditions  in  return  for  a  parole  granted  them  that  are 
not  for  their  best  interests,  although  they  oftentimes  think  that 
some  of  the  conditions  are  very  exacting.  We  solicit  objections  to 
the  conditions  imposed,  because  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  im- 
press that  particular  fact  more  forcibly  and  gives  us  a  better  insight 
into  the  man's  character. 


COPY  OF  AGREEMENT  CARD. 
CERTIFICATE  OF  PAROLE. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  was 

paroled  from  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Work  House  by  the  Board 

of  Public  Welfare  on    on  the  conditions 

stated  on  the  back  hereof. 

Board  of  Public  Welfare 


By. 
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This  is  to  certify  that    was 

discharged  from  the  above  parole  on  

Board  of  Publjc  Welfare 

_  By  

Kansas  City,  Mo.,   

In  consideration  of  a  parole  granted  me  this  date,  I  hereby 
agree  to  obey  the  law,  to  work  steadily  at  whatever  honorable  work  I 
can  get,  to  keep  out  of  bad  company,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  to  report  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Parole  Department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  City  Hall, 

every  Saturday  before  8:00  p.  m.  until  

I  also  agree  to  the  following  special  conditions  of  my  parole  


W e  tell  the  men  that  it  is  a  trade.  We  give  them  so  many  days 
freedom  from  custody  and  they  in  return  are  to  report  to  us  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  also  do  some  things  which  every  man 
should  do,  and  they  should  be  only  too  glad  to  do.  Should  they  fail 
in  their  agreement  with  the  office,  and  by  failure,  we  mean  the  inten- 
tional violation  of  their  parole,  or  when  their  physical  condition 
necessitates,  we  commit  them  to  custody,  to  work  out  the  original 
sentence  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day,  the  same  as  though  they  had 
served  no  time  before  being  granted  a  parole.  We  had  to  return 
but  211  persons  to  custody  last  year  out  of  2,748  persons  paroled, 
but  .we  do  not  claim  that  all  these  other  paroled  people  did  not  do  a 
wrong  while  on  parole.  We  find  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
they  have  to  be  handled  like  children.  The  change  in  the  manner  of 
living  is  such  that  they  must  have  the  steady  assistance  and  moral 
support  of  this  office.  We  endeavor  to  get  the  men  steady  employ- 
ment and  to  change  their  environment.  They  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  work  a  few  days  at  the  farm  in  order  to  get  money  for  a  new 
start.  Ofttimes  we  advise  the  man  to  move  into  a  new  neighborhood 
to  eliminate  certain  of  his  friends  and  to  change  his  occupation. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  report  for  men  for  week  ending- 


April  12,  1912: 

Given  as  a  Sample  Report. 

Total  of  male  prisoners  on  parole  at  the  end  of  week  452 

Out  of  town  134 

Remainder  left  in  the  city  318 

Xumber  of  paroled  men  reported  working  169 

Number  of  paroled  men  out  of  work   31 

Number  of  paroled  men  sick   1 

Number  excused  from  reporting   10 

Number  delinquent  one  week   29 

Xumber  delinquent  two  or  more  weeks   78  318 


(  )f  the  318  in  the  city,  169  reported  as  working  and  earned  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  ten  dollars,  thirty-one  reported  as  not  work- 
ing, one  man  w  as  sick  and  unable  to  work,  ten  because  of  their  satis- 
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factory  conduct  were  excused  from  coming  into  the  office  and  re- 
porting although  their  time  for  reporting  had  not  expired,  twenty- 
nine  had  failed  to  report  for  one  time.  Practically  every  one  of 
these  can  be  accounted  for  by  sickness  or  late  work  or  inclemency 
of  weather.  These  receive  a  card  from  the  office  asking  them  to 
report  at  once,  and  if  they  do  not  do  so,  their  names 
are  given  to  the  parole  officer  or  the  district  superintendent  in 
the  district  in  which  they  live,  and  the  person  is  made  to  come 
into  the  office.  The  remaining  seventy-eight  delinquent  two  or  more 
reports  represent  the  one  great  weakness  in  our  system  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  eliminating.  Kansas  City  is  a  great  railroad 
center,  and  many  of  the  men  working  on  the  railroads  and  public 
works  in  this  section  come  into  Kansas  City  to  spend  their  money. 
A  great  many  through  drink  get  into  court,  and  having  spent  their 
money,  are  sent  to  the  Farm.  They  are  good  workmen,  and  when 
sober  are  deserving  of  parole.  They  have  no  relatives  here  in  the 
city,  and  when  an  opportunity  comes  for  them  to  join  some  camp, 
being  good  workmen,  they  easily  obtain  employment.  They  do  not 
notify  this  office,  and  leave  the  city,  with  the  result  that  their  names' 
are  held  on  the  delinquent  list.  Similar  facts  are  found  among  the 
negroes.  Many  of  them  do  not  have  homes  here,  and  although  they 
do  not  always  leave  the  city,  their  places  of  residence  cannot  be 
found.  These  delinquents  are  carried  as  long  as  their  paroles  would 
last,  unless  positive  knowledge  is  found  that  they  have  left  the  city, 
when  their  names  are  transferred  to  the  list  of  those  out  of  town 
without  permission. 


Two-Thirds  Time  on  Parole. 


Every  person  entering  the  reformatory  or  municipal  farm  is  told 
upon  his  entrance  that  if  the  rules  of  the  institution  are  obeyed  and 
he  lends  himself  to  the  influences  there  that  are  for  his  good,  he 
will  receive  one  day  of  good  time  for  every  two  days  he  serves.  If 
he  receives  no  demerits  he  serves  only  two-thirds  of  his  time,  but 
does  he  violate  the  rules  of  the  institution,  so  many  days  of  his 
good  time  are  deducted  as  his  infractions  of  the  rules  might  impose. 
The  benefits  of  this  system  are  many  and  easily  noted  in  the  discipline 
of  the  institution.  Persons  who  enter  the  institution  on  small  fines, 
and  therefore  have  not  had  long  enough  time  to  serve  to  be  bene- 
fitted, and  those  who  are  convicted  frequently,  because  of  the  in- 
centive they  have  and  the  reward  they  receive  for  their  good  con- 
duct, are  exemplary  while  in  custody. 

However,  we  require  the  party  receiving  this  shortening  of 
sentence  to  take  a  parole  for  the  time  we  allow  him.  No  one  receives 
two-thirds  time  unless  he  agrees  to  take  a  parole. 
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Following  is  a  letter  written  by  party  to  a  publisher  of  a  maga- 
zine here  in  the  city.  The  writer  had  been  in  this  man's  employ, 
but  had  allowed  liquor  to  get  the  better  of  him.  He  was  so  pleased 
at  the  good  results  his  friend  was  receiving  that  he  brought  the 
letter  into  the  office  for  us  to  read. 

This  letter  is  indication  of  good  results  of  the  farm : 

"Municipal  Farm,  Leeds,  Mo.,  June  16,  1912. 

"Dear  Frank: — 

"Well,  Frank,  I  thought  I  would  drop  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  I  am  getting  along  all  O.  K.  I  have  not  felt  better  in  some 
time  and  can  get  up  mornings  and  eat  a  big  meal  without  thinking  of 
booze,  but  it  was  a  struggle.  I  got  on  the  scales  and  I  found  out 
that  I  put  on  three  and  one-half  pounds  in  a  day  and  a  half,  so  you 
can  see  I  am  putting  on  some  flesh,  which  I  needed.  The  grub  and 
the  treatment  is  also  O.  K.  Tobacco  and  papers  is  scarce.  I  can  get 
them  here,  but  of  course  I  am  a  little  short  of  change.  If  you  can 
send  me  $1.00,  it  would  be  doing  me  a  great  favor,  as  I  don't  like  to 
be  asking  others  for  their  papers  and  tobacco.  Hoping  that  you 
are  all  well,  I  remain, 

Yours, 
T  J  ." 

Paroled  Men  With  Less  Than  $10.00  Balance. 

The  largest  number  of  persons  on  parole  at  one  time  for  the  year 
was  875.  This  occurred  because  everybody  getting  two-thirds  time 
was  placed  on  parole  and  made  to  report  at  our  office.  The  office 
realized  that  this  great  number  of  people  to  supervise  with  a  limited 
force  of  officers  would  not  give  the  results  hoped  for  to  each  person, 
and  the  fewer  on  parole  the  more  supervision  each  paroled  person 
would  receive.  We,  therefore,  decided  that  those  paroled  persons, 
whose  balance  of  time  to  be  served  amounted  to  less  than  $10.00 
should  not  be  required  to  report,  but  we  warn  them  that  should  they 
be  brought  into  court,  it  would  be  considered  a  parole  violation. 
This  was  reasoned  out  by  the  fact  that  if  a  man  committed  an  of- 
fense that  cost  him  $15.00,  or  thirty  days  in  the  workhouse,  it  could 
not  be  very  serious,  and  should  he  serve  twenty  days  of  this  time  for 
the  offense,  it  was  considerable  punishment,  and  we  need  not  exact 
the  remaining  ten  days. 

Delinquency  in  Reporting. 

Averaging  the  1,508  delinquent  for  one  report  during  the  year, 
5,397  delinquent  two  or  more  reports  during  the  year,  and  2,461  out 
of  town  without  permission  for  the  year,  it  gives  a  delinquency  in 
reporting  of  180  a  week,  or  an  average  of  thirty  per  cent  plus. 
When  the  people  coming  into  the  custody  of  the  Parole  Department 
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are  carefully  noted,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  a  select  class. 
A  large  number  are  drug  fiends,  degenerates,  perverts  or  habitual 
drunkards,  and  their  systems  need  to  be  rebuilt.  Many  of  them 
cannot  be  paroled,  and  yet  of  the  3,343  persons  coming  into  the 
institution  during  the  year,  2,748  were  paroled,  or  82.23  per  cent ; 
that  is,  white  men,  1,900  ;  white  women,  116  ;  negro  men,  591  ;  negro 
women,  141.  Over  26.6  per  cent  of  the  paroled  persons  were  ne- 
groes. 

The  Board  paroled  very  liberally  this  last  year,  and  yet  but  211 
were  returned  to  custody,  or  7.67  per  cent.  Ninety-two  per  cent 
plus  of  paroled  cases  were  successful  in  so  far  that  they  were  not 


returned  to  custody.  The  small  percentage  returned  to  custody, 
7.67  per  cent,  is  very  encouraging. 

Returned  to  Custody,  Fiscal  Year,  1911-1912. 

Total  number  returned  to  custody  for  parole  violation  211 

Reason                                           White.  Colored. 

New  fines                                                  39  16 

Non-support                                             26  2 

Drink                                                       66  2 

Drugs                                                       12  3 

Lazy                                                          7  2 

Failure  to  report                                          6  1 

Bad  company                                             19  8 

Miscellaneous                                              1  0 

Sent  to  hospital                                            1  0 


Total  177  34 

Grand  Total   211 


Field  Officers  of  Parole  Department. 

The  Parole  Office  now  has  part  of  the  time  of  eight  District 
Superintendents,  who  visit  the  people  that  live  in  their  districts;  one 
parole  officer's  full  time  to  cover  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city 
and  also  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  a  woman  visitor,  who  goes  into 
the  homes  of  certain  men  who  have  family  difficulties  and  encour- 
ages the  wives,  instructing  them  how  to  make  the  home  life  more 
pleasant,  and  oftentimes  getting  the  husband  and  wife  to  live  to 
gether  again  through  the  elimination  of  those  things  which  cause 
friction  between  the  man  and  woman. 

Record  and  Early  Morning  Investigation. 

Early  every  morning  a  representative  of  the  Parole  Department 
visits  the  holdover  and  interviews  the  people  there  and  ascertains 
from  each  person  whether  he  needs  any  outside  assistance.  Our 
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representative  inquires  whether  there  are  people  that  should  be  noti- 
fied that  he  has  been  arrested ;  whether  there  are  parents,  friends  or 
employers,  who  at  the  trial  could  bring  proof  that  the  party  coming  to 
trial  does  not  deserve  to  be  fined,  and  renders  assistance  to  the  party 
awaiting  trial  in  whatever  legitimate  way  he  can.  A  record  with  the 
description  of  everybody  arrested  is  kept  in  the  office.  All  convic- 
tions are  kept  on  a  permanent  record  and  the  attendants  of  the  Police 
Court  from  this  office  have  these  cards  in  court  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  judges  and  counselors  in  determining  whether  the  prisoner  de- 
serves leniency.  These  cards  have  been  the  means  of  getting  guilty 
persons  who  were  trying  to  convince  the  judge  that  they  had  never 
been  arrested  before,  fined,  and  of  getting  innocent  people  who  have 
never  been  arrested  before,  but  were  supposed  to  have  been,  liberated. 

Telephoning  After  Trial. 

Case  1.  B,  J  and  M,  three  boys,  17,  19  and  20,  respectively, 
were  charged  with  vagrancy  on  complaint  of  D,  who  testified  that 
they  had  robbed  him  by  force  in  a  box  car  of  five  dollars  and  a  pair 
of  shoes.  D  came  into  court  shoeless,  to  prove  his  loss.  He  further 
testified  that  he  had  gone  to  the  car  with  the  boys  and  slept  there, 
though  stopping  regularly  at  the  Stag  Hotel,  and  working  at  Cen- 
tropolis.    B,  J  and  M  were  fined  $100.50  each. 

On  investigation  by  phone,  after  the  trial,  the  Parole  Officer 
found  that  D  had  never,  at  any  date,  been  registered  at  the  Stag 
Hotel,  and  was  not  known  there ;  that  he  did  not  go  to  Centropolis 
to  work,  but  was  still  loafing  along  West  Fifth  street  in  the  after- 
noon, and  that  other  statements  of  D's  were  not  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  of  B  and  J  that  they  had  cards 
from  the  State  Labor  Agent  for  work  at  Thirty-first  and  Askew 
avenue  was  verified,  first,  by  the  Property  Clerk  at  the  Police  Sta- 
tion; second,  by  the  State  Labor  Agent  himself.  The  claim  of  M 
that  he  had  promise  of  employment  as  chauffeur  with  the  B.  T.  Co. 
proved  true. 

The  boys  were  immediately  paroled  at  the  request  of  the  Parole 
Officer,  and  all  three  went  to  work  the  next  morning,  as  they  had 
planned  to  do  the  day  of  the  arrest. 

Examples  of  Early  Morning  Work. — Municipal  Court  No.  2. 

One  morning  a  young  man  of  genteel  appearance  sought  the 
confidence  of  the  court  visitor,  wanting  some  assistance,  but  did  not 
want  his  parents  to  know  that  he  was  arrested.  It  developed  that 
he  was  of  highly  respectable  family,  but  had  fallen  into  company  of 
an  ex-convict  of  polished  manners,  but  who  had  gradually  led  him 
into  fast  life.  Before  he  was  aware  of  his  danger  the  young  man 
was  indulging  in  dissipation  and  frequenting  haunts  that  were  a 
reproach  to  all  the  principles  of  his  early  training.    He  was  sus- 
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pected  of  assisting  a  band  of  desperate  young  fellows  with  whom  he 
had  been  associating  clandestinely  of  robbing  a  business  house  on 
Southwest  boulevard.  The  young  man  was  so  humiliated  that  he 
was  willing  to  take  the  counsel  of  his  new  friend,  the  parole  officer. 
He  was  advised  to  take  his  father  into  council.  His  father  was  se- 
cured by  telephone,  and  the  young  man  was  saved  the  disgrace  of 
a  conviction  and  a  workhouse  record.  He  went  home  with  his  father 
and  resumed  his  life  of  respectability.  Both  son  and  father  were 
very  grateful. 

Case  of  N  and  B —  . 

The  attention  of  our  woman  representative  was  called  one  morn- 
ing to  two  girls  who  had  been  brought  into  the  South  Side  Court. 
Both  children,  who  were  just  over  seventeen,  were  crying  and  fear- 
ful as  to  the  outcome  of  this  trial.  The  aunt  decided  to  send  one  of 
the  girls  home  to  her  parents,  who  lived  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
city.  The  other,  whom  we  will  call  Nellie,  seemed  in  need  of  help, 
and  the  Judge  continued  the  case  to  enable  us  to  investigate.  We 
found  that  some  months  previous  she  attended  an  academy  and  was 
considered  a  very  good  pupil,  until  she  suddenly  developed  the  "run 
away  habit."  At  that  time  she  was  taken  to  the  detention  home, 
from  there  turned  over  to  one  of  the  volunteer  workers,  placed  in  a 
department  store,  where  she  fell  in  with  a  degenerate  girl  who  was 
working  at  the  same  counter.  The  girl  was  discharged,  and  she 
advised  Nellie  not  to  work  there  any  longer.  Nellie  followed  her 
advice,  and  from  there  drifted  from  place  to  place,  trying  to  work 
in  families.  Having  very  little  money,  for  two  nights  Nellie  slept 
in  an  empty  apartment  where  she  had  once  lived.  The  owner  found 
someone  was  using  the  apartment  and  had  it  locked.  So  Monday 
night  Nellie  did  not  know  where  to  go,  but  with  the  last  dollar 
rented  a  room.  The  next  day  she  met  a  former  friend,  and  invited 
her  to  spend  the  night.  The  landlady  realizing  that  things  were 
not  right  called  the  police,  and  the  girls  were  brought  to  the  station. 
Knowing  something  must  have  caused  this  change  in  so  cultured  a 
girl,  we  began  to  seek  the  cause.  She  had  thought  she  was  the  child 
of  the  people  with  whom  she  lived,  but  found  that  she  was  not  even 
their  adopted  child.  She  did  not  know  who  her  parents  were.  Her 
foster  mother  died,  and  her  foster  father  attempted  to  misuse  her,  so 
she  left  home  and  became  desperate,  having  no  sense  of  self-re- 
sponsibility. The  judge  turned  her  over  to  our  representative  who 
placed  her  in  a  girl  s  club.  As  she  had  a  fine  musical  education,  we 
began  by  getting  her  interested  in  that,  and  through  her  music  she 
has  found  herself.  She  is  giving  a  number  of  children  music  les- 
sons ;  and  now,  while  making  a  very  meagre  living,  is  very  happy  try- 
ing to  make  other  little  unfortunate  girls  lead  the  right  life.  Her 
anxiety  is  to  find  her  parents. 
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Sobriety  and  Employment* 

The  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  at  both  of 
the  Municipal  Courts  were  instructed  to  take  note  of  all  cases  com- 
ing to  the  police  station  and  tabulate  them  according  to  their  sobriety, 
whether  employed  or  unemployed,  the  number  of  persons  brought 
in  for  safe  keeping  and  those  persons  who  were  arrested  for  their 
failure  to  have  licenses  for  their  dogs,  autos,  business,  etc. 

This  data  was  gathered  for  the  months  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary and  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  correct,  but  it  is  accurate 
enough  to  warrant  its  use.  It  was  gathered  from  records,  personal 
observation  and  occasionally  from  the  party,  but  oftentimes  the  in- 
formation could  not  be  obtained  without  a  certain  amount  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  operation  of  the  court. 

Total  number  of  cases  tried  4,389 

Safe  keepers  (drunk)   1,183 

Investigation   382 

Sober  and  employed   330 

Drinking,  but  employed   556 

Sober  and  unemployed   227 

Drinking  and  unemployed   324 

Drinking  and  doubtful  employment   171 

Sober  and  doubtful  employment   21 

Doubtful  sobriety  and  employed   200 

Doubtful  sobriety  and  unemployed   238 

Drink  (employment  not  ascertainable)   32 

Employed  (drink  not  ascertainable)   21 

No  information  able  to  be  obtained   130 

Sober  (employment  not  ascertainable)   5 

Unemployed  (sobriety  not  ascertainable)   5 

Cases  where  the  party  was  arrested  for  the  failure  to  pay  their 

licenses,  etc   564 

Total  4,389 

Drink  was  a  factor  in  2,266  cases — more  than  half  of  all  cases. 

Of  the  1,801  cases  where  the  facts  as  to  employment  were  known, 

794,  or  44  per  cent,  were  unemployed. 


Scarcity  of  Appeal  Cases. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  changes  noted  with  relation  to  the 
handling  of  people  tried  in  the  Municipal  Courts  is  the  few  people 
who  appeal  their  cases.  There  was  a  time  when  a  large  percentage 
of  persons  tried  in  court  and  convicted  were  liberated  on  appeal. 
This  was  possible  through  the  ease  with  which  persons  could  go  on 
bonds  who  gave  insufficient  security  for  the  city.  This,  of  course, 
created  a  force  of  people  who  charged  exorbitant  prices  to  people  in 
trouble,  and  then  paid  little-  attention  to  them  at  their  trial.  It 
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imposed  a  hardship  on  the  party  fined  or  his  relatives,  and  resulted 
in  little  good  to  the  party  in  trouble.  The  police  judge's  requiring 
bona  fide  signers  to  the  bonds  as  required  by  law,  and  the  attention 
given  to  appeal  cases  by  the  City  Counselor  when  contested  have 
brought  appealing  of  cases  to  a  minimum,  and  practically  abolished 
the  "shyster"  lawyers. 

Preventive  Work. 

A  great  many  requests  for  assistance  in  helping  young  men  who 
are  becoming  careless  and  delinquent  come  to  the  office  from  inter- 
ested parties.  They  are  mostly  cases  where  the  young  man  has 
found  bad  associates,  spends  his  time  in  bad  places,  works  little,  if 
any,  and  is  apparently  losing  his  own  respect  and  thereby  embarrass- 
ing his  people.  We  learn  all  the  facts  about  the  case  from  the 
people  making  the  complaint,  and  tell  them  what  we  will  do  and 
what  is  expected  of  the  complainants,  should  we  fail  to  help  the 
young  man  as  we  had  first  planned  to  do.  The  young  man  is  either 
brought  into  the  office  or  the  field  officer  interviews  him  at  his  place 
of  business  or  at  home.  His  weakness,  habits,  etc..  are  shown  to 
him  and  the  consequences,  should  he  continue  as  he  has  besn  doing. 
The  sorrow  to  those  interested  in  him  is  also  shown  to  him  and  a 
plan  suggested  whereby  he  can  give  up  his  old  associates  and  make 
good.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  when  the  young  man  is 
brought  to  a  realization  of  his  actions  and  knows  that  the  Board  will 
watch  him  and  if  he  does  not  change,  have  him  prosecuted,  we  have 
fine  sr.ccess.  Occasionally  we  have  to  have  the  party  arrested  and 
then  paroled  in  order  tc  get  the  satisfactory  results. 

Penitentiary  Cases. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri  has  found  occasion  to 
parole  prisoners  from  the  penitentiary  and  has  no  parole  officers  to 
follow  up  the  cases  on  parole.  Our  parole  department,  because  of 
its  engagement  in  a  similar  work  and  having  the  proper  machinery 
for  handling  this  class  of  people  and  the  help  that  this  office  could 
give  to  the  paroled  prisoners,  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  a 
number  of  men  paroled  from  the  penitentiary.  We  also  interview 
parties  here  in  the  city  who  apply  to  the  Governor  for  the  parole 
of  their  friends,  and  ascertain  if  they  are  proper  parties  to  receive 
one  of  these  paroled  men.  We  mail  reports  to  the  Governor  and 
meet  all  requirements  made  by  the  State  Parole  Departmnt. 

Amount  Earned  and  Saved  to  Society  by  Paroled  Men. 

The  Board  allowed  to  the  2,748  men  when  they  were  placed  on 
parole  205,043  days,  or  every  man  paroled  received  his  freedom  on 
an  average  of  76.4  days  sooner  than  his  fine  allowed. 
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Every  man  reporting  is  expected  to  bring  in  a  signed  card, 
showing  the  amount  of  his  weekly  earning  and  other  data.  These 
reports  from  10,468  report  cards  snowed  an  earning  by  these  paroled 
people  of  $115,734.61  for  the  year.  These  figures  of  the  men  can  be 
taken  as  true,  because  they  are  often  verified  by  this  office  and  be- 
cause they  have  signatures  of  some  responsible  parties  attached. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  paroled  men  for  the  year  were 
$11.05  a  week.  In  the  cases  of  19,111  weeks  served  on  praole  we 
have  no  record  as  to  earnings,  because  we  do  not  get  weekly  re- 
ports from  those  who  are  out  of  the  city,  even  ill  cases 
where  the  party  leaves  the  city  with  permission.  We  have  no 
record  in  cases  where  the  party  is  delinquent  or  where  he  is  excused 
from  reporting.  The  total  of  205,043  days  taken  from  the  work- 
house time  of  the  paroled  men  by  virtue  of  their  paroles,  makes 
29,233  weeks.  Placing  the  average  earnings  of  the  men  during  this 
period  at  $8.00  per  week,  which  is  below  the  average  earnings  in 
cases  where  we  have  actual  records,  $11.05,  we  can  conclude  that  our 
paroled  men  earned  $234,352.00  during  the  time  they  would  have 
been  in  custody  had  it  not  been  for  the  freedom  we  gave  them  on 
parole.  This  large  amount  of  money  placed  to  the  credit  of  paroled 
men,  although  very  gratifying,  is  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
gain  to  society  through  the  moral  reformation  that  has  occurred  to 
the  paroled  men.  Families  were  reunited  that  were  separated 
through  misunderstanding,  abuse  or  drink ;  young  girls  fallen 
through  the  lures  of  a  large  city  were  sent  back  to  their  parents ; 
men  who  had  none  to  look  after  them  were  cured  of  their  vicious 
habits  and  appetites ;  young  men  were  straightened  out  and  checked 
in  their  manner  of  living,  and  friendless  people  were  helped 
and  encouraged.  These  are  some  of  the  results  that  cannot  be  com- 
puted, but  are  everlasting  in  their  influence  for  good. 


Non-Support  Cases. 

Many  of  the  non-support  cases  handled  by  this  office  come  to  us 
direct  from  the  Police  Court ;  others  are  given  a  fine  by  the  judge, 
and  after  the  case  is  investigated  is  given  an  immediate  parole,  while 
others  require  the  lesson  that  they  can  be  taught  by  a  term  at  the 
Farm.  A  great  many  cases  are  now  being  handled  by  the  Board  with- 
out the  person  who  has  failed  to  provide  for  his  family  even  being 
arrested.  The  man  perhaps  for  a  long  time  has  been  abusing  his 
family,  working  occasionally,  and  most  of  the  money  earned  by  him 
spent  for  liquor,  very  little  of  it  coming  into  the  home.  The  wife, 
because  of  the  notoriety  that  she  and  the  children  will  undergo 
should  she  have  her  husband  arrested,  will  endure  these  hardships 
and  privations  and  wear  out  her  life ;  but  human  endurance  has  a 
limit,  and  in  sheer  desperation  she  will  come  into  the  office  and  com- 
plain.   Her  grievances  are  given  half-heartedly,  because  of  the  fear 
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of  the  husband  and  the  comment  of  the  public.  She  is  told  that 
there  is  no  need  for  notoriety  or  unpleasantness,  if  her  husband  will 
do  the  right  thing.  A  letter  will  be  written  telling  the  man  that  the 
office  has  heard  of  his  neglect,  and  that  if  he  will  come  into  the  office 
and  talk  the  matter  over,  the  troubles  can  be  settled  and  the  affair 
kept  from  the  public.  However,  before  a  case  is  handled  through 
the  office,  the  wife  must  agree  that  should  the  husband  fail  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  and  ignore  our  request  to  have  the  matter 
properly  arranged  and  not  make  any  improvement  in  the  care  of 
the  family,  she  will  come  into  the  office  and  have  a  warrant  sworn 
out  against  her  husband.  This  is  necessary  because  of  the  frequency 
of  cases  where  the  husband  has  refused  to  do  as  he  should,  and  he 
and  his  friends  induce  the  wife  to  remain  quiet.  Usually  a  letter 
brings  the  man  into  the  office  and  the  facts  are  given  to  him,  his 
side  of  the  story  heard  and  an  arrangement  offered  by  the  Super- 
intendent which  he  considers  best  for  all  concerned.  These  propo- 
sitions are  accepted  in  a  different  manner  by  different  men.  Some 
are  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  get  a  responsible  party  to  handle 
their  family  affairs  ;  others  have  to  have  time  to  think  about  it,  and 
others  have  to  be  brought  into  court.  In  this  last  named  class  of 
cases,  when  the  party  is  arrested  and  the  wife  appears  against  him, 
the  court  is  made  aware  of  the  interest  that  the  Board  has  taken  in 
the  matter,  and  the  rejection  by  the  offender  of  its  proffered  assist- 
ance, and  he  is  usually  given  a  heavy  fine. 

We  insist  in  a  great  many  cases,  when  the  case  is  handled 
through  this  office,  that  the  husband  bring  a  certain  amount  of 
money  into  the  office  and  this  money  be  given  to  the  family  for  their 
maintenance.  This  method  is  continued  as  long  as  the  individual 
case  warrants.  Many  of  the  cases  coming  to  this  office  cannot  be 
handled  by  this  department  and  are  sent  to  other  agencies  for  adjust- 
ment. Some  of  the  most  successful  cases  handled  through  this  office 
the  past  year  were  cases  where  the  man  has  been  induced  to  come 
into  the  office  and  agreed  to  bring  his  money  to  us  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  family. 

Relief  to  Families  While  the  Wage-Earner  is  in  Custody. 

To  benefit  and  help  the  man,  we  must  also  help  the  man's 
family.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  have  the  man  endeavor  to  pursue  a 
certain  course  if  he  knows  that  while  doing  so  his  family  is  in  want 
and  unable  to  get  along.  Let  the  parent  see  that  his  family  is  being 
taken  care  of  and  he  readily,  with  few  exceptions,  enters  into  your 
plan  for  his  own  uplift.  We  oftentimes  find  an  entire  family  in 
great  want  because  of  the  father's  indifference  and  neglect.  While 
lie  is  in  jail,  an  investigation  will  reveal  the  needs  of  his  family. 
His  children  are  either  placed  in  some  suitable  institution,  or  if  he 
has  a  deserving  wife,  she  is  allowed  to  keep  them  with  certain  assist- 
ance from  the  Board.    To  relieve  families  of  distress  while  the 
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father  is  in  custody,  or  to  put  the  father  in  the  workhouse  because 
of  his  failure  to  provide  for  his  family,  a  certain  amount  of  money 
is  allowed  by  the  city  to  the  Board  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
dependent  families.  The  knowledge  that  the  city  has  made  this  pro- 
vision for  the  family  while  the  indifferent  father  is  in  custody  has  * 
resulted  in  many  of  the  social  workers  inducing  the  women  that 
they  have  been  helping  to  have  the  man  arrested,  thereby  relieving 
the  wife  of  a  large  expense  in  maintaining  her  husband,  insuring  her 
of  a  fixed  allowance  and  getting  her  husband  straightened  out  in  his 
attitude  and  relations  to  his  family.  A  regrettable  fact  is  that  many 
of  the  most  needy  classes  cannot  be  handled  because  the  wife  with 
all  her  and  her  family's  suffering  will  not  have  her  husband  arrested, 
because  of  the  fear  of  the  man  and  the  notoriety  attached  to  an 
arrest.  If  the  judge  considers  the  offense  serious,  and  the  man's 
condition  to  be  such  that  his  system  needs  to  be  rebuilt,  knowing  of 
the  relief  that  we  can  furnish  to  the  family  should  the  bread-earner 
be  taken  away,  he  can  send  the  man  to  the  Farm  and  know  that  the 
family  will  not  suffer.  When  such  a  man  does  go  to  the  workhouse 
the  case  is  referred  to  the  Provident  Association  which,  because  of 
its  experience  in  such  work,  and  its  efficient  corps  of  workers 
can  make  the  recommendation  of  a  suitable  allowance,  which 
amount  must  never  exceed  six  dollars  per  week.  The  Board  has 
disbursed  upon  such  needy  families  during  the  last  year  $2,693.80. 
When  the  man  has  had  time  to  reflect  upon  the  great  injustice  he  has 
done"  to  his  family,  and  his  physical  condition  will  allow  it,  he  is 
given  a  parole  with  whatever  conditions  the  Board  may  determine  is 
the  best.  Occasionally  he  is  made  to  stay  away  from  his  family 
and  is  made  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  his  earnings  every 
week  for  their  maintenance.  When  he  has  proven  to  the  Superin- 
tendent that  his  manner  of  living  is  now  suitable  for  his  return,  and 
the  conditions  are  favorable  at  home,  he  is  allowed  to  go  back 
home.  It  is  the  exception  where  the  father  has  not  enough  love  in 
him  to  desire  to  return  home. 

Collections  from  Delinquent  Fathers. 

Non-support  cases  have  been  watched  with  close  attention  by 
the  Board,  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that  they  are  a  very  satis- 
factory class  of  paroles  to  handle  and  one  producing  great  results. 
This  office  has  collected  from  delinquent  husbands,  in  amounts  rang- 
ing from  fifty  cents  upwards  per  week  for  the  support  of  their  fami- 
lies, $8,585.43  during  the  year.  In  a  great  many  cases  for  the  first 
time  the  wife  receives  some  of  her  husband's  earnings  and  is  allowed 
to  spend  the  money  and  not  ask  him  for  every  cent  needed  nor  render 
an  account  for  every  cent  spent.  This  amount,  although  large, 
would  be  larger,  did  we  not  excuse  the  man  from  bringing  his  money 
into  the  office  for  bis  wife  and  family  just  as  soon  as  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  man  will  do  the  proper  thing  toward  his  family  and 
will  handle  the  m6ney  in  a  proper  manner. 
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Good  Effect  on  Man  When  Allowed  to  Handle  His  Own 

Money. 

Oftentimes  when  a  husband  is  made  to  bring  in  his  money  to  the 
office,  he  will  bring  his  wife  down  and  ask  that  he  be  excused  from 
making  his  payments.  The  many  failures  of  the  past  in  allowing 
these  men  to  be  excused  from  bringing  in  their  money  has  caused 
the  department  to  be  more  careful  and  more  certain  that  conditions 
are  siutable  for  the  excusing  of  such.  Frequently  when  parties 
have  been  excused,  as  soon  as  the  restrictions  were  removed,  they 
have  reverted  back  to  their  old  habits.  Instead  of  being  excused  the 
man  is  encouraged  to  make  his  payments  and  told  that  he  can  be  his 
own  boss  when  he  has  proven  himself  to  the  office,  and  this  makes 
him  strive  the  harder  and  he  appreciates  it  the  more  when  we  do 
allow  him  to  handle  his  own  money. 

Report  of  Non-Support  Cases,  Fiscal  Year,  1911-1912. 

Municipal  Municipal 
Court  No.  1.  Court  No.  2. 


Sent  to  Municipal  Farm .  . 

.$500.50  fine 

1 

0 

200.50  fine 

5 

5 

100.50  fine 

21 

5 

50.50  fine 

1 

0 

Total  

28 

10 

38 

Paroled  from  court  by 

$200.50  fine 

5 

11 

Judges  to  Parole  Dept. 

100.50  fine 

24 

30 

50.50  fine 

17 

0 

25.50  fine 

1 

0 

Total  

47 

41 

88 

Stays  

$200.50  fine 

2 

0 

100.50  fine 

0 

2 

50.50  fine 

5 

1 

25.50  fine 

0 

1 

Total  

7 

4 

11 

Fines  paid  

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Dismissed  and  discharged 

43 

89 

132 

Sent  to  Municipal  Ct.  No. 

2 

1 

1 

Sent  to  Municipal  Ct.  No. 

1 

4 

4 

No  appearance  

3 

3 

Total  cases  handled .  . 

128 

152 

280 
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Friendly  Visiting  to  Homes  of  Non-Support  Cases. 

The  friendly  visitor  is  sent  into  these  dependent  homes  and  given 
instructions  to  build  them  up.  The  husband  has  his  line  of  duty  laid 
out  for  him  at  the  Parole  Office,  but  the  wife  should  also  do  her  part. 
Too  often  it  is  the  case  where  the  wife  is  indifferent  to  her  respon- 
sibilities, her  cooking  is  bad,  her  house  dirty  and  her  children  not 
properly  cared  for,  and  instead  of  the  inviting  home  for  the  tired 
husband,  he  seeks  comfort  which  he  so  badly  needs  in  the  saloon, 
which  causes  him  to  violate  his  parole.  The  visitor  must  instill  into 
this  wife  the  ideas  that  will  transform  her  and  her  home.  The  grad- 
ual brightening  up  of  this  man's  home  will  encourage  him  in  his  new 
manner  of  living.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  man  living  under  new  obli- 
gations should  have  his  home  made  happy.  The  great  good  done  in 
many  of  these  families  makes  this  a  very  important  part  of  the  work 
of  the  parole  department. 

Probation  and  Paroling  by  the  Police  Judges. 

Probation  was  a  method  used  quite  extensively  in  the  handling 
of  prisoners  before  the  judge  was  authorized  to  parole  at  his  dis- 
cretion men  appearing  before  him,  but  now  that  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  agreed  to  parole  upon  recommenadtion  of  the  judges, 
it  is  not  used  quite  as  much.  A  man  being  placed  on  probation  is  not 
sent  to  the  workhouse,  nor  is  he  fined  in  a  great  many  cases.  The 
offense  which  the  party  has  committed,  also  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurred,  the  previous  standing  of  the  perpetrator,  his  de- 
pendents, and  other  mitigating  circumstances,  cause  the  jud'ge  to 
realize  that  the  sending  of  the  party  to  jail  will'  do  more  harm  to  the 
person  and  his  family  than  society  will  be  harmed  if  he  is  allowed  to 
have  his  liberty,  and  he  therefore  places  him  on  probation.  Is  the 
defendant  a  young  man  of  good  reputation  and,  previous  to  his  arrest, 
a  law-abiding  citizen,  with  perhaps  a  mother  dependent  upon  him ; 
or  is  he  a  man  of  large  family  who  violates  some  city  ordinance  and 
whose  going  to  the  workhouse  would  cause  the  family  certain  hard- 
ships ;  or  is  the  offender  a  mother  with  several  children  to  support, 
caught  taking  some  goods  out  of  a  large  store,  the  judge,  realizing 
the  conditions,  will  severely  lecture  the  defendant  and  place  the  guilty 
party  under  the  control  of  the  Board  on  probation,  or  he  will  impose 
a  fine  which  necessitates  a  parole,  and  notify  the  guilty  party  that  he 
will  not  have  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  provided  he  follows  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Board,  under  whose  care  he  is  placed.  To  some 
parties  the  disgrace  caused  by  one  of  the  family  going  to  the  work- 
house would,  because  of  their  social  standing  or  business  relations, 
be  a  severe  blow  ;  and  sometimes  the  support  that  a  family  would  be 
deprived  of  should  their  wage-earner  be  taken  away  from  them  would 
be  greatly  missed.  These  cases  of  parole  and  probation  are  handled 
in  a  similar  manner.    The  defendant's  offense  is  carefully  noted,  he 
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is  thoroughly  investigated  and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  individual 
case  are  imposed.  The  party  coming  direct  to  us  from  the  judge  is 
given  the  same  careful  oversight  and  assistance  that  the  other  kind 
of  cases  receive.  At  the  first  failure  to  carry  out  his  agreement  he 
is  not  returned  to  custody,  nor  is  he  at  the  second,  or  at  any  failure 
as  long  as  the  person  handling  the  case  is  certain  that  the  party  is 
making  an  honest  effort  to  do  the  right  thing;  but  should  he  fail  and 
the  parole  officer  realizes  that  the  man  knew  he  was  doing  wrong  and 
did  not  care  to  do  better,  he  is  returned  to  the  judge  if  a  probation 
case,  a  record  of  the  case  submitted  showing  what  has  been  done  for 
the  party's  welfare,  and  the  judge  seeing  that  the  party  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  usually  assesses  a  large  fine.  It 
is  convincing  to  the  judge  that  the  party  is  in  such  a  condition  that 
he  cannot  or  will  not  do  the  right  thing  and  is  therefore  a  menace 
to  society. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  now  agreed  to  support  each 
police  judge  in  granting  paroles  as  soon  as  he  has  imposed  fines,  but 
the  paroles  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parole  department 
and  are  subject  to  whatever  conditions  may  be  laid  down  by  this  de- 
partment. Heretofore  the  judge  has  given  fines  and,  because  of 
extenuating  circumstances,  remitted  them  and  allowed  the  indi- 
viduals to  go  on  probation.  The  arrangement  as  it  now  exists  allows 
the  judge  to  give  certain  people  whom  he  feels  he  must  fine  and 
who  are  unfit  for  the  workhouse  and  unable  to  pay  fines,  parole, 
giving  them  freedom  under  the  care  of  the  parole  department. 
Probation  is  to  a  large  extent  abolished  because  of  this  arrangement 
with  the  judges.  This  arrangement  provides  for  the  commitment 
to  the  workhouse  without  the  necessity  of  court  appearance.  An 
execution  from  the  parole  officer  to  the  chief  of  police,  stating  that 
the  person  has  violated  his  parole  will  return  the  person  to  custody. 
This  arrangement  wTith  the  judge  whereby  he  can  impose  a  fine 
when  needed,  and  have  the  party  paroled  under  careful  supervision, 
is  being  used  very  extensively  by  the  judges. 

Cases  handled  by  the  Board  have  usually  proven  meritorious. 
The  exceptions  have  been  where  those  given  such  a  chance  have, 
through  the  excessive  use  of  drink,  or  some  drug,  so  weakened  their 
bodies  that  their  power  of  resistance  is  gone,  and,  after  repeated 
attempts  to  reform,  have  failed.  These  people  have  been  returned 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  punishment  as  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  needed  physical  treatment. 

Case  of  F  B  . 

Police  Court  testimony:  Wife  testified  that  she  came  home 
from  day's  washing  and  found  defendant  drunk.  She  had  given 
him  $1.00  to  get  Christmas  box  from  depot  and  he  had  spent  the 
money  for  liquor.  lie  became  abusive,  struck  her  several  times, 
bruising  her  body  and  pulling  her  hair.    She  testified  that  he  fre- 
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quently  beat  her.  Neighbors  have  complained  about  his  drunken- 
ness and  disturbance  about  the  house.  He  uses  vile  language  before 
his  five  children.  Worked  only  one  day  last  two  months.  She  had 
him  arrested  once  before,  and  he  did  well  for  a  few  days  and  then 
relapsed  into  carelessness.  He  practically  admitted  the  charges  in 
court. 

Defendant  was  fined  $100.50  and  sent  to  the  Municipal  Farm. 
Investigation  from  our  office  found  that  the  wife  was  making  the 
living  as  best  she  could  with  the  aid  of  the  Provident  Association, 
and  she  has  five  children,  oldest  13  and  youngest  2  years,  to  care 
for;  that  there  was  lack  of  harmony  between  the  wife  and  her  hus- 
band's people,  and  that  his  people  abuse  and  try  to  manage  the  home. 
Wife  was  willing  to  have  him  paroled,  but  he  must  stay  away  from 
home  and  contribute  to  her  support.  He  was  paroled  with  instruc- 
tions to  bring  his  money  through  the  office  for  support  of  his  fam- 
ily and  remain  away  from  them.  A  few  days  later  he  went  to  see 
wife  and  through  persuasion  she  allowed  him  to  come  back  home. 
Defendant  continued  to  drink  and  finally  she  reported  his  conduct  to 
the  office.  He  was  called  in  and  given  one  more  chance.  He  went 
to  live  with  his  people  and  now  having  secured  steady  employment 
he  contributes  five  dollars  a  week  towards  his  family's  support.  The 
wife  continues  to  work,  but  not  as  hard  as  formerly.  A  brace  was 
gotten  for  one  of  the  children  by  an  agent  of  this  Board  and  the 
child  can  now  attend  school  regularly  with  the  others.  The  father  is 
allowed  to  visit  the  home  at  certain  times,  and  it  is  the  strong  desire 
to  get  back  to  them  permanently  that  is  causing  him  to  make  such 
strong  efforts  to  make  good  with  the  Board. 

Following  is  a  letter  received  by  the  Board  from  the  wife: 

"I  thanke  you  very  mutch  for  the  shoes  and  brace  you  hade 
made  for  my  little  girl  she  is  very  Proud  of  it  and  is  of  great  help 
to  her  compfort  and  improves  her  walking.  I  also  thanke  you  all 
aspachely  Mr.  G  for  the  intres  he  has  taken  in  respect  of  con- 
dition I  was  left  in  at  the  time  of  truble  of  Mr.  B  .  Mr. 

G   is  desirving  of  all  onors  and  respect  for  the  good  he  has 

dun  to  us  I  sure  cant  thanke  enough  f.  I  sure  thanke  you  all  and 
will  always  have  a  good  word  for  the  Public  Wellfare  and  kindness 
will  never  be  for  gotten  many  thank  from  little  girl  and  all 

Respectfully 

Mrs.  B  ." 
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PAROLE  DEPARTMENT. 
2.     Report  of  Delinquent  Women. 

Under  supervision  of  Karl  L.  Schreiber,  Superintendent  of 
Parole  Department. 
(By  Addie  J.  Sortor,  Parole  Officer  for  Women.) 

The  Department  of  the  Delinquent  Women  as  a  branch  of  the 
Parole  Department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  etablished 
in  May,  1911.  Mrs.  Kate  E.  Pierson,  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Welfare  Board,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  delinquent  women.  It  was  at  her  request  that 
Miss  Maude  Miner,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Probation  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1907,  its  object  being  to  prevent  the  way- 
ward girls  from  starting  downward  and  to  care  for  those  who  had 
started,  was  invited  to  Kansas  City  by  the  Board.  Miss  Miner  visited 
different  women  and  girls'  institutions  of  a  reformatory  purpose,  ad- 
dressed the  Collegiate  Alumni,  Athenaeum  women,'  members  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  police  commissioners  and  judges,  out- 
lining with  last  three  the  work  that  could  be  accomplished  with  the 
delinquent  women  in  the  municipal  courts  and  Women's  Reforma- 
tory, and  before  leaving,  held  a  general  meeting  in  the  Council 
Chambers  of  the  City  Hall  of  all  these  different  clubs  and  city  offi- 
cials for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  closer  together,  and  showing 
them  that  the  conditions  of  Kansas  City  were  such  that  there  was 
room  for  improving  the  machinery  that  would  guard  and  reform  the 
girl  on  the  border  line  and  the  so-called  outcasts,  and  that  the  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  these  improvements.  Mr.  C.  D.  Mill,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  presided  at  the  meeting.  After 
Miss  Miner's  address  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh  spoke,  and  then  followed 
a  general  discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Billikopf  and  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Sumner. 

Following  are  the  recommendations  given  by  Miss  Miner, 
after  her  investigations  in  Kansas  City : 

Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

(  jK.vtlemen  : — After  visiting  various  institutions  in  Kansas  City, 
including  the  Workhouse,  the  Municipal  Farm,  the  Municipal  Court, 
Station  House,  Detention  Home  for  Juveniles,  Florence  Crittenden 
Mission,  Helping  Hand  Institute  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home,  and 
after  observing  conditions  with  regard  to  street  soliciting  and  talk- 
ing with  girls  in  disorderly  houses  and  in  police  stations,  I  would 
make  the  following  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
dealing  with  women  delinquents,  and  means  of  preventing  young 
girls  from  becoming  delinquent,  looking  toward  a  minimizing  of  the 
social  evil  in  Kansas  City. 
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1 .     Establishment  of  a  Probation  System  in  the  Municipal  Courts. 

Judges  of  the  Municipal  Courts  should  be  given  the  power  of 
commitment  to  a  House  of  Detention  of  these  girls  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  are  in  any  way  susceptible  of  reformative  treat- 
ment. Two  women  probation  officers  should  be  appointed  under 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  supervise  during  the  period  of  pro- 
bation such  women  as  are  so  released.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  pro- 
bation officers  to  make  preliminary  investigations,  to  visit  the  pro- 
bationers in  their  homes,  receive  reports  from  them,  arrange  for 
sending  them  to  their  homes  in  other  cities  if  it  is  advisable,  and  to 
relate  them  to  such  influences,  churches,  clubs,  individuals,  etc.,  as 
may  be  helpful  to  them. 

2.     Establishment  of  a  House  of  Detention. 

A  House  of  Detention  should  be  provided  to  receive  women 
from  both  of  the  Municipal  Courts,  in  which  there  should  be  possi- 
bility of  segregation  of  the  different  classes  of  offenders.  It  would 
be  feasible  to  have  four  divisions,  two  for  white  women  and  two 
for  colored  women,  one  of  which  divisions  should  be  for  the  younger 
women  and  those  who  are  not  hardened  and  the  second  for  the  older 
and  more  hardened  offenders.  It  should  be  possible  to  detail  women 
in  this  House  of  Detention  for  one  day  to  a  week,  and  longer  if  nec- 
essary in  the  cases  of  witnesses  who  need  to  be  held  while  cases  are 
pending  in  the  higher  courts. 

3.     Preliminary  Investigation  of  All  Women  Arraigned  in  the 

Municipal  Court. 

Careful  investigation  into  the  past  history  and  home  environ- 
ment of  all  women  arrested  should  be  made  by  the  probation  officers 
and  the  report  presented  in  writing.  If  a  Probation  Board  is  to 
decide  as  to  the  release  of  women  without  commitment,  this  Board 
should  receive  the  reports  of  the  investigations  made  by  probation 
officers  and  also  of  a  physician,  preferably  a  woman,  who  should  at 
the  same  time,  if  possible,  be  a  psychopathic  expert,  who  would  be 
able  to  report  with  regard  to  the  mentality  of  the  offenders.  The 
decision  of  the  Board  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  offender  to  return  to 
society  without  commitment  to  an  institution  should  be  based  upon 
the  reports  as  to  mental,  moral  and  physical  condition. 

4.     Abolish  the  System  of  Fining  the  Keepers  of  Disorderly 
Houses  and  Women  Arrested  for  Soliciting. 

At  the  present  time  fines  arc  exacted  from  the  keepers  of 
houses  of  prostitution  without  the  cases  being  brought  into  the 
courts.  This  is  practically  a  license  system  and  is  absolutely  unwar- 
ranted. In  the  cases  of  arrests  being  made  for  keeping  disorderly 
houses  or  for  soliciting  on  the  streets,  commitments  to  an  institution 
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should  be  made  instead  of  having  fines  imposed.  This  involves  a 
change  in  the  city  ordinance  giving  to  the  judges  power  of  commit- 
ment to  the  Workhouse  and  Reformatory  as  well  as  of  imposing  a 
fine. 

5.    Abolishing  Street  Soliciting. 

Many  women  are  seen  soliciting  on  the  streets  of  Kansas  City. 
The  fact  that  the  ordinance  is  enforced  prohibiting  girls  under  seven- 
teen from  entering  disorderly  houses  causes  younger  girls  who 
enter  a  life  of  prostitution  to  solicit  on  the  streets.  Some  of  these 
younger  women  can  be  helped  by  the  reformative  method  of  treat- 
ment and  they  should  be  taken  into  custody.  The  presence  of  women 
soliciting  on  the  streets  is  not  only  a  public  nuisance  but  a  grave 
menace  to  the  youth  of  the  city  in  that  it  causes  more  young  girls 
to  enter  upon  a  life  of  prostitution  and  it  is  a  danger  to  young  boys 
and  men  who  would  not  voluntarily  seek  out  known  disorderly  re- 
sorts. 

6.  Establishment  of  a  Reformatory  for  Girls  and  Women  Over 

Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 

The  present  Workhouse  is  not  adequate  for  younger  women 
who  need  to  be  committed  to  a  reformative  institution,  and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  a  suitable  reformatory 
in  the  country.  This  should  have  sufficient  acreage  to  enable  the 
women  to  do  out-of-door  work  and  should  be  on  the  cottage  plan, 
having  provision  for  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  in  a  single 
cottage.  Training  in  industrial  work  should  be  given  and  opportun- 
ity afforded  for  instruction  in  English  branches  for  the  younger 
women.  The  main  building  of  the  present  Workhouse  could  still  be 
retained  for  the  older  women  who  are  habitual  drunkards,  keepers 
of  disorderly  houses,  etc.,  who  may  not  wisely  be  committed  to  the 
same  institution  with  the  younger  women,  until  such  time  as  a  sep- 
arate farm  colony  for  this  class  of  offenders  may  be  secured.  Girls 
and  women  who  violate  the  terms  of  probation  as  well  as  those  who 
are  not  suitable  to  be  released  on  probation  should  be  committed  to 
the  Reformatory  for  Women. 

7.  Improved  Facilities  in  Police  Stations  for  Caring  for  Arrested 

Women  Prior  to  Arraignment. 

Women  are  now  taken  to  a  number  of  different  station  houses 
in  the  city,  in  which  there  are  not  adequate  facilities,  and  in  only 
two  of  these  are  the  women  watched  over  by  police  matrons.  All 
should  be  taken  to  one  or  two  central  station  houses  where  they  can 
remain  until  they  are  arraigned  in  court.  Here  again  there  must  be 
possibility  of  segregation  of  the  different  classes  of  women  in  order 
that  the  young  girls  shall  not  be  contaminated  by  the  older  offenders. 
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Women  police  matrons  or  attendants  should  always  be  in  charge  of 
the  arrested  women  and  this  duty  should  never  be  left  to  men  police 
officers.  One  or  two  police  matrons  should  be  on  duty  at  night  and 
others  during  the  day.  If  an  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby 
the  House  of  Detention  could  also  be  used  for  women  prior  to  ar- 
raignment, the  expense  could  be  lessened  for  caring  for  the  women 
and  duplication  of  work  avoided.  In  the  event  that  all  women  were 
arraigned  in  one  municipal  court,  as,  for  example,  the  South  Muni- 
cipal Court,  one  of  the  buildings  contained  in  the  Workhouse  group 
might  be  used  as  a  House  of  Detention  for  women  prior  to  and  sub- 
sequent to  arraignment. 

8.     Extension  of  Protective  Work. 

(1)  Following  up  and  supervising  by  means  of  protective 
officers  young  girls  who  have  been  found  in  dance  halls  and  who 
need  supervision  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  courts. 

(2)  Inspection  of  pleasure  boats  on  river  and  of  amusement 
parks. 

(3)  Censoring  films  for  moving  pictures  and  having  inspec- 
tors visit  moving  picture  shows.  Danger  arises  not  only  from  the 
character  of  the  films  but  from  having  the  places  improperly  lighted. 
The  Board  should  insist  upon  having  all  of  the  moving  pictures 
properly  lighted. 

(4)  Co-operation  with  police  department  in  securing  greater 
degree  of  efficiency  in  Travelers'  Aid  Work.  Police  matrons  were 
appointed  to  do  this  work  at  the  Union  and  Grand  Central  Stations, 
but  they  have  not  been  on  duty  at  night  when  there  is  the  greatest 
need.  Furthermore,  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  go  about 
much  among  the  incoming  travelers  and  have  worn  no  badge  which 
showed  that  they  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  helping  those  who 
needed  assistance.  I  would  recommend  that  there  be  two  police 
matrons  at  the  Union  Station  and  two  at  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
one  on  duty  during  the  day  at  each  of  these  and  one  on  duty  at  night. 
A  small  ribbon  badge  with  the  words  "Travelers'  Aid"  upon  it  would 
be  sufficient,  and  such  badge  should  be  worn  by  the  matrons  doing- 
Travelers'  Aid  work. 

(5)  Begin  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  by  having  talks  given  to 
mothers  of  school  children  and  later  to  the  children  themselves. 

9.     Initiating  a  Campaign  Against  Procurers  and  Men  Who  Live 
on  the  Proceeds  of  Prostitution. 

There  should  be  co-operation  with  the  police  department  in 
securing  the  arrest  of  these  men,  and  a  change  in  the  ordinance 
should  be  made  to  provide  for  a  commitment  to  the  workhouse  or 
penitentiary,  instead  of  a  line  as  punishment  for  the  offense  of  living 
on  the  proceeds  of  prostitution. 
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In  the  event  that  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  does  not  wish  to 
establish  a  probation  system  apart  from  their  present  system  of 
parole,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  sentence  imposed  to  a  re- 
formatory for  women,  preferably  an  indeterminate  one,  with  a 
maximum  of  two  or  three  years.  Then  the  present  Board  of  Parole 
or  a  newly  constituted  Probation  Board  could  decide  as  to  the  result 
of  the  careful  examination  of  each  individual,  including  the  mental 
and  physical  examination  and  careful  investigation  of  past  history 
and  moral  character,  what  individuals  could  wisely  be  released  with- 
out serving  their  sentence  in  the  Reformatory.  This  would  be  prac- 
tically a  continuation  of  the  present  system,  except  that  the  sentence 
to  the  reformatory  would  necessarily  be  imposed  in  the  case  of  the 
violation  of  probation,  and  adequate  provision  for  the  supervision  of 
defendants  would  be  secured. 

Trusting  these  suggestions  may  prove  of  some  value  to  you,  I 
remain,  Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    Maude  E.  Miner, 
Stc'y  New  York  Probation  Association!' 

Mrs.  Kate  E.  Pierson  supervised  the  Department  of  Delin- 
quent Women  until  February  1,  1912,  when  she  resigned.  The 
city  was  particularly  fortunate  in  being  favored  with  the  services  of 
a  woman  so  well  qualified  to  organize  the  work  of  the  department. 
For  years  she  had  been  a  close  observer  of  the  handling  of  the 
delinquent  women  by  the  different  agencies,  and  her  long  service 
with  the  Provident  Association  and  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Public  Welfare  Board  had  given  her  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  here.  The  centralization  of  this  branch  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  Her 
idea  was  that  all  borderline  girls,  those  who  were  wayward  and  in 
danger  of  falling,  and  the  outcast  girls  should  be  by  all  other 
agencies  in  the  city  reported  to  and  handled  by  one  department, 
such  department  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  for  reformation, 
control  and  assistance  of  girls  and  women. 

A  most  excellent  and  concise  statement  of  the  character  of 
the  department  and  its  aims  and  objects  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Pierson's  communication  to  the  Board,  of  date  April  12,  1912,  fol- 
lowing : 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  12,  1912. 
The  supervision  of  delinquent  women  by  a  woman  parole  offi- 
cer became  a  department  of  the  work  of  the  Parole  Division  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  May  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  results  in 
many  ways  have  justified  this  departure:  the  Women's  Reforma- 
tory, in  charge  of  women  officials  ;  the  investigation  of  women  in 
the  holdover,  before  court ;  the  presence  of  a  woman  parole  officer 
at  the  side  of  the  offender  in  court ;  cases  paroled  by  the  judge  to 
the  woman  representative ;  the  probation  cases  which  are  brought 
to  the  judge  without  court  publicity  ;  meeting  the  paroled  women 
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weekly,  both  in  their  homes  and  in  the  parole  office,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  close  talks,  bringing  out  characteristics  and  possibilities 
not  dreamed  of  by  casual  formal  contact.  To  these  advantages  from 
this  supervision  is  added  the  weekly  visit  to  the  Reformatory,  where 
the  possible  paroles  are  discussed  and  considered  with  the  matron 
and  the  other  officials  who  work  with  the  woman  at  close  range, 
and  learn  their  stories  and  weaknesses.  In  short,  the  woman's 
viewpoint  for  these  women  has  developed  plans  already  beginning 
to  show  results.  These  results,  however,  cannot  culminate  in  lasting 
good  until  a  home  is  provided  where  young  girls  just  starting  in  on 
a  life  of  depravity  may  be  sheltered  and  induced  to  try  again ;  way- 
ward ones  on  the  border  line  may  be  changed  from  their  false  view- 
point ;  convalescents  from  hospitals  may  be  strengthened  and  taught 
along  different  lines  of  employment ;  also  facilities  for  holding  wit- 
nesses in  important  cases. 

This  home  need  not  be  very  extensive,  as  a  few  months  would 
be  the  longest  period  for  an  inmate,  but  it  should  have  an  efficient 
employment  bureau,  first  class  equipment  for  teaching  domestic 
science  including  training  for  factory  work,  and  now  that  instruction 
is  available  for  salesmanship  in  department  stores,  this  line  of  edu- 
cation should  be  added  to  the  list.  Thus  the  girls  can  become  com- 
petent to  earn  more  than  a  mere  living  wage  on  entering  the  large 
stores.  Of  course,  certain  hours  for  recreation,  such  as  music, 
dancing  and  games,  and  through  and  over  it  all,  a  reverence  for  all 
things  good  and  pure.  This  home,  on  the  plan  of  the  Waverly  House 
of  New  York  City,  should  become  the  haven  from  which  they  may 
see  much  still  in  life  for  them  of  respectability  and  happiness. 

Our  institutions  have  co-operated  to  the  extent  of  their  equip- 
ment, but  not  satisfactorily,  as  they  are  not  arranged  for  segrega- 
tion of  the  different  classes  and  ages  of  girls.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  further  contamination  of  the  girl  at  the 
beginning  of  the  descent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  noticeable  defect  in  our  holdover  for 
women  at  headquarters,  in  its  distance  from  possible  supervision 
by  the  police  matrons.  This  can  be  remedied  by  the  matron  on 
duty  interviewing  every  arrested  woman.  The  ward  for  women 
prisoners,  for  which  she  is  responsible,  should  be  locked  by  the 
matron,  and  the  key  kept  in  her  possession.  The  matron  then 
would  be  practically  the  jailer  of  the  women.  Serious  abuses  have 
arisen  from  this  lack  of  supervision  by  a  woman  official. 

Regulation  of  the  Social  Evil. 

(  )n  Saturday,  July  1,  1911,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  office 
of  the  chief  of  police  which  was  attended  by  city  officials  and  rep- 
resentative business  men.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  conference 
to  consider  proper  measures  for  the  stricter  regulation  of  the  social 
evil.    Ten  ordinances,  which  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Walsh,  attorney 
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for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  were  submitted  and  approved  by 
the  conference.     They  were  listed  as  follows: 

(1)  Houses  of  ill-fame.  (2)  Prohibiting  all  persons  from  liv- 
ing, associating  with  or  receiving  money  from  prostitutes  or  lewd 
women,  with  penalty  therefor.  (3)  Girls  under  17  in  bawdy  houses. 
(4)  Intoxication.  (5)  Decoying  females — penalty.  (6)  Procurers 
and  pimps — penalty.  (7)  Street  walkers — penalty.  (8)  Renting 
rooms  for  immoral  purposes — penalty.  (9)  Prostitutes — penalty. 
(10)  Lewd  women.    (11)  Inmates  and  frequenters  of  bawdy  houses. 

The  above  ordinances  were  drawn  to  provide  for  the  commit- 
ment to  the  Women's  Reformatory,  the  Municipal  Farm,  or  any 
correctional  institution  under  control  of  the  city,  as  a  means  of 
punishment,  besides  the  fines  formerly  provided.  After  the  con- 
sideration of  these  ordinances,  it  was  agreed  that  no  action  be  taken 
at  this  meeting,  but  that  another  conference  be  held  on  the  following 
Saturday. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  July  8,  1911.  After  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  ordinances  submitted  at  the  preceding  meeting, 
Chief  Griffin  moved  that  Judge  Burney  and  Mr.  Billikopf  be  author- 
ized to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  necessary  policy  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  ordinances  approved  at  the  meeting  of  July  1, 
1911. 

Judge  Burney  and  Mr.  Billikopf  then  visited  a  number  of  dis- 
orderly houses  on  the  North  Side,  the  outcome  of  which  is  given  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Yolker,  ex-president  of  this  Board,  as  follows: 

Mr.  William  Volker,  City.  Jul^  27'  191 L 

Dear  Mr.  Volker  : — Last  Monday,  between  the  hours  of  7 
and  12  p.  m.,  Judge  Burney  and  I  visited  a  number  of  houses  of  ill- 
fame  with  a  view  of  determining  what  effect  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  those  houses  has  had  on  the  social  evil.  I  care- 
fully recorded  whatever  information  was  given  us,  and  such  im- 
pressions as  I  could  gather,  and  while  we  visited  comparatively  few 
resorts,  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  stating  the  following  con- 
clusions, from  some  of  which,  by  the  way,  Judge  Burney  dissents : 

1st.  That  a  general  depression  has  settled  down  on  the  busi- 
ness. Practically  every  madam  to  whom  we  talked  complained  that 
ever  since  the  order  has  been  issued,  business  has  decreased  from 
25  to  50  per  cent.  For  instance,  Madame  A,  213  West  Third  street, 
remarked  that  under  the  old  regime  she  used  to  take  in  between 
four  and  five  hundred  dollars  a  month  more  than  she  does  at  pres- 
ent ;  that  since  the  privilege  to  sell  liquor  has  been  denied,  not  only 
has  her  business  been  paralyzed,  but  the  inmates  have  been  losing 
considerably  on  commissions,  etc. 

Another  woman  stated  :  "I  have  been  running  a  house  in  this 
city  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  but  business  never  was  so  dull.  I 
saved  a  great  deal  of  money  every  year,  and  now  I  have  a  hard 
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time  meeting  my  daily  expenses.  I  used  to  conduct  two  places  on 
Fourth  street,  but  recently  I  was  forced  to  give  up  one  and  expect 
to  get  rid  of  this  one  soon.  Goodby,  then,  to  Kansas  City,  for  I  am 
going  to  stay  on  a  farm  in  Kansas." 

At  510  Central  street  Madam  F  was  leaving  the  house  at  about 
11 :30  p.  m.  In  response  to  my  question,  "Why  are  you  leaving  so 
early?"  she  replied :  "I  used  to  keep  my  place  open  until  3  and  4  in 
the  morning.  We  were  doing  then  plenty  of  business,  but  now  that 
the  men  can't  get  any  more  beer  they  don't  patronize  us  to  such  an 
extent,  and  so  I  close  my  place  every  night  at  about  this  hour.' 
Such  comments  and  sentiments  we  heard  in  practically  every  one 
of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  houses  we  visited.  There  were  few  varia- 
tions in  their  complaints. 

2d.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  frequenters  as  a  result  of  the  police  commis- 
sioners' order,  and,  in  every  instance,  we  were  informed  that  the 
number  of  visitors  has  been  reduced  by  at  least  one-third,  the  rea- 
son for  it  being  that  the  men  did  not  care  to  come  to  places  where 
they  could  not  get  liquor.  Nor  are  their  visits  as  protracted  as  in 
the  past.  As  Madame  C,  204  West  Fourth  street,  stated :  "A  great 
many  of  the  men  come  here  merely  to  drink  beer  and,  in  that  way, 
have  a  good  time  with  the  girls.  Probably  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  patrons  visit  the  house  with  a  view  of  having  sexual 
intercourse.  The  rest  are  a  lot  of  jolly  fellows,  and  now  that  we 
can't  provide  them  with  beer  they  don't  call  here  any  more.  And 
those  that  do  come  stay  in  the  house  only  a  short  time  and  don't 
spend  much  money — not  one-third  as  much  money  as  before." 

To  further  satisfy  myself  that  the  volume  of  business  has  ac- 
tually decreased,  I  said,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  good  many 
of  your  patrons  come  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drinking  beer, 
and  not  to  cohabitate?"  "Why,  bless  your  soul,"  she  replied,  "if  such 
were  the  case,  we  would  have  made  a  fortune.  As  I  said  before, 
a  good  many  of  our  patrons  simply  have  pleasure  from  buying  a 
dozen  or  more  bottles  of  beer  and  treating  the  girls."  Incidentally, 
a  bottle  of  beer  sells  in  those  houses  for  50  cents,  and  at  times  a 
dollar. 

3d.  The  atmosphere  in  those  houses  at  the  present  time  is  far 
different  from  what  it  was  before,  in  that  the  inmates  are  less 
boisterous  and  fights  are  infrequent.  Occasionally,  of  course,  a 
visitor  will  come  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  or  an  inmate  will  smug- 
gle some  liquor  into  her  room.  Now  and  then  a  fight  will  take  place ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  behavior  in  the  houses  is  better  than  it  ever  was. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in 
decorum. 

4th.  In  consequence  of  its  restrictive  orders,  Kansas  City  has 
gained  for  itself  an  undesirable  reputation  in  the  neighboring  com- 
munities. Thus  girls  who  come  to  town  from  other  localities  stay 
here  only  a  short  time  and  leave  in  disgust,  because  "Kansas  City  is 
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too  tight."  "Not  a  week  used  to  pass  by  but  that  several  out-of- 
town  girls  would  apply  here  for  'board  and  lodging,'  "  said  one 
madam,  "but  1  don't  suppose  that  a  single  out-of-town  girl  has  been 
in  my  place  during  the  past  few  months.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Kansas 
City  is  on  the  bum." 

5th.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  saloons  in  those  neighborhoods  has  increased  a  great 
deal.  The  mesdames,  without  an  exception,  insist  that  the  girls  are 
less  amenable  to  control,  in  that  they  drink  a  good  deal  on  the  out- 
side and  walk  the  streets  more  frequently  than  ever  before.  Another 
trouble  which  has  grown  out  of  the  order  is,  as  stated  above,  the 
practice  of  visitors  of  bringing  bottles  of  whisky  to  these  resorts 
and  taking  them  to  the  rooms  of  the  inmates.  But,  possibly,  the 
strongest  objection  advanced  by  the  mesdames  is  that  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  the  flats  in  residential  sections  where  they  are  free  to 
sell  beer  and  liquor  unmolested.  Madam  O  stated :  "I  know  at  least 
thirty  or  forty  girls  who  used  to  be  inmates  of  this  house  who  are 
at  present  scattered  all  over  town — between  Twelfth  and  Fifteenth 
streets  on  the  Paseo,  on  Summit  street,  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  on  Woodland  avenue,  on  Linwood  Boulevard,  etc.  Why,  I 
have  a  cousin  who  lives  with  her  husband  and  children  in  a  well 
known  apartment  house,  and  across  the  hall  from  them  there  lives 
a  woman  who  used  to  be  a  street  walker.  These  women  would 
not  have  moved  out  to  the  residential  sections  of  the  city  if  they 
could  have  secured  beer  in  my  house.  They  must  have  it,  and  if 
they  can't  get  it  here  they  will  obtain  it  somewhere  else."  Mrs.  O, 
as  the  rest  of  the  mesdames,  tried  to  impress  us  with  the  fact  that 
the  banishment  of  beer  has  resulted  in  considerable  scattering.  But 
when  I  asked  her,  ''Have  any  of  your  women  found  life  in  Kansas 
City  so  unprofitable  that  they  left  for  other  communities?"  she  im- 
mediately replied,  "Of  course,  I  know  at  least  twenty  or  thirty 
women  who  wouldn't  stick  around  this  town  on  that  account." 

This  was  a  $5  house,  of  which  there  are  probably  twelve  to 
fifteen  in  the  city,  and  my  impression  is,  that,  as  regards  the  more 
fashionable  houses,  many  of  their  former  inmates  have  actually  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city;  but  in  the  case  of  the  cheaper  houses, 
the  scattering  has  not  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  notice. 
In  any  event,  very  few  inmates  from  the  $1  or  $2  houses  have  moved 
beyond  Fifteenth  street. 

Whether  street  walking  has  increased  or  not  is  a  debatable 
question  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  to 
the  contrary  that  the  re-introduction  of  liquor  will  minimize  that 
particular  evil.  In  fact,  the  connection  between  the  two  evils  is 
somewhat  too  remote. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission's 
report,  in  its  chapter  on  the  "Sale  of  Liquor  in  Houses,"  states:  "It 
is  an  open  question  whether  the  police  order  issued  May  12,  1912, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  houses  has  resulted  in  the  lessening 
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of  the  two  evils — prostitution  and  drink."  In  other  words,  the 
Chicago  Vice  Commission  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  order  has 
actually  resulted  in  any  great  improvement ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
the  commission  did  not,  and  I  am  sure  would  not,  advocate  that  the 
order  be  rescinded. 

Personally,  I  am  greatly  strengthened  in  my  belief  that  while 
the  banishment  of  liquor  from  our  immoral  houses  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  police  commis- 
sioners thought  the  order  would  have,  yet  it  has,  in  spite  of  its 
negative  effects,  resulted  in  some  good,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
indicated  above.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  rescind  the  order, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  "it  is  a  poor  policy  to  eliminate  one 
evil  by  introducing  another  evil,"  to  quote  your  own  words. 

It  is  probably  true  that  many  more  women  are  scattered  over 
the  town  than  ever  before  and  that  there  are  more  street  walkers 
soliciting  on  our  thoroughfares,  which  latter  fact  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously, but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  these  particular  evils  can  be 
handled  effectively. 

True  it  is  that  the  problems  incident  to  the  social  evil  have  per- 
plexed the  minds  of  the  leading  thinkers  on  the  subject,  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  many  more  students  upon  the 
question,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  certain  phases  of 
the  question  cannot  be  eliminated.  Street  walking  and  scattering 
throughout  the  residential  sections  can  be  entirely  abolished,  and, 
as  I  told  Judge  Burney,  for  the  police  to  maintain  otherwise,  is 
equivalent  to  a  confession  of  weakness  and  incapacity.  A  depart- 
ment which  has  400  or  more  men  in  its  employ,  and  the  latest  ma- 
chinery wherewith  to  expedite  its  business,  ought  not  to  place  itself 
on  record  to  the  effect  that  the  only  way  it  could  eliminate  street 
walking  or  any  other  by-products  of  the  social  evil  is  by  re-intro- 
ducing liquor  in  the  houses. 

(Signed)       Jacob  Billikopf. 

Shortly  after  this  investigation  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement  started.  The  Rev.  F.  L.  Johnson,  Chas.  A.  Sumner 
and  Wm.  Volker  were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
city  officials  to- secure  concerted  action  in  regard  to  this  social  evil. 
The  matter  is  still  pending.  This  committtee  has  published  a  val- 
uable circular  for  propaganda  purposes  in  which  the  following  rec- 
ommendations were  made : 

"We  recommend  the  unshrinking  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  (see  Revised  Statutes  1909,  Section  4754), 
which  are  practically  the  laws  of  all  civilized  states,  and  also  the 
voice  of  Christianity  and  reason  against  social  vice,  the  crime  of 
prostitution  of  women  and  men ;  that  the  so-called  'red  light  district' 
be  blotted  out  and  the  idea  forever  dismissed  of  segregating  or  local- 
izing this  foul  crime.  The  policies  of  all  toleration,  fines,  regulation 
and  segregation,  whenever  tried,  have  been  proven  as  futile  as  they 
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are  immoral.  They  do  not  limit  but  multiply  vice  and  the  experiences 
of  all  cities  fully  warrant  us  in  advising  elimination  as  the  only  sane 
and  safe  course.  Most  humane  and  merciful  care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  young  from  temptation,  to  improve  rooming  condi- 
tions and  to  secure  living  wages  for  girls  who  work  in  the  city. 

"Concluding,  we  recommend  to  the  high  intelligence  and  moral 
principle  of  the  men  of  this  city  the  proposition,  as  a  working  pro- 
gram, that  municipal  efficiency  on  moral  lines  for  moral  ends  is  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  associated  life;  that  to  contribute  to  this  is 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  each  and  every  citizen;  to  make  indi- 
vidual effort  effective  they  urge  the  close  co-operation  of  local 
churches  with  one  another  in  interstate  church  and  community  ac- 
tivities, to  the  end  that  we  make  actual  the  above  recommendations." 

Two  meetings  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Movement 
in  which  there  was  great  interest  manifested  on  this  subject.  Vari- 
ous ministers  took  the  matter  up  and  lectured  from  the  pulpit. 
Clubs  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  sex  hygiene  to 
the  growing  generation. 

They  also  call  attention  to  the  colored  population  of  this  city 
which  is  not  being  encouraged  and  assisted  as  they  should  be  in  their 
struggle  against  adverse  conditions  and  surroundings.  The  number 
of  arrests  among  them  is  proportionately  large,  both  for  men  and 
women.  The  records  of  the  bawdy  houses  show  that  bad  white 
men  are  active  in  working  their  degradation.  Good  men  should  be 
the  more  earnest  to  encourage  and  assist  them  to  rise.  To  help 
them  is  to  help  the  entire  city.  To  neglect  them  re-acts  to  universal 
injury. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  1,142  girls  and  women  have  been  un- 
der the  care  of  this  department.  They  have  been  reported  from  the 
Police  Court,  Juvenile  Court,  Federal  Court,  Justice  Court,  Police 
Department,  Girls'  Industrial  Home,  Rest  Cottage,  Helping  Hand 
Institute,  Florence  Crittenden  Home,  Convalescent  Committee,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  dance  inspectors,  colored  probation  officer,  the  Chilli- 
cothe  Industrial  School  and  private  sources. 

Investigations  of  conditions  in  Kansas  City  with  regard  to  street 
soliciting  and  resorts  frequented  by  women  of  the  street  and  work- 
ing girls  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

There  have  been  as  many  as  seventy-five  women  observed 
soliciting  in  a  single  night  in  the  section  bounded  by  Eighth  and 
Fourteenth  on  the  north  and  south  and  McGee  and  Wyandotte  on 
the  east  and  west.  There  were  six  observed  working  at  the  same 
time  at  Twelfth  and  McGee  streets.  It  is  a  great  menace  to  the 
young  girls  and  boys  to  see  these  women  soliciting  and  stimulates 
the  demand  for  prostitution  and  the  supply  of  young  girls.  Per- 
sistent and  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  abolish  this  street 
soliciting. 

During  the  winter  of  1911-12  different  plans  were  tried  out  by 
the  police  department  with  regard  to  street  soliciting  and  the  known 
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disorderly  resorts.  On  February  1,  1912,  the  disorderly  houses 
south  of  Twelfth  street  were  closed,  thus  forcing  these  women  into 
the  North  End.  The  system  of  fining  these  lewd  women  regularly 
has  been  abolished.  Regulations  provide  that  no  red  lights  shall 
be  visible  from  the  exterior,  no  inmate  shall  be  allowed  to  solicit 
on  the  streets  nor  from  the  windows  and  doorways,  no  liquor  can 
be  sold  in  a  disorderly  house,  and  all  girls  before  being  permitted 
to  enter  a  disorderly  house  by  the  madam  must  report  to  the  captain 
at  police  headquarters  and  answer  questions  in  regard  to  name,  age, 
previous  conditions  and  residences.  This  information  is  kept  at 
police  headquarters  on  cards.  Any  keeper  not  complying  with  these 
regulations  knows  that  her  house  will  be  closed. 

Resorts  which  have  been  known  to  be  violating  the  law  have 
been  reported  to  the  authorities  by  this  department  and  in  most  cases 
arrests  have  been  made  and  convictions  secured,  though  frequently 
an  appeal  is  taken  to  a  higher  court  and  the  witnesses  are  scattered 
and  gone  before  the  case  comes  to  trial  and  the  parties  are  again 
allowed  to  open  again,  a  little  better  at  first,  but  gradually  grow- 
ing worse.  With  increased  co-operation  between  organizations  and 
public  authorities,  to  the  end  of  suppressing  the  worst  places,  it  is 
certain  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished. 

Handling  of  Delinquent  Women. 

"A  woman  representative  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  enters 
the  holdover  before  court  each  morning  to  interview  those  arrested. 
In  the  case  of  first  offenders,  arrangements  are  made  with  the  police 
department  whereby  the  girls  are  turned  over  to  this  department 
and  those  girls  who  formerly  were  taken  into  the  Police  Court  are 
talked  to  privately  by  the  judge  and  placed  on  probation,  thus  being- 
saved  the  humiliation  and  disgrace  of  a  public  trial.  Each  is  then 
taken  to  her  mother  if  she  has  one ;  if  not,  arrangements  have  re- 
cently been  made  whereby  she  can  be  placed  in  private  homes  at  a 
nominal  sum,  or,  if  closer  supervision  is  needed,  she  can  be  sent  to 
a  private  institution  without  the  stigma  of  the  reformatory  being 
placed  upon  her.  We  then  help  her  to  secure  work,  and  the  girl 
who  is  normal  will  need  no  more  than  a  steady  hand  and  good  moral 
friendship  to  keep  her  straight  in  the  future. 

Coming  from  this  class  was  Mabel,  a  girl  of  good  country 
parentage,  who  tired  of  the  farm  and  came  to  the  city.  She  secured 
a  position  and  went  to  board  in  a  private  family.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  girl  was  going  with  the  son  of  the  landlady  and  an  en- 
gagement followed.  Shortly,  it  was  the  old  story,  often  repeated 
to  us,  he  seducing  the  girl  on  promise  of  marriage.  He  then  left 
the  city  and  his  mother  turned  the  girl  into  the  street  when  she 
learned  of  her  condition.  It  was  then  that  this  department  learned 
of  her.  Arrangements  w  ere  made  to  care  for  her  at  a  private  insti- 
tution until  such  time  as  she  could  enter  the  hospital.     After  the 
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child  was  born  the  girl  placed  it  with  the  lady  who  cared  for  it,  she 
paying  its  board.  Then,  through  this  department,  she  secured  a 
position  in  a  mail  order  house  and  board  was  secured  for  her  in  a 
girls'  club.  This  girl  has  made  good.  She  was  advanced  three  times 
in  her  work  and  is  well  liked  by  all  coming  in  contact  with  her.  The 
baby  died  at  four  months  of  age  and  the  girl  has  now  returned  to 
her  home. 

Gk-ls  who  have  been  at  the  reformatory  or  otherwise  unde» 
the  care  of  this  department  were  at  first  required  to  report  at  the 
office  once  a  week  and  visits  made  in  the  home  once  a  month ;  later 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  discontinue  the  office  reporting  and 
call  more  often  in  the  home.  This  has  proven  much  more  satis- 
factory, and  we  are  enabled  to  get  closer  to  the  girls. 

In  order  to  help  these  girls  and  those  in  grave  danger  we  must 
win  their  friendship,  give  them  opportunity  to  work,  help  them  to 
find  a  purpose  and  strive  to  bring  them  in  touch  with  the  deepest 
and  truest  influences  in  life.  We  are  keeping  two  objects  clearly 
in  view — first,  to  help  the  girls  who  have  morally  erred  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  try  again ;  second,  to  understand  better  the  causes 
responsible  for  bringing  so  many  into  trouble  in  order  to  prevent 
more  girls  from  being  led  astray,  and  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
horrible  conditions  that  exist  in  their  midst,  and  in  this  way  arouse 
a  proper  sense  of  individual  and  community  interest. 

Facilities  of  the  Department. 

1.  Women's  Reformatory. 

2.  Jefferson  Home. 

3.  House  of  Good  Shepherd. 

4.  Industrial  Home  for  Girls. 

5.  Rest  Cottage. 

6.  The  Provident  Association,  giving  transportation  when 
women  are  to  be  sent  out  of  the  city  or  providing  clothing. 

7.  Volunteer  workers. 

The  work  of  the  Department  for  Delinquent  Women  from  May 
1,  1911,  to  April  15,  1912,  is  shown  in  the  following  report: 


Delinquent  women  interviewed  1,142 

Women  interviewed  on  parole   484 

Women  interviewed  on  probation   199 

Women  interviewed,  miscellaneous  subjects   559 

Women  not  appearing  in  Police  Court   47 

Women  returned  to  homes  in  city   21 

Women  sent  to  homes  out  of  city   27 

Women  for  whom  homes  were  obtained   10 

Women  for  whom  work  was  obtained   47 

Women  for  whom  medical  aid  was  provided   32 

Women  sent  to  city  or  state  institutions   83 
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Women  for  whom  private  relief  was  obtained   39 

Women  for  whom  relief  was  given  by  Provident  Association .  .  30 

Investigations  made  for  police  judges   39 

Investigations  for  dance  inspector   131 

Girls  and  women  visited   613 

Letters  to  girls  and  women   118 

Letters  received  from  girls  and  women   76 

Advice  in  non-support  cases   52 

Advice  in  cases  of  dementia   11 

Offenses. 

Vagrancy   912 

Peace  disturbers   83 

Shoplifters   13 

Selling  liquor  without  license   8 

Non-support   52 

White  girls  with  colored  men   8 

Corrupting  morals  of  minors   4 

Maintaining  opium  dens.  . .   9 

Indecent  exposure   1 

Assault   11 

Petit  larceny   39 

Attempt  at  forgery   2 


1,142 

Vagrancy  averages  higher  than  the  other  offenses  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  covers  drunks,  street  soliciting,  loitering,  drug  fiends,  in- 
mates of  disorderly  houses,  outraging  public  decency. 

Prominent  in  the  class  of  white  girls  living  with  colored  men 
was  Bertha,  17  years  old,  nice  looking,  who  was  first  brought  to 
our  attention  by  being  convicted  and  fined  $100.  She  had  been 
caught  in  a  raid  on  a  colored  rooming  house.  It  was  found  that 
she  had  been  living  with  a  colored  man,  but  she  would  give  no  in- 
formation against  him.  She  was  sent  to  the  reformatory  a  few 
weeks  and  then,  her  mother  agreeing  to  care  for  her  and  keep  her 
out  of  bad  company,  the  girl  was  given  a  parole.  It  was  only  a 
few  weeks  until  she  disappeared  and  four  months  later  was  found  in 
a  colored  rooming  house  in  Kansas.  Again  she  would  give  no  infor- 
mation about  this  man,  although  it  was  proven  he  was  living  at  the 
house.  She  was  brought  back  to  this  city  as  a  broken  parole  case 
and  returned  to  the  re  formatory,  and  several  weeks  later  she  de- 
cided to  make  a  statement  and  before  a  notary  swore  that  C,  the  col- 
ored man,  had  taken  her  into  Kansas  after  she  learned  that  two 
women  connected  with  this  department  had  almost  caught  her. 
Every  morning  at  5  o'clock  he  would  bring  her  in  a  taxicab  to  a 
colored  resort  in  this  city,  where  she  would  have  to  stay  all  day  and 
"hustle,"  he  coming  after  her  about  12  o'clock  at  night,  again  in  a 
taxicab,  as  he  was  afraid  someone  would  see  her  if  allowed  to  go 
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on  the  street  cars.  C  would  then  take  all  the  money  she  had,  would 
not  allow  her  to  have  any  clothing  to  wear  on  the  street  and  threat- 
ened to  "blow  her  brains  out"  if  she  ever  filed  information  against 
him  or  left  him.  This  statement  made  by  Bertha  has  caused  C  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  authorities  and  the  limit  in  a 
police  court  fine  to  be  given  the  resort  keeper.  The  girl  is  still 
under  our  care. 

It  is  the  work  of  this  department  to  gather  from  the  wayside 
the  morally  maimed  and  steady  the  footsteps  of  the  staggering,  the 
weak  and  the  despairing.  It  is  the  obligation  of  society  to  repair 
the  pitfalls  and  tear  down  the  obstacles  in  the  pathway  of  life  for 
girlhood  and  womanhood,  and  our  part  in  effecting  that  obligation 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  dangerous  conditions  as  we  find  them. 

This  department  gets  the  girl  after  the  man  has  stranded  her  on 
the  island  of  ruin.  We  find  the  woman  who  has  drunk  of  the  dregs 
of  despair.  We  look  into  the  depths  of  shrinking  souls  of  theft 
and  crime-scarred  sisters  of  the  daughters  of  Eve. 

All  that  habit  has  seared  into  the  subject's  character,  all  that 
scorn  of  the  found  out  and  fallen  women  can  do  to  burn  deeper 
the  scars  is  ours  to  overcome. 

The  court,  the  police  and  the  parole  department  first  decide 
if  there  is  any  possible  hope  of  reformation  or  if  the  protection  of 
society  demands  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  If  there  is  hope,  if 
proper  surroundings  can  be  found  into  which  the  subject  may  be 
placed,  if  there  is  any  contrition,  if  honor  manifests  itself  at  all, 
then  privileges  and  liberty  and  mercy  and  care  come  through  this 
department.  The  treatment  is  not  always  effective,  but  if  only  here 
and  there  the  lost  one  is  restored  to  the  ninety-and-nine  there  should 
be  as  much  joy  to  a  proud  citizenship  as  ever  shepherd  felt. 

Through  the  work  of  this  department,  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  has  gained  much  information  upon  which  reforms  have 
been  brought  about.  The  law  cannot  eliminate  all  the  causes  that 
lead  to  crime,  poverty,  distress,  disappointment,  abnormality,  envy, 
cravings  for  excitements  and  changes,  love  of  ease  and  luxury,  idle- 
ness and  indifference.  The  law  cannot  banish  these ;  it  can  only 
remove  festering  sores  of  evil  influence. 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  change  ef- 
fected in  the  conditions  surrounding  girlhood  in  Kansas  City.  This 
has  been  brought  about  by  our  citizens  taking  &  more  intelligent 
interest  in  regard  to  the  moral  welfare  of  girls  than  ever  before, 
and  awakening  to  the  need  of  doing  something  toward  crushing  the 
evil  influences  that  drag  girls  down.  Better  police  regulations  have 
been  made.  Our  dance  halls  are  now  under  strict  supervision  and 
our  schools  are  open  for  social  evenings. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  lack  of  amusement,  with  its  resultant 
pangs  of  despair  and  envy  and  desire,  forms  the  richest  soil  for  the 
growth  of  moral  depravity. 
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Children  who  have  had  careful  attention  at  home  seldom  go 
astray.  Our  work  is  to  minimize  the  danger  to  the  less  fortunate 
ones,  by  closing  the  doubtful  places  of  amusement,  and  substituting 
safe  places  for  recreation  under  the  supervision  of  responsible  per- 
sons. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  REFORMATORY. 

Ollie  V.  Conroy,  Matron. 

June  19,  1911,  all  the  men  remaining  at  the  workhouse  at  2015 
Vine  street  were  transferred  to  the  municipal  farm  and  the  women's 
reformatory,  with  the  remaining  prisoners,  began  its  existence  as 
an  institution  on  that  date.  The  establishment  of  a  separate  place 
for  women  prisoners  with  women  attendants  is  an  important  step 
and  is  certainly  a  marked  improvement.  The  following  is  a  sta- 
tistical summary  of  the  year's  work: 

The  women's  reformatory  population  tables  on  attendance,  com- 
mitments and  releases  include  all  prisoners  received  during  the  year 
at  the  old  workhouse,  2015  Vine  street. 

In  July,  1911,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Jackson  County  to  care  for  the  delinquent  colored  girls  of  the 
city,  and  they  are  now  being  cared  for  in  this  institution. 

The  tables  on  recidivism,  occupations,  etc.,  apply  only  to  the 
women  prisoners  admitted  during  the  year  and  do  not  include  those 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


Attendance  of  Prisoners. 


Attendance  April  19,  1911 
Received  during  the  year. 


Total.  .  .   

Released  during  year. 


Attendance  April  15,  1912. 


134 

635 

769 
736 

.  33 


Wards  of  Juvenile  Court. 


Received  from  July  1,  1911,  to  April  15,  1912. 
Released  from  July  1,  1911,  to  April  15,  1912. 


Attendance  April  15,  1912. 


36 
18 

IS 


Prisoners  Received  by  Months. 


April  19-30. 

May  

June  

July  

August.  .  . 
September. 
October.  .  . 
November. 
December.  . 


—White- 

— Colored — 

en.  Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

5 

38 

7 

50 

31 

86 

36 

153 

23 

17 

22 

62 

25 

33 

58 

29 

24 

53 

13 

24 

37 

21 

29 

50 

14 

22 

36 

18 

21 

39 
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January   12  ...  15  27 

February   17  ...  10  27 

March   11  ...  11  22 

April  1-15   12  ...  9  21 

Totals   231  141  263  635 


How  Released. 

Appeal   45 

Expired  168 

Escaped   21 

Given  stay  of  execution   2 

Fines  paid    62 

Paroled  361 

To  farm   50 

To  hospital   27 

Total  released  736 


Recidivism. 


First  offenders  259 

Second  offenders  101 

Third  offenders   44 

Fourth  offenders   28 

Fifth  offenders   13 

Sixth  offenders   15 

Seventh  offenders   9 

Eighth  offenders   5 

Ninth  offenders   2 

Tenth  offenders   10 

Twelfth  offenders   4 

Thirteenth  offenders   2 

Fourteenth  offenders   2 

Fifteenth  offenders   2 

Total  496 


Birthplace  of  Prisoners. 


Alabama   1 

Alaska   1 

Arkansas   7 

Canada   2 

Europe   1 

Germany   2 

Ireland   6 

Iowa   12 

Illinois   32 

Indiana   8 

Kansas   96 

Kentucky   18 

Louisiana   3 

Missouri  232 

Mississippi   4 


Michigan   2 

Mexico   1 

Nevada   1 

Nebraska   2 

North  Carolina   2 

New  York  10 

Oklahoma   11 

Ohio   8 

Pennsylvania   2 

Sweden   2 

Scotland   1 

Texas   11 

Tennessee   11 

Virginia.  .  .    1 

West  Virginia   5 

Wisconsin   1 
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Social  State  of  Prisoners. 

Single  222 

Married  211 

Widow   70 


Offenses  of  Prisoners. 

fing  on  street   1 

Conducting  business  without  license   1 

Discharging  firearms   1 

Disturbing  peace  116 

Drunk  and  disturbing  peace   14 

Drunk.  .  .   8 

Frequenting  opium  den   1 

Indecent  exposure  of  person   1 

Inmate  bawdy  house   16 

Keeper  bawdy  house   2 

Renting  rooms  immoral  purposes   4 

Resisting  an  officer   1 

Trespassing  .   1 

Selling  liquor  without  license   7 

Shoplifting   3 

Soliciting  on  street   13 

Street  walking   29 

Vagrancy  266 

Occupations  of  Prisoners. 


Actress   3 

Bookkeeper   1 

Chambermaid   15 

Cook   18 

Clerk   2 

Car  cleaner   1 

Coal  and  ice  dealer   1 

Day  work   8 

Dermatologist   1 

Domestic   5 

Dressmaker   2 

Factory  work   5 

Farm  work   1 

Glass  factory   1 

Housework  254 


Keeper  rooming  house   2 

Inmate  bawdy  house   23 

Labels  cans   1 

Lace  maker   1 

Laundress  82 

Clergyman   1 

Maid   6 

None  24 

Nurse   3 

Packing  house  employee   3 

Pantrv  work   1 

Rag  sorter   2 

Seamstress   1 

Stenographer   1 

Telephone  operator   1 

Waitress   13 


Wards  of  Juvenile  Court. 


Received  from  July  1,  1911,  to  April  15,  1912. 
Released  from  July  1,  1911,  to  April  15,  1912. 


On  hand  April  15,  1912  

Received  by  Months. 

July   2 

August   7 

September   12 

October   2 

November   2 

December   4 

January   1 

February   2 

March   4 


  36 

  18 

  18 

How  Released. 

Expired   6 

Escaped   1 

Paroled   5 

To  hospital   6 


Total. 
April.  . 


Total. 


18 

0 

36 


A  Comparison. 

A  comparison  of  this  year's  statistics  of  women  prisoners  with 
last  year's  shows  some  interesting  facts :  The  total  number  of 
women  received  last  year  was  606,  as  against  494  this  year,  making 
a  decrease  of  112.  A  further  analysis  of  these  figures  according 
to  the  color  of  the  inmates  shows  the  striking  fact  that  the  number  of 
colored  women  decreased  162,  while  the  number  of  white  women 
increased  fifty.  The  only  changed  conditions  that  we  know  of  that 
would  seem  to  account  for  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  all  negro 
bawdy  houses  were  closed  early  in  the  year  covered  by  these  figures, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  white  women  were  committed  a  little 
more  freely  by  the  judges  after  the  separate  reformatory  for  women 
was  established. 

Finances — Detailed  Expenses. 


Salaries  $  6,496.88 

Bread.   767.55 

Groceries   2,267.66 

Meats   2,041.65 

Kitchen  and  dining  room   325.85 

Drugs   213.66 

Current  (light,  etc.)   1,39495 

Fuel   1,407.31 

Maintenance   683.53 

Office  supplies   86.06 

Shoe  shop   15.95 

Stable   79.11 

Tools   44.11 

Laundry   399.92 

Sewing  room   1,632.66 

Permanent  improvement.  .  .   880.42 

Special  sewer  taxes   68.64 


Total  $18,805.91 


The  industrial  departments  of  the  women's  reformatory  have 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  made  thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect 
during  the  year  1911-12.  The  tailor  shop,  the  shoe  shop,  and  the 
barn,  with  all  of  their  contents,  were  removed  to  the  municipal 
farm  in  June,  1911.  The  building  that  was  used  for  these  purposes 
was  remodeled — the  barn  now  being  used  as  a  fully  equipped, 
modern  steam  laundry,  and  the  upper  floor,  or  the  old  shoe  shop 
and  tailor  shop,  was  divided  and  a  sewing  room  and  school  room 
were  installed.  The  sewing  room  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  former 
capacity,  and  the  school  is  used  by  the  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

In  the  sewing  room,  or  factory,  all  of  the  garments  used  at  the 
women's  reformatory,  the  municipal  farm,  and  the  street  depart- 
ment are  manufactured,  there  being  six  power  machines  and  one 
buttonhole  machine  in  constant  use.  All  of  the  garments  used  in 
the  three  departments  mentioned  are  laundered  in  our  laundry, 
and  then  sent  to  the  factory  for  repairs,  and  then  returned  to  their 
respective  departments. 

The  reports  of  the  work  of  these  departments  follow. 


The  Factory. 

REFORMATORY. 
Annual  Report  for  April  19,  1911,  to  April  18,  1912. 


Cost  of 

Retail 

Material. 

Price. 

Profit. 

^    20  64 



$  27.00 

$  6.36 

35.20% 

65.00 

29.79% 

61.41% 

110.00 

48.58% 

46.00 

66.00 

20.00 

16.25 

25.00 

8.75 

14.99% 

26.00 

11.00% 

27.95 

42.00 

14.05 

13.80 

21.60 

7.80 

7.05y6 

11.00 

3.94% 

32.05% 

52.50 

20.44% 

10.13% 

12.00 

1.86% 
5.27% 

8.40 

13.67% 

1.50 

1.80 

.30 

13.95 

18.00 

4.05 

1.71% 

2.70 

.98% 

3.32% 
.72% 

3.75 

.42% 

1.20 

.47% 

4.66% 

8.00 

3.33% 

2.60 

4.00 

1.40 

1.62% 

2.25 

•62% 

1.25 

2.00 

.75 

2.90 

3.50 

.60 

1.50 

2.00 

.50 

24.52% 

24.52% 

$329.64% 

$545.50 

$215.85% 

ARTICLES. 


% 
% 
% 

% 

1 

1  Only 
1  Only 

81  11/12! 


Night  Gowns  (summer)  

Chemise  

Dresses  for  house  

Tennis  Flannel  Petticoats.. 

Gingham  Aprons  

Hickory  Petticoats  

Face  Towels  

Roller  Towels  

Tennis  Flannel  Gowns  

Double  Ticks  

Single  Ticks  

Pillow  Ticks  

Double  Sheets  

Bath  Towels  

Hospital  Sheets  

Hospital  Pillow  Slips  

Pair  Swiss  Curtains  (long) . . 
Pair  Swiss  Curtains  (short) 

Rag  Rugs  

Dining  Room  Aprons  

Curtain  for  Hospital  Room. 

Denim  Curtain  for  Door  

Old  Garments  repaired  


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 
Annual  Report  for  April  19,  1911.  to  April  18,  1912. 


No. 
Dozen. 

ARTICLES. 

Cost  of 
Material. 

Retail 
Price. 

Profit. 

3 
2 
2 
3 

Tennis  Flannel  Gowns  

$  18.96 
5.80 
9.76 
5.58 

$  27.00 
8.40 
12.00 
9.00 

$  8.04 
2.60 
2.24 
3.42 

$  40.10 

$  56.40 

$  16.40 
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MUNICIPAL  FARM. 


Annual  Report  for  April  19,  1911,  to  April  18,  1912. 


No. 
Dozen. 

ARTICLES. 

Cost  of 
Material. 

Retail 
Price. 

Profit. 

53 

40% 

16% 

15% 

35 

0<J  /3 

8% 
12 
50 
25 
27% 

% 

% 

20  10/12 
5 

5  - 
892 
18% 

Top  Shirts  

$  190.80 
108.90 
25.50 
71.30 
166.25 
108  33 Vq 
28.33% 
35.28 
55.50 
1,025.00 
224.13% 
3.62% 
.92% 
33.75 
6.95 
27.80 

12.83% 

$  318.00 
121.00 
30.00 
91.55 
200.10 
200.00 
50.00 
57.60 
90.00 
1,500.00 
328.00 
4.00 
1.00 
37.50 
9.00 
30.00 
267.00 
22.00 

$  127.20 
12.10 
4.50 
20.25 
43.75 
91  66% 
21.66% 
22.32 
34.50 
475.00 
103.86% 
.37% 
.07% 
3.75 
2.05 
2.20 
267.00 
9.16% 

Niffht  Shirts 

Pillow  Slips  

Suits  Canton  Flannel  Underwear 
Double  Sheets  for  Asst.  Supt. . . . 

Pillow  Slips  for  Asst.  Snpt  

Face  Towels  for  Guards  

Double  Sheets  for  Guards  

Old  Garments  repaired  

$2,081.31% 

$3,356.75 

$1,241.43% 

STREET  DEPARTMENT. 
Annual  Report  for  April  19,  1911,  to  April  18,  1912. 

No. 

Dozen. 

ARTICLES. 

Cost  of 
Material. 

Retail 
Price. 

Profit. 

44 
40% 
24  11/12 
2 

White  Drill  Suits  

White  Drill  Bags  

$  389.40 
662.75 

5.30 

$  415.80 
743.08% 
7.423/4 
6.00 

$  26.40 
80.36% 
7.42% 
.70 

$1,057.45 

$1,172.30% 

$  114.88% 
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Laundry  for  Municipal  Farm. 

No.  Doi:en 

Month.                                                               Garments.  Cost. 

August                                                                     323  1/6  $  160.48 

September                                                                 516  229.16 

October                                                                    631  2/3  292.06 

November                                                                 568  1/12  246.46 

December                                                                 465  1/4  188.79 

January                                                                    590  3/4  194.27 

February                                                                   423  1/4  203.86 

March                                                                      567  1/2  260.73 

April  (1st  half)                                                         203  1/3  96.69 

Total  4,689  doz.  $1,852.50 

For  the  Street  Department. 

August   3  1/3  $  5.00 

September   2  7/12  2.87 

October   9  9/12  15.12 

November   6  11/12  8.38 

December   5  5.00 

January   5  7/12  6.41 

March   41/6  5.96 

April  (first  half)   4  5/12  6.63 

Total   41  3/4  $55.37 

For  the  Women's  Reformatory. 

August   1191/12  $  50.05 

September   199  1/12  95.46 

October   203  2/12  113.71 

November   192  80.01 

December   230  5/6  110.35 

January   196  7/12  93.14 

February   1741/2  75.43 

March   153  1/3  70.84 

April  (1st  half)   102  3/4  49.22 

Total  1,571  1/3  $738.21 

The  colored  girls  are  employed  in  the  laundry,  and  the  white 
girls  in  the  kitchen  and  factory.  The  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
are  assigned  the  cleaning  of  the  main  building  and  are  m  school, 
the  Board  of  Education  furnishing  a  teacher  and  books  necessary 
for  regular  grade  school  work.  A  room  thoroughly  equipped  for 
domestic  science  is  also  used  by  these  wards.  Besides  their  grade 
school  work,  they  are  taught  plain,  practical  sewing  and  cooking  and 
the  art  of  home  making,  as  well  as  character  building. 

Women's  Reformatory  Finances. 

Total  cost  for  the  year  $18,805.91 

Earnings  of  prisoners   4,963.12 

Net  cost  for  the  year  $13,842.79 

Cash  amounting  to  $1,529.37  was  received  for  work  done  for 
the  Street  Department.  The  other  earnings  of  prisoners  accrued  to 
the  benefit  of  the  women's  reformatory  and  the  municipal  farm,  but 
did  not  affect  the  net  cash  outlay  of  $17,276.54  for  the  reformatory. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  FARM. 

E.  W.  Cavaness,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

The  Municipal  Farm  is  a  place  for  the  detention  of  all  the  male 
prisoners  working  out  fines  imposed  upon  them  for  violation  of  the 
city  ordinance,  or  sometimes  on  a  technical  charge  for  the  purpose 
of  specific  treatment  in  case  of  disease. 

These  men  work  regularly  when  their  physical  condition  will 
permit,  and  the  majority  of  them  work  at  outside  labor,  such  as 
farming,  teaming,  building  of  roads,  and  in  labor  on  the  new  ad- 
ministration building.  These  industries  have  furnished  abundant 
work  for  all  the  men  who  have  been  able  to  labor  for  the  past  year. 

The  closing  of  the  fiscal  year,  1911,  was  accompanied  by  the 
closing  of  the  old  workhouse  up  town  and  the  removal  of  all  men  to 
the  municipal  farm.  This  has  caused  quite  a  congestion  for  the 
past  year,  but  later  in  this  year  the  prisoners  will  have  completed, 
partially  at  least,  one  wing  of  our  new  administration  building, 
where  we  can  better  care  for  our  charges  for  the  next  winter.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  regretted  that  our  bond  fund  is  insufficient  to  com- 
plete this  building  as  it  should  be  for  the  comfort,  safety  and  care 
of  city  prisoners.  The  present  plant  when  complete  will  afford  us 
a  better  opportunity  to  classify  our  men,  but  the  need  of  more  and 
better  equipped  cell  room  is  imperative.  When  this  building  is 
complete  to  the  original  plan,  we  will  be  able  to  give  each  prisoner  a 
separate  sleeping  room  with  one  outside  window,  toilet  and  lava- 
tory complete,  and  in  this  way  we  can  completely  separate  the 
young  and  first  offenders  from  the  more  hardened  criminals ;  but 
at  present  we  are  forced  to  use  the  dormitory  method  until  the 
city  can  furnish  more  funds  to  buy  material. 

The  financial  report  for  this  year  shows  a  loss  of  $17,539.38,  or 
a  net  loss  per  man  per  day  of  23.62  cents.  The  only  explanation 
that  can  be  given  for  this  is  that  all  men  were  transferred  from 
the  workhouse  to  the  farm  within  a  very  short  time.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  farm  was  not  sufficiently  organized  to  take  care  of  this 
surplus  of  men  at  short  notice,  and  not  enough  work  had  been  laid 
out  for  them.  This  necessarily  increased  the  number  of  idle  and 
sick,  as  all  men  on  the  farm  before  this  time  had  been  selected  from 
the  workhouse  force,  where  only  the  strong  and  able-bodied  men 
were  chosen.  The  farm  products  were  lessened  by  the  drouth,  and 
the  severity  of  winter  allowed  fewer  days  for  work  that  would  be 
productive. 

The  opening  of  our  new  quarry,  installing  new  crusher,  and 
building  the  chain  of  boulevards  on  the  farm  has  called  for  much 
work  that  does  not  show  as  productive.    The  addition  of  a  concrete 
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mixer,  hoisting  machine  for  our  new  building,  traction  engine  for 
use  in  rolling  roads  and  operating  the  crusher,  and  which  is  also 
equipped  with  cars  for  hauling  rock,  auto  truck  for  handling  pris- 
oners to  and  from  court,  have  all  been  necessary  expenditures  within 
the  past  year. 

At  present  we  have  more  guards  on  the  farm  than  during  the 
previous  year,  but  the  transfer  of  all  men  from  the  old  workhouse 
has  necessitated  more  careful  guarding. 

The  number  of  escapes  from  the  farm  during  the  past  year  has 
been  reduced  by  a  small  per  cent  over  previous  years.  Yet,  when 
you  consider  the  opportunities  given  the  men  to  work  without  guard 
and  to  go  free  upon  the  farm,  you  would  necessarily  expect  some 
increase,  rather  than  a  decrease.  We  have  placed  about  20  per  cent 
of  our  men  upon  their  honor,  as  trusties,  and  from  this  number 
over  50  per  cent  of  our  escapes  has  occurred.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  note  that  quite  a  number  of  these  men  after  being  away  from  the 
farm  for  an  indefinite  period  have  returned  of  their  own  accord 
to  serve  their  time.  When  one  of  these  returns  he  is  restored  to 
his  former  position  as  a  trusty,  and  has  always  made  good. 

The  location  of  the  municipal  farm  has  offered  the  Board  of 
Welfare  a  great  field  for  curing  a  certain  class  of  diseases,  such  as 
alcoholism,  addiction  to  drugs,  and  venereal  diseases,  that  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  our  city  hospital.  Treatment  could  only  go  to  a 
certain  point,  but  with  the  added  restraint,  it  is  possible  to  finish 
many  a  treatment  that  the  patient  would  not  submit  to  in  our  city 
hospital.  With  these  points  in  view,  the  Welfare  Board  has  opened 
at  the  municipal  farm  a  separate  ward  of  twenty  beds,  where  these 
cases  have  been  treated  according  to  hospital  method.  In  fact,  all 
diseases  among  city  prisoners  have  been  handled  at  the  farm,  and 
this  will  in  a  way  account  for  the  few  escapes  we  have  had,  for  in 
previous  years  the  city  hospital  has  been  an  avenue  of  escape  for 
workhouse  prisoners.  When  the  new  building  is  complete  accord- 
ing to  the  present  plan,  it  will  have  two  separate  wards — one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  prisoners,  also  dressing  room  and  office 
rooms  for  the  doctor,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  do  this  work  in 
a  more  satisfactory  manner  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  help  every  man  in  some  way  that  has 
been  committed  to  this  institution ;  but  under  the  dormitory  system 
it  has  been  hard  to  accomplish  much  in  this  line  of  work.  Again, 
you  must  remember  that  70  per  cent  of  our  men  are  suffering  from 
some  disease  or  appetite  which  in  most  cases  has  become  chronic. 
It  has  been  our  aim  to  correct  these  mental,  moral  or  physical  de- 
fects, and  if  possible,  in  this  way  to  appeal  to  our  men  for  better 
and  cleaner  lives.  The  religious  services  conducted  by  the  ministers 
and  choirs  of  the  different  churches  of  our  city  are  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  all,  as  well  as  our  reading  hours  each  day,  when  the 
prisoner  is  furnished  with  all  daily  papers  and  such  magazines  and 
journals  as  are  supplied  by  the  different  societies  of  our  city. 
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If  the  municipal  farm  accomplishes  what  its  future  holds  forth, 
it  must  have  more  financial  support  than  in  the  past.  Within  a  few 
months  our  bond  fund  will  be  exhausted,  the  new  building  will  be 
at  a  standstill,  and  we  must  have  more  industries  to  keep  our  men 
employed.  The  addition  of  100  acres  of  land  to  our  farm  with  the 
necessary  equipment  would  furnish  outdoor  labor  perhaps  for  several 
years.  We  should  have  at  least  ten  or  twelve  additional  cows  in 
our  dairy.  The  addition  of  a  thoroughbred  flock  of  chickens  would 
add  much  to  the  products  of  our  institution. 

Attendance  of  Prisoners. 

Attendance  April  15,  1911   179 

Received  during  year  2,608 


Total.  .  2,787 

Released  during  year  2,615 

Attendance  April  15,  1912   172 

Prisoners  Received  by  Months. 

Month                                     White  Men      Colored  Men  Total 

April  15-30,  1911   94  ...  94 

May,  1911   196  ...  196 

June   238  71  309 

July   189  100  289 

August   136  71  207 

September   170  45  215 

October   161  70  231 

November   133  52  185 

December   157  62  219 

January   135  56  191 

February   159  50  209 

March   126  49  175 

April  1-15  inclusive   62  26  88 


1,956  652  2,608 

How  Returned.                               White  Black 

Paroled    1,675  503 

Fines  paid  v                                                 147  26 

Expired                                                                          55  8 

Deaths                                                                             1  1 

Escaped                                                                         66  24 

Appealed                                                                        44  22 

To  City  Hospital                                                               42  9 

To  Asylum                                                                    3  0 

How  Released.                                 White  Black 

Paroles  returned                                                               88  11 

Escapes  returned                                                               23  6 

Appeals  returned                                                                 6  0 

If  we  lake  into  account  the  ninety-one  colored  prisoners  received 
at  the  old  workhouse  on  Vine  street  who  were  discharged  from 
there  before  the  balance  of  the  men  were  transferred  to  the  farm,  we 
find  that  a  total  of  2,699  male  prisoners  were  received  during  the 
year,  which  is  a  decrease  of  288  from  last  year.    It  is  interesting  to 
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note  that  the  number  of  negroes  received  decreased  247.  Although 
negroes  only  constituted  27x/2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  received, 
that  race  is  credited  with  85.5  per  cent  of  the  total  decrease  for  the 
year.  It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  report  issued 
by  the  Board  showed  that  38  per  cent  of  the  prison  population  were 
negroes ;  the  second  showed  that  33  per  cent  were  negroes,  and  now 
this  report  shows  that  only  27.5  per  cent  of  the  men  received  this 
year  were  negroes. 


Birthplace 


Assyria   2 

Arizona   1 

Alabama   29 

Arkansas   31 

Australia   2 

Austria   11 

Belgium   1 

Bulgaria   2 

Bohemia   3 

California   5 

Canada   27 

Colorado   20 

Connecticut   3 

Delaware   3 

Denmark   7 

District  of  Columbia   6 

England   43 

Florida   1 

Finland   1 

France   1 

Georgia   16 

Germany   42 

Greece   10 

Hungary   2 

Illinois   191 

Iowa   105 

Indiana   57 

Ireland   60 

Italy   25 

Kansas   218 

Kentucky   71 

Louisiana   26 

Maine   3 

Maryland   10 

Massachusetts   19 

Mexico   57 

•  Michigan   19 


»f  Prisoners. 


Minnesota   11 

Mississippi   29 

Missouri   887 

Montana   1 

Nebraska   23 

Nevada   3 

New  Jersey   10 

New  Mexico   3 

New  York   97 

North  Carolina   8 

Norway   1 

Ohio   78 

Oregon   5 

Pennsylvania   81 

Rhode  Island   4 

Russia   10 

Scotland   5 

South  Carolina   8 

South  Dakota   1 

Sweden   8 

Tennessee   50 

Texas   58 

Utah   1 

Virginia   20 

Wales   6 

Wyoming   3 

Washington   7 

West  Virginia   13 

Wisconsin   12 

Oklahoma   26 

Poland   3 

Porto  Rico   1 

Jamaica   2 

Spain   1 

West  Indies   1 

Japan   1 


Grand  total  2,608 


Social  State  of  Prisoners. 

Married   537 

Widowers   93 

Single  7.7.'.".'.'. .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.1,923 


Total  2,608 


Offenses  of  Prisoners. 


Begging  on  street   9 

Blockading  sidewalk   1 

Carrying  concealed  weapon   1 

Careless  driving   3 

Cruelty  to  animals   2 

Destruction  of  property   18 

Disturbing  peace  and  drunk   874 

Drunk   66 

Exposing  person   10 

Firing  guns  in  city   7 

Frequenting  bawdy  house   43 

Failure  to  display  hack  rates...  1 

Frequenting  opium  dens   3 

Gambling   14 

Impersonating  officer   4 

Interfering  with  officer   2 

Keeping  gambling  rooms   2 

Joy  riding   2 


Occupations 

Baker   18 

Ball  player   1 

Barber   45 

Bartender   8 

Bell  boy   5 

Beer  bottler   7 

Bill  poster   1 

Blacksmith    22 

Boilermaker   9 

Bookbinder   2 

Bookkeeper   11 

Box  maker   1 

Brewer   1 

Brick  mason   14 

Bridge  buildei   9 

Broom  maker   2 

Butcher   25 

Bushelman   1 

Cabinet  maker   3 

Candy  maker   5 

Canvasser   2 

Carpenter   46 

Car  repairer   7 

Cashier   1 

Cement  finisher   12 

Chauffeur   13 

Cigarmaker   5 

Civil  engineer   2 

Cleaner  and  dyer   3 

Clerk   43 

Collector   2 

Conductor   5 

Contractor   4 

Cook   129 

Cooper   1 

Cow  puncher   2 

Dairy  hand   1 


Keeping  opium  joints   1 

Mashing   1 

Non-support   71 

Nuisance   6 

Occupying  rooms  for  immoral  pur- 
poses  4 

Resisting  officer   8 

Refusing  to  pay  hack  fare   1 

Refusing  to  pay  taxicab  fare...  5 

Selling  liquor  without  license...  15 

Short  measure   1 

Trespassing   4 

Violating  cocaine  ordinance   2 

Vagrancy  1,419 

Violation  Sec.  877   1 

Violation  Sec.  296   7 

Total  2,608 


of  Prisoners. 

Dancer   1 

Decorator   6 

Dish  washer   6 

Draughtsman   3 

Driller   2 

Druggist   3 

Electrician   6 

Elevator  operator   3 

Embalmer   2 

Engineer   15 

Engraver   1 

Evangelist   1 

Farmer   21 

Film  operator   2 

Fireman   23 

Fisherman   1 

Florist   1 

Foreman   1 

Gardener   5 

Gas  fitter   5 

Gas  worker   4 

Glass  blower   2 

Grocer   1 

Hack  driver   3 

Harness  maker   3 

Hod  carrier   8 

Horse  cuffer   2 

Horse  trainer   2 

Horseshoer   10 

Hostler   2 

Hotel  man   4 

House  work   14 

Huckster   12 

Illustrator   1 

Iron  worker   13 

Inspector   3 

Insurance  agent   4 
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Jockey   1 

Janitor   13 

Jeweler   3 

Laborer   915 

Lather   3 

Laundry  worker   5 

Lineman   7 

Lithographer   3 

Locksmith  ,   1 

Machinist   20 

Manager  of  pool  hall   1 

Meat  cutter   11 

Merchant   11 

Messenger  boy   8 

Metal  worker   5 

Miller   5 

Miner   16 

Motorman   1 

Moulder   6 

Musician   11 

Newsboy   4 

Nurse.  .  ,   2 

Office  work   8 

Ootician   2 

Packer   12 

Painter   87 

Paper  hanger   5 

Peddler   6 

Photographer   4 

Plasterer   9 

Plumber   11 

Porter   91 

Physician   2 


Pressman   5 

Printer   18 

Railroad  worker   27 

Ranchman   1 

Range  rider   11 

Reporter   11 

Roofer   3 

Sailor   3 

Salesman   30 

Shoemaker   13 

Sign  writer   2 

Singer   1 

Steam  fitter   14 

Stereotyper   2 

Stenographer   1 

Stone  worker   15 

Switchman   31 

Tailor   22 

Teamster   261 

Tile  layer   2 

Tinner   9 

Trader   1 

Traveling  man   4 

Upholsterer   1 

Waiter   87 

Watchmaker   5 

Watchman   3 

Window  washer   1 

Wood  trimmer   2 

Occupation  unknown   49 

Total  2,608 


Fiscal  Year  19th  of  April,  1911,  to  15th  of  April,  1912. 


Present  number  of  inmates   179 

Total  number  of  inmates  for  year   2,787 

Total  number  of  escapes   90 

Percentage  of  escapes  3.23% 

Total  number  of  days  served  by  all  inmates  74,250 

Average  daily  attendance   204 


Cost  of  City  Articles. 

Material  for  permanent  improvements  $56,221.48 

Current  expenses   20,292.88 

Payroll   18.557.59 


$95,071.95 


Combined  Cost  and  Value. 


Cost  Value 

Permanent  improvements  $56,221.48  $51,110.06 

Farm  produce  sold  and  credit  given   6,985.73 

Value  of  inventory  increase  during  fiscal  year  1911-12.  .  19,436.78 

Payroll   18,557.59 

Clothing,  provisions,  etc.,  bought  during  the  fiscal  year..  20,292.88 

$95,071.95  $77,532.57 
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Value   77,532.57 


Net  loss  $17,539.38 

Net  loss  for  maintenance  of  farm  $17,539.38 

Net  loss  for  man  per  day   .2362 

Average  daily  cost  per  man  for  current  expenses   .5232 

IMPROVEMENTS. 
Dormitory  Building. 

11,850  bricks  in  parapet  wall  at  $20  per  M  $  237.00 

500  yards  spatterdash  outside  finish  at  25c   125.00 

Setting  of  all  plumbing  fixtures   475.00 

Stairs  from  2d  floor  to  roof   40.50 

4,250  bricks  in  pump  house  at  $20  per  M   85.00 

1  yard  reinforced  concrete  slab  over  pump  house   18.00 

1,050  bricks  in  ventilartor  shaft  at  $20  per  M   21.00 

4,275  bricks  in  1st  floor  partitions  at  $20  per  M   85.50 

1  iron  door   25.00 

1,124  square  feet  concrete  walks  around  building  at  35c   393.40 

Parapet  around  walks,  5,400  bricks  at  $20   108.00 

Sleeping  shed  on  roof — 

10,000  feet  B.  M.  lumber  at  $35   250.00 

2,000  lineal  feet  O.  G.  batten   25.00 

Nails   5.00 

Labor   100.00 

Roofing,  1,700  square  feet  at  $1.50   25.50 

Plumbing  fixtures  in  building   750.00 


$  2,768.90 

Incidentals,  10  per  cent   276.89 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   138.44 


Total,  dormitory  building  $  3,184.23 


Store  Room  Building. 

6,500  feet  B.  M.  lumber  at  $35  per  M  $  227.50 

2,500  square  feet  shingled  roof  and  gables  at  3c   75.00 

14  lineal  feet  8x8  chimney  at  $1.50   21.00 

Labor  for  framing   100.00 

120  lineal  feet  gutter  flashing  at  6c   7.20 

5  dormer  windows  complete,  including  framing,  at  $25   125.00 

320  square  feet  finished  flooring  at  5c.   16.00 

375  yards  plastering  at  38c   136.50 

Shelving   100.00 

Shingles,  stained   40.00 

Painting   50.00 

3  doors  complete  at  $10   30.00 

2  louvres  at  $3   6.00 

110  square  feet  of  flooring  in  basement  at  30c   33.00 

Columns  in  basement   45.00 

$  1,012.20 

Incidentals,  10  per  cent   101.22 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   50.61 

Total,  store  room  building  $  1,164.03 
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Water  Line  to  Administration  Building. 


96  yards  excavation  iron  pipe  and  connections   144.00 

2  yards  galvanized  iron  pipe  and  connections   78.06 

Labor   20.00 


$  242.06 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   12.10 


Total,  water  line  to  administration  building  $  254.16 


Road  on  Farm. 

1  mile  of  road  graded  and  macadamized  $  6,000.00 


Rock  Bins  and  Crusher  Platform. 

12,000  feet  B.  M.  lumber  at  $35  $  420.00 

Labor   210.00 

35  yards  concrete  in  bin  footings  at  $8   280.00 

600  square  feet  roofing  at  $2   12.00 

Nails   2.25 

12  anchors  at  $3   36.00 

Shafting,  including  putting  in  place   200.00 

7  yards  excavation  for  crusher  retaining  wall  at  $1   7.00 

800  feet  B.  M.  lumber  in  crusher  platform  at  $35   28.00 

Labor   14.00 

Mounting  crusher   75.00 


$  1,284.25 

Incidentals,  10  per  cent   128.43 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   64.22 


Total,  rock  bins  and  crusher  platform  $  1,476.90 


Bridge  at  Crusher. 

2,050  feet  B.  M.  lumber  at  $35  $  71.75 

4  poles  at  $5   20.00 

2  poles  at  $3   6.00 

Labor   50.00 


$  147.75 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   7.39 


Total,  bridge  at  crusher  $  155.14 

Opening  Quarry  and  Building  Retaining  Wall  at  Crusher. 

10  yards  of  concrete  at  $8  $  80.00 

1,000  yards  of  soil  moved  at  80c   800.00 

100  lineal  feet  18-inch  tile  pipe  for  culvert  at  $2.50   250.00 


$  1,130.00 

Incidentals,  10  per  cent   113.00 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent.   56.50 


Total  quarry  $  1,299.50 
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Finishing  Dike. 


181  yards  of  concrete  at  $8  $  1,448.00 

750  yards  of  fill  at  65c  i   162.50 

84  yards  excavation  in  front  of  intake  well  at  $3   252.00 


$  1,862.50 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   93.12 


Total,  dike  $  1,955.62 

Administration  Building. 

1,758  yards  of  excavation  at  $1  $  1,758.00 

141  yards  of  concrete  in  footings  at  $7   987.00 

2,341  tons  of  reinforcement  furnished  and  placed  in  footings  at  $95  222.30 

352  yards  of  concrete  in  basement  walls  at  $10   3,520.00 

23  yards  reinforced  concrete  in  columns  at  $20    460.00 

62  window  frames,  including  iron  rods  and  setting,  at  $16   992.00 

4  door  frames  and  doors  at  $12   48.00 

1  door  frame  and  door   30.00 

4  iron  doors  at  $45   180.00 

1  iron  door   125.00 

13  window  sills  at  $1.50  ,..  19.50 

5  window  sills  at  $1   5.00 

8,462  square  feet  reinforced  floor  slab  at  50c   4,231.00 

96  yards  of  concrete  in  1st  story  curtain  wall  at  $10    960.00 

350  lineal  feet  sill  course  at  20c   70.00 

10  pieces  of  terra  cotta  at  $15   150.00 

50  window  frames  with  iron  rods  and  putting  in  place  at  $20   1,000.00 

3  doors  at  $10   30.00 

3  iron  doors  at  $45   135.00 

30,000  feet  B.  M.  of  forms  placed  at  $30  per  M   900.00 

Plumbing  at  end  of  fiscal  year — 

124  lineal  feet  8-inch  pipe  at  62c  $  76.88 

222  lineal  feet  4-inch  pipe  at  26c   57.72 

30  lineal  feet  6-inch  pipe  at  41c   12.30 

14  4-foot  cleanouts  at  $1.75   24.50 

11  Sansealo  floor  drains  at  $19   209.00 

Lead,  400  pounds  at  6c   24.00 

1  Barrett  cleanout   25.00 

Labor   250.00 

  679.40 

74  yards  trench  for  sewer  at  $2,50   185.00 

Drayage   1,000.00 


$17,687.20 

Incidentals,  10  per  cent   1,768.72 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   884.36 


Total,  administration  building  $20,340.28 

Septic  Tank. 

92  yards  excavation  at  $1  $  92.00 

62  yards  excavation  at  $3   186.00 

58  yards  reinforced  concrete  at  $18   1,044.00 

9  yards  plain  concrete  at  $8   72.00 

22  steps  iron  ladder  at  50c   11.00 

2  n  ms  on  top  of  baffle  at  $1.50   3.00 
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2  shear  gates  at  $10   20.00 

3  sluice  gates  at  $40   120.00 

4  manhole  rings  and  covers  at  $12   48.00 


$  1,596.00 

Incidentals,  10  per  cent   159.60 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   79.80 


Total,  septic  tank  $  1,835.40 

Filter  Beds. 

161  yards  excavation  at  $1.50  $  241.50 

34  yards  reinforced  concrete  at  $18   612.00 

17  yards  plain  concrete  at  $8   136.00 


$  989.50 

Incidentals,  10  per  cent   98.95 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   49.48 


Total,  filter  beds  $  1,137.93 

Superintendent's  House. 

432  square  feet  basement  floor  at  20c  $  86.40 

19.6  cubic  feet  stair  wall  at  37c   7.25 

10  steps  at  $1.50  •   15.00 

Railing   20.00 


$  128.65 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   6.44 


Total,  superintendent's  house  $  135.09 

Fences. 

2,700  feet  fence  along  east  side  of  farm  at  17c  $  459.00 

8,392  feet  fence  along  north  side  and  around  pastures  at  5c   419.60 


Total,  fences  $  878.60 

Main  Sewer. 

474  yards  excavation  at  $1.50.  .  .  $  711.00 

300  lineal  feet  6-inch  sewer  pipe,  including  laying,  at  30c   90.00 

1,300  lineal  feet  8-inch  sewer  pipe,  including  laying,  at  40c   520.00 

5  manholes  at  $50   250.00 


$  1,571.00 

Incidentals,  10  per  cent   157.10 

Superintendence,  5  per  cent   78.55 


Total,  main  sewer  $  1,806.65 

Hot  Beds. 

52  yards  excavation  at  65c  $  63.80 

10,000  bricks  laid  at  $20    200.00 

24  hot  bed  sash  at  $2.50   60.00 

1,200  square  feet  wire  mesh  at  6c   72.00 


'  Total,  hot  beds  $  395.80 
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Improvement  of  Land. 


53  acres  of  timber  cleared  at  $35  $  1,855.00 

Tilling  of  soil,  etc   250.00 


Total,  improvements  of  land  $  2,105.00 

Farm  Products  Sold  and  Credits  Given. 

Salaries  refunded  $  8.66 

Shoes  repaired   13.65 

Cement  sacks   134.50 

Apples   139.95 

Digging  graves   98.89 

Hogs   331.84 

Labor  from  bond  money   6,258.24 


Total,  farm  products  sold  $  6,985.73 

Farm  Products  Consumed. 

622  pounds  of  pork  at  12]/2c  $  77.75 

30'8  pounds  of  lard  at  \2y2c   38.50 

138  pounds  of  veal  at  14c   19.32 

257  pounds  of  chuck  at  6c   15.42 

260  pounds  of  round  steak  at  12J/>c   32.50 

610  pounds  of  veal  at  14c   85.40 

2,276  pounds  of  pork  at  12^c   284.50 

25  bushels  apples  at  75c   18.75 

4  dozen  bunches  beets  at  30c   1.20 

5  dozen  rutabagos  at  25c   1.25 

46  dozen  bunches  onions  at  8c   3.68 

139  dozen  cucumbers  at  20c   27.80 

17  bushels  string  beans  at  $2   34.00 

3l/2  bushels  tomatoes  at  50c   1.75 

1,800  gallons  milk  at  20c   360.00 

200  dozen  eggs  at  20c   40.00 


Total  $  1,041.82 

Summary  of  Improvements. 

Dormitory  building  $  3,184.23 

Store  room  building   1,164.03 

Water  line  to  administration  building   254.16 

Road  on  farm   6,000.00 

Rock  bins  and  crusher  platform   1,476.90 

Bridge  at  crusher   155.14 

Opening  quarry  and  building  retaining  wall  at  crusher   1,299.50 

Finishing  dike   1,955.62 

Administration  building   20,340.28 

Septic  tank   1,835.40 

Filter  beds   1,137.93 

Superintendent's  house   135.09 

Fences   878.60 

Main  sewer   1,806.65 

Hot  beds   395.80 

Improvement  of  land   2,105.00 

Farm  products  sold  and  credit  given   6,985.73 


Total  of  all  improvements  $51,110.06 
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Inventory  Summary. 

Office  supplies.   $  277.03 

Assistant  superintendent   253.71 

Drugs   258.43 

Farm   1,089.77 

Barn  and  teams     4,286.01 

Hardware  and  sundries   235.93 

Groceries   1,126.25 

Shoe  shop   1,491.06 

Laundry  and  tailor  shop   249.53 

Clothing   3,801.01 

Janitor   2,489.37 

Kitchen  and  dining  room   699.53 

Blacksmith  shop   425.46 

Quarry   6,090.27 

Miscellaneous  building  material,  farm   444.35 

Lumber  farm   151.48 

Plumbing  supplies,  farm   882.75 

Paint  and  painters'  tools   118.52 

Plumbers'  tools   121.35 

Miscellaneous  tools   1,991.04 

Miscellaneous  building  material,  administration  building   1,927.84 

Lumber,  administration  building   1,661.21 

Plumbing  supplies,  administration  building   1,179.83 


Total  inventory  $31,251.73 

Combined  Cost  and  Value  of  Bond  Money. 

Cost.  Value. 

Cost  $17,764.04 

Value  of  administration  building   $20,340.28 

Value  of  septic  tank   1,835.40 

Value  of  filter  beds   1,137.93 

Value  of  main  sewer   1,806.65 

Value  of  water  line   254.16 

Inventory  bought  during  fiscal  year  and  still  on  hand..  4,768.88 


$17,764.04  $30,143.30 

 $30,143.30 

  17,764.04 


Profit  $12,379.26 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

By  L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Superintendent. 

In  presenting  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  set  forth  again  the  general  scope  or 
policy  of  the  Board,  as  has  been  done  in  previous  reports.  A  suf- 
ficient exposition  may  be  found  in  the  accompanying  charts  showing 
our  place  in  the  city  government  and  an  outline  of  our  activities. 

A  Year  of  Growth. 

This  year  has  been  marked  by  some  growth  in  spite  of  a  slightly 
reduced  outlay  of  money.  The  most  marked  gain  has  perhaps  been 
in  the  increased  educational  work  undertaken.  Our  lectures  and 
classes  for  social  workers  have  been  more  than  double  that  of  any 
previous  year  and  the  social  center  meetings  in  the  school  houses 
have  greatly  increased,  as  is  shown  in  the  special  report  on  that 
subject. 

During  the  year  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  city  has  been  made  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Martin  of  Westport  High 
School,  who  conducted  a  thorough  study  under  our  auspices  into  the 
negro  population  of  Kansas  City  and  published  a  book  entitled,  "Our 
Negro  Population."  Another  piece  of  valuable  work  done  under  our 
auspices,  but  paid  for  by  private  funds,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Child  Welfare  Department  and  conducting  of  baby  clinics  by  a 
skilled  physician  and  a  nurse,  whose  valuable  work  is  reported  else- 
where. 

One  more  parole  officer  for  women  has  also  been  added  so  as  to 
make  that  work  more  effective  and  the  policy  of  investigating  do- 
mestic relations  cases  for  the  judges  of  the  municipal  courts  has  been 
inaugurated  by  agreement  with  the  judges. 

A  new  law  has  been  passed  putting  our  Loan  Agency  on  a  sound 
legal  basis  and  a  Pledge  Department  has  been  added,  so  that  the 
service  of  this  department  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 

Our  Employment  Bureau  has  increased  by  37  per  cent  the 
volume  of  its  business. 

A  Year  of  Scrutiny  and  Testing. 

It  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  such  a  board  as  this  should 
be  challenged  as  to  its  legality,  as  to  its  non-political  character,  and 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  policies.  The  past  year  the  board  has  been 
put  through  the  crucible  and  tested  on  all  these  points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  self- 
perpetuating  character  of  the  board  should  be  sustained.  (This 
really  meant  the  non-political  character  of  it.)  The  Mayor  might 
have  put  this  question  to  a  legal  test  if  he  had  chosen,  but  he  chose 
to  accept  the  nominations  of  the  Board  as  his  predecessors  have  done, 
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and  again  approved  the  policy  of  thus  safe-guarding  himself  and  the 
Board  against  the  influence  of  partisan  politics,  and  it  was  held  inci- 
dentally in  a  court  case  that  nobody  but  the  Mayor  could  raise  this 
question. 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  technical  ground  for  attacking  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Board,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  it  was 
legal  for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  have  five  members  instead 
of  three  members,  as  is  provided  for  charter  boards.    This  really 
came  to  an  issue  because  of  an  attack  on  the  Recreation  Department 
of  the  Board.    In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Walsh,  President  of  the  Civil 
Service  Board,  who  fully  understands  our  needs,  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination for  dance  inspectors  was  held  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
give  the  examination  apparently  had  a  very  different  conception  of 
this  work  from  that  entertained  by  our  Board.    From  our  point  of 
view,  the  points  that  qualify  a  dance  inspector  are  moral  qualities 
and  knowledge  of  moral  dangers.   The  committee  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  experience  of  applicants  in  dancing  or  other  con- 
siderations not  recognized  by  our  Board.    The  inspectors  who  had 
served  under  temporary  appointment  and  were  fully  apprized  of  the 
needs  of  the  work  received  grades  of  about  50  or  below,  while  the 
highest  man  passed  and  placed  on  the  eligible  list  was  an  habitue  of 
public  dances  who  had  been  ordered  out  of  one  dance  for  intoxication 
and  disorderly  conduct  (facts  probably  not  known  to  the  commit- 
tee).   The  Board  objected  to  appointing  this  man,  but  was  advised 
that  they  had  no  option.   On  advice  of  counsel,  the  Board  appointed 
him  and  immediately  discharged  him  as  not  competent.   He  appealed 
at  once  to  the  Civil  Service  Board  for  a  hearing,  and  when  the  hear- 
ing was  held,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  proved  not  only  that  the 
inspector  was  guilty  of  former  misconduct,  but  that  he  was  removed 
from  a  theatrical  stage,  where  he  was  giving  an  exhibition  dance, 
for  intoxication  and  misconduct,  after  he  had  passed  the  civil  serv- 
ice examination.    The  Board  of  Civil  Service  held  that  the  man 
should  have  been  put  to  work  and  removed  for  cause  at  the  time  of 
his  first  misconduct  in  office  and  reported  to  the  Mayor  that  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  had  violated  the  Civil  Service  provision  of 
the  charter.   The  Mayor  held  the  Board  to  be  morally  justified,  even 
though  technically  wrong,  and  refused  to  take  any  action  against  it. 
(He  has  the  power  of  removal.)    The  deposed  dance  inspector  then 
got  one  of  his  friends  to  sue  as  a  tax  payer  and  enjoin  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  from  spending  any  money.    The  temporary  injunc- 
tion was  timed  so  as  to  tie  up  all  salaries.    On  the  next  day  a  hear- 
ing was  secured,  and  upon  proper  representation  by  our  attorneys, 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  emergency  demanding  an  injunction, 
the  temporary  injunction  was  dissolved,  and  the  case  set  for  hear- 
ing one  week  later.   At  that  time  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare's  at- 
torneys represented  that  the  Board  was  not  a  charter  board,  but  was 
created  by  ordinance  and  stood  on  the  same  basis  as  a  commission, 
and  showed  that  the  city  actually  had  a  trafricway  commission  and 
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a  library  board  with  more  than  three  members,  and  had  power  to 
create  as  many  as  it  chose  by  law.  They  also  showed  that  if  the 
Board  were  declared  illegal  because  of  five  members,  the  Board  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles,  of  which  it  was  an  enlargement,  still  existed, 
and  could  do  business,  and  further  that  a  suit  in  equity  was  not  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  complainant,  but  a. remedy,  if  any  was  needed, 
lay  with  the  state  in  the  form  of  quo  warranto  proceedings  against 
the  Board  members.  In  the  face  of  these  arguments,  the  attorney 
for  the  complainant  withdrew  his  suit,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  question  will  never  again  be  raised. 

It  might  be  mentioned  as  an  incident  of  the  year's  work  that  a 
certain  woman  with  a  name  similar  to  that  of  our  Deputy  Factory 
Inspector  went  to  the  victim  of  an  industrial  accident  and  told  him 
that  she  represented  the  "Public  Welfare"  and  advised  him  to  sue 
and  get  a  good  firm  of  attorneys.  She  finally  signed  him  up  to  a 
contract  to  employ  certain  attorneys  on  a  50  per  cent  contingent  fee 
basis.  The  Board  had  no  legal  remedy,  but  had  an  ordinance  passed 
making  it  illegal  to  impersonate  an  employe  of  the  Board.  It  might 
also  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  a  person  who  was  complained  of 
in  this  case  was  one  who  participated  in  the  case  of  the  discharged 
Dance  Inspector  who  brought  the  suit  against  the  Board.  That  ex- 
perience may  have  furnished  part  of  his  motive. 

The  employees  of  the  Board  who  were  courageously  trying  to 
do  their  duty  in  all  matters  were  frequently  taunted  with  the  idea 
that  their  jobs  were  insecure  because  the  political  axe  would  fall 
on  them  sooner  or  later.  Finally  it  became  apparent  that  this 
was  not  true.  When  it  appeared  that  an  objector  to  their  work 
could  not  "get  their  job"  through  political  pressure,  then  they 
frequently  heard  that  the  Board  was  going  to  be  declared  illegal, 
and  when  this  contingency  failed,  they  heard,  "Well,  your  jobs  will, 
a  lot  of  them,  be  abolished  by  the  Council  when  the  apportionment 
of  funds  comes  up  again,  because  your  Board  has  a  lot  of  useless 
offices,  anyway.".  This  last  blow  at  the  work  of  the  Board  was 
to  be  struck  through  the  Apportionment  Committee  and  the  Council. 
After  questioning  item  by  the  item,  the  expenses  and  salaries  of 
the  Board  over  and  over,  both  the  Apportionment  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  both  branches  of  the  Council  approved  the 
same  apportionment  as  was  had  last  year.  While  this  is  less  than  we 
need,  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  treatment  of  other  departments.  So 
our  policy  was  finally  vindicated  to  the  Council. 

While  the  addition  of  another  incident  will  run  this  story 
past  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  little,  it  seems  necessary  to  complete 
the  story  of  controversy.  A  certain  man  who  had  been  investigated 
for  immorality  by  one  of  our  women  investigators  undertook  by  vari- 
ous charges  to  have  her  removed.  Other  disgruntled  people  wel- 
comed his  stories.  After  careful  consideration,  the  board  stood 
by  their  employe.  Her  detractor  then  undertook  a  campaign  of 
slander  against  her  and  other  employees  of  the  board.    The  young 
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woman  whom  he  first  attacked  charged  him  with  criminal  slander 
and  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  sixty  days  in  jail.  This 
effectively  stopped  this  form  of  attack. 

After  successfully  passing  through  this  series  of  difficulties  the 
board  has  probably  been  benefited  by  the  scrutiny  and  testing 
which  it  has  received,  and  is  more  firmly  established  in  its  character 
and  its  policies  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  than  ever  before, 
but  it  might  be  interesting  to  answer  publicly  some  of  the  searching 
questions  that  have  been  put  to  our  Board  during  this  testing 
process. 

What  Good  Does  It  All  Do? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  4,517  people  are  living  in  better  homes 
today  because  of  the  work  done  by  our  housing  inspectors  during 
the  past  year. 

Daily  40,000  men  and  women  go  to  safer  places  to  work  be- 
cause of  the  693  orders  issued  by  our  factory  inspection  department 
and  complied  with  by  the  employers  of  Kansas  City. 

31,000  times  have  eager  men  looking  for  work  been  rewarded 
in  their  search  by  our  employment  bureau  during  the  year. 

Over  3,000  families  have  been  guided,  inspired  or  comforted 
by  our  social  workers  in  the  Social  Service  Department. 

To  over  2,000  prisoners  applying  for  parole  our  board  has 
answered  with  freedom  and  a  chance. 

50,000  pleasant  evenings  were  spent  in  social  center  meetings 
last  winter  and  most  of  these  would  not  have  been  except  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

2,600  public  dances,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  over 
500,000,  were  cleaner  and  safer  because  of  the  presence  of  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  Inspectors. 

For  the  past  few  months,  there  has  not  been  a  day  when  the 
25,000  attendants  on  our  motion  picture  theatres  have  not,  many 
of  them,  been  shielded  from  vulgar  or  brutal  scenes  eliminated 
from  the  shows  by  the  hot  educational  campaign  carried  on  by  our 
Recreation  Department. 

1,500  people,  frightened  or  worried  by  some  crisis  in  their 
battle  for  bread  and  butter,  have  turned  to  the  Welfare  Loan 
Agency  and  found  relief  in  a  temporary  loan. 

About  6,000  people,  embittered  by  fraud,  deceit,  and  op- 
pression, turned  to  our  Legal  Aid  Bureau  for  justice,  which  is 
often  sweeter  than  any  food. 

If  human  life,  if  morality,  health  and  financial  prosperity 
have  any  value,  then  these  paragraphs  answer  what  good  has  been 
done. 

Is  This  Work  Worth  the  Money  It  Costs? 

Well  let  us  see : 

The  prisoners  at  the  farm  worked  so  that  they  left  improve- 
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ments  on  the  place  worth  $2,630.36,  more  than  the  outlay  for  the 
year. 

The  women  in  the  Woman's  Reformatory  did  $4,914.91  worth 
of  work  even  in  the  present  undeveloped  stage. 

The  prisoners  on  parole  were  required  to  work  and  their 
earnings  while  on  parole  amounted  to  $280,499,  which  went  to  the 
enrichment  of  society.  They  were  surely  pushed  forward  some  in 
their  industry  and  efficiency  by  the  Parole  Department's  over- 
sight. If  their  production  was  increased  4  per  cent  by  that  over- 
sight, the  gain  more  than  equals  the  cost  of  the  Parole  Department 
for  the  year. 

If  the  693  specific  improvements  made  in  the  factories  of  Kan- 
sas City  under  the  order  of  our  Factory  Inspection  Department 
have  saved  one  life,  even  at  the  valuation  of  $5,000.00,  that  has 
been  worth  more  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  than  the  cost  of  the 
department  for  a  year ;  but  it  has  done  much  more  than  that.  In 
one  factory  where  the  punch  presses  had  mangled  or  taken  off  one 
or  more  fingers  at  each  of  the  14  different  accidents  during  the 
course  of  a  year  previous  to  the  installing  of  safeguards,  since 
their  installation  six  months  ago,  no  accidents  have  occurred. 

If  each  customer  to  the  dances  supervised  by  our  department 
has  had  his  evening's  pleasure  enhanced  by  a  half  cent  because 
of  its  being  cleaner  morally,  then  the  Recreation  Department  has 
paid  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  the  hundreds  of  mothers  who  send 
their  girls  to  these  places  paid  for  chaperones  to  watch  their  girls 
even  during  the  dances,  as  they  are  watched  by  our  Dance  In- 
spectors, it  would  be  the  very  best  kind  of  an  investment  for 
them,  but  it  would  cost  much  more  than  has  been  invested  in  that 
line  of  work. 

It  cost  us  only  $2,624.00  to  have  $34,000.00  worth  of  improve- 
ments made  on  the  houses  of  the  poor. 

If  Kansas  City's  business  men  have  been  warned  against  fraud- 
ulent or  inefficient  charities,  as  they  might  have  been  by  using 
our  list  of  endorsed  charities,  the  service  has  paid  for  itself  many 
times  over. 

It  cost  us  only  $124.95  to  arrange  for  the  use  of  vacant  lots 
free  for  167  gardens,  but  the  people  harvested  $5,000.00  worth  of 
produce  from  their  gardens. 

The  patrons  of  our  Employment  Bureau  earned  $34,521  during 
the  first  day's  employment  on  their  various  jobs  by  actual  reports. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  $5,226.68  spent  on  the  bureau,  plus 
the  $8,721.20  worth  of  help  we  gave  to  the  sick  and  infirm  people, 
helpless  and  stranded  in  Kansas  City  during  the  year. 

If  you  figure  the  difference  in  interest  between  the  10  per  cent 
per  month  charged  by  the  loan  sharks  before  the  Welfare  Loan 
Agency  began,  and  the  2  per  cent  per  month  charged  by  our  agency 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  volume  of  loans  outstanding  during  the 
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year,  which  was  about  $30,000.00,  the  result  will  show  that  the 
borrowers  were  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $28,800.00  saved  in 
interest. 

In  fact,  every  line  of  our  work  pays  big  for  the  common, 
ordinary  citizens  of  Kansas  City. 

Why  Do  You  Spend  More  Money  for  Salaries  Than  for  Relief? 

Let  us  ask  you  a  question:  Who  says  we  should  spend  more 
money  for  charity  and  less  for  salaries  ? 

A  landlord  who  wanted  us  to  stop  meddling  with  his  unsafe 
or  unsanitary  house  and  take  care  of  the  victims  of  exposure  and 
disease  might  want  us  to  abolish  our  Housing  Inspectors  and  save 
their  salaries. 

An  employer  who  hated  the  expense  of  installing  new  safe- 
guards might  prefer  to  have  us  simply  feed  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  his  accident  victims,  let  his  machinery  alone,  and  discharge  our 
Factory  Inspectors. 

Those  who  wished  to  exploit  and  oppress  the  poor  might  not 
want  any  Legal  Aid  Bureau  ;  they  might  prefer  to  have  us  feed 
the  poor  rather  than  defend  them. 

The  loan  shark  might  object  to  our  loaning  money  at  reason- 
able rates  instead  of  giving  it  away. 

The  pimp  and  procurer  might  object  to  our  investigating  suspic- 
ious looking  advertisements  and  inspecting  public  dance  halls. 
They  probably  think  we  should  spend  our  money  on  rescue  homes 
instead  of  Investigators  and  Dance  Inspectors. 

The  politician  might  want  us  to  parole  his  friends  in  his 
ward  instead  of  having  all  cases  investigated.  In  his  judgment 
parole  officers  are  an  unnecessary  expense.  Or  the  politician  who 
looks  upon  all  jobs  as  patronage  might  look  upon  our  non-political 
force  as  absolutely  useless  at  any  time. 

In  fact,  anybody  who  wanted  some  favor  or  immunity  from  the 
Board  which  he  should  not  and  could  not  get,  might  attack  our 
policy  with  the  specious  argument  about  spending  our  money  on 
relief  instead  of  on  salaries.  The  simple  answer  to  your  question 
is  found  in  the  old  adage,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure."  We  get  more  benefits  for  the  people  by  the  pre- 
ventive method. 

It  is  conspicuously  true  that  this  argument  for  relatively  more 
relief  is  not  used  or  accepted  by  the  people  who  are  actually  doing 
the  charitable  work  in  the  city.  It  is  also  true  in  general  that  real 
estate  men  and  employers  are  not  even  quietly  opposing,  but  are 
actually  backing  the  work  of  this  Board.  It  has  never  been  the 
argument  of  any  mayor  since  the  Board  began.  The  argument  is 
not  sincere,  or  the  people  who  use  it  do  not  know  what  our  pre- 
ventive work  is. 
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Do  Nat  the  Policy  and  Experience  of  Other  Cities  Show  That 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  Is  Impracticable? 

In  answer  to  whether  this  work  has  been  proved  impracticable 
in  other  cities,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  nothing  being 
done  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  that  is  not  being  done  by 
some  agency — public  or  private — in  many  American  cities.  Free 
Legal  Aid  is  furnished  by  private  societies  in  at  least  seventeen  other 
cities.  There  are  provident  loan  societies  in  nearly  all  the  leadng 
Amercan  Municipalities.  Housing  inspection  is  being  done  by 
special  departments  in  many  places.  Prison  farms  for  misde- 
menants  are  to  be  found  in  Cleveland,  Washington,  D.  C,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee  and  an  ever  increasing  number  of  cities. 
Vacant  lot  gardening  made  Ex-Mayor  Pingree  of  Detroit  famous 
and  it  has  reached  a  higher  state  of  development  in  Philadelphia 
and  Cleveland  than  here.  Our  parole  work  differs  but  little  in 
principle  from  the  extensive  probation  work  done  through  the  munic- 
ipal courts  of  Boston,  Indianapolis  and  other  places.  Detroit  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  pay  relief  to  the  families  of  work  house  prison- 
ers in  non-support  cases.  Seattle  has  a  larger  Municipal  Employ- 
ment Bureau  than  ours.  San  Diego  operates  a  forestration  scheme 
to  furnish  employment  in  slack  seasons.  It  is  true  that  we  do  a  few 
more  things  out  of  public  funds  than  most  American  cities,  but 
what  we  do  is  still  small  beside  what  the  older  and  more  highly 
organized  cities  of  Europe  do.  Thev  have  their  municipal  tene- 
ments, municipal  bakeries,  etc.,  and  a  far  more  extensive  machinery 
for  controlling  conditions  than  we  have  here.  We  are  clearly  follow- 
ing the  trend  of  modern  cities  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride 
if  we  follow  a  little  faster  in  spots  than  some  other  American 
cities. 

Instead  of  our  work  being  disapproved  it  is  being  praised  and 
copied  in  other  cities.  In  fact,  the  work  of  this  Board  is  being 
used  as  an  advertising  asset  to  Kansas  City,  and  how  successfully 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  our  reports  are  daily  sought  through 
letters  by  people  who  say  that  the  fame  of  this  work  has  led  them 
to  send  for  our  report.  Duluth,  Minnesota ;  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  adopted  the  general  plan  of 
work  and  established  departments  to  carry  it  out,  and  they  all  con- 
sulted our  offices  freely. 

A  law  making  similar  boards  general  in  counties  in  Missouri, 
having  first  class  cities,  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  and  sim- 
ilar legislation  was  agitated  in  the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  in  the 
city  councils  of  Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Denver,  Birmingham  and 
Chicago,  and  in  each  case  we  received  inquiries,  with  a  statement 
that  they  wished  to  profit  by  our  experience  and  establish  some 
work  along  similar  lines. 

Whether  this  work  is  regarded  as  an  impractical  experiment 
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by  the  people  of  other  cities  may  be  judged  from  a  few  comments 
received  from  other  cities : 

Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton  said  at  tonight's  (Sagamore  Beach)  con- 
ference that  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  had  done  more  in 
Kansas  City  than  any  other  similar  organization  in  the  universe. — Press 
Dispatch,  June  29,  1912- 

Commenting  on  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
after  an  address  by  its  President,  C.  D.  Mill,  the  New  Haven  Even- 
ing Register  says  that  it  is 

Probably  not  equaled  for  practical  sense  and  adaptation  to  local  needs 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  their  search  for  new  charter  features  whose  value  has  been  tested 
by  practical  experience,  the  freeholders  (of  St.  Louis)  will  find  nothing  more 
unique  and  promising  than  this  welfare  department  as  organized  and  ope- 
rated in  Kansas  City — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  April  20,  1913. 

Don  D.  Lescohier  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  In- 
dustries and  Commerce  wrote  Nov.  20,  1911: 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  it  as  one  of 
the  best  documents  that  we  have  encountered  in  a  long  time  on  social 
problems. 

Henry  Bruere,  national  municipal  expert,  and  Director  of 
Municipal  Research  of  New  York,  wrote  in  November,  1911 : 

Will  you  please  send  me  all  the  printed  information  available  regard- 
ing your  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  its  activities  and  plans?  Your  little 
bulletin  issued  in  connection  with  your  child  welfare  exhibit  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  expressions  of  a  social  program  that  I  have  seen  an- 
nounced by  any  municipal  agency.  It  is  not  because  what  the  document 
says  is  so  significant,,  but  that  it  should  be  said  and  thought  by  a  duly 
constituted  public  body  working,  not  under  the  auspices  of  a  private  board, 
but  for  the  city  government. 

With  tne  possible  exception  of  some  work  now  being  done  in  Mil- 
waukee and  the  program  of  the  Fusion  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment in  New  York  City,  the  program  of  your  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  progressive  municipal  program  in  America." 

J.  K.  Codding,  Warden  of  the  Kansas  Penitentiary,  wrote  Nov. 
29,  1911: 

1  think  your  work  is  at  present  the  greatest  movement  for  civic  cleanli- 
ness in  the  world  and  I  think  that  your  society  stands  at  the  head  in  the 
reforms  that  it  has  initiated  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
carried  out. 

Frederick  H.  Whitin,  General  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Fourteen  (for  dealing  with  the  social  evil),  of  New  York,  wrote 
Jan.  15,  1913: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  second  and  third  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  sent  at  my  request,  for  which 
please  accept  my  very  hearty  thanks.  The  Third  Annual  Report  in  par- 
ticular seems  to  me  to  be  of  very  great  sociological  interest  and  is  an  en- 
couragement to  workers  in  other  cities  as  an  indication  of  how  far  progress 
has  already  been  made. 

We  suggest  to  our  city  officials  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  which 
shall  include  a  representative  of  the  Social  Service  Commission,  which 
shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  visit  Kansas  City  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  that  city  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
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ing  its  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  our  city. — Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  in  Iola,  Kan.,  January,  1912. 

Prof.  John  H.  Gray,  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  wrote  Nov.  21,  1911: 

My  own  feeling  is  that  more  states  and  cities  must  move  in  the  same 
direction  that  Kansas  City  is  moving,  namely,  to  do  many  things  which  have, 
heretofore  been  left  to  private  supervision. 

D.  M.  Fisk,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Washburn  Col- 
lege, wrote  Jan.  4,  1913: 

Not  only  thanks  for  the  wonderful  completeness  of  your  Third  Annual 
Report,  but  amazed  at  the  breadth  of  the  work,  and  its  efficiency.  What  a 
"school''  you  are  opening  for  less  progressive  cities.  I  congratulate  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  I  shall  have  these  reports  bound,,  so  that  the  students  will  not 
wear  them  out,  or  get  the  leaves  dog-eared  in  the  certain  and  large  use  I 
shall  put  them  to.  They  are  veritable  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Sociology  in 
the  pathological  and  redemptive  fields. 

Clara  E  Kummer.  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  wrote  April  11,  1912: 

All  eyes  are  now  turned  toward  your  city  and  we  believe  other  cities 
will  be  much  helped  by  the  precept  and  example  set  by  Kansas  City. 

T.  J.  Edmunds,  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cin- 
cinnati, wrote  Nov.  16,  1911: 

We  are  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Provident  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  Mr.  C.  M.  Hubbard,  that  your  work  is  one  of  the  biggest  inno- 
vations in  the  decade  in  charity. 

Why  Does  the  Board  Need  a  Larger  Apportionment? 

Succeeding  in  1910  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  began  its  existence  with  an  apportionment  of 
$150,000.00  for  the  first  year.  Its  departments  were  naturally  not 
all  under  headway  till  near  the  close  of  the  year.  It  spent  about 
$130,000.00  The  next  year  it  was  apportioned  only  $130,000.00, 
but  overran  its  apportionment  $18,000.00.  The  third  year  of  its 
work  as  a  Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  last  year.  It  got  the  same 
apportionment  and  it  kept  its  work  down  to  come  within  the  $130,- 
000.00  mark.  The  past  two  years  we  could  draw  on  a  bond  fund  for 
building  materials  to  employ  our  male  prisoners.  The  coming 
year  that  resource  will  be  exhausted.  Thus  you  see  the  actual 
resources  of  the  Board  have  been  less  from  year  to  year.  But  the 
duties  of  the  Board  have  been  increased.  We  have  had  the  Recre- 
ation Department  and  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  added 
by  legislation,  with  no  added  apportionment.  We  have  also  separated 
the  women  from  the  men  and  started  the  Woman's  Reformatory, 
and  the  past  year  the  volume  of  business  has  increased  over  the 
previous  year  in  various  departments. 

There  are  parts  of  the  city  needing  attention  to  which  we  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  assign  social  workers  or  housing  investi- 
gators. The  quality  of  our  parole  work  is  actually  damaged  by  lack 
of  sufficient  workers  and  we  positively  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  the  social  center  movement. 
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Our  organization  should  be  in  all  respects  city  wide.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  have  a  comprehensive  welfare  system  as  a  compre- 
hensive park  system,  or  a  comprehensive  sewer  and  water  system. 
We  cannot  do  this  work  properly  on  less  than  $200,000.00  a 
year. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913. 

General  Office. 

Salaries  $  5,231.55 

Expenses   3,890.34 

  $  9,121.89 

Research  Bureau — District  Superintendents. 

Salaries   2,865.08 

Expenses   436.80 

Charity  Inspection  and  Clearing  House. 

Salaries   2,730.82 

Expenses   259.27 

Housing  Inspection. 

Salaries   1,984.66 

Expenses   640.00 

Vacant  Lot  Gardening. 

Salaries   204.17 

Expenses   74.25 

Social  Center  Meetings. 

Salaries   190.44 

Expenses   520.89 

  9,906.38 

Factory  Inspection  Department. 

Salaries   2,912.33 

Expenses   532.83 

  3,445.16 

Social  Service  Department. 

Salaries   6,987.50 

  6,987.50 

Recreation  Department. 

Salaries   2,135.00 

Dance  inspectors  paid   1,284.00 

Expenses   424.27 

Motor  cycle   286.01 

  4,129.28 

Department  of  Homeless  and  Unemployed. 

Meals  and  lodgings   8,721.20 

Employment  Bureau. 

Salaries   4,207.65 

Expenses   1,019.03 

Municipal  Rock  Quarry. 

Salaries   235.21 

Expenses   1,787.63 

  15,970.72 

Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

Salaries   3,902.50 

Expenses   1,209.23 

Desertion  cases   176.21 

  5,107.94 
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Parole  Department. 

Salaries   7,937.79 

Expenses   608.41 

  8,546.20 

Municipal  Farm. 

Salaries   20,097.14 

Expenses   39,187.74 

  59,284.88 

Women's  Reformatory. 

Salaries   4,468.37 

Expenses   9,280.17 

  13,748.54 


$136,248.49 

Less  various  credits   6,243.92 


$130,004.92 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  INSTITUTE. 


By  L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Superintendent. 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  social  work  in  Kan- 
sas City,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  this  year  started  the 
Social  Workers'  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  offering  such  in- 
struction as  is  most  needed  by  the  social  workers.  This  is  not  the 
first  attention  that  has  been  given  to  this  work  in  Kansas  City, 
but  the  Institute  marks  a  distinct  step  in  advance. 

Forerunners  of  the  Institute. 

The  Social  Workers'  Conference  of  Kansas  City  was  instituted 
in  the  fall  of  1907  and  has  held  semi-monthly  meetings  through 
the  winter  season  for  the  past  six  years.  They  have  held  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  about  90  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
pertaining  to  social  workers  at  their  regular  sessions. 

In  the  winter  of  1908-09,  a  series  of  20  lectures  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Blackmar,  of  Kansas  University,  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Workers'  Conference  and  included 
besides  Prof.  Blackmar,  such  lecturers  as  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart, 
Alexander  Johnson,  Thos.  J.  Riley  and  others. 

In  the  winter  of  1910-11,  a  series  of  40  lectures  was  promoted 
in  the  Public  Library  building  on  Saturday  afternoons.  About  half 
of  these  lectures  were  given  by  Professors  Ellwood,  Cross  and 
Parmalee,  from  Missouri  University.  The  rest  were  given  by  local 
people. 

During  the  winter  of  1911-12,  the  Missouri  University  pro- 
moted a  course  of  13  extension  lectures  along  social  lines  which 
was  held  mostly  in  the  evenings  in  the  hope  of  reaching  more  people 
than  was  done  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  plan,  but  the  experiment 
was  not  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  supplement  and  extend  this  work  which  has  already 
been  done,  the  Social  Workers'  Institute  was  started  and  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  Institute  had  in 
all  97  lectures  and  class  sessions,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
1,691,  and  a  total  enrollment  of  151.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  sociological  lectures  was  38,  and  the  average  in  the  recreation 
class  was  14. 

The  following  lectures  were  given  before  the  Institute: 
L.  A.  Halbert,  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  twelve 

lectures  on  General  Sociology. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Raffety,,  Ph.D.,  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  five  lectures 

on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Lois  Cornforth,  District  Superintendent  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  one 

lecture  on  Delinquent  Women. 
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J.  O.  Stutsman,  Superintendent  Research  Bureau,  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  six  lectures  on  Adult  Delinquents. 

C.  C.  Stillman,  Superintendent  Research  Bureau,  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, one  lecture  on  Organized  Charity. 

John  Hall,  Superintendent  Kansas  Institute  for  the  Blind,,  one  lecture 
on  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Chas.  A.  Sumner,  Secretary  City  Club  and  Vice-President  of  the  Inter- 
national Stereotypers'  Union,  one  lecture  on  Principles  of  Union  Labor. 

Dr.  Hasbrouck  DeLamater,  Assistant  Health  Commissioner,  twelve  lec- 
tures on  Public  Health. 

G.  Wilse  Robinson,  M.D.„  Superintendent  Punton  Sanitarium  and  Mem- 
ber of  staff,  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  one  lecture  on  Insanity. 

R.  E.  McDonnell,  Consulting  Engineer,  one  lecture  on  Disposal  of 
Sewer  Waste. 

Thos.  Wight,  Architect,  one  lecture  on  City  Planning. 
F.  Emery  Lyon,  Superintendent  Central  Howard  Association,  Chicago, 
one  lecture  on  The  Reform  of  Offenders. 

Milton  Fairchild,  A.M.,  two  lectures  on  Moral  Education. 
Besides  these  lectures  Prof.  W.  S.  Driver,  Physical  Director 

of  Washburn  College,  gave  twelve  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
recreation  and  games,  and  F.  F.  McClure  conducted  a  normal 
course  in  games  and  play  for  eleven  sessions  for  white  students 
at  Central  High  School  and  a  normal  class  with  twenty-eight  sessions 
for  colored  students  at  Lincoln  High  School. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  only  be  the  beginning  of  larger 
work  toward  the  education  of  social  workers  in  Kansas  City. 
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I.   SOCIAL  PROSPECTUS  OF  KANSAS  CITY. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  the  ambition  of  every  wide-awake  citizen,  as  well  as  every 
public-spirited  church  and  other  patriotic  associations  of  Kansas 
City,  to  make  Kansas  City  a  good  place  in  which  to  live.  High 
morals,  good  social  conditions  and  educational  influences,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  wholesome  environment  can  be  maintained  only 
where  there  is  an  awakened  civic  consciousness.  This  is  possible 
only  where  there  is  definite  knowledge  of  the  urgent  needs  and 
social  resources  of  the  community.  The  Research  Bureau  has  tried 
to  impart  this  information  in  its  various  reports,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  tend  to  waken  civic  consciousness  and  enable  the  best  people 
of  the  city  to  wage  a  victorious  warfare  against  unsocial  conditions. 

The  accompanying  prospectus  is  presented  as  a  basis  for  future 
work  to  the  above  end.  The  statistics  herein  presented  were  not 
all  secured  by  a  special  census  for  the  purpose  of  this  treatise,  but 
were  for  the  most  part  obtained  from  the  various  departments  of 
city  government,  charitable  organizations,  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  records  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  secured  in  other  sur- 
veys. We  do  not  maintain  that  the  statistics  as  to  the  population 
are  absolutely  correct  to  date,  because  they  were  taken  from  the 
United  States  Census  of  1910,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  prepare 
accurate  statistics  for  the  districts  from  the  statistics  of  wards, 
because  the  boundaries  of  wards  did  not  always  coincide  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts.  We  present  the  facts,  however,  as 
accurately  as  they  could  be  secured  in  this  manner  as  an  approxi- 
mate inventory  of  all  social  and  unsocial  elements  of  Kansas  City. 
It  takes  into  account  the  geographical  boundaries,  and  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  of  the  district,  the  population,  classified  as  to 
nationality,  race,  and  living  conditions  of  the  people ;  industrial 
problems,  delinquency,  dependency,  the  social  evil  and  other  condi- 
tions of  like  nature,  pointing  out  particular  spots  where  the  adverse 
conditions  are  most  abundant.  It  places  over  against  these  condi- 
tions the  social  forces  now  available,  such  as  churches,  clubs,  char- 
ities, social  settlements,  schools,  and  the  prevailing  social  spirit  of 
the  community  for  the  correction  of  these  evils. 

In  order  to  make  this  survey,  as  well  as  to  effectively  handle 
the  various  problems,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  city  into  dis- 
tricts, according  to  district  conditions  and  natural 
Purpose  of  lines,  separating  communities  from  one  another, 
Districts.  taking  into  account  the  problems  so  involved  in  the 

various  communities. 

The  accompanying  map  on  page  5  shows  the  outlines  of  these 
districts.    Generally  speaking,  the  worst  social  conditions  are  found 
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north  of  Thirty-first  street  and  west  of  Brooklyn,  with  the  exception 
of  a  strip  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  city,  including  Sheffield 
and  Centropolis.  A  study  of  10,000  arrests  by  the  police  during 
1910  shows  that  most  of  the  persons  arrested  lived  within  the  portion 
of  the  city  above  outlined.  A  like  study  of  arrests  for  juvenile  de- 
linquency demonstrates  that  the  children  of  the  same  portion  of  the 
city  are  most  neglected.  The  Charities  Registration  Bureau  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  poverty  cases  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1912,  which 
shows  that  there  is  more  poverty  in  this  portion  of  the  city  than  any 
other.  The  Board  of  Health  has  prepared  a  map  showing  that  there 
were  more  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  this  portion  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  city. 

Our  housing  investigations  during  the  past  three  years  have  been 
largely  confined  to  the  district  above  outlined  because  it  is  apparent 
even  to  a  casual  examiner  that  the  worst  housing  conditions  are 
located  in  this  part  of  the  city.  The  tenements  of  Kansas  City  are 
practically  all  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  The  one-family 
houses  of  the  West  Side  district  are  rapidly  filling  up  with  as  many 
families  as  they  will  accommodate.  Apartment  houses  and  hotels  are 
becoming  more  numerous  in  the  Swope  Settlement,  North  Side  and 
Hospital  districts.  Business  buildings  are  being  converted  into  lodg- 
ing nouses  in  the  Northwest  District.  Other  housing  evils,  also,  are 
more  abundant  in  these  sections,  such  as  privy  vaults,  basement  and 
cellar  residences,  dilapidation,  foul,  unsanitary  conditions,  over  occu- 
pancy of  lot  and  poor  light  and  ventilating  facilities. 

An  intensive  study  of  this  portion  by  our  investigators  has  re- 
vealed not  less  than  ten  plague  spots,  where  are  found  a  surprising 
accumulation  of  anti-social  conditions.  These  spots 
Plague  Spots,  are  cursed  with  crime,  immorality,  disease  and  con- 
tagion, bad  housing  and  other  evils  which  are  a  men- 
ace to  good  citizenship  in  Kansas  City  as  a  whole.  We  have  indi- 
cated the  approximate  location  of  these  communities  in  the  individ- 
ual district  surveys.  The  rest  of  the  city  doubtless  has  some  of  the 
same  evils  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  but  on  account  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  portions  being  covered  largely  with  one-family  resi- 
dences and  on  account  of  the  absence  of  many  other  aggravated 
unsocial  conditions,  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  is  not  so  great 
as  in  the  districts  studied. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  district  has  its  peculiar  problems 
demanding  individual  treatment.    The  Americanization  of  the  Ital- 
ians is  peculiar  to  the  North  Side  District ;  the  lodg- 
District  ing  house  rehabilitation  will  be  needed  only  in  the 

Problems.  Northwest  District.  The  Hospital  District  has  a 
vast  negro  population,  which  will  require  careful  and 
intensive  uplift  work;  the  West  Side  and  Swope  Settlement  Dis- 
tricts arc  the  chief  locations  of  the  rooming  house  problem.  The 
general  housing  conditions  in  the  Swope  Settlement  District  are  bad. 
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The  Penn  Valley  and  East  Side  Districts  have  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems of  industries  and  the  working  classes. 

The  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  the  sections  above  mentioned  for 
intensive  study  is  further  shown  by  the  following  conditions :  The 
total  area  of  the  city  is  58  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  territory 
included  in  the  districts  is  27  square  miles,  while  that  outside  of  the 
districts  is  31  square  miles ;  that  is,  we  are  making  an  intensive  study 
of  46.55  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  city.  The  population  of 
this  46  per  cent  is  130,505,  and  the  population  of  the  portion  outside 
of  the  district,  or  53.45  per  cent,  is  but  117,876.  The  foreign  born 
whites  in  the  district  are  15,569,  while  the  foreign  born  whites  out- 
side are  only  9,758.  The  foreign  born  outside  are  chiefly  from 
England,  Canada,  Germany,  Ireland  and  Switzerland,  and  do  not 
constitute  a  problem  of  any  extent.  The  natives  of  these  countries 
number  6,100  and  are  scattered  evenly,  being  almost  invariably  good 
citizens.  There  are  18,330  negroes  in  the  portion  receiving  inten- 
sive study  and  5,236  outside.  There  are  1,933  foreign  born  Italians 
inside  the  district  intensively  studied  and  only  646  outside. 

It  should  be  added  that  illiteracy  is  correspondingly  great  in  the 
portion  of  intensive  study.  There  are  3,737  illiterate  in  the  districts 
and  1,200  on  the  outside.  Illiterate  males  of  voting  age  in  the 
studied  district  aggregate  1,356,  while  on  the  outside  there  are  only 
678. 

The  immediate  need  of  socializing  efforts  is  therefore  much 
more  apparent  in  the  portions  of  the  city  contained  in  the  districts. 


GENERAL  PROSPECTUS. 

The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  social  conditions  of  the 
city  as  a  whole.  The  broader  study  is  necessary  for  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  the  conditions  existing  in  districts.  Where  anti-social 
elements  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  they  are  left  for  treatment 
in  their  respective  locations. 

POPULATION. 

The  following  figures  show  the  population  of  Kansas  City  dis- 
tributed as  to  nationalities.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  not  yet  made  a 
thorough  census  of  Kansas  City,  it  was  thought  wise  to  base  this 
report  upon  data  in  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  taken  in  1910,  and  just  recently  published. 

SEX,  COLOR  AND  NATIVITY. 


Total  population,  1910  248,381 

Male  126,414 

Female  121,967 

Native  white — Native  parentage  153,717 

Native  white — Foreign  or  mixed  parentage   45,633 

Foreign-born  white    25,327 

Negro   23,566 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese   138 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE. 

Born  in  Austria   570 

Belgium   285 

Canada   1,738 

Denmark   365 

England   2,144 

Germany   5,354 

Greece   758 

Hungary   322 

Ireland   3,266 

Italy   2,579 

Russia   3,403 

Scotland   666 

Sweden   2,158 

Switzerland   343 

Other  foreign  countries   1,366 

MALES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Total  number   84,457 

Native  white — native  parentage   51,515 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage   13,601 

Foreign-born  white    13,052 

Naturalized  '. .  6,953 

Negro   9,101 

ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  number  10  years  old  and  over  212,624 

Number  illiterate   4,937 

Illiterate  males  of  voting  age   2,034 

Total  number  6,  to  20  years,  inclusive   57,467 

Number  attending  school   34,220 
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DWELLINGS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Dwellings,  number   47,978 

Families,  number    59,296 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  native  born  popu- 
lation constitutes  80.35  per  cent,  while  the  foreign  born  population 
constitutes  10.15  per  cent.  The  negro  population  constitutes  9.49 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Immigration  does  not  seem  to  constitute  a 
very  formidable  problem  in  Kansas  City.  The  increase  of  foreign 
born  population  from  1900  to  1910  was  7,040,  or  only  38.5  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  of  the  total  population  was  84,629,  or  51.7  per 
cent.  The  total  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  for- 
eign born  population.  The.  most  numerous  foreigners  are  Germans, 
of  whom  there  are  5,354,  or  2.15  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
The  next  largest  foreign  born  element  is  that  of  the  Russians,  of 
whom  there  are  3,403,  or  1.37  per  cent  of  the  entire  population; 
3,266,  or  1.31  per  cent,  were  born  in  Ireland;  2,579,  or  1.03  per  cent, 
were  born  in  Italy;  2,158,  or  .86  per  cent,  were  born  in  Sweden; 
2,144,  or  .86  per  cent  were  born  in  England;  1,728,  or  .7  per  cent, 
were  born  in  Canada.  Of  the  67,457  males  of  voting  age,  13,052 
are  foreign  born  white,  of  whom  6,953,  or  53.27  per  cent,  have  been 
naturalized.  Since  the  1910  Census  was  taken,  railroad  and  other 
construction  work  have  attracted  over  2,000  Greeks  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  Mexicans. 

THE  NEGRO  POPULATION. 

A  large  and  important  social  problem  in  Kansas  City  at  present 
is  the  negro  population.  Prof.  Asa  E.  Martin,  of  Westport  High 
School,  has  recently  made  a  study  of  the  negro  in  Kansas  City, 
from  which  he  deduced  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  this  peo- 
ple, some  of  which  are  as  follows :  Out  of  the  23,566  negroes  only 
about  800,  or  3.41  per  cent,  are  property  holders.  This  small  num- 
ber holds  $1,900,000  worth  of  property,  or  .0124  per  cent  of  the 
entire  taxable  property  of  the  city.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  the 
negroes  is  $80.61,  while  the  white  per  capita  wealth  is  $667.96.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  Kansas  City  negro  is  worth  $28.01  more  than 
the  average  United  States  negro,  while  the  Kansas  City  whites  are 
worth  $332.04  less  than  the  average  per  capita 
Economics  wealth  of  the  whites.  The  total  estimated  earn- 
and  Race.  ing  capacity  of  the  8,150  males  is  $3,800,140  per 
year,  and  the  estimated  earnings  of  3,084  females  in 
gainful  occupations,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  females, 
will  aggregate  $618,500  per  year.  This  would  be  an  average  annual 
income  for  the  males  of  almost  $483.  The  estimated  total  expense 
account  aggregates  $4,419,140  for  all  the  colored  population.  This 
would  be,  counting  the  men  as  heads  of  families,  which  is,  of  course, 
not  statistically  correct,  about  $542  per  family.  Mr.  Martin  says: 
"The  fact  that  the  one  negro  high  school  of  the  city  has  only  311 
pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  only  104  are  boys,  shows  that  the  children 
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have  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  sometimes  earlier,  if 
the  standard  of  living  is  not  to  be  lowered  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
same  income  meet  the  wants  of  children  who'  as  they  grow  older 
must  have  continually  more  to  eat  and  wear.  Again,  the  father's 
work  is  irregular  and  his  earnings  are  small ;  hence  it  is  necessary  for 
the  other  members  of  the  family  to  work  in  order  to  be  able  to  sup- 
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ply  the  necessities  during  his  idle  days.  The  mother  is  the  chief 
source  of  this  assistance/' 

The  total  negro  population,  or  9.47  per  cent  of  the  population, 
pays  $21,172.35  taxes,  or  .0125  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
city. 

The  housing  of  the  negro  neighborhoods  is  generally  worse  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  habitation  of  the  negro  is  restricted 
to  certain  districts,  where  he  must  put  up  with 
Negro  the  accommodations  available.    These  neighbor- 

Neighborhoods,  hoods  are  usually  congested  and  abound  in  every 
violation  of  the  principles  of  good  housing.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  "Belvidere  Hollow,"  "Hick's  Hollow"  and 
the  district  commonly  known  as  "The  Bowery,"  which  is  located 
betwen  Troost  and  Woodland  avenues  and  Seventeenth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  streets.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  two  and  three-story  brick 
structures  and  arranged  in  two  and  three-room  apartments.  Con- 
gestion, alley  houses,  dilapidation,  poor  ventilation  are  found.  Privy 
vaults  and  filthy  housekeeping  are  paramount.  Twenty-two  blocks 
in  this  vicinity  have  a  population  of  4,295.  Undoubtedly  these  con- 
ditions are  largely  responsible  for  the  high  death  rate  among  this 
people.  The  estimated  death  rate  among  the  negroes  for  1912  was 
31.2  per  1,000,  while  among  the  whites  it  was  15.2  per  1,000.  The 
birth  rate  of  the  colored  population  was  13.80  per  1,000,  while  that 
of  the  whites  was  20.60  per  1,000.  This  would  indicate  that,  if  this 
condition  holds  from  year  to  year,  a  gradual  elimination  is  in  prog- 
ress among  this  race. 

Police  records  show  that  17.9  per  cent  of  arrests  for  adult 
crime  in  Kansas  City  for  the  year  1911  were  negroes.  The  propor- 
tion of  juvenile  (under  20  years)  arrests  was  28.3 
The  Negro  .  per  cent  of  the  total.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
and  Crime.  9.49  per  cent  of  the  total  population  are  colored  it 
is  plain  that  crime  is  much  more  prevalent  among 
them  than  among  the  rest  of  the  population. 

There  was  8.6  per  cent  illiteracy  among  the  colored  people  10 
years  of  age  and  over,  while  illiteracy  for  all  classes  of  population 
10  years  of  age  and  over  was  2.3  per  cent.  However,  an  encourag- 
ing sign  is  that  illiteracy  decreased  among  the  negroes  from  19.5 
per  cent  to  9.6  per  cent  during  the  decade  1900-1910. 

OTHER  NATIONALITIES 

Other  nationalities  are  discussed  in  the  various  districts  in 
which  they  belong  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
sider them  at  length  at  this  time. 

There  are  2,579  foreign  born  Italians  in  the  entire  city,  but  only 
646  live  outside  the  North  Side  District.    There  are  3,403  foreign 
born  Russians  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
Russian  Jews.     native  born  Russians  scattered  over  the  city,  but 
a  community  of  806  foreign  born  and  about  1,200 
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native  born  in  one  neighborhood  concentrates  the  problem  in  that 
particular  community.  The  Jewish  Educational  Institute  has  been 
for  some  time  operating  with  the  Immigration  Bureau  at  Galveston 
for  receiving  this  people  in  Kansas  City  and  providing  employment 
for  them.  The  Institute  is  doing  good  work  in  Americanizing  the 
Russians  who  choose  Kansas  City  for  their  home.  During  the  past 
few  years  they  have  received  about  600  immigrants  and  given  them 
necessary  attention.  Mr.  David  M.  Bressler,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Galveston  Bureau,  recently  visited  Kansas  City  and  inter- 
viewed a  great  many  Russians  in  their  shops  and  homes  to  see  what 
progress  had  been  made  by  them  since  their  arrival  in  America. 
Mr.  Bressler  later  wrote  Mr.  Billikopf  as  follows :  "The  fact 
stands  out  that  we  found  the  work  in  Kansas  City  highly  and  effi- 
ciently organized,  the  immigrants  satisfied  and  a  feeling  of  genuine 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants,  not  only  for  you,  but  for 
the  entire  community." 

According  to  the  Thirteenth  Census,  there  were  758  foreign 
born  Greeks  in  the  entire  city,  but  a  settlement  of  522  in  one  neigh- 
borhood in  the  Northwest  District  centralizes  the 
The  Greeks,  problem  of  their  assimilation  in  that  district.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  over  2,500  Greeks  in  the  city, 
most  of  whom  are  in  this  district. 

There  are  several  Mexican  communities  in  the  city  usually  lo- 
cated in  the  neighborhoods  where  are  the  most  undesirable  housing 
conditions.  The  Mexican  colony  is  commonly  corn- 
Mexican  posed  of  a  class  of  people  who  are  shiftless  and 
Communities,  improvident.  Mexican  laborers  move  frequently 
from  one  job  to  another,  thereby  losing  time  and 
money.  Not  being  acquainted  with  American  language  and  customs, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  collect  their  wages  and  frequently  go  to 
another  job  without  getting  pay  for  their  work.  They  work  for  pack- 
ing houses  and  railroads  at  wages  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per 
day,  doing  hard  manual  labor.  Other  workmen  hold  a  prejudice 
against  them  on  account  of  their  racial  characteristics.  When  in- 
jured they  usually  do  not  receive  sufficient  attention  in  hospitals. 

Immigration  of  Mexicans  is  promoted  by  the  higher  wages  here 
and  by  the  higher  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  the  wage  earners 
in  this  country.  In  1910  there  were  about  200  Mexicans  in  Kansas 
City.  This  number  has  increased  in  three  years  to  over  2,000.  Only 
5  per  cent  of  these  2,000  Mexican  laborers  have  their  families  with 
them. 

They  lack  organization.  They  should  have  an  efficient  leader 
around  whom  they  could  mass  their  strength  and  in  whom  they 
would  have  confidence.  They  frequently  do  not  receive  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  police  and  courts  because  they  do  not  have  an 
interpreter  of  their  language.  They  do  not  readily  become  ac- 
quainted with  American  institutions  and  customs  because  there  are 
not  sufficient  means  available  for  them  to  learn  our  ideals  and  in- 
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centives  for  right  living.  They  cannot  read  our  papers  and  books. 
Less  than  100  Mexicans  attended  the  night  schools  in  our  public 
schools  last  season. 

Kansas  City  is  a  clearing  house  for  Mexican  laborers  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  number  of  trunk  line  railroads  entering  here. 
There  should  be  a  hotel  and  reading  room  and  headquarters  estab- 
lished here,  with  a  secretary  in  full  sympathy  with  Mexicans  who 
would  advise  and  assist  these  people  to  conform  to  the  customs 
and  usages  of  the  United  States. 

The  Swedes  are  largely  in  the  West  Side  District,  but  are  so 
cosmopolitan  as  to  mingle  easily  with  the  American  population  and 
are  so  soon  assimilated  that  they  become  no  problem,  but  are  a  real 
benefit  to  the  community.  They  are  usually  an  industrious,  thrifty 
class  of  people.  The  Germans  are  scattered  all  over  the  city  and  are 
home-makers,  contributing  largely  to  the  common  good.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  natives  of  England,  Canada,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Switzerland,  etc.  The  natives  of  the  other  countries  are  so  few  and 
so  scattered  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  an  influence  for 
good  or  bad  upon  the  general  population.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  were  only  138  Indians,  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  entire  city. 

Americans  should  not  deprecate  the  presence  of  these  foreign 
elements.  They  have  the  same  ambitions  as  our  forefathers  who 
made  American  civilization.  Their  assimilation  is  the 
Encouraging  opportunity  of  the  church  and  school.  If  some 
Immigrants,  classes  of  them  persist  in  returning  to  native  lands, 
we  should  be  sure  that  they  carry  a  goodly  portion 
of  American  brotherhood  home  with  them. 

INDUSTRIAL  AGENCIES. 

There  were  a  total  of  902  manufacturing  industries  of  various 
kinds  in  Kansas  City  in  1910,  in  which  18,651  people  were  engaged 
and  of  whom  15,740  were  wage  earners.  These  industries  had  a 
total  capitalization  of  $42,728,579,  and  operated  at  an  expense  of 
$40,462,770.  The  total  salary  schedule  for  these  manufacturing  in- 
dustries amounted  to  $12,003,406. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  hundreds  of  little  shops  em- 
ploying one  to  four  people  each.  Neither  does  it  include  mercantile 
establishments,  of  which  there  are  not  less  than  1,763  from  the  large 
wholesale  establishment  down  to  the  small  retail  store,  and  employ- 
ing a  total  of  not  less  than  13,764  people.  It  does  not  include  the 
many  thousands  of  artisans,  mechanics,  common  laborers  working 
independent  of  establishments. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  secure  complete  statistics  of  remun- 
erative occupations  other  than  those  connected  with  manufacturing 
establishments,  as  the  13th  Census  upon  this  point  has  not  yet  been 
tabulated. 
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SOCIAL  FORCES. 

Society  is  rapidly  organizing  to  combat  unsocial  elements.  We 
have  undertaken  to  show  in  this  prospectus  the  most  important 
social  forces  in  Kansas  City.  We  have  not  included  all  the  institu- 
tions and  agencies  to  the  last  detail  ;but  the  list  here  presented  will 
enable  the  student  of  social  conditions  to  secure  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  agencies  that  can  be  drawn  upon  to  ameliorate 
misery  and  to  eliminate  the  unsocial. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are  234  churches,  missions  and  other  religious  bodies  in 
Kansas  City.  Their  location  is  indicated  on  map  on  page  16 
Below  is  presented  a  table  showing  how  these  churches  are  distrib- 


uted by  denominations : 

Baptist   42 

Christian  Science    3 

Congregational   7 

Disciples   18 

Dunkard   1 

Evangelical   8 

Friends   1 

Greek  Orthodox   1 

Hebrew   7 

Latter  Day  Saints   4 

Lutheran   8 

Methodist   55 

Presbyterian   19 

Protestant  Episcopal    8 

Roman  Catholic   28 

Reform  Bodies    2 

Seventh  Day  Adventist    2 

Unitarian   1 

United  Brethren    2 

Universalist   1 

All  other  bodies   16 

Total   234 


The  following  table  presents  an  estimate  of  the  membership  of 
the  various  denominations : 

CHURCH  MEMBERS  IN  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Statistics  furnished  by  officers  of  each  denomination : 


Baptist  (white)  8,087 

Baptist  (colored)  4,415—12,502 

Catholic  25,725 

Christian  11,750 

Congregational   2,194 

Dunkard   45 

Episcopal   2,713 

Evangelical   215 

Friends   150 

Greek  Orthodox   200 

Hebrew   750 

Later-Day  Saints  (Reorganized)   615 

Lutheran   3,500 
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Methodist  Episcopal   7,283 

Methodist  Episcopal — South   4^262 

Methodist  Episcopal — Colored   940 


2.3  H 


Location  of  234  Churches 

Presbyterian,  U.  S.  A.— North   3,884 

Presbyterian,  U.  S.  A.— South   1,689 

Reformed  Church   150 
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Reformed  Presbyterian   70 

Seventh  Day  Adventists   200 

Unitarian   200 

United  Brethren   196 

United  Presbyterian   200 

Christian    Assembly   40 

Christian  Faith  Mission   40 

First  Pentecostal  Church   80 

Psychical  Research  Church   1,300 

All  others  (estimated)   3,500 


Total  number  of  church  members  84,393 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  only  33.575  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Kansas  City  belong  to  church.     From  the  religious 


census  taken  by  the  churches  of  the  city  in 
Per  Cent  of  1912,  we  estimate  that  probably  this  many 

Church  Members,    more  belong  to  churches  who  have  not  placed 

their  membership  in  the  denominations  to 
which  they  belong.  Many  church  members  moving  into  Kansas  City 
from  other  communities  defer  the  placing  of  their  membership  in 
the  churches  until  their  interest  in  religious  life  is  dissipated  and 
they  drift  from  church  to  church  without  interest  centralized  in  any 
church.  For  the  sake  of  unity,  in  which  there  is  always  power,  as 
well  as  for  the  personal  welfare  of  the  individual,  this  habit  is  to  be 
deprecated. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A.  MEMBERS. 


City  Y.  M.  C.  A   3,522 

Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A   425 

Student  Y.  M.  C.  A   223 

Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A   235 


Total  members   4,405 

Y.  W.  C.  A   3,635 


Total   8,040 


EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Facilities  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  Kansas  City  are 
far  above  the  average.    There  are  76  grade  schools  and  4  high 

schools  now  in  use  in  the  city.  There  is  one  grade 
Cost  of  school  and  one  high  school  in  course  of  construction. 

Education.     The  total  estimated  investment  involved  in  the  school 

system  is  $7,508,000.  The  amount  expended  on  im- 
provements during  the  past  year  was  $783,532.93.  The  amount 
expended  for  administration  and  current  .expenses  was  $2,142,- 
745.24.  The  current  expenses  of  all  the  schools  for  the  past  year, 
including  general  administration,  was  $2,064,032,48,  or  an  approxi- 
mate average  of  $40  per  pupil  for  the  elementary  schools  and  $84 
per  pupil  for  the  high  schools.  During  the  past  year  there  were 
48,266  children  attending  the  schools  in  Kansas  City.  According  to 
the  census  of  1910  there  were  57,467  children  of  school  age  in  Kan- 
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Location  of  Public  Schools 


sas  City.  Estimating  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  there  are 
now  63,741  children,  so  that  only  75%  of  the  children  of  school  age 
are  in  school.  This  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  families  are  compelled  to  take  their  children  out  of  school  and 
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place  them  in  the  industries  as  wage  earners  so  that  they  will  help 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

A  total  of  34,225  children  attended  the  grade  schools.  Thirty 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  these  were  white  and 
3,344  were  colored.    This  spring  there  were  2,063 
School  graduates  from  the  grade  schools  and  there  were 

Attendance.  1,880  graduates  from  the  grade  schools  who  signi- 
fied their  intention  to  attend  high  school  this  fall. 
This  is  probably  correct,  because  1,826  graduates  from  the  grades 
attended  high  school  last  year.  According  to  these  figures  91.12 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  graduate  from  the  grade  schools  in  Kan- 
sas City  attend  the  high  schools. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  34  Catholic  schools  in  Kansas  City,  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

Parochial  25;  attendance,  6,125 

Academies  4;  attendance,  1,015 

Colleges   1 ;  attendance,  165 

Orphan  asylum  schools   3;  attendance,  350 

Seminary   1 ;  attendance,  20 

Total  34;  attendance,  7,675 

There  are  28  other  private  schools  in  Kansas  City,  with  an 
estimated  attendance  of  4,189. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  Public  Library  is  conducted  under  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education  at  an  expense  of  $77,812.76  for  the  past  year.  It  con- 
sists of  the  central  library  at  Ninth  and  Locust  streets,  five  branch 
libraries,  twenty-six  sub-stations,  and  five  school-room  stations. 

They  are  located  as  follows : 

OPEN  SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 

Adams  School.  Linwood  School. 

Attucks  School.  Lowell  School. 

Benj.  Harrison  School.  Manchester  School. 

Douglas  School.  Martin  School. 

Garrison  School.  Norman  School. 

Greenwood  School.  Swope  School. 

Horace  Mann  School.  Thacher  School. 

Jackson  School.  Yeager  School. 

Karnes  School.  Mt.  Washington  School. 

Kensington  School.  \Ym.  C.  Bryant  School. 

OPEN  IN  WINTER  ONLY  (OR  SUMMER  ONLY). 

Clay  School.  McElroy  Home. 

McCune  Home.  Mattie  Rhodes  Day  Nursery. 

Ashland  (Summer  only).        Industrial  Home. 

SCHOOL  ROOM  STATIONS. 

Wm.  C.  Bryant  School.  Henry  C.  Kumpff  School. 

Frances  Willard  School.  Hale  H.  Cook  School. 

Lathrop  School. 
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BRANCH  LIBRARIES. 

Westport  Branch.  Louis  George  Branch. 

Switzer  School.  Swope  Settlement. 

Jewish  Educational  Institute. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the  general  library  is  138,791, 
with  a  total  circulation  last  year  of  392,347. 

CLUBS. 

The  club  is  an  important  factor  in  the  social  life  of  a  city.  It 
provides  a  means  of  co-operation  of  the  citizens  in  uplift  work. 
There  are  50  women's  clubs  in  Kansas  City.  There  are  32  men's 
clubs,  with  a  membership  of  26,040.  Their  individual  membership 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

INDIVIDUAL 


men's  clubs.  members. 

The  Commercial  Club   2,200 

City  Club   425 

Industrial  Council   15,000 

Real  Estate  Board   1,000 

Kansas  City  Bar  Association   510 

Jackson  County  Medical  Society   275 

Kansas  City  Advertising  Club   150 

Municipal  Art  League   176 

Kansas  City  Playground  Association   100 

Civil  Service  League   450 

Typothetae  of  Kansas  City   160 

Knife  and  Fork  Club   920 

Bankers'  Club   126 

Kansas  City  Association  of  Credit  Men   250 

Kansas  City  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects.  44 

Kansas  City  Historical  Society.   325 

Ministerial  Alliance   180 

Fine  Arts  Institute   225 

Rotary  Club   216 

Co-operative  Club   224 

Engineers'  Club   305 

Forty-seventh  Street  Improvement  Association   115 

Country  Club  Improvement  Association   1,000 

Northeast  Improvement  Association   275 

Thirty-first  Street  Improvement  Association   330 

Evanston  Heights  Improvement  Association   105 

Southside  Improvement  Association   250 

McGee  Street  Improvement  Association   204 

Grand  Avenue  Improvement  Association   220 

Broadway  Improvement  Association   150 

Twenty-fifth  Street  Improvement  Association   130 


Total  26,040 


The  purpose  of  these  clubs  is  to  promote  culture,  study,  whole- 
some politics  in  civic  affairs,  social  service,  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, philanthropy  and  mutual  improvement. 

There  are  347  lodges  in  Kansas  City,  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose mutual  benefits,  protection  and  reciprocative  assistance.  The 
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organization  of  numerous  Patron-Teachers'  As- 
Promote  sociations  and  Neighborhood  Improvement  Asso- 

Civic  Interest,  ciations  in  the  various  school  districts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  social  center  in  the  schools  is  bound 
to  promote  community  interest  and  social  welfare.  The  federation 
of  these  clubs  recently  consummated  will  greatly  facilitate  the  prog- 
ress of  better  conditions  in  Kansas  City. 

RECREATION. 

The  recreational  facilities  for  the  various  localities  are  discussed 
in  the  surveys  of  the  districts. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  there  are  71  dance  halls,  for  which 
promoters  took  out  2,670  permits  for  dances  during  the  past  year. 

There  were  an  average  of  7.3  dance  halls  open  every 
Commercial.     day  of  the  year.   There  are  11  theaters  in  Kansas 

City  and  103  motion  picture  shows ;  5  amusement 
halls  and  penny  arcades. 

There  are  13  public  parks  in  Kansas  City  and  1  amusement 
park  run  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  sum  of  $6,000  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  City  Council  to  provide  band  con- 
Public,  certs  during  the  present  summer  and  fall.  These  con- 
certs will  be  presented  at  the  following  locations : 
Swope  Park,  Observation  Park,  Washington  Square,  Twenty-sixth 
and  Gillham,  The  Parade,  Budd  Park,  The  Concourse,  Spring  Valley 
Park,  The  Grove,  Troost,  Penn  Valley  Park,  Mulkey  Square,  Old 
Electric  Park  (East  Bottoms),  and  Thirty-ninth  and  Gillham.  The 
Park  Board  conducts  13  playgrounds  for  the  children,  of  which  5 
are  supervised  and  8  have  no  supervision.  The  total  park  area  is 
1,911.62  acres  and  the  total  area  of  parkways  445.88  acres.  There 
are  47  acres  of  lakes  in  the  parks  and  parkways. 

During  the  past  winter  there  were  135  general  meetings  held  in 
16  social  centers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  had  a  total  attendance  of  22,467  per- 
Social  Centers,  sons.  There  were  172  general  meetings  con- 
ducted in  31  social  centers,  by  teachers  and 
patrons,  with  a  total  attendance  of  28,934.  Eight  clubs  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  various  social  centers, 
with  a  total  of  187  meetings  and  a  total  attendance  of  4,479.  The 
social  center  is  rapidly  becoming  popularized  in  this  city  and  on 
account  of  thorough  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
various  clubs,  neighborhood  improvement  associations,  parent- 
teachers'  associations  and  public-spirited  individuals  with  this  Board, 
the  social  center  promises  to  be  the  greatest  recreational  force  in  the 
city.  There  are  616  saloons  in  the  city  and  152  pool  halls.  The 
map  on  page  22  shows  how  the  saloons  are  distributed. 
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Location  or  616  Saloons 

CRIME. 


During  the  past  year  there  were  31,217  arrests,  with  8,366  con- 
victions in  the  various  courts  of  the  city.   There  were  3,203  persons 
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committed  to  the  Municipal  Farm,  the  Women's  Reformatory,  Pen- 
itentiary and  various  other  penal  institutions.  In  the  two  municipal 
courts  the  following  amounts  of  fines  were  assessed: 

Fines  assessed:    North  Side  Court  $205,614 

South  Side  Court   76,277 

Total  $281,891 

Fines  paid:    North  Side  Court  $  11,705 

South  Side  Court   11,107 


Total  $  22,812 

During  the  past  year  a  system  which  provides  for  certain  con- 
victed prisoners  to  pay  their  fines  in  installments  was  established  at 


Location  of  Courts  and  Police  stations,  showing  Dividing  Line  Between 
North  and  South  Municipal  Court  Districts. 

the  South  Side  Municipal  Court.  From  October  12,  1912,  to  April 
21,  1913,  164  persons  were  released  to  pay  their  fines  in  installments 
and  the  city  has  collected  in  this  manner  $2,122. 

There  are  401  police  in  Kansas  City.  The  following  table 
shows  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  police  strength  and  activity 

with  the  forces  of  other  cities,  which  shows  that 
Police  Activity,  our  city   ranks  high   in   the  matter   of  police 

activity. 
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COMPARATIVE  POLICE  COURT  STATISTICS  OF  SEVEN  CITIES. 
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Kansas  City,  Mo . . 

401 

31,217 

27% 
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1,012 
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CHARITABLE  AND  CORRECTIONAL  AGENCIES. 

Kansas  City  is  rapidly  organizing  agencies  along  various  lines 
of  philanthropic  uplift.  As  rapidly  as  a  condition  of  misery  devel- 
ops some  philanthropic  citizen  organizes  an  effort  for  its  cure  and  to 
prevent  the  conditions  which  make  such  misery  possible.  The  chart 
on  page  25  shows  the  various  endorsed  charities  and  the  period  dur- 
ing which  they  have  been  in  operation. 

We  have  included  in  this  chart  only  such  charities  as  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  There  are  numerous 
other  organizations  operating  within  the  city  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  not  been  endorsed.  The  map  on  page  26  indi- 
dicates  the  location  of  all  the  charitable  and  correctional  agencies  of 
the  city.  Many  of  these  will  be  mentioned  in  the  surveys  of  the 
individual  districts. 

Many  of  these  agencies,  together  with  the  various  departments 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  make  use  of  the  Confidential  Ex- 
change of  the  Registration  Bureau  conducted  by  this  Board  to  record 
cases  of  relief  by  them.  In  this  manner  the  Research  Bureau  be- 
comes a  clearing  house  for  all  philanthropic  agencies  of  the  city  desir- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  it.  This  system  promotes  co-operation 
among  the  charities,  eliminates  the  useless  and  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  all. 

AGENCIES  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 

The  hospitals  in  Kansas  City  number  twenty-five,  twenty-four 
of  which  are  under  private  control  and  the  one  General  City  Hos- 
pital. The  emergency  cases  are  taken  to  the  Emer- 
Board  of  gency  Hospital  in  the  Water  Works  Building  at  Sixth 
Health.  and  Walnut.  Six  clinics  are  maintained  by  the  Board 
of  Health.  These  are  located  in  the  congested  parts  of 
the  city — at  the  Karnes  school,  Fourth  and  Troost ;  at  St.  Simon's, 
Fifth  and  Lydia ;  at  the  Jewish  Educational  Institute;  at  the  General 
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S.  S.  Day  Nursery  (col) 

I  1912— Gammage  Mem.  Hos. 
Catholic  Women's  Hotel. 
Work.  Girls'  Home  (col) 

1910— St.  Simon's  Nursery  (col) 

1909— St.  Mary's  Hospital 
1908— K.  C.  Playground  Ass'n;  Hos. 
Day  Ass'n;  Girl's  Hotel;  Jack.  Co. 
Soc.  Pre.  Tuberculosis. 
1907— Juvenile  Imp.  Club;  Boy's  Hotel 

1906— St;  juke's  Hospital  Club 
Swedish  Hospital 
1905— Armour  Memorial  Home 

1904— Rest  Cottage 

1903— Institutional  Church 

1902— St.  juke's  Hospital 

1901— Thos.  H.  Swope  Settlement 

1900— Jewish  Educational  Institute 

1899 — St.  Anthony's  Home  for  Infants  and  Maternity  Hos. 


1897— Mercy  Hospital 

1896— Florence  Crittenden  Mission  and  Home 
Perry  Memorial  Home 
1895— Kansas  City  Day  Nursery 

1894— Helping  Hand  Institute 

Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society  Nursery 


1891— Children's  Home  Society  of  Missouri 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 
1890-Catholic  ladies'  Aid  Society 
Geo.  H.  Nettleton  Home 
1889— Old  Folks*  and  Orphans'  Home 


1887— House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
1886— German  Hospital 


1883— Humane  Society 
Gillis  Orphans'  Home 
1882-l.ittle  Sisters  of  the  Poor  CHRONOLOGICAL 

1880— Kansas  City  Provident  Ass'n 
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Location  of  Charitable  and  Correctional  Institutions. 
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City  Hall 

Parole  Office 

Humane  Office 

Police  Dept. 
Court  House 
County  Jail 
Detention  Home 
Helping  Hand 
Karnes  School  Clinic 
St.  Simon's  Clinic 
Salvation  Army 
State  Employment 

Bureau 
Water  Works  Bldg. 

Board   of  Health 

Board  of  Public 
Welfare 
St.  Luke's  Baby 

Camp  No.  1 
Post  Graduate  Hospital 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
Geo.  H.  Nettleton  Home 
Mercy  Hospital 
Catholic  Women's  Hotel 
St.  Simon's  Nursery 
Baptist  Hospital 
Institutional  Church 
Jewish  Educational 

Inst. 

Gospel  Missionary  Union 
American  S.  S.  Union 


23.  Society  for  the  Friend-  il. 

less  48. 

24.  Anti-Saloon  League  49. 

25.  Library  Building  50. 

26.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  51. 

27.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

28  Wesley  Hospital  $2. 

29.  University  Hospital 

30.  Mo.  Pacific  Hospital  63. 

31.  Provident  Association 

32.  Visiting  Nurse  Ass'n  54. 

33.  K.  C.  Day  Nursery  55. 

34.  Mo.  Christian  Mission- 

ary Society  56. 

35.  Hebrew  Ladies'  Relief 

Association  57. 

36.  Boys'  Hotel 

37.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  58. 

38.  Girls'  Hotel  59. 

39.  St.  Luke's  Baby  Camp  60. 

No.  2  61. 

40.  Mattie  Rhodes  Day  62. 

Nursery 

41.  Swope  Settlement  63. 

42.  Salvation  Army  Indus. 

Home  64. 
4  3.  Working  Girls'  Home 

4  4.  Woman's  Reformatory  65. 

45.  German  Hospital  66. 

46.  General  Hospital  67. 

6S. 


Gillis  Orphans'  Home 
Armour  Memorial  Home 
Rest  Cottage 
South  Side  Day  Nursery 
Old  Folks'  and  Orphans' 
Home 

Children's  Home  Soc.  of 
Mo. 

Adams  School  Baby 

Clinic 
St.  Anthony's  Home 
House  of  the  Good 

Shepherd 
Min.  Circle  Pure  Milk 

Station 
Mabel    E.  Gammage 

Hospital 
Home  Conserving  Ass'n 
St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Svvedisn  Hospital 
Sisters  of  Charity 
Industrial  Home  for 

Girls 

Florence  Crittcnton 

Home 
St.  Jo&cph's  Orphan 

Girls'  Home 
Catholic  Ladies'  Aid 
National  Institute 
Perry  Memorial  Home 
Municipal  Farm 
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Hospital;  on  the  Southwest  boulevard  near  Twenty-fourth,  and  at 
the  South  Side  Day  Nursery,  2305  Highland.  At  all  of  these  clinics 
are  found  milk  stations. 

There  are  four  baby  camps  under  private  management :  St. 
Luke's  No.  1,  at  Missouri  avenue  and  Campbell;  St.  Luke's  No.  2, 
at  Seventeenth  and  Madison ;  one  on  the  General  Hospital  Grounds, 
maintained  by  the  German  Hospital,  and  the  fourth,  the  Minute 
Circle,  at  4311  East  Fifteenth,  and  at  each  of  these  there  is  also  a 
milk  depot.  All  baby  farms  and  maternity  hospitals  are  required 
to  be  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Health.  A  monthly  bulletin  devoted 
to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
hygiene  and  sanitation  is  published  by  the  Board. 

Much  good  work  has  been  done  by  the  department  of  milk  in- 
spection. During  the  year  996  farms  were  inspected  and  instruc- 
tions were  left  with  the  dairymen  how  to  im- 
Food  Inspection,  prove  the  sanitary  conditions  of  milk  houses, 
barns  and  water  supplies,  and  how  to  prepare 

milk  for  sale. 

Seven  inspectors  are  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  milk  supplies 
of  the  city.  Samples  are  obtained  from  depots,  wagons,  and  stores, 
and  are  submitted  to  the  city  chemist  for  analysis,  and  all  milk  not 
coming  up  to  the  standard  cipher  in  quality  or  purity  is  condemned. 

The  Health  Board  has  published  a  list  of  dairies  in  and  around 
Kansas  City,  giving  their  computed  standard,  based  on  cleanliness, 
methods  used,  and  the  location,  construction  and  ventilation  of  their 
stables  and  milk  rooms. 

There  are  390  small  restaurants  in  the  city,  about  50  large  estab- 
lishments, 30  lunch  counters  and  10  barbecue  stands.  The  Board  of 
Health  has  a  competent  officer  engaged  in  the  work  of  inspecting  all 
the  eating  places  throughout  the  city.  During  the  year  1911-1912, 
2,320  inspections  have  been  made  and  22  persons  have  been  taken 
into  the  Municipal  Court  for  not  complying  with  the  city  ordi- 
nance. A  list  of  these  eating  places  has  been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished, showing  their  relative  standing  and  the  per  cent  to  which  they 
approach  the  perfect  score. 

Thirteen  physicians  and  the  chief  inspector  are  engaged  in  the 
inspection  of  the  public  schools,  twelve  of  whom  are  white  and  two 
are  colored.  With  the  exception  of  two  dis- 
Medical  Inspection  tricts,  in  the  boarding  house  section,  children 
of  Schools.  are  examined  every  other  day    in   all  the 

schools  visited ;  in  these  two  districts  visits 
are  made  daily.  By  the  careful  and  close  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren contagious  diseases  are  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The  med- 
ical school  inspectors  made  3,785  visits  to  the  public  schools,  exam- 
ining 18,034  and  recommending  10,701  for  treatment.  The  greater 
per  cent  of  defects  were  among  children  suffering  from  adenoids  and 
hypertrophied  tonsils,  the  total  of  these  being  4,620,  while  defective 
teeth  came  next  with  a  number  of  4,112. 
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Services  rendered  by  school  nurses  are  invaluable.  Without  such 
assistance  medical  school  inspection  would  be  of  much  less  val- 
ue. When  the  child  is  excluded  from  school  by 
School  Nurses,  the  inspector,  or  does  not  attend  regularly,  it  is 
the  school  nurse's  duty  to  visit  the  home  and 
learn  the  cause  of  the  child's  absence,  or  to  ascertain  if  the  child  is 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  medical  examiner.  Another 
valuable  service  rendered  by  these  nurses  at  times  is  in  visiting  the 
homes  and  in  instructing  the  mothers  in  ventilation,  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  as  well  as  in  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  baby. 

The  Assistant  Health  Commissioner  has  planned  to  provide  in- 
struction on  sex  hygiene  to  the  children  in  the  public  schools  by  phy- 
sicians especially  interested  and  capable  of  speaking 
Sex  Hygiene  on  the  subject,  next  winter.  A  series  of  weekly  lec- 
Instruction.  tures  on  hygiene  and  sanitation  will  be  given  to 
all  the  principals  and  teachers  by  physicians  espec- 
ially adapted  to  their  line  of  work. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  continually  making  war  on  the  fly,  and 
is  keeping  before  the  public  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  elim- 
ination.   A  group  of  sanitary  inspectors  are  actively 
Sanitary        engaged  in  keeping  yards  and  houses  free  from  gar- 
Inspection,     bage  and  filth  for  the  preservation  of  the  health. 

That  department  co-operates  with  the  Research 
Bureau  in  securing  better  housing  conditions  for  the  people  of 
Kansas  City. 

THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  local  agency  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  charities  and  corrections  of  the  Kansas  City 
government.  The  following  departments  are  conducted  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare : 

1.  Administrative  Department. 

2.  Research  Bureau. 

3.  Social  Service  Department. 

4.  Recreation  Department. 

5.  Factory  Inspection  Department. 

6.  Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

7.  Welfare  Loan  Agency. 

8.  Parole  Department. 

9.  Department  for  the  Homeless  and  Unemployed. 

10.  Woman's  Reformatory. 

11.  Municipal  Farm. 

12.  Social  Workers'  Institute. 


THE  NORTHWEST  DISTRICT 


The  Northwest  District  includes  all  the  West  Bottoms  and 
the  territory  around  the  City  Hall  and  County  Court  House  lying 
west  of  Locust  and  north  of  Eighth  Street.  The  area  of  the  dis- 
trict is  about  four  square  miles. 

In  this  district  there  are  12,103  inhabitants,  consisting  of  1,806, 
families  or  groups  living  in  1,238  dwellings.  There  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  family  life. 

POPULATION. 

There  are  8,005  males  and  4,098  females  living  in  the  district. 
The  native  country  of  these  people  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Native  white   8,955 

Foreign  born  white   1,707 

Negro.   1,412 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese   29 

Total  12,103 

The  nationalities  of  the  1,707  foreign  born  white  persons  are 
as  follows : 

Austria   36 

Belgium   15 

Canada   95 

Denmark   23 

England   118 

Germany   221 

Greece   522 

Hungary   18 

Ireland   269 

Italy   33 

Russia   120 

Scotland   43 

Sweden   77 

Switzerland   24 

Other  foreign  countries   93 

Total  1,707 

Of  the  1,238  dwellings  in  this  district,  628  have  been  inspected. 
These  628  dwellings  consist  of  48  lodging  houses,  165  combination 
houses,  47  bawdy  houses,  203  tenement  houses,  and  141  dwellings 
for  one  family  each. 

The  district  contains  6,741  voters,  of  whom  100  are  illiterate. 

SOCIAL  FORCES. 

The  socializing  agencies  are  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the 
unsocial  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  district.     The  Elks' 
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club  house  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south  edge  of  the  district 
but  is  really  no  factor  in  its  life,  and  the  following  co-operating 
agencies  are  powerful  social  forces :  The  Helping  Hand  Institute 
for  homeless  men,  Salvation  Army  Department  No.  2,  Humane  So- 
ciety, Geo.  H.  Nettleton  Home  for  Aged  Women,  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 


v 

pital,  and  the  Railway  Y.  M..  Q  A..  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conducts  a 
co-operative  lunch  room  at  Union  Avenue  and  Mulberry. 

There  is  only  one  church  in  the  district.  It  is  Catholic  and 
is  located  at  Eighth  and  Penn.     There:  are  two  missions,  and  only 
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one  public  school.  There  are  1,768  persons 
One  Church  and  from  6  to  20  years  old,  and  the  total  num- 
One  School.  ber  attending  school  is  672.     The  total  num- 

ber of  illiterate  persons  over  ten  years  of 

age  is  219. 

The  Sumner  School  for  Negroes,  located  on  Wyoming  Street, 
near  the  Bemis  Bag  Factory,  had  an  attendance  last  year  of  eighty 
pupils.  There  are  592  children  living  in  this  district  who  attend 
schools  outside  the  district. 

The  factories  and  packing  houses  employ  large  numbers  of 
negroes  at  low  wages.  This  industrial  condition  causes  many  ne- 
groes to  congregate  in  the  dilapidated  shacks  so  prevalent  in  the 
West  Bottoms.  In  discussing  the  social  problems  of  the  West  Bot- 
toms, Mr.  J.  Silas  Harris,  principal  of  Sumner  School,  said:  "The 
Sumner  School  District  has  no  parallel  in  this  city,  in  that  it  does 


Negro  Shacks  Around  the  Sumner  School. 

not  contain  a  single  family  having  a  proper  conception  of  life  and 
how  it  should  be  lived.  Here  is  to  be  found  a  whole  district  of 
negroes  steeped  in  crime,  with  lost  virtue,  without  purpose  and 
without  hope.  This  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  but  is  a  mild  presenta- 
tion of  existing  conditions  in  that  locality.  The  teachers  of  Sumner 
School  will  gladly  unite  in  any  rescue  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  looking  to  the  betterment  of  these  unfortunate  people." 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  factories  of  the  Northwest  District  employ  22,016  per- 
sons, as  follows : 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES.  NO.  EMPLOYED. 

Advertising   25 
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Artificial  limbs   10 

Bags   510 

Bakeries   21 

Brass  Works   25 

Breweries   52 

Boiler  shops   62 

Boxes  and  baskets   283 

Barber  shops   167 

Cereal  mills   46 

Creameries   38 

Clothing   1,290 

Cigar  factories   64 

Cooperage   46 

Cracker  and  candy   1,478 

Distilleries   318 

Drugs   83 

Engraving   31 

Electrotyping   45 

Electric  construction   217 

Elevator  operators,  janitors,  etc   169 

Furniture   184 

Hay  presses   89 

Harness  and  saddlery   236 

Hats  and  caps   42 

Hotels  and  restaurants   431 

Ice   49 

Ink   28 

Lithographing   217 

Laundries   82 

Machine  shops   180 

Metal  stamps   35 

Paint   33 

Plate  glass   73 

Paper  boxes   60 

Pattern  works   17 

Printing   812 

Railroad  industry  11,659 

Spices  and  coffee   184 

Syrup  and  preserves   76 

Sheet  metal   36 

Starch   34 

Stock  yards   1,710 

Tin  cans   89 

Trunks   65 

Wagons  and  carriages   137 

Water  Works  Shops,  2nd  and  Main   46 

Water  Works  Construction  Dept   315 

Turkey  Creek  Pumping  Station   67 


Total  number  employees  22,016 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  employees  working  in 
the  various  industries  of  this  district  is  greater  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Employees  Live     district.  In  fact,  the  above  figures  include  only 
Outside  the  the  larger  and  more  important  industries.  There 

District.  are  a  great  many  small  shops,  stores,  pawn 

shops,  saloons  and  other  places  of  employment 
not  mentioned.     Most  of  the  dwellings  and  lodging  houses  of  the 
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district  are  located  over  these  shops  and  stores,  which  occupy  the 
first  floor.  If  an  accurate  survey  were  made  of  these  small  places 
of  business,  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  that  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  district  is  far  more  than  double  the  total  number 
of  residents.  This  shows  that  most  of  the  employees  of  the  dis- 
trict live  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  that  this  is  for  the  most 
part  the  industrial  portion  of  the  city. 

The  Union  Depot,  located  in  the  Northwest  District,  is  the 
hub  of  railroad  activities  in  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Par- 
sons, general  secretary  of  the  Railway  Y.  M. 
The  Railroads.  C.  A.,  located  in  the  Union  Depot  Annex  on 
Union  Avenue,  furnished  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  the  railroad  industry  here.  These  figures  were 
gathered  from  the  official  records  of  superintendents,  agents,  yard- 
masters,  master  mechanics  and  foremen  in  charge  of  the  various 
departments.  They  do  not  include  the  thousands  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  construction  work  on  the  new  Union  Station  and  its  ap- 
proaches.   He  says: 

"A  factor  which  makes  Kansas  City  loom  up  big  as  a  rail- 
road center  is  the  large  number  of  men  required  to  operate  the 
railroad  business  here.  We  have  carefully  gathered  some  interest- 
ing figures  within  the  past  few  weeks.  Here  they  are :  Men  in 
train  service — enginemen,  firemen,  conductors  and  brakemen — com- 
ing into  the  Kansas  City  yards  daily,  approximate  1,485.  Em- 
ployed in  yard  service  as  switchmen,  yard  engine  crews,  yard  office 
men,  etc.,  1,747.  In  the  car  shops,  machine  shops,  roundhouses 
and  on  repair  tracks  there  are  3,291  men.  To  handle  the  business 
in  the  freight  offices  requires  953  men,  and  in  the  freight  ware- 
houses 1,055.  Grouping  together  the  men  in  general  offices,  pas- 
senger agencies  and  maintenance  of  way,  it  totals  2,415.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  the  132  passenger  trains,  on  regular  schedule,  pour 
into  the  city  every  twenty-four  hours — 153  Pullman  men,  440  rail- 
way postal  clerks  and  120  express  messengers.  This  makes  a 
grand  total  of  11,659  railroad  men  in  Kansas  City  every  day.  Eighty- 
eight  per  cent  of  this  number  are  resident  men.  The  remaining 
12  per  cent,  during  their  lay-over  period,  spend  considerable  of  their 
earnings  here,  so  that  the  sum  total  which  comes  from  railroad 
sources  each  month  adds  no  small  part  to  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  Kansas  City.  A  great  record  has  been  made  from  the 
small  beginning  of  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  Kansas  City 
is  certain  to  become  increasingly  important  as  a  railroad  center." 

RECREATION. 

Commercial  recreation  facilities  prevail  to  the  extent  of  three 
motion  picture  shows,  two  bowling  alleys,  thirty-one  pool  and  billiard 
halls,  four  penny  arcades,  five  shooting  galleries  and  three  theaters. 
Public  recreation  is  furnished  to  homeless  men  by  the  social  center 
activities  at  the  Helping  Hand  Institute. 
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THE  GREEK  COLONY. 

There  are  many  lodging  houses  in  this  district  exclusively  for 
Greek  men.  There  are  about  2,500  Greeks  without  families  who 
make  their  headquarters  in  the  city.  The  absence  of  Greek  women 
has  presented  an  opportunity  to  American  women  to  conduct  bawdy 
houses  that  are  patronized  almost  exclusively  by  Greeks.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  men  are  railroad  laborers  and  packing  house  em- 
ployees. There  are  many  Greeks  of  excellent  character  in  the  city 
who  are  laboring  to  create  better  moral  conditions  for  their  country- 
men. Some  of  the  latter  class  conduct  stores  and  are  engaged  in 
the  various  callings  incidental  to  a  Greek  colony  in  a  strange  land. 
This  colony  extends  from  Wyandotte  Street  to  Bluff  Street  on 
West  Fifth  Street. 

There  are  524  Greek  business  men  settled  in  the  entire  city. 
There  are  fourteen  Greek  coffee  houses  in  this  colony.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  places  is  to  furnish  a  resting  place,  or  an  inn,  for 
the  working  people  who  spend  their  time  in  the  city  between  jobs, 
particularly  during  the  winter  months. 

There  are  twelve  grocery  stores  run  by  Greeks  on  West  Fifth 
Street. 

There  are  eight  Greek  saloons,  and  in  every  saloon  there  is  a 
restaurant  with  a  Greek  cook  and  young  Greek  men  as  waiters. 

The  police  will  not  allow  any  woman  or  girl  to  step  inside  of 
a  Greek  coffee  house. 

The  Greeks  are  drinkers,  but  not  drunkards.  The  police  sel- 
dom find  a  Greek  "drunk."  For  years  past  the  police  registers 
are  free  from  records  of  arrests  of  Greeks  for 
Temperance.  the  crimes  of  murder,  highway  robbery  or  pick- 
ing pockets.  Most  of  them  use  intoxicants  to  some 
extent,  but  few  abuse  it.  The  boys  of  the  higher  class  of  Greeks 
are  not  allowed  to  smoke  cigarets  or  to  drink  intoxicants,  with  the 
exception  of  wine,  which  is  a  national  family  beverage. 

These  Greeks  do  not  unite  in  organizations  for  mutual  benefit 
to  any  great  extent.    This  individualism  is  a  race  characteristic, 
and  accounts  for  lack  of  organization  among  them. 
Organization.     It  also  militates  against  their  Americanization. 

There  are  only  two  Greek  lodges  here,  and 
their  meetings  are  not  very  well  attended.  One  is  called  "The 
Greek  Community."  The  president  is  Tom  Fotopolulis,  who  runs 
a  lodging  house  at  218  West  Fifth  Street,  and  the  treasurer  is 
D.  Yiokaris,  who  conducts  a  saloon,  restaurant  and  bakery  at  216 
West  Fifth  Street.  This  society  has  158  members,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  society  is  the  maintenance  of  the  church.  The  other 
lodge  is  a  branch  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Union  of  Boston.  This  is 
the  national  patriotic  society.  The  president  is  D.  Chaltas,  who 
owns  a  grocery  store  at  319  West  Fifth  Street.  This  lodge  pays 
sick  benefits  of  $10  per  week  for  ten  weeks  to  afflicted  members, 
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and  it  pays  $50  funeral  expenses  upon  the  death  of  a  member. 
Traveling  expenses  are  sometimes  paid  for  members  who  would 
be  benefited  by  a  change  of  location.  They  have  no  charity  or- 
ganization, and  no  labor  organization. 

Some  Greeks  have  families  whom  they  are  supporting  in  the 
fatherland,  and  the  hope  of  these  hard  working  laborers  is  to  be 

able  to  accumulate  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
Greek  Homes,    transportation  of  their  wives  and  little  ones  to 

Kansas  City.  Not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Greeks  have  taken  out  their  second  naturalization  papers. 
There  were  132  Greeks  who  voted  at  the  November  election  in 


Greek  Lodging  House  Over  a  Greek  Saloon  in  the  Bawdy  House  District. 
(This  is  how  we  Americanize  them) 

1912.  There  will  be  about  225  who  can  vote  at  the  fall  elections 
in  1913. 

The  thirty-five  Greek  women  and  fifteen  American  women 
who  are  living  with  their  Greek  husbands  are  the  only  home  makers 
in  this  colony.  Most  of  these  families  live  near  the  Hellenic  Ortho- 
dox Church,  which  is  located  at  1421  Broadway.  The  meetings  of 
this  congregation  are  attended  about  equally  by  men  and  women. 
The  pastor's  name  is  Rev.  James  Ragos. 
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Most  of  the  Greeks  in  Kansas  City  come  from  the  mountains, 
farms  and  small  villages  of  Greece,  where  educational  advantages 
Education  of  are  ver^  scarce-  About  20  per  cent  of  them  have 
the  Greeks  received  an  intermediate  education.  They  are 
generally  bright  enough  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  most  of  them  are  intelligent  and  capable  of  development 
into  prosperous  citizens  of  our  country.  Mr.  James  G.  Michalopul- 
los,  who  is  popularly  known  as  James  Pullos,  the  Greek  policeman, 
has  been  in  the  Police  Department  since  January,  1912.  Mr. 
Michalopullos  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Kitta,  Laconia, 
and  later  from  Varvakion  College  at  Athens,  Greece. 

In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  night  school  there  has  been  a  class  of 
twenty-two  Greeks  receiving  instruction  in  the  English  language. 
Miss  Susan  T.  Fluhart  has  been  teaching  English  to  an  evening 
class  of  sixty  Greek  boys  at  Central  High  School  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Last  winter  "O'Orfeus,"  a  Greek  musical  and  dramatic  so- 
ciety composed  of  well  educated  Greek  boys,  presented  five  mod- 
ern and  patriotic  Greek  plays  in  Turner  Hall  at  Twelfth  and  Oak 
Streets.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  these  perform- 
ances was  $1,000,  which  was  divided  between  the  Greek  church 
and  the  earthquake  sufferers  at  Messina,  Italy. 

The  Greeks  do  not  play  baseball  or  poker.  Their  recreation 
is  along  the  lines  of  the  Olympic  or  Pan-Hellenic  games.    Some  of 

the  Greeks  play  "passita"  and  "31."  These  are 
Recreation,    card  gambling  games.   Their  innocent  card  games  are 

quinsena,  scanbili,  preffa  and  piketo.  Dominos  fur- 
nish amusement  for  some  players.  Pool  is  a  popular  game  with 
them.  Their  outdoor  sports  consist  of  discus  throwing,  high  and 
broad  jumping,  wrestling,  tennis  and  football.  They  lack  in  team 
play  and  excel  in  individual  effort. 

THE  LODGING  HOUSE  PROBLEM. 

The  4,000  homeless  men  who  occupy  fifty  lodging  houses  pre- 
sent a  problem  of  social  maladjustment.  This  condition  will  be 
constantly  before  us  until  this  impecunious,  transient  population  is 
eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  perfect  industrial  system  than 
that  which  we  now  have. 

The  establishment  of  cheap  lodging  houses  has  apparently  led 
to  an  immense  increase  of  the  transient  element,  a  larger  increase 
of  crime,  and  the  tramp  nuisance.  Particularly,  the  increase  of 
low-type  lodging  houses  has  been  attended  by  an  increase  of  the 
criminal  and  tramp  population.  We  would  better  have  cheap 
lodgings  provided  under  good  auspices  than  under  bad,  if  we  must 
have  them  at  all.  The  evils  of  the  cheap  lodging  houses  are :  In- 
adequate ventilation ;  lack  of  privacy ;  uncleanliness ;  overcrowding 
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in  rooms ;  immoral  environment ;  inadequate  bathing  facilities  and 
toilet  accommodations,  and  social  ostracism.  These  breed  vice, 
crime,  poverty,  sickness  and  death. 

It  is  surprising  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  court  records 
to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  a  young  man  from  the  country 
drops  into  the  criminal  class  after  a  brief  period  of  existence  in  a 
North  End  lodging  house  of  Kansas  City.  The  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  the  cheap  commercial  lodging  nouses  is  well  known. 

Some  of  the  patrons  of  our  cheap  lodging  houses  are  men 
who  have  deserted  their  families,  or  who  are  evading  other  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  Many  are  young  men 
Character  who  have  been  sent  away  from  their  homes  because 
of  Lodgers.  of  disagreements  or  misconduct.  A  few  are  run- 
away boys.  Others  are  victims  of  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  they  only  need  a  helping 
hand  to  raise  them  to  the  plane  of  self-support  in  competitive  in- 
dustry. Some  are  capable  workingmen  displaced  by  industrial  de- 
pressions, disturbances  or  labor-saving  inventions;  all  classes  of 
casual  or  seasonal  laborers  between  jobs ;  boys  out  on  a  lark  or 
seeking  their  fortunes ;  the  inefficient  on  account  of  sickness,  age 
and  disability;  victims  of  drugs  or  strong  drink;  vagrants;  beggars, 
and  occasional  strays  from  the  ranks  of  professional  criminals.  A 
few  are  frugal,  industrious  citizens  who  prefer  to  pay  ten  cents  for 
a  bunk  in  a  double  deck  iron  bed,  six  inches  smaller  than  a  Pull- 
man berth,  located  in  a  whitewashed  dormitory  with  149  others, 
rather  than  pay  the  increased  expense  of  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing. A  bed  for  ten  cents  is  comparatively  soft  for  any  man  who 
has  cheerfully  endured  the  hardships  of  harvest  fields  and  lumber 
camps,  extra  gangs,  and  railroad  construction  camps. 

The  lodging  house  district  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  neighbor- 
hood in  the  city.  Every  nationality  sends  representatives  here. 
Every  shade  of  religious  belief  seeks  asylum  here.  Every  polit- 
ical party,  every  trade  and  profession  sends  delegates  to  the  annual 
convocation  during  the  winter  months  in  Kansas  City's  North  End. 

In  response  to  an  inqury  of  the  department  concerning  the 
Helping  Hand  Institute  as  a  social  center,  we  received  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  institute : 

"Of  the  forty-eight  lodging  houses  listed  in  the  housing  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  only  seventeen  provided 
lounging  rooms  for  their  lodgers.  This  lack  means  no  place  to  read 
• — even  a  newspaper — except  the  street.  It  means  that  a  man  has 
no  right  except  when  in  bed  or  while  eating  in  a  restaurant  to  any 
place  to  sit.  In  the  summer  a  man  may  sit  on  the  curb ;  in  the 
winter,  when  it's  too  cold,  there  is  no  place  except  saloons — always 
enough  of  them — except  the  reading  rooms  of  the  Helping  Hand, 
where  the  daily  papers,  ten  current  magazines,  and  checker  and 
chess  tables  give  the  opportunity  for  a  pleasant  evening.  Besides 
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this,  writing  tables  and  free  stationery  make 
Social  Center  for  possible  the  letter  which  may  be  the  binding 
Homeless  Men.         tie  which  holds  a  man  steady  when  in  lonely 

and  strenuous  circumstances.  One  of  unusual 
and  very  enjoyable  features  of  the  past  two  winters  has  been  the 
entertainments  given  free  by  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau  com- 
panies. The  auditorium,  of  course,  could  not  hold  half  the  eager 
crowd.  Concerts  were  also  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kansas 
City  Musical  Club,  the  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music,  by  the 
Mendelssohn  Quartet,  the  Vested  Choir  of  the  Institutional  Church, 
and  many  soloists  and  readers. 


Free  Shower  Bath  in  the  Street 


"Another  service  which  the  Helping  Hand  was  able  to  extend 
to  the  lodger  in  its  district  was  the  free  shower  bath.  The  Board 
of  Welfare  survey  showed  a  capacity  of  3,282 
Few  Lodging  lodgers  in  the  forty-eight  houses,  twenty-seven 
House  Baths,  houses  with  a  capacity  of  1,197  having  no  bath- 
ing facilities  whatever.  It  showed  a  total  of  fifty- 
two  baths ;  twenty-four  were  tubs  and  twenty-eight  were  showers, 
and  twenty-four  of  those  showers  were  in  the  Helping  Hand. 

"(  Hitside  the  main  building  of  the  institution  is  an  ice  water 
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bubble  fountain.  The  ice— from  600  to  800  pounds  a  day— is  pro- 
vided by  the  young  people's  societies  of  the 
A  Cool  Drink  churches.  This  is  the  only  place  where  water 
for  the  Crowds.  may  be  obtained  free  in  the  north  part  of 
town.  Lodging  houses  only  provide  for  their 
paid  lodgers,  restaurants  only  with  meals,  saloons  only  with  drinks, 
and  hundreds  of  men  have  been  driven  to  saloons  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  summer's  heat  who  craved  only  water.     On  hot  days 


"Waiting  for  a  Cool  Drink." 

thirty  or  forty  men  have  been  in  the  line  waiting  for  a  chance  at 
the  fountain,  and  on  one  day  a  partial  count  and  estimate  showed 
that  about  5,000  drank  there.  These  fountains  should  be  installed 
all  over  the  downtown  district. 


"There  are  very  few  bath  tubs  in  the  residence  district  near- 
est the  Helping  Hand.    Great  numbers  of  children  are  found  here 

who  have  no  means  of  taking  a  bath.  The  street 
Shower  Bath  shower  bath  which  can  be  attached  to  a  number 
in  the  Street,    of  different  fire  plugs  in  an  afternoon  and  can 

be  taken  from  one  neighborhood  to  another  on 
hot  days  adds  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren." 
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THE  BAWDY  HOUSES. 

The  forty-seven  bawdy  houses  in  the  Northwest  District  har- 
bor 248  "girls."  Their  patrons  pay  from  $5  to  25  cents  each 
"visit."  The  higher  priced  houses  are  luxuriously  furnished  and 
equipped,  and  have  from  three  to  eight  servants.  In  one  house 
the  investigator  was  in  the  room  of  a  girl  when  she  rushed  in  and 
said:  "Say,  mister,  don't  you  touch  my  diamonds."  The  inves- 
tigator had  not  seen  them,  and  asked  where  they 
The  "Tinsel"  were.  The  girl  opened  a  jewel  case  on  the  dresser 
Life.  and  drew  forth  a  string  of  diamonds  as  long  as  a 

rosary  and  as  beautiful  as  daylight.  In  another 
house  one  girl  was  finishing  an  oil  painting  of  a  bunch  of  roses 
that  looked  as  though  they  only  needed  a  zephyr  of  air  from  the 
large  lace-curtained  windows  to  stir  the  perfume  they  suggested. 

In  other  houses  were  found  girls  working  on  embroidery  pat- 
terns, playing  on  musical  instruments  and  reading  novels. 

The  larger  houses  have  a  room  fitted  up  as  a  dance  hall  to  be 
used  by  their  "customers."  These  dance  halls  have  not  been  used 
very  extensively  since  the  Police  Department  closed  them  and  or- 
dered out  the  electric  pianos. 

Several  of  the  "landladies"  in  charge  of  these  houses  com- 
plained about  the  depression  in  "business"  since  the  police  had  for- 
bidden them  to  run  their  dance  halls  and  pianos,  and  to  sell  beer, 
wine  and  whiskey.  As  one  woman  expressed  it :  "Business  is  all 
shot  to  pieces  since  these  police  commissioners  have  butted  in,  but 
I  have  a  tip  that  there  will  be  new  police  commissioners  in  office 
soon  who  will  let  us  go  back  to  the  fine  system,  and  then  we  can 
run  wide  open  again.  I  would  make  more  money  by  paying  a 
big  fine  every  month  as  a  license  fee  and  be  free  from  police  inter- 
ference than  to  run  the  way  I  am  doing  now.  If  the  city  author- 
ities would  establish  heavy  fines  for  the  sporting  houses,  they  would 
put  the  cheap,  low  dives  out  of  the  business  and  then  the  rest  of 
us  could  run  respectable  houses.  I  own  this  property  and  I  could 
make  enough  profit  by  selling  drinks  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
of  my  house.  Then  all  the  money  I  get  from  the  girls  would  be 
clear  velvet.  The  furniture  and  decorations  in  this  house  cost  me 
more  than  $18,000,  and  you  can  see  I  have  a  nice  place.  With 
such  surroundings,  and  that  polished  waxed  floor  in  the  dance  hall 
with  its  large  mirrors  and  bright  electric  lights  and  music,  the  girls 
can  surely  get  the  coin  from  every  man  and  boy  who  enters  my 
door.  If  the  police  will  let  us  sell  drinks  and  run  the  dance  hall 
I  will  willingly  pay  as  large  a  fine  as  any  one  in  the  city,  because 
I  will  surely  get  mine." 

In  an  interview  with  two  girls,  the  investigator  learned  that 
one  of  them  had  received  seventeen  "visitors"  the  day  previous 
and  the  other  had  twelve.  The  girls  in  this  class  of  nouses  pay 
from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  a  week  for  board  and  room. 
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On  the  streets  these  girls  dress  as  modestly  and  their  con- 
duct is  usually  as  decorous  as  the  ordinary  women  in  our  shopping 
district.  They  pay  higher  prices  for  their  clothing  than  any  other 
class  of  women.  Everybody  who  sells  them  anything  charges  an 
extra  price.  They  are  common  prey  for  landlords,  tradesmen,  mer- 
chants and  peddlers.  Everyone  tries  to  bleed  them.  It  has  been 
said  in  other  cities  that  the  police  and  politicians  graft  on  them 
under  the  fine  system,  now  abolished  here. 

The  foregoing  statements  present  the  bright  side  of  the  life  of 
the  prostitutes  in  the  North  End.    But  these  poor  deluded  creatures 
do  not  remain  long  in  health  or  prosperity.  They 
The  Darker      soon  sink  to  the  most  inferior  and  corrupt  strata 
Side.  of  society.     They  become  procuresses  of  "new 

girls,"  to  be  exploited  by  the  men  who  control  them, 
or  they  become  inmates  of  the  cheaper  houses  where  they  practice 
the  most  disgusting  and  loathsome  actions  the  minds  of  degenerate 
men  and  women  can  conceive. 

The  credulity  of  young  and  unsophisticated  girls  is  played  upon 
by  procurers,  to  induce  them  to  become  "professional  sports,"  and 
enjoy  the  seeming  life  of  ease  and  luxury  they  are 
Procurers,    reputed  to  possess. 

The  "street  walkers,"  so  prevalent  on  our  streets 
during  the  day  time  as  well  as  the  night,  are  sometimes  graduates 
from  bawdy  houses  and  sometimes  they  are  trying  to  obtain  enough 
money  to  open  a  house  of  their  own  and  exploit  other  girls.  Some 
street  walkers  have  never  been  in  a  regular  bawdy  house,  but  they 
live  in  rooms  or  homes  in  the  residence  districts  and  use  downtown 
rooming  houses  or  assignation  houses  for  their  "trade."  Frequently 
there  will  be  found  women  of  this  class  who  look  upon  their  conduct 
as  a  legitimate  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  pimps.  The  following  municipal  court  incident  illustrates  this 
state  of  mind:  Two  women  were  brought  before  the  court,  one  of 
whom  was  charged  with  assaulting  the  other.  When  the  one  charged 
was  asked  what  she  had  to  say  in  reply  to  the  complaint,  she  said  : 
"Well,  Judge,  Your  Honor,  I  was  working  on  my  regular  beat  last 
night  and  had  a  trade  all  worked  up  for  fifty  cents,  when  this  hussy 
came  along  and  tried  to  take  him  away  for  a  quarter ;  then  I  flew  into 
her  and  beat  her  up.  Now,  Judge,  you  believe  in  fair  play  and  how 
can  you  expect  us  to  make  a  living,  with  a  scab  like  that  coming 
around  cutting  prices?  I  struck  her  in  self-defense."  The  man  in 
the  case  was  not  in  court. 

The  girls  who  are  treated  as  merchandise  in  this  traffic  are  the 
daughters  of  parents  who  one  time  entertained  the  hope  that  their 
children  would  become  useful  and  respected  members 
Traffic  in      of  society.    Very  few  girls  engaged  in  this  demoraliz- 
Girls.  ing  and  nefarious  occupation  are  acting  on  their  own 

initiative.   Nearly  every  one  of  them  is  being  exploited 

by  a  pimp. 
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One  of  the  methods  employed  by  procurers  to  obtain  "new 
girls"  for  this  fiendish  traffic  is  told  of  in  the  following  account  of 
a  case  tried  before  Judge  Burney,  in  the  North  Side  Municipal  Court: 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith  was  arrested  at  1208  McGee  St.,  and  booked  for 
investigation.  At  the  trial,  the  evidence  showed  that  Smith  had 
engaged  several  girls  to  act  as  "housekeeper"  and  "wife"  for  him. 
These  girls  were  attracted  by  the  following  "want  ad,"  which  ap- 
peared daily  in  the  Kansas  City  Post : 

WANTED. 

Wanted — Female  Help. 

A  middleaged,  well-to-do  gentleman  wants  lady 
housekeeper;  not  over  35  years  of  age;  one  who  is 
willing  to  go  to  Denver.    Call  at  1208  McGee. 

The  testimony  of  two  employees  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
also  showed  that  Smith  had  engaged  other  girls  in  Omaha  and 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Sioux  City  and  Wahoo, 
Iowa.    Smith  was  fined  $100.00  and  sent  to  the  Farm. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  said  editorially,  June  20,  1913,  in  regard 
to  this  case:  "The  facts  of  that  white  slave  case  were  these:  The 
welfare  authorities  had  received  information  that  the  disorderly 
houses  in  Denver  were  to  be  repopulated,  and  that  procurers  were 
after  women  in  Kansas  City.  Miss  Lois  Cornforth  and  Mrs.  Nan 
Willison  Sperry,  social  workers  employed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  were  sent  separately  on  Wednesday  to  a  house  on  McGee 
street  to  answer  an  advertisement  for  a  housekeeper.  The  suspicion 
that  the  man  who  had  advertised  was  a  white  slaver  was  confirmed. 
He  frankly  tried  to  employ  the  welfare  workers  for  immoral  pur- 
poses.   They  had  him  arrested." 

The  incentive  used  by  procurers  to  induce  girls  to  enter  the 
underworld  is  greed  rather  than  lust.  These  men  and  women  freely 
lie  to  the  girls.  After  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
The  Bait,  the  young  lady  and  learning  her  ambitions  and  hopes, 
they  fit  their  lies  to  the  case.  The  men  make  love  to 
her,  promise  her  money,  prosperity,  and  success  in  any  line  she 
wants  to  follow.  After  taking  advantage  of  her,  they  scare  her  with 
threats  and  brutal  treatment,  tell  her  more  lies,  give  her  intoxicating 
liquors  and  teach  her  the  fascination  of  drugs.  They  tell  her  there 
is  no  chance  for  her  to  live  right,  now  that  she  has  fallen,  and  that 
she  might  as  well  be  a  good  sport  and  be  game.  They  also  tell  her 
that  there  is  money  and  a  good  time  in  being  a  "Good  Indian."  They 
manage  to  get  her  to  do  what  her  own  conscience  disapproves  of, 
and  they  then  make  money  off  of  her  ignorance  and  errors. 

The  women  procurers  frequently  get  these  girls  heavily  in  debt 
to  them  and  hold  their  clothes  and  valuables  for  security  while  they 
lead  the  girls  deeper  into  the  mire. 

Advertisements  in  the  publications  of  cheap  matrimonial  agen- 
cies are  used  by  procurers  to  lure  girls  from  their  country  homes 
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or  from  one  city  to  another.  The  case  of  Grace 
Matrimonial  Lamm,  reported  in  The  Kansas  City  Star,  illus- 
Agencies.  trates  an  unusual  result.    She  escaped  from  the 

trap  set  for  her.  This  report  is  not  an  extract 
from  a  dime  novel,  but  it  is  an  account  of  facts  and  events  occurring 
in  this  city. 

"The  promise  of  marriage  to  a  man  whom  she  fancied  she 
loved  and  who  professed  love  for  her  caused  Grace  Lamm,  23  years 
old,  to  leave  her  parents,  brothers  and  sister  in  Lucas,  Iowa,  and 
come  to  Kansas  City  the  latter  part  of  June,  1913.  The  man  sent 
her  money  for  transportation.  He  met  her  at  the  depot  in  a  big 
motor  car  and  his  first  words  were  of  love.  With  him  in  the  car 
was  another  couple. 

But  instead  of  going  to  their  future  home  near  Twenty-seventh 
and  Campbell  streets,  where  the  man  said  he  had  furnished  a  new 
house,  they  drove  to  320  West  Sixth  Street,  according  to  Grace's 
story.  The  other  woman  in  the  car  insisted  on  her  taking  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  the  front  room  on  the  second  floor.  Grace  said 
she  didn't  like  it,  but  couldn't  help  herself.  The  man  and  Daisy 
Long  hid  her  trunk  and  suitcase  containing  all  her  clothing.  The 
man,  Ed  Maher,  having  no  further  interest  in  the  girl,  and  having 
earned  his  $200  in  bringing  her  to  the  house,  left. 

"Grace  recognized  the  character  of  the  house  and  decided  to 
leave.  She  awoke  early  next  morning  before  the  occupants  of  the 
house  had  arisen  and  stole  away.  She  walked  from  the  bawdy  house 
to  police  headquarters,  scantily  clad,  and  told  her  story.  The  arrest 
of  Maher  followed  and  a  charge  of  violating  the  Mann  White  Slave 
Act  made  against  him.  He  is  held  for  trial  before  a  federal  jury 
November  4. 

"The  information  furnished  by  Grace  caused  the  arrest  of  Daisy 
Long,  the  landlady,  or  madam,  of  the  bawdy  house,  and  she  was 
charged  with  conspiracy  in  the  same  case. 

"At  the  preliminary  trial  July  30,  in  the  United  States  marshal's 
office,  Roy  Thompson,  United  States  Commissioner,  bound  Daisy 
Long  over  for  trial  before  the  federal  jury  and  fixed  her  bond  at 
$2,000." 

The  house  at  320  West  Sixth  Street  contains  sixteen  rooms. 
Eleven  of  these  rooms  are  used  as  bedrooms. 

Daisy  Long  pays  a  brewery  company  $150.00  a  month  rent  for 
the  house. 

High  Rents. 

Five  bawdy  houses  containing  84  rooms  are  operated  by  the 
owners  of  the  property. 

The  average  rent  for  42  bawdy  houses  is  $115  per  month  each. 

There  are  3  houses  paying  $200  per  month. 

There  are  2  houses  paying    175  per  month. 

There  are  5  houses  paying    150  per  month. 

There  are  3  houses  paying   135  per  month. 
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There  are  4  houses  paying  125  per  month. 
There  are  11  houses  paying    100  per  month. 

The  total  number  of  rooms  in  42  houses  is  525  and  the  total 
monthly  rental  is  $4,832.00.  The  average  rental  per  room  is  $9.24 
per  month. 

SALOONS. 

The  so-called  "Wet  block"  is  located  in  this  district  at  Ninth 
street  and  State  Line.   Of  the  twenty-four  buildings  in  the  block  on 

West  Ninth  Street  east  of  the  State  Line  be- 
The  "Wet  Block."    tween  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 

City,  Kansas,  thirteen  contain  saloons.  This 
block  draws  its  customers  from  prohibition  Kansas  and  from  the 
packing  house  laborers,  for  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  packing  house 
district. 

Because  of  the  number  of  disturbances  in  this  block,  the  Police 
Commissioners  made  an  investigation  in  the  year  1910,  and  ended 
by  reducing  the  number  of  saloons  from  twenty-three  to  thirteen 
and  putting  all  the  survivors  under  "good  behavior"  orders.  So  the 
former  "Wettest  Block"  now  has  become  simply  "a  wet  block," 
passing  from  the  fame  of  "23"  to  the  suspicious  fame  of  "13." 

The  custom  of  packing  house  employees  having  their  pay  checks 
cashed  in  these  saloons  leads  to  increased  sales  of  liquor.  During 
the  summer  months  some  of  these  saloons  sell  sixty  barrels  of  beer 
a  week  each. 

The  "wettest  block'  in  the  city  is  on  Union  Avenue  opposite  the 
Union  Depot.    Here  there  are  23  saloons,  5  labor  agencies,  two 

hotels,  8  rooming  houses,  6  restaurants,  2 
The  "Wettest  Block."  drug  stores,  some  other  small  stores,  and 

a  penny  arcade  with  an  electric  piano. 
The  patronage  of  the  23  saloons  consists  chiefly  of  non-residents; 
people  passing  through  the  city  or  coming  here  to  trade  or  visit. 

CRIME  AND  MISERY. 

There  are  more  arrests  made  in  the  above  block  than  in  any 
other  block  in  the  city.  The  following  table  was  compiled  from  the 
daily  record  of  arrests  of  the  past  year  at  the  Mulberry 
Arrests.  Street  Police  Station.  This  tabulation  shows  a  large 
number  of  persons  arrested  for  "safe  keeping."  These 
were  "drunks"  picked  up  and  put  in  the  cage  to  sleep  off  their  in- 
toxication, and  when  they  became  sober  they  were  released  without 
appearing  before  the  court : 

ARRESTS  IN  THE  WETTEST  BLOCK. 

NATIONALITY.  NO.  OF  PERSONS. 

United  States  1,141 

Ireland   51 

Mexico   39 

Germany   33 

Austria.  .   25 
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Russia   17 

England   12 

Canada   11 

Italy   10 

Sweden   7 

Scotland   6 

Denmark   4 

Greece   3 

Poland   3 

Holland   2 

Bohemia   2 

France   2 

Japan   2 

Switzerland   1 


The  Wettest  Block. 


Armenia   1 

Prussia.   1 

Brazil   1 

South  Wales   1 


Total  arrests  1,375 

OFFENSES  WHICH  CAUSED  ARREST  IN  "WETTEST  BLOCK." 

OFFENSES.  NO.  OF  PERSONS. 

Safe  keeping,  account  intoxication   717 

Investigation   289 

Vagrancy   99 

Disturbing  the  peace   71 

Drunk  and  disturbing  the  peace   37 

Runaway  boy   32 

Violating  traffic  ordinance   28 

Demented   27 

Occupying  room  for  immoral  purposes   9 

Soliciting  on  street   9 

Runaway  girl   8 

No  license  tag   7 
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Maintaining  a  nuisance   6 

Doing  business  without  a  license   5 

Gambling   4 

Careless  driving   4 

Exposing  person   3 

Using  mails  to  defraud   2 

Swindling   2 

All  other  offenses   17 


Total  arrests  1,375 


The  total  number  of  arrests  in  the  district  during  the  past  year 
was  13,501,  or  1.03  arrests  for  each  of  the  12,103  persons  living  in 
the  district.  This,  however,  does  not  indicate  the 
Residence  of  general  population  of  the  district  to  be  criminals, 
Offenders.  for  most  of  the  persons  arrested  were  "hoboes"  or 
"floaters."  The  places  of  residence  of  365  of  those 
arrested  in  the  "wettest  block"  were  recorded  as  being  in  Kansas 
City  and  1,010  outside  of  the  city.  It  is  the  portion  of  the  city 
nearest  the  terminals  of  transportation — steam,  water  and  electricity 
— and  is  the  haven  of  the  floating  population. 

The  Northwest  District  is  the  worst  in  the  city  for  vice,  crime, 
vagrancy,  juvenile  delinquency,  the  social  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst 
for  bad  housing  conditions.  Lawlessness  is  more 
Contiguous  abundant  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  city.  Of  the 
to  Misery.  31,271  arrests  made  last  year  in  the  58  square  miles 
of  the  entire  city's  area,  13,501  were  made  in  the  4 
square  miles  area  of  this  district.  That  is,  43  per  cent  of  all  the 
arrests  were  made  in  6  per  cent  of  the  territory.  The  parole  depart- 
ment records  show  1,469  court  convictions  for  the  past  year  in  this 
dictrict,  and  167  persons  were  on  parole  who  resided  here.  On 
account  of  the  transitory  character  of  the  men  on  parole  in  this 
section,  this  method  of  correction  is  not  as  successful  here  as  it  is 
in  the  residence  portions  of  the  city. 

The  lodging  house  district,  with  its  four  thousand  homeless  men, 
occupies  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  forty-seven  bawdy  houses 
discussed  above. 

There  are  616  saloons  in  Kansas  City.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  these  are  located  in  this  4  square  miles  area ;  or  in 
other  words,  31  per  cent  of  all  the  saloons  are  in  6  per  cent  of  the 
territory.  There  are  practically  no  churches,  nor  schools  and  few 
other  socializing  agencies. 

The  facts  outlined  above  comprise  an  accumulation  of  anti- 
social conditions  unparalelled  in  any  other  section  of  the  city.  The 
entire  district  is  a  plague  spot,  which  to  correct,  will  require  heroic 
measures,  fearlessly  and  faithfully  administered  through  a  long 
period  of  time. 


NORTH  SIDE  DISTRICT. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Eighth  Street,,  on  the 
east  by  Highland,  on  the  north  by  the  river  and  on  the  west  by 
Locust  Street.  The  area  is  two  square  miles,  much  of  the  land 
being  taken  up  by  railroads,  mills  and  factories.  All  of  the  land  is 
below  the  level  of  Eighth  Street  and  is  cut  by  three  irregular 
ravines,  Belvedere  between  Troost  and  Forest,  and  another  section 
between  Tracy  and  Lydia,  where  Lydia  Avenue  is  about  50  feet 
below  Independence  Ave.  The  largest  depression  is  Hick's  Hollow 
at  the  rear  of  Mercy  Hospital.  These  hollows  are  not  paved, 
neither  are  Third  and  Fourth  Streets  nor  Linden  and  Laurel. 

POPULATION. 


Total  population  14,710 

Male   8,075 

Female   6,635 

Native  white,  native  parentage  . .   4,524 

Native  white,  foreign  or  mixed  parentage    3,269 

Foreign  born  white   3,520 

Negro  ;.   3,392 

Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese   5 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE. 

Born  in  Austria   47 

Belgium   87 

Canada   57 

Denmark   19 

England   86 

Germany   257 

Greece   24 

Hungary   13 

Ireland   137 

Italy  1,773 

Russia   803 

Scotland   23 

Sweden   28 

Switzerland   12 

Other  foreign  countries   154 

MALES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Total  number   5,398 

Native  white — native  parentage   1,760 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage   489 

Foreign-born  white   1,705 

Naturalized   698 

Negro   1,429 

ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  number  10  years  old  and  over  11,903 

Number  illiterate   1,352 
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Illiterate  males  of  voting  age.  . 
Total  number  6  to  20  years,  inclusive 
Number  attending  school... 


584 

3,574 
2,761 


North  Side  District. 

DWELLINGS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Dwellings,  number   2  116 

Families,  number   3  370 

The  people  of  this  district  have  diversified  language,  customs 
and  religions. 

There  are  two  Protestant  churches  for  white  people  in  the  dis- 
trict, having  a  membership  of  408  and  29  respectively. 
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THE  ITALIANS. 

There  are  1,773  foreign  born  Italians  and  about  2,000  native 
born  in  this  district.  Probably  95  per  cent  of  them  are  Catholics 
and  attend  the  Holy  Rosary  Church  in  the  center  of  the  district. 
For  the  most  part  their  children  attend  the  public  school,  the  greater 
number  going  to  the  Karnes.  The  Washington  has  its  share  and 
the  Emerson  quite  a  sprinkling.  The  two  parochial  schools,  the 
Holy  Rosary  and  the  St.  John's,  are  patronized  by  the  younger 
children.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  are  found  in  the  High  Schools 
at  any  one  time.    The  Italians  are  a  thrifty  people.    All  ranks  of 

life  are  represented  in  their  colony  and  the 
Retarded  people  are  able  to  carry  on  business  transac- 

Americanization.     tions  through  their  own  banker  and  lawyer,  to 

patronize  their  own  physicians,  druggists  and 
merchants  or  shop-keepers,  and  to  subscribe  for  papers  printed  in 
their  own  language.  They  also  have  the  care  and  ministrations  of 
their  own  priests.  The  majority  are  unskilled  laborers  and  hucks- 
ters, but  the  number  of  artisans  is  increasing.  This  living  in  a 
colony,  of  course,  lessens  the  neccessity  for  acquiring  our  language 
quickly,  and  helps  them  to  cling  to  their  own  customs.  Besides,  our 
language  is  so  different  from  theirs  that  it  is  very  hard  to  acquire 
it  and  our  institutions  and  methods  of  administering  public  affairs 
differ  so  greatly  from  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  that  to  get  true 
ideas  of  American  life  is  difficult.  To  make  hardships  harder,  their 
environment  is  changed  from  the  peaceful  life  of  the  country  and 
small  town  to  the  turmoil  of  a  very  conjested  part  of  our  city.  The 
majority  worked  on  farms  at  home  and  this  accounts  for  their 
having  no  trade.  Although  they  practised  great  frugality,  they  were 
not  able  to  save  enough  to  become  farmers  here,  the  work  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted.  But  their  lessons  in  frugality  stand  them  in 
good  play,  as  their  American  employers  are  usually  afflicted  with 
conscientious  scruples  against  paying  them  the  same  wages  they 
pay  American  citizens.  Since  the  unskilled  American  laborer  is 
not  over-paid,  it  follows  that  the  Italian  is  underpaid.  $1.35  and 
$1.10  per  day  is  all  they  get  in  some  occupations  where  they  work 
by  gangs  composed  of  men  who  do  not  know  our  language.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  we  now  blame  him  for  crowding  his  large  family 
into  the  small,  unhealthful  rooms  of  a  North  End  tenement,  for 
living  below  our  standard,  and  for  allowing  his  boys  to  evade  the 
school  laws  in  order  to  earn  money  and  his  girls  to  do  the  same  to 
help  at  home.  It  is  true  that  many  Italians  have  little  or  no  school 
education  themselves  and  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  need  of 
it  for  children  who  must  later  compete  with  Americans  in  earning 
a  living. 

In  spite  of  small  dwellings  in  the  old  country,  their  out-door 
life  in  a  mild  climate,  together  with  their  exceedingly  high  standard 
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of  morality,  has  given  them  rugged  constitutions  to 
A  Rugged  transmit  to  their  children,  who  thrive  on  a  simple  diet 
People.        and  are  chubby  and  rosy-cheeked  and  more  healthful 

than  others  in  the  same  insanitary  portion  of  our  city. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  another  generation,  living  in 
tenements  with  rear  houses  and  barns  on  the  end  of  the  lot,  can 
keep  vigorous  and  strong.  If  we  wish  them  to  maintain  their  present 
standard  of  efficiency,  we  must  enact  and  enforce  better  housing 
and  sanitary  laws  and  give  these  laborers  an  adequate  wage. 


Tenements  in  "Little  Italy." 

In  the  North  Side  District  there  are  23  factories  and  mills,, 
employing  all  the  way  from  1  to  75  laborers  and  making  everything 
from  patent  medicine,  ice  cream,  flour  and  other  food 
Industrial.  to  such  useful  articles  as  paper,  wooden  boxes  and 
agricultural  implements. 

The  number  of  residents  in  the  district  working  in  factories 
seems  to  have  little  connection  with  the  number  employed  in  these 
places,  for  the  American  women  and  girls  often  work  in  factories 
outside  the  district.  Negroes  are  to  be  counted  out  of  factory  work, 
excepting  the  few  in  the  packing  house,  and  Italian  women  and 
girls  rarely  work  outside  their  homes,  and  the  men  generally  work 
in  gangs  where  a  knowledge  of  our  language  is  not  needed.  Or  if 
they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English,  they  are  no  longer 
laborers  but  hucksters  or  small  proprietors  or  mechanics. 

There  are  no  parasites  among  the  Italians.  All  work.  If  the 
laborer  imagines  that  he  can  pick  up  gold  in  the  streets  of  America, 
he  soon  finds  that  he  cannot,  and  uncomplainingly 
An  Industrious  earns  a  bare  subsistance  for  his  large  family  by 
People.  the  most  strenuous  exertion.    I  lis  wife  is  thrifty 

and   contented.     She  works  hard.     Her  one 
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recreation  and  extravangence  consists  in  crocheting  lace — some- 
times to  the  detriment  of  her  housekeeping.  However,  there  is  more 
disorder  than  real  uncleanliness  in  the  Italian  home.  The  Italian 
wife  never  seems  to  envy  more  prosperous  and  better  dressed 
neighbors.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  religious  scruples, 
divorces,  separations  and  desertions  are  rare  occurrences. 

The  home  life  of  the  Italian  is  not  always  as  happy  as  it  should 
be.  The  household  duties  for  a  large  family  keep  the  mother  con- 
stantly at  home  where  she  remains  Italian  in  cus- 
Home  Life.  toms,  ideas  and  in  language.  Her  children  in  school 
and  on  the  street  learn  another  language  and  other 
.wa^s.  They  act  as  her  guide  and  as  her  interpreter  and  come  to 
think  themselves  much  wiser  than  she.  This  is  tragic.  The  larger 
boys,  in  particular,  often  look  upon  both  parents  as  old-fashioned, 
hence  they  do  not  heed  their  advice.  Besides  this,  cramped  quar- 
ters cause  the  boys  and  sometimes  the  men  to  seek  pleasure  away 
from  home — in  the  pool  hall  or  the  saloon — simply  because  there  is 
no  better  place  for  them  to  go.  Then,  too,  parents  in  their  hard 
struggle  to  support  a  large  family,  allow  little  lads,  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  to  earn  thirty  or  forty  cents  a  day  selling  papers  on  the 
street,  a  calling  not  only  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  but  extra 
hazardous  to  morals.  Idle  time  is  employed  in  using  bad  language, 
fighting  with  competitors,  tormenting  new  comers  in  the  profession, 
or  in  inventing  tales  which  will  draw  nickles  instead  of  pennies 
from  patrons.  In  fact,  street  trades  wholly  unfit  boys  for  an  occu- 
pation of  skill  or  dignity  in  after  life.  Very  young  boys  are  hired 
out  to  hucksters  to  ride  on  their  wagons  all  day,  for  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  per  day.  Robbed  of  play  and  of  childish  sport 
during  vacation,  these  children  often  return  to  school  stolid  and 
sullen  in  the  fall.  A  vocational  or  trade  school  would  be  of  great 
assistance  here.  Both  parents  and  children  would  appreciate  this 
as  the  majority  do  not  care  for  a  literary  education. 

At  present  there  are  two  parochial  and  four  public  schools  in 
the  district,  the  total  enrollment  being  2,761.  520  of  these  are  in 
the  colored  public  school,  1,841  in  the  white  public 
Educational,  school  and  400  in  the  parochial  schools.  Of  the 
1,841  pupils  in  the  Karnes,  Washington  and  Emer- 
son, 1,022  are  Italians,  537  Jews  and  292  are  Americans,  including 
a  few  having  Irish,  English,  German  or  Swedish  parents. 

If  we  have  an  "Italian  problem,"  it  is  how  to  overcome  ignor- 
ance. The  schools  will  do  that  for  the  children,  but  it  educates  them 
away  from  their  parents ;  hence,  the  parents  must  be  educated,  too, 
by  night  school,  by  libraries,  by  public  lectures,  illustrated  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  understand  but  little  English.  In  New  York 
classes  in  Italian  have  been  opened  for  children,  for  by  teaching 
boys  and  girls  the  beautiful  Italian  language,  a  new  respect  grows 
for  the  parent  who  knew  the  language  so  well. 
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In  our  city,  we  need  an  agency  which  will  help  the  parents  to 
learn  our  ways,  and  in  turn  will  help  them  to  teach  us  their  ideas 

of  thrift,  of  close  supervision  of  young  people  and 
Social  other  wholesome  lessons.    This  same  agency — a 

Settlement  college  settlement  or  educational  institute — should 
Work  Needed,   provide  social  life  for  the  whole  community.  The 

men  often  belong  to  lodges  which  have  a  good 
meeting  place  in  the  Holy  Rosary  Hall.  A  number  of  young  men 
belong  to  the  Italian  Progressive  Club.  This  club  maintains  a 
gymnasium  and  a  reading  room  open  every  evening.  Two  young 
people's  clubs  meet  at  the  Karnes  School.  But  these  places  are 
inadequate. 

The  Italians  themselves  are  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  social 
center  as  was  plainly  shown  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1912, 
when  following  a  course  of  lectures  on  public  health,  the  rights  of 
citizens,  etc.,  the  whole  community  petitioned  the  Board  of  Educa- 


The  Pool  in  Washington  Square. 

tion  for  a  new  school  house  equipped  for  social  work.  They  ended 
by  stating  that  the  Italian  vote  would  be  for  the  school  bonds, 
provided  they  should  have  a  new  and  finely  equipped  building. 
Americanization  of  one  sort  has  taken  place  rapidly.  A  public 
school  building  will  supplement,  but  cannot  take  the  place  of  a 
social  settlement  which  should  be  undenominational  in  character  in 
order  to  reach  all  people. 

Through  the  influence  of  a  settlement,  they  will  develop  less 
love  for  accumulating  money  and  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part 

of  parents  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  keep  their 
Making  children  in  school.    They  will  learn  that  the  good 

Good  Citizens,    name  of  Italy  does  not  demand  that  they  refuse 

evidence  against  the  few  criminals  among  them, 
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but  rather  that  they  show  themselves  good  citizens  by  delivering 
these  outlaws  to  justice.  They  will  learn  that  health  demands  more 
sanitary  surroundings  than  they  now  have  and  a  greater  degree  of 
cleanliness. 

If  "going  to  America"  has  become  one  of  the  leading  Italian 
occupations,  then  cultivating  the  talents  of  the  "most  gifted"  people 
of  Europe  should  become  a  leading  American  occupation;  giving 
children  of  ditch  diggers  and  track  layers  a  chance  to  develop  their 
full  possibilities  is  a  business  enterprise  worthy  the  consideration 
of  patriotic  Americans,  since  we  as  a  nation  are  woefully  lacking  in 
the  art  and  music  instinct,  in  which  they  are  known  to  excel. 

THE  NEGROES. 

The  3,392  negroes  of  this  district  are  found  along  Lydia  Ave. 
and  the  section  to  the  east,  they  also  occupy  alley  houses  on  all 
streets,  live  in  all  the  ravines  and  on  sections  of  all  the  streets  in 


Garrison  Square  Park  House — The  Only  Social  Center  in  a  Park. 

the  district.  One  alley  full  of  negro  tenements  is  known  as  Cottage 
Lane.  With  the  exception  of  physicians  and  ministers  no  colored 
men  of  the  professional  class  dwell  here ;  a  few  proprietors,  under- 
takers, barbers  and  restaurant,  rooming  house,  and  pool  hall  keepers 
are  to  be  found  along  Independence  Ave.  A  few  men  own  their 
teams.  The  majority  have  nothing  but  their  hands  with  which  to 
earn  a  living.  Too  often  the  women  supplement  the  men's  wages  by 
working  away  from  home  to  the  neglect  of  their  families.  Because 
of  this,  many  children  fail  to  attend  school  regularly  and  many 
little  girls  are  led  from  the  path  of  virtue  during  the  mother's 
absence.  There  is  a  Day  Nursery  on  Lydia.  It  is  crowded,  but 
many  other  children  ought  to  be  there. 

There  are  4  Baptist,  1  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
and  3  missions  among  the  negroes.  They  have  1,206  members.  There 

are  some  social  features  connected  with  these,  but  not 
Churches,    enough  to  compete  with  saloons  and  pool  halls  and 

dens  of  vice.   There  are  no  fraternal  organizations  for 
the  colored  in  the  North  End. 
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There  is  a  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Union  at  the  Garrison  School 
composed  of  the  most  earnest  colored  people  of  the  district.  They 
not  only  strive  for  self-improvement,  but  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  neighbors  and  their  neighbors'  children. 

Garrison  Square  is  about  to  become  a  social  and  recreational 
center  for  the  negroes  of  the  district.    Last  summer  a  supei visor 

for  the  playground  was  sent  there  for  the  month  of 
New  Club  August.  But  the  place  was  unadorned  and  unattrac- 
House.  tive.    Now  the  Park  Board  is  erecting  a  Club  Houst, 

which  is  to  contain  an  auditorium,  reading  and  club 
rooms,  shower  baths  and  a  gymnasium.  Since  the  absence  of  bath 
tubs  in  the  homes  is  universal  and  since  there  is  such  a  dearth  of 
wholesome  recreation  for  the  colored  people  of  this  part  of  the 
city,  it  is  a  great  boon  to  them.  It  will  become  both  an  intellectual 
and  a  recreational  center. 

The  problems  to  be  worked  out  here  are  manifold,  the  inculca- 
tion of  habits  of  thrift,  of  respect  for  the  marriage  tie,  the  housing 

of  young  people,  coming  from  moral  homes  in  country 
Problems.     towns  away  from  the  gangs  they  meet  in  the  boarding 

houses  and  tenements,  and  the  building  up  of  the  new 
social  center.  Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  is  how  to  help  the  self- 
respecting  colored  man  to  find  a  fit  habitation  at  reasonable  rent, 
or  reasonable  purchase  price. 

RUSSIANS. 

There  are  about  2,000  foreign  and  native  born  Russians  in 
this  district.  They  are  thrifty  like  the  Italians.  Many  become 
hucksters,  more  are  merchants ;  the  laborers  have,  as  a  rule,  some 
good  trade.  They  are  shoemakers,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
etc.  They  hold  the  Jewish  faith  and  have  a  synagogue  on  Admiral 
Boulevard  and  Tracy.  Their  children  all  attend  the  public  schools, 
the  Washington  and  the  Emerson.  Besides  this  they  patronize  the 
night  schools  at  the  Central  High  School  and  at  the  Jewish  Educa- 
tional Institute.  Many  boys  and  girls  attend  the  high  school,  as 
Jewish  parents  are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children.  Contrary  to  the  Italian  custom,  girls  work  in  fac- 
tories and  clerk  in  stores — in  some  few  cases  this  causes  them  to 
break  away  from  parental  authority  as  the  boys  do. 

The  Jewish  Educational  Institute  is  their  social  center.  It 
provides  a  night  school,  gymnasium,  reading  room,  kindergarten 
and  playground.  It  gives  the  young  people  a  place  for  dances  and 
other  social  gatherings.  It  offers  concerts  and  lectures  of  the 
highest  type.  In  short,  it  carries  on  the  usual  work  of  a  high  class 
social  settlement. 

Many  Jewish  children  also  attend  clubs  and  classes  at  the 
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Institutional  Church,  which  shows  how  anxious  the  parents  are  for 
their  children  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  improvement. 

They  have  two  synagogues  in  the  district  with  a  membership 
of  about  550.   Others  in  the  district  go  to  synagogues  farther  away. 

DELINQUENCY. 

A  study  of  arrest  cards  for  women  in  this  district  between 
January  and  July  showed  that  24  white  and  117  colored  women  had 

been  arrested.  21  of  the  white  women  were  American, 
Arrests.    2  were  Austrians  and  1  was  Russian;  15  were  arrested 

for  vagrancy  and  street  soliciting  and  7  for  drunkenness. 
56  of  the  colored  women  were  arrested  for  vagrancy  and  soliciting 
on  the  street,  5  for  drunkenness,  56  for  various  charges — fighting, 
stealing,  "talking  back,"  etc. 

Of  the  174  men  who  were  paroled,  11  were  Italians,  7  Russian 
Jews,  45  White  Americans,  107  Negroes,  1  Mexican,  2  Syrian  and 

1  German. 

Paroles.  Of  the  Italians,  two  boys  were  arrested  for  petty 

thefts,  2  others  on  complaint  of  their  parents  for  loafing 
in  pool  halls.  6  Italians  were  arrested  for  wife  beating  and  1  for 
non-support  of  wife  and  child.  The  two  Syrians  were  both  arrested 
for  wife  beating.  The  six  Russians  were  arrested  for  non-support, 
2  for  wife  beating.  Eighteen  white  Americans  were  arrested  for 
non-support,  the  most  of  them  being  drunkards — some  were  de- 
serters ;  13  for  drunkenness  and  disturbing  the  peace;  14  for  charges 
of  petty  theft,  bad  company  and  vagrancy.  Thirty-five  negroes 
were  arrested  for  non-support ;  25  for  stealing ;  23  for  fighting ;  23 
for  drunkenness,  immorality  and  many  other  offenses. 

SOCIAL  CENTERS. 

There  were  67  social  center  meetings  held  in  the  district  last 
year,  not  including  the  mother's  meetings  each  month  at  the  Garri- 
son. Twenty-seven  of  these  were  large  gatherings  to 
General  see  moving  pictures,  to  listen  to  concerts  and  lectures. 
Meetings.  The  four  public  school  buildings  and  the  Holy  Rosary 
Hall  were  used.  Some  of  our  most  public-spirited  cit- 
izens have  addressed  audiences  here,  among  them  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  Judge  McCune,  Judge  Porterfield,  Mr.  L.  A.  Halbert,  Judge 
Bland,  Dr.  DeLamater  and  Mr.  Chas.  Sumner.  There  were  also 
popular  discussions,  in  which  it  was  learned  that  the  citizens  of  the 
North  Side  are  just  as  desirous  for  paved  streets,  efficient  service 
from  the  garbage  wagons  and  for  a  suppression  of  vice  as  are  the 
citizens  of  other  districts.  One  Italian  laborer,  who  was  appointed 
on  a  committee  to  ask  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  new  and  modern 
school  house,  summed  up  this  sentiment  when  he  said :  "We  want 
our  children  to  grow  up  and  be  good  citizens,  too."  The  Board  has 
purchased  the  land  south  of  Washington  Square  for  the  new  build- 
ing, which  they  promise  to  make  suitable  for  night  school,  evening 
clubs,  gymnasium,  reading  room,  etc. 
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The  success  of  the  club  meetings  carried  on  in  the  old-fashioned 
Karnes  school  show  how  such  a  building  will  be  appreciated.  The 
orchestra,  composed  of  boys  14  and  15  years  old,  has  been 
Clubs.      a  great  success.    They  are  indebted  to  the  Ladies  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  and  others  for  second  hand  instruments  and  to 
the  Jenkins  Music  Company  for  repairing  them  at  very  modest  prices. 

The  boys  have  not  only  practiced  in  the  evening,  but  at  the  noon 
hour.  They  first  played  in  public  on  the  afternoon  of  April  19, 
|.  1*  when  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  was 

Or  he  tra      celebrated-    The  Elizabeth  Benton  Chapter  of  the  D. 

c  s  a*  A.  R.  presented  the  school  with  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
Washington.  The  orchestra  responded  with  Yankee  Doodle  and 
America. 

The  Italian  Choral  Club  is  composed  of  graduates  and  ex- 
pupils  of  the  school  as  well  as  several  of  the  teachers.  It  not  only 
gives  the  young  people  a  chance  to  develop  their  musical  ability,  but 
makes  a  pleasant  social  evening.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  both 
principal  and  teachers  has  made  work  at  the  Karnes  a  success. 

The  orchestra  formed  by  the  colored  boys  at  the  Garrison  has 
also  been  a  success.  The  chorus  there  had  to  be  given  up  because 
the  night  school  grew  so  large  that  every  room  hav- 
Colored  ing  electric  lights  had  to  be  used.   The  young  colored 

Orchestra.  men  of  the  neighborhood  "signed  up"  for  a  manual 
training  class  themselves  and  got  it.  That  and  the  lit- 
erary classes  probably  did  as  much  good  as  a  club,  but  another  year 
we  hope  for  both.  Once  a  month  a  picture  show  and  a  lecture  were 
given,  the  best  being  the  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birthday. 

The  attendance  upon  the  manual  training  class  at  the  Washing- 
ton was  also  gratifying,  and  quite  a  number  of  foreign  born  young 
people  struggled  there  with  the  intricacies  of  the  English  language 
three  nights  in  the  week. 

SPECIAL  UPLIFT  WORK. 

Among  other  special  features  of  the  North  Side  work  was  the 
celebration  of  Independence  day  on  Washington  Square.  The  San 
Luige  Band  played  our  national  airs  and  snatches  from 
Fourth      Italian  operas  equally  well.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  and 
of  July.     the  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  both 
spoke  to  the  throngs  on  the  Square,  mostly  Italians. 
The  Park  Board  was  induced  to  provide  music  here  one  even- 
ing a  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  to  place  electric 
lights  on  Garrison  Square  and  to  provide  for  a  playground  super- 
visor the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

A  night  school  was  opened  for  Italians  at  the  Emerson  in  the 
spring  of  1912.    The  next  winter  upon  the  request  of  the  District 
Superintendent  and  some  of  the  residents  of  the 
Night  School.      district,  night  schools  were  opened  in  both  the 
Washington  and  the  Garrison  Schools.    The  man- 
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ual  training  departments  of  each  were  especially  well  attended  and 
indicate  a  need  for  vocational  or  trade  schools. 

"Legal  Suggestions,"  compiled  by  the  Free  Legal  Aid  Depart- 
ment, was  translated  into  Italian  by  Rev.  Charles  Delbecchi  and  was 
published  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  order 
Italian  to  familiarize  the  people  with  our  laws.  We  discov- 

Literature.  ered  that  the  book  was  read  when  a  Probation  Officer 
told  of  a  small  ragged  boy  who  came  to  the  Detention 
Home  to  inform  him  that  his  father  had  died  the  night  before  and 
that  he  wanted  a  widow's  pension  for  his  mother.  He  opened  the 
book  and  pointed  out  the  paragraph. 

The  greater  part  of  the  month  of  December  was  given  to  the 
investigation  of  applicants  to  the  Mayor's  Christmas  Tree  Associa- 
tion, the  Good  Fellows  and  the  Raggedy  Stockings 
Christmas.  Brigade.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  Italian  fami- 
lies received  Mayor's  Christmas  Tree  Baskets,  129 
negro  families  and  75  others  received  Mayor's  Christmas  Tree 
Baskets ;  25  colored  families  and  75  Italians  received  Christmas 
dinners  from  the  Elks.  The  Institutional  Church  sent  out  dinners 
to  fifty  others  besides  gifts  to  about  300  club  members.  The  records 
of  the  Good  Fellows  were  never  completed,  but  a  number  of  people 
received  toys,  clothing  and  other  help.  They  may  have  duplicated 
the  other  work  in  some  cases.  While  a  number  of  widows  and  sick 
persons  needed  aid,  many  others  who  should  be  self-sustaining  took 
their  first  step  toward  beggary.  A  large  number  of  applicants 
evinced  very  unlovely  traits  of  character.  More  might  have  been 
given  to  some,  and  the  list  made  smaller. 

The  results  of  housing  work  done  in  this  district  will  be  re- 
ported elsewhere.  There  is  a  slow  and  gradual  improvement.  Five 
old  tenements  have  been  demolished  by  the  order  of 
Housing.  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings.  The  fire  fiend  has  even 
a  better  record.  Other  buildings  have  been  remodeled, 
and  about  thirty  new  tenements  and  apartment  houses  built.  East 
Third  street  and  Belvedere,  with  its  thirty-six  families  to  one  hydrant 
and  other  plague  spots  remain  unchanged.  The  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality is  still  high  and  the  white  plague  has  an  impregnable  fortress 
from  which  it  scatters  disease  throughout  the  city. 


WEST  SIDE  DISTRICT. 

BOUNDARIES. 

The  district  known  as  the  West  Side  has  the  following  boun- 
daries : 

North— Eighth  street. 

East — Main  street. 

South — Kansas  City  Belt  Railroad. 

West — West  Terrace  Park,  Allen  avenue,  and  railroad  yard. 

The  west  portion  is  hilly,  thus  furnishing  a  ready  excuse  for  the 
lack  of  paved  streets,  inadequate  garbage  collections  and  unsanitary 
houses.  In  a  survey  made  last  year  there  were  found  to  be  twenty- 
five  vaults  not  connected  with  sewers  in  a  small  district  bounded  by 
Twenty-third  street  on  the  north,  Twenty-fourth  on  the  south,  Ter- 
race on  the  west  and  West  Prospect  on  the  east. 

POPULATION. 

The  Thirteenth  census  of  the  United  States,  issued  in  1910, 
shows  the  following  statistics  : 


Total  population   16,018 

Male   8,591 

Female   4,727 

Native  white  parentage   9,595 

Foreign  or  mixed  parentage   3,383 

Negro   1,757 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese   28 

Total  number  voting  age   4,663 

Of  which  524  were  Negro. 

Illiterate  males,  voting  age   117 

Total  number  of  minors,  6-20   3,359 

Total  number  in  school,  6-20   1,625 


From  the  last  two  figures  we  see  there  were  1,734  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  20  out  of  school  during  1910.  This  condition  is  much 
improved  at  present,  as  2,938  children  attended  the  schools  within 
the  district  during  the  past  winter. 

FOREIGN-BORN. 


Austria   34 

Canada   109 

Belgium   11 

Denmark   37 

England   150 

Germany   361 

Greece   26 

Hungary   39 

Ireland   342 

Italy   26 

Russia   88 
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Scotland   51 

Sweden  '[  399 

Switzerland   13 

Others   81 

TotaI  ..1,767 

6  TM3T. 


West  Side  District,  Showing  Location  of  New  Union  Station. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  elementary  schools,  loca- 
tion and  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1912: 

SCHOOL.  LOCATION.  N0.   OF  PUPILS. 

Adams  24th  and  Mercier  505 
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Franklin  14th  and  Washington  707 

Switzer  18th  and  Madison  638 

Webster  17th  and  Wyandotte  468 

Lathrop  12th  and  Central  620 

Total  2,938 

The  last  named  is  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
industrial  school  and  many  new  principles  are  being  worked  out 
here. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Adams  School  has  maintained  night 
classes.  During  the  past  year  an  enrollment  of  140  was  reached, 
of  whom  40  were  Mexicans  and  4  were  Greeks. 

Last  year  two  schools,  the  Adams  and  the  Switzer,  were  open 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  social  centers,  where  moving  pictures 
and  lectures  were  held.  Special  mention  should  be 
Free  Public  made  of  the  Switzer  School,  where  two  boys'  clubs 
Recreation,  were  organized  with  a  membership  in  one  of  14,  in 
the  other  26;  the  one  meeting  once  a  week,  the 
other  three  times.  Both  were  under  supervision  of  a  man.  Part 
of  the  evening  was  spent  in  discussion  of  events  of  current  inter- 
est and  the  remainder  in  the  gymnasium. 

Another  feature  in  the  Switzer  School  is  its  branch  public 
library.  The  library  is  open  to  the  public  four  afternoons  of  each 
week — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Its  average 
monthly  circulation  for  the  past  year  has  been  800,  and  the  circu- 
lation in  the  winter  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  summer.  A  char- 
acteristic thing  about  this  library  is  that  practically  all  the  reading 
is  done  by  children.  The  circulation  among  the  adults  is  very  small. 

CHURCHES. 

The  churches  within  this  district  number  18,  three  of  which 
are  colored.  These  include  practically  all  the  leading  denominations. 
Several  Swedish  Churches,  a  Norwegian  Church,  a  Greek  Catholic 
Church,  and  two  or  three  others  draw  the  larger  per  cent  of  their 
membership  and  congregation  from  the  city  at  large. 

The  church  membership  is  approximately  7,585,  of  which  3,500 
are  Catholics.  The  Protestant  Sunday  School  membership  is  ap- 
proximately 1,290. 

DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist  1,157 

Catholic  3,500 

Congregational   300 

Christian   128 

Episcopal  lr000 

Hellenic  Orthodox   200 

Latter  Day  Saint   160 

Lutheran   694 

Methodist   446 


Total   7,585 
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There  were  in  Kansas  City,  according  to  the  last  census  report, 
2,158  Swedes.  While  these  Swedes  are  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  city,  there  is  a  much  larger  number  located  within  this  dis- 
trict than  any  other  one  district.  And  practically  all  of  the  Swedish 
churches  are  found  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  which  is  the  only  Greek  church  in 
the  city,  is  situated  at  Fifteenth  and  Broadway,  just  to  the  south 
of  that  section  of  the  city  where  the  Greeks  are  congested. 

Two  churches  in  particular  should  be  mentioned  as  doing  much 
effective,  well-organized  neighborhood  work.  These  are  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  415  West  Thirteenth  street,  and  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  The  great  need  of  such 
work  is  obvious  to  those  who  simply  glance  at  this  district.  The 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  extends  its  neighborhood  work  in  various 
directions.  It  maintains  a  kindergarten  with  70  children  enrolled  and 
a  daily  attendance  of  50.  Various  activities  are  provided  for  boys 
and  girls  according  to  their  ages.  Eighty  girls  are  organized  into 
three  societies  meeting  regularly.  Here  cooking  and  sewing  are 
taught,  and  for  recreation  dancing  indulged  in.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  this  church  there  is  an  organization  of  Boy  Scouts  with  20 
members,  and  still  another  organization  of  younger  boys  with  18 
members.  Recreation  takes  the  form  of  story-telling,  games,  drills, 
hikes  and  field  meets.  Another  valuable  activity  within  this  church 
is  a  Mother's  Club.  Mothers  need  to  come  together  and  to  discuss 
problems  of  vital  interest  to  their  families. 

A  milk  depot,  so  necessary  for  families  with  small  children,  is 
being  installed  and  a  dispensary  is  already  located  here.  Examina- 
tions, especially  of  eyes  and  teeth,  are  made  three  mornings  of  each 
week. 

Such  an  institution  with  its  various  social  endeavors  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises  is  indeed  a  force  for  social  betterment  in  this 
over-crowded  community. 

The  second  church  whose  function  seems  to  go  beyond  that  of 
a  purely  religious  nature  is  the  First  Baptist  Church.  In  this  section 
of  shifting  population,  where  so  many  mothers  are  employed 
throughout  the  day,  a  day  nursery  is  established  where  the  mothers, 
who  pay  the  nominal  sum  of  five  cents  daily,  leave  their  children. 
During  the  month  of  June,  1913,  the  aggregate  number  of  325  days' 
care  for  children  were  gi\en.  Two  meals,  one  at  10  a.  m.  and  the 
other  at  2  p.  m  are  served  to  these  children. 

Great  is  the  need  in  this  district  of  a  parlor  or  club  room  where 
the  girls  may  entertain.  In  this  church  building  is  a  social  center 
room  where  about  80  girls  are  organized  into  three  clubs  which  meet 
at  least  three  times  a  week. 

PHILANTHROPIC  AGENCIES. 

The  Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society  Nursery  is  a  neighbor- 
hood house  at  2340  West  Prospect  Place.  This  nursery  meets  the 
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needs  of  the  Southwest  Boulevard  district.  Children  from  2  to  12 
years  of  age,  whose  mothers  are  employed  during  the  day,  have 
here  a  place  to  stay.  It  maintains  a  sewing  school  of  from  30  to  40 
girls.  A  sub-station  library  is  also  located  here,  having  a  monthly 
circulation  of  75  books.    These  books  are  read  mostly  by  children. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  has  stationed  for  the  last  three  summers  a 
hospital  camp  and  clinic  at  Seventeenth  and  Madison.  In  this  camp 
are  eight  beds  used  for  the  sick  babies  of  the  vicinity.  These  chil- 
dren, most  of  them  just  passing  that  critical  period  of  the  second 
summer,  generally  remain  until  they  are  quite  well  again.  The  clinie 
is  open  every  afternoon  to  all  children  from  2  to  12  years  of  age. 

The  Provident  Association  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Mathews  and 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  by  Miss  Murray. 

RECREATION. 

Commercial  recreation  takes  several  different  forms.  No  form 
of  recreation  is  so  well  patronized  by  children  and  young  people, 
and  also  by  adults,  as  the  moving  picture  shows.  Within  this  dis- 
trict are  found  ten  motion  picture  theaters.  The  ventilation  in  a  few 
of  these  is  good,  in  others  only  fair,  and  in  the  rest  it  is  bad.  The 
large  number  of  young  people  attending  these  picture  shows  make 
it  an  important  question  as  to  what  kind  of  pictures  are  shown  and 
the  impressions  made  on  the  youthful  mind.  Formerly  many  of  the 
pictures  shown  at  these  theaters  were  such  as  should  never  be  gazed 
at,  especially  by  children.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  Kansas  City  is 
being  met  by  the  censorship  of  films  by  the  Recreation  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Another  form  of  commercial  recreation  is  the  public  dance  hall. 
Eight  dance  halls,  excluding  Convention  Hall,  which  is  at  times  used 
for  dancing,  sre  located  in  this  section  of  the  city.  Over  each  of 
these  halls  there  is  strict  supervision  of  dancing. 

A  third  type  of  amusement  which  is  exceedingly  popular  to  a 
great  army  of  boys  and  young  men  is  pool  and  billiards.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  district  are  40  pool  halls  with  195  tables.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  game  has  been  exploited  in  connection  with  many  ob- 
jectionable features  in  some  of  these  pool  halls.  The  only  effective 
regulation  over  these  halls  is  by  license  power,  closing  them  when 
the  evidence  shows  them  to  be  improperly  conducted.  A  pressing 
problem  of  this  district  is  the  2,938  children  in  school,  who  after 
school  and  during  the  summer  vacation  have  very  little  place  to  play, 
and  no  supervised  playground  at  all. 

CRIME. 

Convictions  during  this  past  year  within  this  district  aggre- 
gated 528 ;  not  a  large  number  compared  with  other  districts.  The 
section  showing  the  greatest  density  of  crime  and  delinquency  in- 
cludes the  streets  Wyandotte,  Broadway,  Washington,  Penn  and 
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Jefferson  between  Eighth  and  Sixteenth.  This  section  furnished  at 
least  one-third  of  the  cases  on  record.  The  number  of  persons  within 
this  district  on  parole  for  a  part  or  for  the  whole  of  1912  was  198. 

POVERTY. 

There  were  680  different  charity  cases  here  during  the  year 
1912.  These  families  were  assisted  by  one  or  more  of  these  insti- 
tutions— the  Provident  Association,  the  General  Hospital,  the  Old 
City  Hospital,  the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  Mercy  Hospital,  Swope 
Settlement,  the  Jewish  Educational  Institute  and  the  Mattie  Rhodes 
Memorial  Society.  In  98  cases  aid  was  given  more  than  once  during 
the  year.  The  section  receiving  the  most  aid  is  the  crowded  rooming 
house  district,  characterized  by  a  very  shifting  population. 

HOUSE  INSPECTION. 

The  houses  present  four  grades.  Beginning  at  the  extreme 
western  boundary  wre  have  the  negroes.  For  any  one  who  has 
studied  housing  conditions  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  this  is  the  worst. 
At  present  we  are  working  here.  The  houses  do  not  allow  the  in- 
mates even  common  decency.  Some  privies  are  without  doors, 
where  a  house  is  even  allowed  such  a  luxury.  Few  of  the  places 
have  any  kind  of  water  at  all.  The  greater  portion  of  drinking 
water  comes  from  a  spring  which  on  examination  was  found  to  be 
absolutely  umit  for  drinking  purposes.  The  other  alternative  is  to 
gO  to  a  nearby  saloon  for  water.  As  most  of  the  women  wash  for 
a  livelihood  we  can  readily  see  the  extra  hardship  put  upon  them. 

Going  on  west  to  Circle  and  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-Fourth, 
we  find  Mexicans  living  with  their  families.  As  their  standard  of 
living  is  so  much  lower  than  ours,  the  landlord  keeps  them  feeling 
perfectly  at  home  by  lowering  the  standard  of  housing  to  that  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  Here  also  are  found  a  few  Greeks. 
They  are  worse  off  than  the  Mexicans,  for  they  are  here  without 
their  wives.    Needless  to  say,  everything  is  filthy. 

The  next  grade  to  Summit  are  average  cottages.  Many  of  them 
are  without  modern  conveniences.  The  fourth  grade  are  the  large 
modern  houses,  many  of  which  are  now  converted  into  rooming 
and  light  housekeeping  places. 

The  last  census  of  the  United  States,  issued  in  1910,  showed 
that  there  were  2,423  dwellings  and  3,690  families.  These  figures 
show  it  to  be  a  densely  populated  district.  We  have  inspected  and 
tabulated  1,927  houses.  This  year  twenty  places  have  been  con- 
demned. 

One  of  the  problems  of  this  district  is  the  unsuitable  rooming 
house.  In  the  section  bounded  by  Summit  and  Main  rooming  houses 
are  especially  prevalent.  In  the  report  of  1912  we  find  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "A  house  to  house  canvass  of  this  district  showed 
411  rooming  houses,  many,  in  fact,  nearly  all,  of  which  are  boarding 
houses  as  well.  The  rooms  total  2,880,  housing  3,557  lodgers. 
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"Of  the  411  rooming  houses  noted  above,  only  111  have  parlors 
or  reception  halls  in  which  the  roomers  may  receive  callers.  Thus 
there  are  300  of  these  rooming  houses  where  women  cannot  receive 
company  except  on  the  street,  at  the  park,  at  the  public  dance  hall 
or  some  such  substitute — unless,  perchance,  she  has  the  right  to 
entertain  company  in  her  own  room.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  district 
now  under  consideration  this  permission  is  almost  universally  given. 


Basement  and  Sub-Basement  Residences. 


This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  roomers  are  almost  universally 
inclined  to  be  improper  in  their  demeanor  toward  male  callers,  but 
it  does  mean  that  in  some  instances  such  is  the  case,  and  in  all  cases 
the  practice  is  vicious  with  direct  tendency  toward  evil.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  men  and  women  rooming  in  the  same  house  to  be- 
come more  familiar  than  the  conventionalities  would  sanction.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  these  rooming  houses  have  rooms  for 
both  men  and  women ;  only  fifty-three  are  limited  to  the  reception  of 
one  sex  only." 
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In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
issued  1911,  in  the  article  on  the  "Social  Evil  in  Kansas  City,"  we 
read:  "Out  of  313  white  girls  able  to  state  definitely  where  they 
were  staying  at  the  time  of  their  first  act,  no  less  than  152,  or  more 
than  48  per  cent,  traced  it  to  a  period  when  they  were  living  in  a 
rooming  or  boarding  house."  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  A  burn- 
ing need  of  this  section  of  the  city  is  a  standardization  of  rooming 
houses.  There  should  be  provision  made  for  the  safety  of  both 
men  and  women  who  desire  places  in  which  to  room.  Particular 
mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  Girls'  Hotel,  the  Co-operative 
Boarding  Club  and  the  Jefferson  House,  which  supply  a  much- 


Hillside  Tenements,  Allen  Avenue. 

needed  want  by  furnishing  homes  having  high  standards.  The  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  on  file  certain  places  to  which 
they  recommend  those  desiring  rooms  on  this  side,  but  the  lists  in 
each  case  are  exceedingly  short.  What  we  need  most  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "white  list"  which  takes  account  of  the  whole  boarding 
house  district  and  publicity  given  to  it. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  cities  where  recreation  centers 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  that  child  delinquency  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  these  localities.  At  present  we  have  at  our  hand  one 
opportunity — make  a  greater  use  of  the  school  houses  for  pleasure. 
At  the  Switzer  School,  as  we  saw,  a  small  beginning  was  made  this 
year.  Experience  there  has.  shown  the  possibilities  of  the  wider 
use  of  the  school  plant.  The  use  of  school  buildings  outside  of 
school  hours  by  parents  and  adults  as  well  as  by  children  for  social 
and  educational  purposes  has  proved  where  tried  to  be  prolific  of 
good.  The  child  has  been  kept  from  the  street  and  evil  influences ; 
the  father  and  mother  have  become  interested  in  the  work  of  their 
children  ;  the  adult  by  means  of  lectures  and  debates  finds  himself 
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being  educated  in  a  true  relation  to  society  and  community  interests. 
The  school  building  is  admirably  fitted  for  social  evenings.  Girls 
and  boys  can  there  obtain,  under  proper  direction,  wholesome  fun. 
That  is  what  the  young  people  here  are  seeking.  All  five  schools 
in  this  district  should  be  open  evenings  furnishing  various  social 
activities  for  adults  and  children. 


SWOPE  SETTLEMENT  DISTRICT. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  district  extends  from  Main  Street  east  to  the  Paseo.  The 
northern  boundary  is  Eighth  Street,  and  the  south  is  Eighteenth 
Street  from  the  Paseo  to  Holmes  Street,  and  from  there  to  Main 
the  boundary  is  the  Belt  Line  tracks  (practically  Twentieth  Street). 

The  area  within  these  boundaries  is  approximately  one  square 
mile  and  lies  immediately  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  heart  of  the 
city.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  retail  shopping  district  is  in- 
cluded in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  district. 

As  to  topography,  there  are  no  hills  or  ravines,  though  the  sur- 
face is  all  more  or  less  undulating,  ranging  in  elevation  (above  the 
river  level)  from  43  feet  at  Twentieth  and  Walnut  to  243  feet  at 
Ninth  and  Troost.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  blocks  in  the 
southwest  corner  the  streets  are  all  paved,  as  are  most  of  the  alleys. 
The  street  paving  is  about  half  asphalt  and  half  brick,  with  the 
asphalt  perhaps  a  little  more  common.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  streets  is  only  fair,  though  considerable  improvement  has  been 
made  during  the  last  few  months.  In  this  respect,  the  alleys  are  in 
very  fair  condition — not  only  those  which  are  paved,  but  the  others 
as  well.  In  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  this  district  are  about  on  a  par  with  the  rest  in  the 
older  part  of  the  city.  Streets  only  passably  clean — alleys  much 
worse — and  a  sewer  situation  little  short  of  disgraceful,  make  a 
situation  far  from  desirable. 

POPULATION. 


Total  population  27,189 

Male  14,009 

Female  13,180 

Native  white — native  parentage  16,980 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage   4,734 

Foreign-born  white   2,723 

Negro.  .  .    2,737 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese   15 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE. 

Born  in  Austria   75 

Belgium   1 

Canada   144 

Denmark   37 

England   226 

Germany.  .   601 

Greece   46 

Hungary   35 

Ireland   179 

Italy   47 

Russia   942 

Scotland   57 

Sweden   95 
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Switzerland   36 

Other  foreign  countries   202 


2,723 
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Swope  Settlement  District. 
MALES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 


Total  number   9,072 

Native  white — native  parentage   5,483 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage   1,253 

Foreign-born  white   1,391 

Naturalized   720 

Negro   935 
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ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Total  number  10  years  old  and  over  21,516 

Number  illiterate   529 

Illiterate  males  of  voting  age   202 

Total  number,  6  to  20  years,  inclusive   5,409 

Number  attending  school   2,934 

DWELLINGS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Dwellings,  number   4,486 

Families,  number   6,285 


The  total  number  of  people  in  the  district  is  27,189,  of  whom 
2,737,  or  about  10  per  cent,  are  negroes.  A  total  of  2,723,  or  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  are  foreign  born  white  of  various 
nationalities.  There  are  942  foreign  born  Russians  who  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  Jewish  faith.  While  not  definitely  limited  to 
certain  sections,  the  Jews  are  mainly  in  the  central  southern  part 
of  the  district;  and  the  negroes  in  the  southeastern,  though  there 
are  also  quite  a  number  of  the  latter  in  the  southwest  corner  and 
also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tenth  and  Charlotte,  where  are  located 
the  two  largest  colored  churches  of  the  city  and  the  Lincoln  Ward 
School.  However,  colored  people  are  found  here  and  there  in  old 
buildings,  basements  and  alley  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  district. 
The  rest  of  the  people  are  practically  all  white  and  native  born.  In 
the  McClure  fiats  and  some  neighboring  shacks  down  near  the  rail- 
road tracks  are  some  Mexicans,  perhaps  200  in  number,  who  have, 
for  the  most  part,  come  to  Kansas  City  since  the  1910  census  and 
who  are  employed  by  the  Terminal  Company  in  railroad  construction 
work.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  low  civilization  and  tend 
to  complicate  the  social  conditions  in  this  section.  They  mingle  and 
cohabit  freely  with  the  negroes  of  lowest  type  and  frequently  get 
into  the  courts,  although  there  are  a  few  good  citizens  among  them, 
and  occasionally  one  who  recognizes  the  value  of  the  night  schools. 
The  Germans,  Swedes  and  Irish  found  here  and  there  are  so  scat- 
tered as  to  constitute  no  community  influence  for  good  or  bad. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Germans,  several  Russians  and  a 
small  residue  of  the  more  prosperous  people  in  the  north  and  east 
part  of  the  district,  practically  none  of  them 
Not  Home  Owners,  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  They 
are  people  of  average  intelligence  and  some 
education,  though  high  school,  business  college,  or  even  ward  school 
graduates  are  largely  in  the  minority.  According  to  the  census  of 
1910,  there  were  only  529  illiterate  people  of  all  classes  in  the  dis- 
trict. Our  observation  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  are  more  than 
that  number. 

CHURCHES. 


Total  number  churches 

White  

Colored  


25 
20 
5 
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DENOMINATIONS.  MEMBERS.  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Baptist                                2,500                                .  400 

Catholic                               1,800   80 

Christian                             1,150   450 

Christian  Science                    848   431 

Episcopal                               780   215 

Evangelical                              65   475 

Gospel  Hall                           200   175 

Hebrew                                 180   250 

Latter  Day  Saint                    386   210 

Methodist                            2,310   686 

Methodist,  South                  1,200    600 

Presbyterian,  North                 700   250 

Presbyterian,  South                 775   300 

Total  12,894  4,522 

At  first  thought  these  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  almost 
45  per  cent  of  the  people  are  actively  engaged  in  church  work,  but, 
sad  to  say,  such  is  not  the  case.  Religion  and  church  attendance 
play  but  small  part  in  the  lives  of  most  of  them.  Although  there 
are  twenty-five  churches  in  the  district,  very  few  of  them  draw 
their  congregations  from  the  local  territory.  That  the  local  com- 
munity is  not  influenced  largely  by  the  churches  is  shown  by  the 
small  Sunday  School  attendance  in  comparison  with  church  mem- 
bership. No  doubt  many  of  these  people  who  under  normal  con- 
ditions would  be  actively  united  with  some  church  are  not  so  affili- 
ated because  of  their  unsettled  condition  and 
Promiscuity  the  environment  in  which  they  live.  The 

and  Immorality.  moral  tone  of  the  community  is,  of  course,  low 
as  would  be  expected  in  a  congested,  rooming 
house,  lig'ht  housekeeping  district.  "Can  rushing"  is  common, 
privacy  in  home  life  is  often  impossible,  and  these,  together  with 
congested  living  conditions  and  the  indiscriminate  commingling  of 
the  sexes,  could  only  result  in  immorality  and  criminal  inclina- 
tions. The  wonder  of  it  is  that  conditions  are  not  worse  than  they 
are,  when  we  consider  the  influences  under  which  so  many  of  these 
people  live,  work  and  play. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  public  schools  in  the  district,  as  follows : 

GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Chace  School   509 

Hamilton  School   610 

Humboldt  School  1,008 

Lincoln  School   610 

Total  2,747 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Central  1,253 

Manual  Training  1,840 

Total  3,093 
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The  Lincoln  Ward  is  a  colored  school.  The  Humboldt  and 
Lincoln  have  manual  training,  domestic  science  and  kindergarten 
equipment.  The  Chace  has  a  kindergarten,  but  the  Hamilton  has 
none  of  these  features.  The  night  school  at  Central  High  with 
an  enrollment  of  about  2,700,  and  the  noonday  lunch  served  at  the 
Humboldt  to  200  or  mOre  pupils  daily  are  the  only  features  worthy 
of  special  mention.  Other  schools  in  the  district  are :  Three 
parochial  schools,  one  Lutheran  and  two  Catholic ;  two  dental  col- 
leges ;  two  medical  schools ;  the  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College ; 

the  De  LaSalle  Academy;  besides  such  other  schools 
The  City's  as  those  conducted  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W. 
Educational  C.  A.,  three  training  schools  for  nurses  maintained 
Center.  by  the  three  hospitals,  six  business  colleges,  the  Kan- 

sas City  School  of  Law,  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
Dillenbeck  School  of  Expression,  two  auto  training  schools,  etc. 
The  parochial  schools  are  small  and  effect  the  community  but  little. 
The  business  colleges  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  draw  pupils 
from  the  entire  city.  The  two  dental  schools,  the  medical  colleges 
and  auto  training  schools  furnish  two  or  three  hundred  out-of-town 
young  men  for  the  neighboring  rooming  houses.  The  veterinary 
college,  with  about  400  students,  practically  all  from  out  of  the 
city  and  a  great  many  of  them  men  with  families,  brings  more 
people  into  the  district  perhaps  than  all  the  other  schools.  The 
out-of-town  students  of  all  these  schools  who  must  find  board  and 
lodging  convenient  to  their  schools  are  subject  to  the  dangers  of 
this  tenement-crowded  section. 

CLUBS  AND  LODGES. 

Naturally,  a  great  number  of  fraternal  orders  and  societies 
meet  in  this  district,  though  the  membership  is  by  no  means  local, 
and  plays  no  part  in  the  community  life.  Besides  thirteen  public 
halls,  three  of  which  are  for  colored  people,  there  is  the  Masonic 
Temple  at  Ninth  and  Harrison,  another  at  Fifteenth  and  Troost, 
the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple  at  Thirteenth  and  Troost,  two  Turner 
Halls,  the  Irish-American  Hall,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Hall. 
The  majority  of  the  orders  have  their  regular  evenings  for  dances, 
many  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  and  are  the  main  social  events 
in  the  life  of  many  of  the  people.  Evanston  Hall,  1013  Holmes ;  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Temple;  the  Dancing  Academy,  1413  Troost,  and 
the  halls  at  1109-1121  Grand  Avenue  and  1217  McGee  Street  are 
the  most  popuiar  resorts  for  the  dancers.  The  various  Hibernian 
orders  meet  at  the  Irish-American  Hall.  The  City  Garden,  1820 
Grand,  and  the  old  Turner  Hall,  Twelfth  and  Oak,  both  with  beer 
gardens  in  connection,  are  the  meeting  places  for  some  twenty  odd 
German  organizations.  Neither  of  these  places  hold  public  dances, 
though  the  "gardens"  are  open  to  the  general  public. 

CHARITABLE  AGENCIES. 

The  Provident  Association  at  1115  Charlotte  Street,  the  Visit- 
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ing  Nurse  Association  and  Tubercular  Clinic,  housed  in  the  same 
building,  are  very  potent  factors  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  the 
district,  as  is  also  Swope  Settlement  at  1608  Campbell  and  Kansas 
City  Day  Nursery  at  1326  Charlotte.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Institutional 
Church,  Jewish  Educational  Institute,  No.  4  police  station  and  the 
South  Side  Municipal  Court. 

INDUSTRIAL  AGENCIES. 

This  is  not  considered  a  factory  district,  though  there  are 
many  small  factories  and  manufacturing  concerns  in  it.  The  Irving- 
Pitt  Company  employing  about  350  people,  the  Mon- 
Factories.  arch  Metal  Company,  Smith's  Bakery,  Lovejoy  Plan- 
ing Mill  and  the  Holcker-Elberg  Company,  makers  of 
auto  bodies  and  accessories,  each  with  from  thirty-five  to  sixty 
employees,  are  the  more  important.  Some  of  the  others  are  a 
feather  factory,  rug  factory,  four  iron  and  sheet  metal  companies, 
four  bottling  companies,  two  carriage  factories,  an  ice  cream  com- 
pany and  a  yeast  concern.  In  this  list  could  also  be  mentioned  the 
three  large  city  newspapers,  eight  laundries  and  three  distributing 
plants  for  breweries. 

Along  Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Eighteenth,  Main,  Walnut,  Grand 
and  McGee  Streets  are  a  great  number  of  shops  and  manufactur- 
ing concerns  of  divers  kinds  and  classes.  Drug 
Shops  and  stores,  grocery  stores,  restaurants,  bakeries  and  press- 
Stores,  ing  establishments  are  scattered  over  the  entire  dis- 
trict. Grand  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street  are  prac- 
tically lined  with  automobile  and  auto  supply  houses,  while  about 
twenty  blocks  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  district  are  composed 
solidly  of  the  usual  industries  and  businesses  found  in  the  heart  of 
a  large  city. 

The  location  of  the  district  with  reference  to  the  "downtown" 
section,  and  the  distribution  of  these  places  of  business  throughout 

the  district  make  it  the  "bedding  grounds"  for 
Forage  Ground  that  great  mass  of  self-respecting  and  semi- 
for  Criminals.     respectable,  so-called  poor  people,  who  want  to 

be  close  to  their  work.  At  the  same  time  it  be- 
comes the  forage  ground  for  that  other  class  of  criminally  inclined 
persons  who  drift  in  and  out  as  "floaters"  and  ply  their  question- 
able trades.  Their  inclinations  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  the  ease 
with  which  their  victims  fall,  are  greatly  increased  by  a  liberal 
patronage  of  the  120  saloons  in  the  district.  This  district  com- 
prises about  1.7  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  entire  city,  but  it 
accommodates  19.48  per  cent  of  the  saloons  of  the  city.  There 
were  4,228  arrests  within  the  bounds  of  this  district  during  the 
past  year,  out  of  which  there  were  1,057  convictions  in  the  courts. 
There  were  221  persons  on  parole  during  the  year. 
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The  girls  and  women  who  work  at  other  than  housework 
for  the  most  part  are  employed  in  laundries,  restaurants,  cracker 
factories  and  department  stores.  Many  also  are 
From  Hand  employed  at  Montgomery  Ward's  and  the  Irving- 
to  Mouth.  Pitt  blank  book  factory.  The  men  find  employment 
at  the  same  places,  though,  of  course,  day  laborers, 
teamsters,  carpenters,  etc.,  make  up  a  large  part  of  their  number. 
Of  the  young  men  and  women,  not  a  few  do  stenographic  work  of 
some  kind.  With  a  large  class  of  the  laborers  the  week's  bills 
are  fairly  met  with  the  week's  pay,  and  they  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Prosperity  means  prodigality  and  adversity  means  de- 
pendence in  some  form  or  other. 

RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

Very  naturally,  commercial  recreation  plays  a  very  large  part 
in  the  social  life  of  this  people.  In  the  district  are  three  vaudeville 
houses — the  Garden,  Globe  and  Empress — and  one  theater,  the 
Auditorium,  given  almost  entirely  to  stock  company  and  home  talent 
productions.  Besides  a  varying  number  of  freak  exhibitions,  shoot- 
ing galleries,  etc.,  there  are  thirty-seven  pool  halls,  eighteen  dance 
halls  and  seventeen  moving  picture  shows.  These  places  and  the 
corner  saloons  are  the  magnets  which  attract  the  greater  part  of 
the  "change"  remaining  after  the  groceryman  and  the  landlord,  or 
the  landlady,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  have  been  paid. 

The  schools  are  very  poorly  provided  with  recreation  facilities. 
The  high  schools  have  gymnasiums,  but  no  playgrounds.  None  of 
the  ward  schools  has  a  gymnasium,  though  the 
Schools  Have  Humboldt  does  have  a  play  room  which  might 
Poor  Equipment,  come  under  that  title.  Not  one  of  them  has 
playground  apparatus ;  in  fact,  neither  the 
Humboldt  nor  Lincoln  has  enough  ground,  and  the  Hamilton  would 
have  but  little  space  left  if  much  apparatus  were  installed.  The 
School  Board  just  recently  has  caused  two  old  frame  buildings 
and  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  janitor  to  be  torn  down, 
so  that  this  school  now  has  much  more  room  proportionately  than 
the  Humboldt.  The  Chace  School,  being  in  the  Paseo,  has  more 
room,  though  it  is  soon  to  be  discontinued  as  a  school. 

Of  the  private  schools,  the  Veterinary  College,  with  a  good 
gymnasium  and  equipment,  is  the  only  one  offering  much  physical 
training  for  people  of  the  community.  In  the  way  of  city  parks 
and  playgrounds  in  this  district,  there  is  a  deficiency,  even  with 
Holmes  Square  and  the  Parade,  which  are  Meccas  for  the  young 
and  some  older  people  in  the  summer  time.  Both  are  fairly  well 
equipped  with  apparatus,  and  each  has  a  public  bath  house.  The 
Parade  has  room  for  two  or  three  baseball  diamonds,  which  are  in 
constant  use  in  the  summer  time.  This  area  can  be  flooded  for 
skating  in  winter  and,  when  conditions  permit,  is  alive  with  those 
who  enjoy  that  sport. 
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Of  the  various  churches,  only  two  seem  to  have  realized  and 
improved  their  opportunity  in  the  way  of  providing  recreation  for 
the  young.  The  First  Presbyterian,  at  Tenth  and  Forest,  has  a 
separate  gymnasium  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  Allen  Chapel, 
at  Tenth  and  Charlotte,  provides  the  only  gymnasium,  bath,  etc., 
in  the  city  open  to  colored  men  and  women.  There  are  no  clubs 
that  offer  recreational  advantages  besides  dancing  other  than  the 
Turners.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  both  of  which  are 
in  the  district,  provide  various  games,  bathing  facilities,  etc.,  and 
do  much  in  this  line.  These  institutions,  however,  touch  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  but  feebly.  The  Swope  Settlement,  at  Sixteenth 
and  Campbell,  is  provided  with  a  fair  playground,  gymnasium  and 
game  rooms  and  gives  opportunity  to  many  of  the  young  and  old 
for  recreation  and  pleasures  they  otherwise  would  not  have.  The 
most  popular  social  factor  of  the  settlement  at  present  is  the  Friend- 
ship Club,  meeting  each  Thursday  evening,  with  from  100  to  250 
people  in  attendance.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  be  just  what 
its  name  indicates.    It  serves  as  a  helpful  social  center. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS. 

There  are  4,486  buildings  in  the  district  used  for  living  pur- 
poses. These  are  of  three  prevailing  types:  (1)  The  small  frame 
-house  or  cottage;  (2)  the  two-story  brick  house  of  from  six  to 
ten  rooms,  built  for  a  family  residence,  but  now  used  as  a  room- 
ing house  or  for  light  housekeeping;  (3)  the  two  to  four-story 
old  brick  flat  or  tenement  of  from  four  to  twenty  so-called  apart- 
ments. Exceptions  to  these  types  are  to  be  found  in  the  newer, 
modern  apartments  along  the  Paseo  and  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  district ;  and  also  in  the  combination  buildings  along 
the  business  streets,  which  are  arranged  for  store  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  with  one  to  three  floors  above  for  living  purposes. 

A  very  noticeable  characteristic  of  this  section  is  the  predom- 
inance of  the  tenement  house.  Of  the  houses  inspected,  which 
number  about  3,200,  a  classification  shows  approx- 
A  Crowded  imately  10  per  cent  residences,  16  per  cent  corn- 
Section,  binations,  35  per  cent  tenements  and  at  least  70  per 
cent  lodging  houses.  The  discrepancy  in  these  fig- 
ures is  explained  by  the  fact  that  one  building  may  be  a  combina- 
tion, a  tenement  and  a  lodging  house  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  worst  housing  defects  of  the  district  are  old  toilets,  vaults 
and  cisterns ;  defective  plumbing  or  the  absence  of  city  water ;  base- 
ment dwellings  and  alley  houses.  The  figures  at  hand 
Prevailing  shows  1,572  yard  toilets,  546  unconnected  with  sewers, 
Evils.  756  cisterns,  378  alley  houses,  264  basement  apart- 

ments, 102  houses  without  city  water  and  fifty-two 
cases  of  defective  plumbing.  This  last  number  does  not  include 
hundreds  of  cases  of  old  style  plumbing,  tin  bath  tubs,  sinks,  en- 
closed fixtures,  etc.,  practically  all  of  which  would  be  classified  as 
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defective  by  a  strict  sanitary  regulation.  Other  common  defects 
outside  of  the  general  neglect  of  flues,  gutters,  porches,  steps,  walks, 
fences,  etc.,  are:  Old  paper  and  plaster;  lack  of  ventilation  and 
light ;  unclean  yards ;  dilapidated  barns,  sheds  and  outbuildings ;  not 
to  mention  between  seventy-five  and  eighty  old  frame  shacks  and 
a  few  brick  buildings  which  should  be  condemned  and  torn  down. 

Special  cases  of  dilapidation  could  be  cited  in  most  any  part 
of  the  district.  Some  of  the  worst  spots,  however,  are:  On  Wal- 
nut south  of  Thirteenth ;  in  the  nineteen  hundred  block  on  Cherry ; 
around  Tenth  and  Charlotte,  and  between  Ninth  and  Eleventh  on 
Oak.  While  these  places  present  the  worst  appearance,  they  are 
not  necessarily  the  places  of  worst  housing.  At  1817-27  Main 
Street  is  a  fair  looking  three-story  brick  flat.  Inside  are  eighteen 
apartments,  seventy-two  rooms,  twenty  families,  100  people — a 
bedroom  in  each  apartment  dark  and  unventilated,  no  water,  no 
fire  escape  on  the  building  and  a  dark,  damp,  dirty  cellar  under 
each  floor.  In  the  rear  is  one  hydrant,  one  outhouse,  with  six 
"anti-freeze"  toilets,  one  of  these  broken  and  no  water  for  the  rest 
and  no  provision  for  waste  water,  which  is  supposed  to  be  carried 
down  and  poured  through  the  toilets.  But  that  this  is  only  sup- 
position is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  both  toilets  and 
back  yard.  Tenants  do  well  to  carry  enough  water  to  the  third 
floor  to  keep  things  clean,  let  alone  to  carry  it  down  again  and  to 
the  back  of  the  lot.  Little  encouragement  here,  indeed,  for  clean- 
liness, self-respect,  morality  and  good  citizenship. 

At  Nineteenth  and  McGee  are  the  McClure  flats,  a  group  of 
one-story,  connected,  brick  apartments — some  facing  McGee  and 
Nineteenth  Streets,  but  mostly  on  the  alley  between  McGee  and 
Grand  Avenue.  On  less  than  a  city  block  are  122  of  these  apart- 
ments, each  with  three  rooms,  a  sink  and  a  toilet.  The  middle 
room,  usually  the  bedroom,  has  no  ventilation  and  in  many  cases  is 
dark  and  without  sunshine,  as  the  small  skylight  has  been  covered 
over  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Though  not  violating  the  code  as  to 
amount  of  lot  covered,  there  is  practically  no  place  for  the  children  to 
play  except  the  street  and  the  main  alley,  which  is  very  narrow.  On 
the  alley  proper,  back  of  each  apartment,  is  a  small  pen  enclosed 
by  a  rickety  fence  and  half  filled  with  kindling,  coal  boxes,  old 
stoves,  cots,  plunder,  etc.  Usually  an  old  back  porch  or  shed, 
poorly  constructed  and  in  bad  repair,  adds  to  the  general  scene  of 
dirt,  disorder  and  dilapidation.  The  interior  of  some  of  the  apart- 
ments are  in  fair  condition  and  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  The  others  present  every  gradation  from  this 
down  to  absolute  filth  and  squalor. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Cherry,  on  a  lot 
125x130,  are  fourteen  buildings,  in  which  are  housed  thirty-five 
families  and  one  restaurant.  With  four  or  five  exceptions 
Shacks,  these  houses  are  old,  dilapidated  places,  not  fit  for  human 
habitation.     Some  are  little  more  than  sheds  and  sit 
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around  in  the  yard  like  so  many  boxes,  the  floors  on  the  ground 
and  dirt  piled  up  around  the  sides.  The  yard  is  below  the  street 
level  and  cleanliness  is  next  to  impossible.  For  the  "convenience" 
of  the  people  there  is  one  hydrant,  one  sink,  two  open  vaults,  three 
catch  basins  and  two  old  bottomless  tubs  for  garbage.  On  the 
last  day  the  investigator  was  there  the  stench  from  these  vaults 
and  tubs  was  so  strong  as  to  be  positively  offensive  to  one  passing 
by  on  the  sidewalk. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  congestion  of  lot  space  according  to 
the  provisions  of  our  building  code.     This  is  not,  however,  a 
favorable  comment  on  housing  conditions  in  the  dis- 
Defective     trict,  but  is  a  serious  charge  against  the  code.  When 
Laws.  such  conditions  as  those  just  mentioned  can  exist  with- 

out violating  the  code,  it  is  high  time  to  revise  the 
code.  Especially  when  we  consider  that  these  evils  will  be  multi- 
plied in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  when,  instead  of  these,  one,  or 
maybe  two,  or  even  three-story  buildings,  we  have  tenements  from 
four  to  six  stories  high,  and  covering  the  same  per  cent  of  lot  space. 
What  about  daylight  and  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  playground  then? 
Why  not  handle  this  while  we  can  ? 

There  is  considerable  overcrowding  or  congestion  within  the 
buildings,  some  250  instances  having  been  found  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  person  was  below 
Congestion.  the  standard.  This  phase  of  the  question,  bad  as  it 
is,  is  not  so  bad,  however,  as  the  lack  of  privacy, 
which  invariably  accompanies  the  rooming  house  evil.  Not  in- 
frequently young  people  of  one  sex  have  to  pass  through  the  room 
or  apartment  occupied  by  people  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  in  the 
summer  time  when  doors  have  to  be  kept  open  on  account  of  heat, 
men  who  work  at  night  are  frequently  seen  sleeping  during  the 
day,  their  bodies  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  view  of  women  and 
children  passing  through  the  hall  or  even  the  room  in  which  they 
sleep.  Under  such  circumstances,  can  we  wonder  that,  with  many 
of  the  young  people,  morality  is  uncertain  and  modesty  is  at  a 
premium? 

While  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  immorality,  sick- 
ness and  crime  are  the  result  of  these  conditions,  it  is  a  noticeable 

fact  that  they  are  greatest  in  places  of  worst  housing. 
Lowering  Countless  instances  and  facts  and  figures  are  at  hand 
Morals.        to  prove  this.     For  instance,  our  records  show  that 

in  less  than  three  years  the  Provident  Association 
was  called  upon  to  aid  126  families  in  the  McClure  flats  and  in 
the  same  time  over  thirty  convictions  of  crime  were  had  from 
here,  besides  many  more  arrests  and  cases  wherein  no  arrest  at 
all  was  made.  Reports  of  fights,  drunken  men  and  women,  gross 
immorality  and  the  like  are  common.  Naturally,  the  poorer  peo- 
ple and  certain  of  the  sick  and  the  immorally  inclined  drift  toward 
these  places  of  bad  housing  where  rent  is  cheaper  and  regulations 
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less ;  a  combination  of  evils  render  these  the  breeding  places,  as  well 
as  the  bedding  places  of  poverty,  sickness  and  crime. 

The  main  problem  of  the  district  is  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  namely:  To  rid  the  district  of  objectionable  tene- 
ments, old  vaults  and  basement  living  rooms ;  to  eliminate  privy 
vaults  and  get  city  water  into  every  house;  to  reduce  the  number 
of  houses  and  dilapidated  buildings  and  to  clean  up  yards,  lots  and 
premises  in  general. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  demands  three  things:  (1)  A 
new  housing  code;  (2)  a  close  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  a  campaign  of  education  of 
the  people;  (3)  the  uncompromising  elimination  of  every  condi- 
tion which  tends  to  blight  the  morals,  health  and  happiness  of  the 
common  people  who  are  riot  in  a  position  to  help  themselves. 


HOSPITAL  DISTRICT. 


EXTENT  OF  DISTRICT. 

The  outline  of  the  Hospital  District  is  as  follows: 

North  boundary :    Holmes  to  Woodland  on  Eighteenth  and 

from  Woodland  to  Brooklyn  on  Seventeenth  Street. 

East  boundary:     From  Seventeenth  tp  Twenty-seventh  on 

Brooklyn. 

South  boundary :  Gillham  Road  to  Paseo  on  Twenty-ninth 
and  from  Paseo  to  Brooklyn  on  Twenty-seventh  Street. 

West  boundary :  Gillham  Road  from  Twenty-ninth  to  the 
Belt  Line,  and  Holmes  Street  from  the  Belt  Line  to  Eighteenth 
Street. 

The  area  of  the  district  is  almost  two  square  miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  district  is  consistently  hilly,  with  parallel  ridges  and  inter- 
vening valleys  running  north  to  south.  There  are  practically  no 
undrained  hollows  such  as  are  found  in  the  North  Side  District. 
The  streets  are  nearly  all  paved  and  in  fair  condition.  The  alleys 
from  Brooklyn  to  Troost  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
fifth  are  mostly  unpaved  and  in  various  degrees  of  disorder.  Most 
of  the  other  alleys  are  paved.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Streets  some  of  the  alleys  are  kept  in  a  generally 
slovenly  condition  with  trash  and  rubbish.  The  Belt  Line  Railroad 
cut  marks  a  sharp  dividing  line  in  the  district  which  can  be  crossed 
only  at  certain  points.  This  division  influences  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  separates  the  district  into  two  almost  distinctive  neigh- 


borhoods. 

POPULATION. 

Total  population  26,873 

Male  12,960 

Female  13,913 

Native  white — native  parentage  12,910 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage   4,485 

Foreign-born  white   2,406 

Negro.   7,067 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese   5 


Total  26,873 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE. 

Born  in  Austria   113 

Belgium   5 

Canada   193 

Denmark   25 

England   173 

Germany   756 
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Hospital  District. 

Sweden  

Switzerland  36 

Other  foreign  countries  V. ........... .  154 


2,406 


MALES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Native  white— native  parentage   4076 

Native  white— foreign  or  mixed  parentage 120? 

Foreign-born  white   1  149 
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Naturalized   755 

Negro  2,566 


Total  number  8,993 

ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  number  10  years  old  and  over  23,373 

Number  illiterate   792 

Illiterate  males  of  voting  age   301 

Total  number  6  to  20  years,  inclusive   6,421 

Number  attending  school   3,851 

DWELLINGS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Dwellings,  number   5,227 

Families,  number   6,707 


NEGROES. 

There  is  a  distinct  social  problem  among  the  resident  negroes 
on  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets,  between  Forest  and  Vine 
and  around  the  edges  of  this  neighborhood.  This  spot,  called  the 
"Bowery,"  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  district.  The  people  of 
this  neighborhood  are  shifters,  having  few  family  ties,  small  con- 
ception of  decent  domestic  life,  are  ignorant — but  sophisticated  in 
the  evasion  of  authority  for  irregular  conduct.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  drinking,  gambling  and  promiscuity.  Between  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-eighth  Streets  from  Flora  to  Michigan  there  is  a 
very  substantial,  self-respecting  group  of  negroes,  many  of  whom, 
especially  those  east  of  Vine  Street,  own  their  own  homes  and 
keep  their  property  in  good  condition. 

There  are  7,067  colored  people  in  this  district.  Of  this  num- 
ber 1,650  are  children  of  school  age.  They  are  divided  into  many 
classes  and  the  occupations  followed  are  those  of  school  teachers, 
hodcarriers,  grocers,  porters  in  stores,  porters  in  saloons,  railroad 
porters,  druggists,  physicians,  common  laborers,  teamsters,  clerks 
in  drug  and  grocery  stores,  tailors,  cleaners  and  dyers.  Among 
the  women  we  find  laundresses,  cooks,  waitresses,  school  teachers, 
nurse  girls,  stenographers,  music  teachers,  clerks  in  stores,  and 
seamstresses. 

WHITES. 

The  white  citizens  of  the  Hospital  District  also  present  great 
contrasts.  South  of  Twenty-sixth  Street  the  white  families  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  well-to-do,  most  of  them  owning  their  own  homes. 
It  is  a  typical  high-class  residence  neighborhood,  the  home  of  edu- 
cated, well-established  families.  Between  Eighteenth  and  Twenty- 
third  Streets,  especially  near  the  General  Hospital,  the  citizens 
are  largely  of  an  average  laboring  class.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  in  this  vicinity,  especially  among  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  and  Germans.  This  neighborhood  has  a  shifting  popu- 
lation with  almost  no  community  feeling  and  no  sense  of  perma- 
nence. This  is  another  community  where  exists  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  district,  viz.,  to  socialize  this  neighborhood.  With 
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certain  exceptions,  the  nearer  Eighteenth  a  family  lives  the  lower 
down  in  the  social  scale  it  is. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets  are  the  common  location  of 
the  small  shop,  especially  the  junk  shop  and  "dinky  restaurant." 
A  plentiful  sprinkling  of  saloons  and  pool  halls  along  these  streets 
make  them  the  typical  dingy,  unlovely  thoroughfare  near  which  the 
poorer  people  in  the  district  must  live.  The  small  restaurant  is 
very  frequently  as  popular  a  gathering  place  for  both  the  shifters 
and  the  rough  element  as  the  saloon.  These  places  are  the  clubs 
of  the  poor,  and,  alas,  are  poor  clubs. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  popula- 
tion industrially,  especially  in  the  well-to-do  section.  In  the  poorer 
sections  there  are  a  great  many  bborers,  small  shopkeepers  and 
hucksters.  Among  the  colored  people  there  are  storekeepers,  labor- 
ers, domestic  servants  and  a  few  professional  people  and  prosper- 
ous business  men  in  the  better  sections  of  the  district. 

The  industrial  enterprises  of  the  district  are  as  follows: 


Factories  :   15 

Dyers  and  cleaners   16 

Confectionery   15 

Barber  shops  27 

Drug  stores   18 

Second-hand  stores   18 

Second-hand  furniture  stores   11 

Saloons  26 

Small  lunch  rooms   31 

Plumbers   4 

Printing  houses   4 

Dressmaking  establishments   4 

Shine  parlors   3 

Wholesale  liquor  houses   2 

Millinery  shops   3 

Junk  shops  and  yards   8 

Barbecue  shops   5 

Warehouses   2 

Mail  order  house   1 

Storage  house   1 

Laundries   5 

Photographers   3 

Blacksmith  shops   2 

Furniture  stores   2 

Pawn  broker   1 

Tailors   3 

Hardware  stores   1 

Salvage  Company   1 

Undertaker   1 

Wall  paper  store   1 

Total  234 


From  an  industrial  standpoint,  the  "small  business"  part  of  the 
district  is  unusually  interesting.  At  present  it  is  the  home  of  small 
shops  and  stores,  but  promises  in  the  future  to  become  a  center  of 
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factories  and  warehouses.  Much  of  the  property  along  the  Belt 
Line  has  been  condemned  for  switch  property,  rendering  the  tenure 
uncertain  and  shifting.  There  are  some  important  factories  already 
established  in  the  district.  The  factories,  in  most  cases,  however, 
reported  that  most  of  their  employees  live  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  One  important  company  draws  most  of  its  employees  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Another  company  said  that  their 
employees  were  gradually  moving  in  toward  the  factory.  A  large 
mercantile  company  cares  for  its  employees  very  intelligently,  pro- 
viding medical  care  and  recreation.  Their  lunchroom  for  em- 
ployees does  good  service  in  keeping  the  men  away  from  saloons. 
A  rule  of  the  company  that  no  employee  can  take  a  drink  within 
four  blocks  of  the  building  has  resulted  in  the  saloons  not  invading 
the  immediate  neighborhood. 


CHURCHES. 

An  analysis  of  the  population  from  a  religious  standpoint  has 
been  made.    The  denominations  represented  are  as  follows: 

Total  number  churches  18 

White   6 

Colored  12 

Membership  of  churches  4,190 

Membership  of  Sunday  schools  1,294 

DENOMINATIONS.  MEMBERS.  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Baptist  1,166   327 

Catholic   300  

Christian   75   42 

Congregational   226   192 

Episcopal   564   200 

Evangelical  Lutheran   300   75 

Methodist   984   228 

Methodist,  South   300   125 

Seventh  Day  Adventist   40   30 

First  Pentecostal   85   60 

First  Church  of  the  Soul. ...  55  

Hebrew   50  

Apostolic  Faith   45   15 


Totals  4,190  1,294 

The  moral  tone  of  a  large  part  of  the  district  is  reasonably 
high,  although  there  is  not  much  evidence  of  a  dominant  idealism 
or  strong  sense  of  human  brotherhood  anywhere.  There  are  eighteen 
regular  churches,  six  of  which  are  for  white  communicants  and 
twelve  are  for  colored  communicants,  and  seven  missions  and  miscel- 
laneous churches.  None  of  the  missions  are  particularly  active  or 
substantial  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discover. 

The  negro  inhabitants  are  mostly  Methodist  and  Baptist  in 
their  church  denominations,  with  only  a  few  Episcopalians  and 
Catholics  and  a  few  odd  sects  of  religion,  such  as  Holy  Church, 
Church  of  God,  etc. 
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SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  schools  for  white  pupils  in  the  district.  They 
are  the  Morse,  Longfellow  and  Jefferson.  There  are  three  schools 
for  colored  pupils — the  Attucks,  Lincoln  High  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. Night  school  is  held  only  in  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  Lincoln 
High  School. 

The  Louis  George  branch  of  the  Public  Library  has  just  been 
organized  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Holmes  and  promises  to  be  a  power- 
ful educational  force  in  this  community.  The  people  of  the  com- 
munity are  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  secure  good 
reading  matter. 

School  attendance  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Total  1,525 

NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

Attucks   525 

Lincoln  High   327 

Wendell  Phillips   800 

Total  1,752 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Business  College,  Etc   684 

Total  attendance  3,961 
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RECREATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Commercial  recreation  is  not  as  prevalent  in  this  neighborhood 
as  in  some  other  districts,  the  main  examples  being  pool  halls.  There 
are  twenty-nine  pool  halls,  many  of  which  are  on  Eighteenth  Street. 
There  is  one  shooting  gallery,  six  motion  picture  theaters  and  one 
dance  hall.  There  are  not  many  public  recreational  facilities  pro- 
vided in  the  district.  The  Morse  School  has  outdoor  playground 
equipment  which  is  used  extensively  by  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. During  the  present  summer  the  recreation  at  this  school 
is  supervised  by  trained  recreation  directors  and  the  experiment 
seems  to  be  working  very  satisfactorily.  About  275  children  take 
advantage  of  the  equipment  daily,  with  the  addition  of  evening 
classes  which  often  aggregate  an  attendance  of  400.  Only  one 
of  the  schools  has  a  regular  gymnasium.  Although  Holmes  Square 
is  not,  technically  speaking,  within  the  confines  of  the  district, 
it  lies  on  the  boundary  and  provides  recreational  facilities  for  many 
young  people  who  live  in  the  district.  It  provides  baths  and  out- 
door apparatus,  but  is  not  fitted  for  winter  work.  The  Spring 
Valley  Park  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  summer  time.  There 
is  another  open  space  which  might  be  turned  into  playground  at 
Twenty-sixth  and  Gillham  Road,  but  free  public  recreation  has  not 
been  developed  to  any  great  extent  in  any  of  these  places.  The 
social  center  work  now  being  developed  in  three  of  the  schools, 
viz.,  Morse,  Lincoln  High  and  Wendell  Phillips,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
supply  some  of  the  present  needs.  During  the  year  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  have  been  organized  in  the  Morse  and  Wendell  Phillips 
Schools.  A  Camp  Fire  Girls'  Club  has  been  organized  in  the  Jeffer- 
son School.  Public  meetings  for  recreation  and  public  education 
have  been  conducted  very  satisfactorily  in  the  three  schools  above 
mentioned  during  the  past  winter. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  social  center  meet- 
ings held  during  the  past  year : 


SOCIAL 

CENTERS. 

Morse 

School 

Wendall  Phil 

lips  and  Lin- 

(White). 

coin  High 

(Colored). 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Meetings 

Attendance 

Meetings 

Attendance 

Motion  Picture  of  Edu- 

cational Character.  .  .  . 

1 

500 

1 

100 

Girls'  Club  

10 

147 

11 

850 

Boys'  Club  

7 

79 

14 

625 

2 

80 

2 

750 

Talk  on  Savings— Thrift 

2 

600 

Mothers'  Meetings  

10 

1,215 

Concerts  

"s 

1,036 

Total  

25 

1.842 

40 

4,140 
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There  are  many  fraternal  orders  among  the  negroes — Masonic, 
S.  M.  T.,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  auxiliaries.  The  Masonic  order 
owns  a  three-story  brick  building  in  which  all  of  the  Masonic  orders 
meet. 

St.  George's  Episcopal  Church  provides  dances  and  other 
forms  of  recreation  for  its  young  people  and  the  Beacon  Hill  Con- 
gregational Church  has  a  club  of  progressive  young  working  women 
who  meet  there  weekly.  There  are  no  social  settlements  in  the 
district.  On  the  whole,  the  people  in  this  district  seeking  recrea- 
tion are  compelled  to  go  elsewhere  to  find  it. 

HOUSING. 

The  negro  residents  of  this  district  are  particularly  victims  of 
the  evils  incident  to  bad  housing.  The  habitation  of  the  negro  is 
restricted  to  certain  districts  where  he  must  live  under  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  those  neighborhoods.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
some  of  these  people  to  find  houses  with  rentals  within  their  means. 
As  they  are  crowded  into  small  apartments  of  one  or  two  rooms  in 
shack  houses  with  few  windows  for  light  and  ventilation,  with  no 
bathing  facilities  and  the  only  toilets  being  foul  privies  in  back 
yards,  there  seems  to  be  little  incentive  for  them  to  struggle  to  a 
higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  respectability.  Only  those  who  have 
carefully  explored  these  habitations  can  conceive  of  the  tragic  re- 
sults of  the  close  herding  together  of  men,  women  and  children, 
not  only  members  of  the  families,  but  often  boarders,  under  cir- 
cumstances where  modesty  cannot  be  known  and  where  vice  can 
be  the  only  sequence.  It  is  impossible  for  home  conditions  to  be 
cherished  and  natural  affection  to  be  developed  in  the  home  and 
family  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Such 
adverse  conditions  constantly  contribute  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
negro  and  under  such  circumstances  he  has  little  incentive  to  better 
his  condition. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORK. 

The  following  cases  of  relief  were  treated  during  the  past 


year  by  the  agencies  indicated : 

Provident  Association  25 

Visiting  Nurse  Association   2 

Helping  Hand  Institute   5 

Swope  Center   12 

Jewish  Educational  Institute   3 

General  Hospital  49 

Municipal  Farm  227 

Women's  Reformatory   31 

Juvenile  Court   42 

Paroles  116 

Children's  Home  Society   5 

Other  Charities   76 

Special  investigations  made  by  inspectors,  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare   60 

Total  653 
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There  were  1,804  arrests  and  451  convictions  in  this  district 
during  the  past  year. 

THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

An  analysis  of  the  Hospital  District  reveals  that  the  work  to  be 
done  there  is  sharply  divided.  The  negro  section  is  distinct  and 
complete  in  itself.  The  so-called  ''bowery"  is  a  plague  spot  which 
must  receive  constant  attention.  The  better,  more  substantial  ele- 
ment of  the  negro  population  should  be  brought  in  touch  with  the 
serious  problems  of  their  race.  The  concentration  and  co-operation 
of  the  scattered  forces  for  community  uplift  would  doubtless  result 
in  a  distinct  betterment  of  the  neighborhoods  of  the  district.  The 
parole  work  in  this  bad  negro  district  is  necessarily  very  closely 
allied  to  police  work  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  some  social 
forces  of  a  genuinely  elevating  character  are  actually  operating 
among  these  people.  There  is  a  very  apparent  need  of  a  good  social 
center  for  the  whites  and  one  for  the  blacks.  A  co-ordination  of  the 
various  efforts  of  the  negro  pepole  for  the  betterment  of  their  race, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  would  produce  good  results. 

The  shifting  white  population  can  be  best  reached  through  the 
social  center.  To  educate  them  to  the  point  where  they  will  use  the 
schools  for  this  purpose  is  a  problem  in  itself.  No  definite  plan  for 
the  co-ordination  of  the  forces  and  the  direction  of  the  community 
spirit  has  been  undertaken.  There  should  be  some  vocational  edu- 
cation at  strategic  points. 
How  to  Among  the  negro  people  there  are  several  perplex- 

Help  the  ing  problems,  all  grave  ones,  and  each  of  sufficient 
Negro.         magnitude  to  require  special  attention. 

First:  The  low  grade  saloon — an  institution  that 
takes  too  much  of  the  poor  man's  money  and  is  a  loafing  place  for 
the  rough  and  disreputable  element  along  with  which  is  the  pool 
hall  and  the  gambling  "barber"  shop.  Some  means  ought  to  be 
devised  to  reduce  the  number. 

Second :  The  necessity  of  a  Community  House,  which  must  be 
provided  for  the  people  if  they  are  to  be  diverted  from  the  saloons, 
pool  halls  and  other  vicious  haunts  that  infest  parts  of  this  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  possible,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and 
school  authorities,  that  the  Lincoln  High  School  can  be  made  this 
center;  but  before  this  is  possible,  several  new  features,  such  as 
library,  gymnasium,  baths,  playground  apparatus,  cafe,  nursery, 
clinic,  vocation  school,  and  rooms  for  club  meetings  must  be  added 
to  the  building  if  success  is  to  follow. 

Third :  Addition  of  gymnasium  and  enlarged  play  space  should 
be  given  the  Wendell  Phillips  School  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
children  in  that  locality. 

Fourth :  The  housing  conditions  should  be  greatly  improved. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  poor  water  facilities,  insani- 
tary privies,  dilapidated  dwellings  and  unsightly  surroundings. 
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Fifth:  A  new  atmosphere  should  be  created  for  better  home 
life  among  the  people,  especially  to  secure  better  morals  and  better 
home  economics  to  conserve  the  health  and  resources  of  the  people. 

Sixth :  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  developing 
a  pride  in  community  life  and  civic  questions,  possibly  through  home 
gardening,  home  decoration  and  community  improvement  meetings. 

Seventh  :  A  plan  should  be  outlined  for  general  community  edu- 
cation, consisting  of  lectures,  talks,  and  pictures,  which  will  instruct 
the  people  along  civic,  political,  economic,  and  moral  questions. 

Eighth :  A  definite  plan  should  be  provided  for  socials,  musical 
and  literary  entertainments,  and  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  (both 
athletic  and  study),  also  mothers'  clubs,  and  men's  clubs  as  well. 
These  clubs  among  the  adults  should  be  made  of  very  practical  value 
in  the  discussion  of  family  conditions  and  personal  improvement. 
Talks  and  discussion  on  wages,  savings,  health  and  hygiene,  rent, 
cleanliness,  food,  expenditures  for  family  life,  rearing  of  children, 
and  very  many  other  questions  of  family  and  community  welfare. 


PENN  VALLEY  DISTRICT. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Penn  Valley  District  is  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Southwest  Boulevard  on  the  north  and  Thirty-first  Street 
on  the  south  and  Gillham  Road  on  the  east  to  the  State  Line  on  the 
west. 

The  south  and  southeast  portions  of  the  district  are  very  hilly, 
while  the  section  on  the  west  along  the  Turkey  Creek  basin  is  low. 
Penn  Valley  Park,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parks  in  the  city,  and 
noted  for  its  cliffs  and  boulevards,  is  in  the  central  part  of  this  dis- 
trict. Union  Cemetery  is  in  the  eastern  part.  The  new  Union  Sta- 
tion, which  is  located  northwest  of  the  park  and  the  Terminal  Rail- 
road, covers  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  included  in  this 
district. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  the  district  is  11,043  inhabitants — male, 


5,744;  female,  5,299. 

The  native  white  of  native  parentage  5,408 

Native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  3,073 

Foreign-born  white  1,763 

Negro  •   794 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese   5 

Males  of  voting  age  3,551 

Males  of  voting  age — native  white,  native  parentage. ..  1,584 
Males  of  voting  age — native  white,  foreign  or  mixed 

parentage   733 

Males  of  voting  age — foreign-born  white   937 

Males  of  voting  age — naturalized   609 

Males  of  voting  age — Negroes   297 

Persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  8,890 

Illiterates   321 

Total  number  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20 

years,  inclusive  3,239 

Number  illiterate  males  of  voting  age   146 

Children  attending  school  1,961 


HOUSING. 

The  number  of  houses  in  this  district  is  2,208,  of  which  1,198 
have  been  inspected.  A  large  proportion  of  the  houses  in  the  dis- 
trict are  one-family  houses  with  large  yards  and  are  sanitary ;  con- 
sequently not  in  need  of  immediate  inspection. 

Of  this  number  1,123  are  single  family  residences,  60  apartment 
houses,  12  tenements  and  3  lodging  houses. 

The  total  number  of  rooms  investigated  is  5,453,  of  which  num- 
ber 1,048  have  sunlight  and  1,018  free  circulation  of  air. 

As  to  the  water  facilities:  718  of  these  homes  are  provided  with 
city  water;  115  with  wells;  329  cisterns,  and  7  without  water. 

As  to  modern  toilet  and  bath  facilities :  56  have  baths ;  34  mod- 
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ern  toilets;  581  vaults  with  sewer  connections;  423  vaults  without 
sewer  connections. 

Eighteen  houses  consisting  of  102  rooms  have  been  condemned. 
This  is  known  as  Garfield  Court. 

The  number  of  families  occupying  these  2,208  homes  is  2,602, 
the  majority  of  which  belong  to  the  working  class. 


Penn  Valley  District  (Showing  Location  of  New  Union  Station). 

INDUSTRIAL. 

The  principal  resources  for  the  wage  earners  are  the  factories 
and  mercantile  establishments,  most  of  which  are  lo- 
Industrial.      cated  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  city.  The 
new  Union  Station  and  Terminal  Railway  construc- 
tion work  furnish  employment  for  many  of  the  foreign  population. 

There  are  543  persons  employed  in  the  industries  located  in  the 
Penn  Valley  District.    They  are  distributed  as  follows : 


INDUSTRIES.  NO.  EMPLOYEES. 

Bakeries   3 

Blacksmithing   4 

Breweries  138 

Cans  and  metal  goods   18 

Copper  goods   6 

Cigar  factories   5 

Cleaning  and  dyeing   9 
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Furniture  

Garments,  clothing,  etc 

Laundries  

Marble  works  

Planing  mills  

Railroad  shops  

Sheet  metal  


40 

23 
39 
19 
14 
217 
8 


543 


This  district  is  largely  residential.  The  people  find  their  em- 
ployment in  other  parts  of  the  city. 


There  are  five  churches  in  the  district:  Episcopal,  Christian, 
Congregational,  Methodist  and  Catholic. 

There  are  three  public  schools — two  for  white  children  and  one 
for  colored: 

The  Lowell  School,  Cor.  27th  and  Madison. 

The  Madison  School,  Cor.  29th  and  Wyandotte. 

The  Douglass  School,  N.  E.  Cor.  27th  and  W.  Prospect. 


The  following  fraternal  orders  are  found  in  this  district: 
United  Workman. 
Degree  of  Honor. 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeoman. 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Rebekah  Lodge. 
Knights  of  Columbus. 
Knights  of  Father  Matthew. 
Modern  Brotherhood  of  America. 


This  community  has  no  public  dance  halls,  only  two  moving 
picture  shows,  and  six  pool  halls.   There  are  32  saloons. 

The  only  public  playground  is  found  in  Penn  Valley  Park,  and 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  school  grounds.  This  is  insufficient 
for  a  district  having  a  school  population  of  1,961  children.  There- 
should  be  some  social  center  work  carried  on  in  each  of  the  public 
schools,  and  there  is  a  great  need  for  social  and  club  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  work  now  being  done  by  the  different 
churches.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  Methodist  Parish, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute,  form- 
erly did  considerable  social  service  work  among  the  classes  that 
could  be  materially  assisted  by  recreational  features,  conducted  by 
this  church  if  it  had  the  facilities. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute  was  intended  to  furnish  an 
educational  and  social  settlement  with  facilities  for  recreation  and  in 
every  way  possible  to  provide  a  counter  attraction  to  places  of  vice. 


SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. 


FRATERNAL  ORDERS. 


RECREATION. 
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The  settlement  aimed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Penn  Valley 
District,  which  is  a  workman's  district,  a  large  percentage  of  whose 
inhabitants  are  railroad  employees.  A  gymnasium,  reading  room, 
game  room,  library  and  free  bath  room  were  provided.  An  evening 
course  in  telegraphy  was  offered.  Facilities  for  recreation  were  pro- 
vided and  the  building  was  extensively  used  as  a  social  center  for  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Twenty-ninth  Street 
Institute  has  closed  its  good  work. 

SOCIAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  UNION  STATION. 

The  wealthier  class  of  people  in  this  district  are  moving  south- 
ward into  better  homes,  consequently  these  homes  will  soon  be  occu- 
pied by  the  poorer  class  who  are  moving  up  from  the  Southwest 
Boulevard  district  and  along  Turkey  Creek.  This  district,  which 
is  now  a  very  fair  district,  may  be  a  tangled  problem  for  social 
workers.  The  new  Union  Station  will  employ  hundreds  of  common 
laborers,  likewise  skilled  mechanics  and  railway  officials,  which  will 
eventually  make  this  now  scattered  district  one  very  much  con- 
gested. Merchants  will  build  near  the  station,  factories  and  ware- 
houses will  be  erected. 

The  vast  changes  incident  to  the  construction  of  the  New  Union 
Station  and  its  approaches  will  have  a  very  material  effect  on  the 
individual  life  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Penn  Valley 
District.  Let  us  hope  that  the  home  itself,  the  physical  dwelling 
place,  the  material  basis  for  family  life,  will  not  be  gradually  reduced 
to  the  inferior  condition  now  found  in  the  West  Bottoms.  Rooming 
houses  and  lodging  houses  will  abound,  with  their  attendant  evils. 
This  neighborhood,  now  comparatively  free  from  congestion,  will 
become  crowded  with  unsocial  elements,  the  street  noises,  the  saloons 
and  various  evils. 

There  are  three  classes  among  the  workingmen  in  this  part  of 
the  city,  viz.,  the  Greeks  who  work  for  the  Terminal  Railroad  and 
live  near  the  Southwest  Boulevard,  the  common  laborers,  who  work 
in  the  factories,  and  the  skilled  mechanics. 

THE  PARK. 

Penn  Valley  Park  should  be  equipped  with  a  bathing  beach. 
This  could  be  easily  accomplished  by  using  the  ground  above  the 
lake.  The  people  from  the  neighborhood  around  Lowell  School  and 
as  far  west  as  Turkey  Creek  use  the  park  as  a  means  of  recreation. 
Here  they  gather  around  the  lake  during  the  hot  summer  evenings. 
The  children  romp  and  play  on  the  grass.  Young  people  promenade 
on  the  driveways.  People  come  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  enjoy 
the  retreats  and  natural  resources  of  this  beautiful  park.  Band  con- 
certs are  frequently  held  here  during  the  summer  months.  The 
boys  have  a  ball  field  in  the  north  end  of  the  park  and  a  playground 
and  tennis  court  are  found  in  the  east  side  of  the  park.  But  this  is 
insufficient  for  the  growing  population  and  development  of  this  dis- 
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trict,  and  whether  or  not  this  becomes  a  slum  district  depends  upon 
what  preventive  steps  are  taken.  In  this  park  is  centralized  the 
recreation  for  the  whole  district.  There  are  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  park  benches  here  to  accommodate  the  regular  visitors,  and  when 
the  new  Union  Station  is  open,  no  doubt  hundreds  of  strangers  will 
visit  the  park  during  each  day.  Hence  we  should  have  better  and 
more  accommodations. 

The  space  just  above  the  lake  in  which  is  located  two  natural 
springs  could  without  very  great  expense  be  made  into  a  bathing 
beach ;  shower  baths  could  be  installed  and  a  swimming  pool  with  the 
old-fashioned  springing  board  could  be  reserved  for  the  boys.  As  it 
is  now,  the  lake  is  simply  looked  upon  with  envious  and  longing  eyes 
by  school  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  workers,  who  dare  not  even  wade 
in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake  under  present  conditions. 


EAST  SIDE  DISTRICT. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The  East  Side  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kansas 
City  Terminal  Railway,  on  the  east  by  the  City  Limits,  on  the  south 
by  Brush  Creek,  and  on  the  west  by  Cleveland  Avenue.  Its  area  is 
about  fourteen  square  miles. 

The  eastern  and  southeastern  portions  of  the  district  are  ren- 
dered very  rough  and  broken  by  the  Big  Blue  River.  In  the  north- 
ern half  of  this  district  the  streets  are  generally  graded  and  paved, 
and  this  section  is  rapidly  filling  with  one-family  houses  occupied 
by  the  laboring  class  of  citizens.  The  southern  portion  is  not  im- 
proved, but  dotted  here  and  there  with  settlements  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  are  ambitious  to  build  homes  for  themselves  far  away 
from  the  turmoil  and  tenements  of  the  busy  city.  The  Elmwood  and 
St.  Mary's  cemeteries  are  within  the  bounds  of  this  district. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  25,269.  Most  of  these  are 
native  born  whites.  There  are  three  small  neighborhoods  of  negroes 
in  the  district,  which  are  sparsely  settled.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of 
foreign  born  persons,  but  racial  conditions  do  not  constitute  a  very 
formidable  problem.  There  are  12,972  males  and  12,297  females  in 
the  district. 

The  population  may  be  classified  as  to  parentage  as  follows : 


Native  white — native  parentage  19,202 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage   3,818 

Foreign-born  white   1,693 

Negro   553 

Indian,  Japanese  and  Chinese   3 


Total  25,269 

The  nativity  of  the  1,693  persons  constituting  the  foreign  born 
white  population  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE. 

Born  in  Austria   36 

Belgium   15 

Canada   134 

Denmark   28 

England   245 

Germany   502 

Greece  ,   14 

Hungary   29 

Ireland   122 

Italy   18 

Poland   99 

Russia   56 
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Sweden   jgg 

Switzerland  59 

Other  countries   91 

TotaI  ..1,693 


Ea»t  Side  District. 


t  The  occupations  of  these  people  consist  of  all  the  trades,  profes- 
sions and  employments  that  usually  engage  the  inhabitants  of  a  grow- 
ing western  city.    There  is  as  yet  not  a  very  well  developed  com- 
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munity  spirit  throughout  the  district  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
population,  topographical  barriers  and  the  lack  of  liberal  culture 
among  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  The  extreme  east  side  popula- 
tion consists  of  four  rapidly  growing  communities,  viz.,  Sheffield, 
Centropolis,  Leeds  and  a  large  settlement  branching  in  every  direc- 
tion around  the  Ashland  School.  These  settlements  are  rapidly  con- 
verging and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city  will  soon  be  thickly  set- 
tled. 

HOUSING  AND  LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

A  thorough  housing  investigation  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 
Only  120  houses  have  been  inspected.  They  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Sheffield.  There  are  but  few  tenements ;  5,928  dwellings 
accommodate  6,156  families.  There  are  22  lodging  houses,  none 
of  which  have  a  very  large  number  of  guests.    There  are  39  com- 


A  Section  Using  Contaminated  Water  From  Wells. 

bination  houses ;  that  is,  where  families  are  living  on  the  second  floor 

over  stores,  saloons,  etc. 

The  following  defects  were  found : 

Houses  in  a  dilapidated  condition   8 

Wells  contaminated  with  sewage  and  unfit  for  use  78 

Privy  vaults  full  and  foul  23 

Disorderly  yards  42 

Cisterns  contaminated  and  unfit  for  use   4 

Stables  with  manure  accumulated  and  a  menace  to  health..  5 
Houses  with  plaster  broken  off  the  ceilings  and  walls  and 
paper  hanging  in  shreds   7 
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Samples  of  water  from  the  78  wells  above  mentioned  were 
analyzed  by  the  City  Chemist  and  found  to  be  badly  contaminated, 
and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  community.  Notices  were  sent 
to  the  owners  and  tenants,  requiring  them  to  provide  other  water 
facilities.  But  ten  blocks  on  seven  streets  had  no  water  mains  avail- 
able, so  that  property  owners  could  not  install  city  water.  A  subse- 
quent canvass  after  the  notices  had  been  sent  showed  that  nearly 
all  of  the  property  owners  wanted  city  water  on  their  premises.  At 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Fire  and  Water  Board,  the  District  In- 
vestigator of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  presented  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  inadequate  water  supply  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  out- 
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One  Contaminated  Well  for  Nine  Families— City  Water 
Main  on  Three  Sides. 


lying  districts  around  Sheffield.  The  Fire  and  Water  Board  im- 
mediately took  action  to  remedy  the  evil  conditions.  For  immediate 
relief  three  sanitary  fountains  were  installed  from  which  the  people 
could  carry  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes,  and  assurance 
was  given  that  these  fountains  would  not  delay  the  laying  of  water 
mains  in  the  streets  where  they  are  needed. 

Privation  in  the  supply  of  water  is  not  always  due  to  the  absence 
of  water  mains  in  the  streets,  however.    Some  landlords  evade  the 
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expense  of  installing  proper  water  facilities.  An 
Exploiting     example  of  this  is  shown  by  the  above  plate, 
the  Poor.       This  half  block  has  five  lots  facing  north,  on  which 

the  owner  has  constructed  nine  houses  of  three  rooms 
each.  These  nine  houses  are  occupied  by  38  white  persons  living  in 
27  rooms.  They  are  in  a  thickly  populated  neighborhood  surrounded 
by  like  conditions.  All  these  tenants  are  compelled  to  use  the  water 
from  one  well  shown  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  plat.  There 
are  two  foul  privy  vaults  within  20  feet  of  this  well,  and  there  are 
nine  privy  vaults  on  the  five  lots.  A  sample  of  the  water  in  this  well 
was  submitted  to  the  City  Chemist  for  analysis.  The  Chemist  re- 
turned his  official  analysis  as  follows :  "Chlorine  80.00  parts  per 
million ;  nitrites  rather  high ;  water  badly  contaminated  with  sewage/' 
Water  containing  chlorine  to  the  extent  of  more  than  20  parts  per 
million  is  not  fit  for  domestic  use.  The  presence  of  chlorine  in 
water  indicates  organic  matter. 

There  are  water  mains  on  three  sides  of  this  property,  two  of 
which  are  of  12  and  one  of  6-inch  pipe.  With  good  water  so  easily 
obtainable,  it  should  be  made  available  for  the  tenants  quickly.  The 
total  rental  of  this  property  is  $61.00  per  month.  The  owner,  who  is 
well  able  to  put  it  in  a  sanitary  condition,  manifests  a  lack  of  civic 
pride  and  a  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  his  poor  tenants. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  children  in  this  district  are 
of  school  age — that  is,  from  6  to  20  years.  The  total  number  of 
children  attending  school  is  4,306.  About  one-third  of  the  children  of 
between  6  and  20  are  not  attending  school.  Most  of  these  are  work- 
ing. Not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  from  the  primary 
grades  continue  their  studies  in  the  nigh  schools.  On  account  of  the 
economic  condition  of  their  families,  many  young  men  and  women 
are  forced  into  wage-earning  industries  before  they  can  complete 
their  education  in  our  free  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  the  East  Side  District : 


Name  and  address  of  schools.              No.  pupils.  No.  rooms. 

Ashland,  Twenty-fourth  and  Lawn   815  19 

Blue  Valley  (col.),  Twelfth  and  Crystal              25  1 

Bruce  (col.),  Fourteenth  and  Jackson                 81  3 

Clay,  Seventh  and  Ewing   335  9 

Greenwood,  Twenty-seventh  and  Cleveland...  711  18 

Jackson,  Twelfth  and  Ewing   386  9 

Kensington,  Seventeenth  and  Brighton   450  10 

McCoy,  Sixteenth  and  White   187  6 

Manchester,  Hughe  and  Winchester   213  6 

Milton  Moore,  Thirty-first  and  Elmwood....  185  6 

Mt.  Washington,  Independence  and  Oakland..  245  8 


2,633 


95 
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CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Name  and  address  of  School,  No.  pupils.  No.  rooms, 

St.  Stephens,  Eleventh  and  Bennington   160  6 

St.  Michaels,  Twenty-fourth  and  Brighton..  130  5 
Holy  Family,  Thirty-ninth  and  Gould   125  4 

Totals  4,048  110 

A  total  of  258  students,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, attend  public  high  schools  and  private  commercial  schools. 
There  are  344  illiterate  persons  in  the  district,  of  whom  106  are  above 
the  voting  age  and  238  are  from  10  to  21  years  of  age.  During  the 
past  winter  a  night  school  was  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  Clay  School.  The  popular  demand  for  such  instruction 
was  made  manifest  by  the  enrollment  of  nearly  300  pupils.  The 
course  at  this  night  school  consisted  of  typewriting,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, spelling,  English,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  calisthenics,  and  gym- 
nasium classes. 

SOCIAL  FORCES. 

The  spiritual  and  religious  welfare  of  this  district  are  provided 
by  thirty  churches  and  missions.   These  churches  sustain  four  men's 
clubs,  seven  boys'  clubs,  seven  women's  clubs,  and 
Churches.      five  girls'  clubs. 

Other  activities  in  social  service  were  brought  to 
light  by  a  list  of  questions  addressed  to  the  pastors.  To  the  ques- 
tion, ''What  social  work  is  carried  on  by  the  members  of  your 
church?"  numerous  replies  were  received.  Following  is  a  digest  of 
the  answers : 

"We  have  a  sunshine  barrel."  ''We  minister  to  the  needy."  "We  have 
a  Civic  and  Improvement  Association."  "We  sell  second  hand  clothing  to 
the  poor."  "We  visit  the  sick."  "We  have  a  reading  circle."  "We  care  for 
the  poor  and  the  needy." 

To  the  question,  "What  recreation  facilities  are  furnished  by 
your  church?"  replies  came: 

"Stereopticon  lecture  entertainments."  "Socials  and  entertainments." 
"Baseball  and  basketball."  "Gymnasium  in  winter,  playgrounds  in  summer." 
"Church  is  open  every  evening  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  young  people  of 
the  community."  "Athletics  for  boys  and  girls."  "Basketball  in  basement  of 
the  church." 

The  question,  "Give  practical  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of 
the  East  Side  District.  What  are  the  needs  of  your  immediate  neigh- 
borhood?" brought  the  following: 

"Minature  branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A."  "Closer  affilia- 
tion of  the  churches  and  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare."  "A  supervised  social 
center  open  every  day  and  night."  "Small  parks."  "Something  to  keep  boys 
out  of  pool  halls  and  girls  away  from  dance  halls."  "Swings,  a  sand  pile,  a 
bath,  tub  and  shower,  and  a  playground."  "Open  the  public  schools  every 
night  for  recreation  purposes,  such  as  games,  lectures,  entertainments,  gym- 
nasium, etc."  "Community  meetings  are  good,  but  the  boys  need  something 
to  attract  them  from  the  allurements  of  pool  halls,  etc."  "Graded  and  paved 
streets,  water,  lights,  sewers."  "More  police  protection."  "Picture  show 
censorship."    "Park  at  Seventeenth  and  Jackson."    "Cleaner  yards,  garbage 
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gathered  regularly."  "Playgrounds  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  and 
Norton  and  Jackson  avenues."  "A  general  clean-up — nine  saloons  from 
Cleveland  to  Elmwood  on  Fifteenth  Street  are  too  many."  "More  and  better 
houses  with  water  and  sewer  connections." 

A  notable  example  of  development  of  the  social  service  spirit 
in  churches  is  shown  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Church,  at  Tenth  and 
Bennington  Ave.  During  the  past  three  years,  Father  C.  M.  Scanlan 
has  organized  and  promoted  a  Junior  Boys'  Club  of  60  members,  a 
Senior  Boys'  Club  of  125  members,  and  four  teams  of  basketball 
players  for  girls.  They  use  a  large  hall  in  the  basement  of  the  church 
and  a  playground  alongside  of  the  church.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  a  gymnasium  with  good  apparatus,  indoor  and  out-door 
basket  ball  court,  tennis  court  and  tub,  shower  and  turkish  bath 
facilities. 

These  clubs  present  dramatic  entertainments  on  the  stage  in  the 
hall,  concerts,  lectures,  musicals,  wrestling  and  boxing  exhibitions 
and  contests.  The  parish  baseball  club  plays  scheduled  games  with 
similar  teams  in  the  city,  under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor.  The 
tennis  court  is  well  patronized  by  the  young  folks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  girls'  sewing  class  makes  clothing  for  poor  little  children. 
The  ladies'  basketball  teams  play  games  with  the  ladies  of  other 
churches.  Captain  A.  J.  Connors  of  the  Third  Missouri  Regiment 
has  charge  of  the  military  drills  for  boys  and  young  men.  Small  boys 
are  sent  to  an  out-door  camp  during  the  summer.  The  Clay  public 
school  gave  its  graduating  play  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall  in  1912.  At 
some  of  the  events  given  in  the  hall  during  the  winter  there  has  been 
an  attendance  of  300  men  and  boys,  over  half  of  whom  were  not 
members  of  the  church. 

Within  the  district  there  are  nine  fraternal  orders  represented 
as  follows :  Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekahs,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ma- 
sons, Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Royal  Neighbors, 
Secular.  Modern  Brotherhood  of  America,  Yeomen,  and 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

Union  labor  is  represented  by  the  following:  Amalgamated 
Steel  Workers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  Iron  Moulders  Union,  and  the 
International  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers. 

INDUSTRIAL  AGENCIES. 

The  district  is  traversed  north  and  south  by  the  following  rail- 
roads : 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Rock  Island,  Kansas  City  Southern, 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

Their  presence  renders  this  part  of  the  city  largely  industrial, 
involving  attendant  industrial  problems. 

In  the  following  table  are  the  names  of  the  industries  in  the 
Blue  Valley,  the  number  of  employees  of  each  and  their  nationality. 
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BLUE  VALLEY  INDUSTRIES. 


rirm  na.rnc. 

No.  Em- 
ployees. 

No.  Ameri- 
cans. 

No.  Foreign 
Born. 

100 

100 

25 

25 

American  Radiator  Co  

800 

300 

500 

American  Roofing  Co  

150 

150 

American  Stock  Food  Co  

15 

15 

50 

50 

Butler  Mfg.  Co  

75 

75 

C.  R.  I.  &  P  

6 

1 

5 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Elevator  

25 

25 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Round  House  

75 

65 

10 

15 

10 

5 

Cornfalfa  Feed  Co  

50 

50 

100 

80 

20 

Frisco  Railroad  (track  hands)  

8 

1 

7 

Ford  Motor  Works  

100 

100 

Harrigan  Safe  Works  

50 

50 

K.  C.  Bolt  &  Nut  Co  

750 

600 

150 

K.  C.  Terra  Cotta  Works  

80 

80 

K.  C.  Southern  

5 

5 

K.  C.  Rock  &  Sand  Co  

75 

40 

35 

Missouri  Pacific  (track  hands) 

6 

1 

5 

50 

50 

Prier  Brass  Mfg.  Co  

100 

100 

Security  Stove  &  Mfg.  Co  

40 

40 

Sheffield  Ice  Co  

10 

10 

Sheffield  Car  &  Equipment  Co 

200 

180 

20 

Sheffield  Gas  &  Power  Co  

50 

40 

10 

Snyder  Boiler  Works  

50 

50 

Witte  Iron  Works  

70 

70 

Totals  

3,030 

2,263 

767 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  29  industries  employ  3,030  per- 
sons, or  23.36  per  cent  of  the  entire  male  population.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 2,263  are  native  born  and  767  are  foreign  born.  About  20  per 
cent  of  the  employees  are  skilled.  Some  of  the  workers  live  as  far 
east  as  Independence,  Missouri,  and  as  far  west  as  Chelsea  Park, 
in  Kansas  City,  Kas.  The  street  cars  and  railroads  furnish  the 
means  of  their  transportation.  A  negligible  number  of  these  indus- 
tries are  seasonal,  which  fact  is  a  source  of  strength  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Several  of  the  factories  are  beginning  to  manifest  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  with  their  employees,  which  promises  eventually  to 
render  industrial  conditions  more  stable  than  they  have  been  in  the 

past.  An  enterprising  company  has  installed  well 
Co-operation,     equipped  lavatory  and  bath  rooms  for  the  use  of 

its  employees.  The  lavatory  has  60  individual 
washbowls,  50  shower  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water,  soap  and 
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towels.  Another  large  company  is  putting  in  similar  facilities  for 
its  workmen. 

Two  years  ago  the  office  men,  foremen  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  one  large  factory  organized  a  club  and  devised  a  co-opera- 
tive scheme  to  provide  for  their  mid-day  luncheon.  The  company 
became  interested  and  took  a  hand.  A  house  adjoining  the  factory 
grounds  was  rented  and  partitions  removed  to  make  a  large  dining 
room.  It  was  neatly  furnished  with  tables  and  chairs.  A  kitchen 
was  added  and  equipped  with  all  the  modern  appliances  the  heart 
of  a  good  cook  could  desire,  and  the  good  cook  was  installed  also. 
Three  acres  of  the  company's  land  has  been  set  aside  for  a  garden. 
The  company  furnishes  a  gardener  and  produces  the  vegetables.  A 
chicken  park  with  thoroughbred  chickens  provides  fresh  eggs, 
which  do  not  cost  the  club  a  cent.  The  hens  furnished  about  two 
thousand  eggs  and  some  baked  and  fried  chickens  last  year.  The 
club  pays  for  its  groceries  and  milk.  The  general  manager  of  the 
plant  says  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  Jersey  cows  browsing 
on  the  factory  lawn  some  day.  Last  year  the  garden  produced  100 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  50  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  400  heads 
of  cabbage  and  a  large  quantity  of  onions,  beans,  peas,  beets  and 
lettuce.  Members  of  the  club  pay  22  cents  apiece  for  each  meal. 
Twice  each  year  the  surplus  has  been  sufficient  to  provide  two  din- 
ners at  a  large  hotel  uptown.  The  company  is  justified  in  meeting 
its  part  of  the  expense  by  having  its  heads  of  departments  and 
managers  come  together  once  a  day  for  discussion.  The  luncheon 
hour's  conversation  is  shop  talk  from  beginning  to  end.  On  the 
dining  room  wall  is  a  black  board  on  which  is  posted  every  day  the 
daily  cost  report.  The  club  has  its  social  side  in  the  way  of  nine 
bowling  teams  and  a  shooting  club. 

RECREATION. 

The  neighborhood  under  consideration  in  this  report  contains 
eight  motion  picture  shows,  28  pool  rooms,  with  81 
Commercial.      tables,  and  23  saloons.    Rowboats,  canoes,  and 
motor  boats  can  be  rented  on  the  Blue  River  from 
three  boat  companies. 

There  are  six  dance  halls  in  which  46  dances  were  given  during 
the  past  year.   The  total  attendance  was  3,360. 

There  are  fairly  well  equipped  playgrounds  for  children  at  all 
the  schools. 

Condemnation  proceedings  have  recently  *been  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  condemnation  of  three  tracts  within  the 
district,  so  that  the  Park  Board  of  Kansas  City  can  collect 
Public.  assessments  and  take  the  condemned  property  for  three 
new  playgrounds.  They  are  located  as  follows :  between 
Tenth  and  Twelfth  streets,  from  Ewing  to  Winchester;  Twenty- 
second  to  Twenty-third  from  Elmwood  to  Kensington ;  Seventh 
and  Eighth  streets,  from  Myrtle  to  Jackson. 
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Social  center  meetings  have  been  successfully  conducted  at  the 
Clay,  Greenwood  and  Ashland  Schools.    No  club  work  was  under- 
taken.   The  programs  of  social  center  meetings 
Social  Center      nave  consisted  of  musical,  literary  and  calisthenic 
Meet*  v  entertainment,  moving  picture  shows  of  an  educa- 

*  tional  character,  debates  and  discussions  of  popu- 

lar themes  by  representative  citizens.  Attend- 
ance was  good,  and  the  demand  is  rapidly  growing  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive as  well  as  a  more  intensive  social  center  regime. 

The  following  general  community  meetings  were  held  in  the 
three  schools  above  mentioned : 

Stereopticon  lectures   3 

Lectures  on  civic  questions   5 

Motion  pictures  of  educational  character   2 

Addresses  on  hygiene  and  health   3 

Professional  concerts   3 

Concerts  and  entertainments  (home  talent)   2 

General  mothers'  meetings   6 

Talks  on  gardening   1 

Alumni  meetings   2 

Debates  (civic  questions)   2 

Ice  cream  socials   1 

Night  school  reunion   1 

Total  meetings  31 

Total  attendance  at  Ashland  1,000 

Total  attendance  at  Greenwood  1,675 

Total  attendance  at  Clay  1,575 

Total  attendance  4,250 

Average  attendance  per  meeting   137 

There  were  several  purely  social  meetings  in  the  Clay  School 
not  included  in  the  above  summary.  Neither  does  this  schedule 
take  into  account  numerous  mothers'  meetings  where  the  general 
public  was  not  invited. 

In  the  Clay  School  about  140  night  school  pupils  were  in  the 
gymnasium  classes  one  hour  each  evening.  That  this  class  was  a 
good  social  influence  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  members  have 
asked  for  two  social  evenings  since  the  close  of  the  school. 

All  the  churches  have  frequent  social  meetings.  The  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Security  and  the  Paddle  and  Camp  Club  give  occa- 
sional socials.  A  ball  ground  at  Nineteenth  and 
Private  Crystal  is  well  patronized  during  the  baseball  sea- 

Recreation,  son.  The  Schmelzer  ball  ground  and  Shooting  Park 
at  Washington  Boulevard  and  Kansas  City  South- 
ern Railway,  east  of  the  Blue  River,  is  a  popular  resort.  The 
St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Church  conducts  an  athletic  club  for  boys, 
with  a  membership  of  185. 

We  recommend  a  big  social  center  for  this  particular  neigh- 
borhood, located  at  an  advantageous  point  so  as  to  be  contiguous 
to  both  Sheffield  and  Centropolis.     It  should  be  equipped  with 
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plunge  and  shower  baths,  well  equipped  gymnasium,  large  audi- 
torium and  club  rooms. 

The  territory  from  Cleveland  to  Elmwood  Avenues  and  from 

Fourteenth  to  Twenty-fourth  Streets  presents  a 
Fifteenth  ripe  field  for  social  center  work.    Within  these 

and  Jackson.    36  blocks  there  are  a  few  industries  employing 

a  total  of  about  600  wiage-earners.  The  East 
Side  Betterment  League  is  actively  engaged  in  united  effort  to 
prevent  this  neighborhood  from  becoming  a  slum  district.  There 
are  9  saloons  in  7  blocks  on  East  Fifteenth  Street. 


Recreation  on  Blue  River. 

A  large  proportion  of  charity  and  parole  cases  handled  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  were  from  this  neighborhood.  The  citi- 
zens generally  are  industrious  and  enterprising  but  for  the  most  part 
those  in  the  most  congested  portion,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Fifteenth 
and  Jackson,  are  more  shiftless  and  improvident.  There  are  a  few 
tenements  in  this  immediate  territory  with  their  attending  evils.  The 
presence  of  the  street  car  barns,  coal  yards,  the  Belt  Line  tracks  and 
the  small  shops  tend  to  centralize  slum  conditions  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

DELINQUENCY  AND  DEPENDENCY. 

In  view  of  the  broad  expanse  of  this  district  and  the  many  un- 
favorable conditions,  above  cited,  there  was  a  surprisingly  small 
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amount  of  crime  and  dependency  during  the  year.  Records  of  the 
Registration  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  show  608 
charity  cases  from  the  East  Side  District.  The  Parole  Office  rec- 
ords shows  425  convictions  for  crime  in  State  and  Municipal  Court ; 
125  cases  handled  on  parole  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  236 
parole  calls  were  made  during  the  year.  There  were  32  parole 
cases  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

Unsocial  conditions  in  this  territory  are  being  corrected  as 
rapidly  as  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  can  show  by  systematic  in- 
vestigation their  extent  and  location.  The  investigation,  which  is 
a  mere  beginning,  has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  efficient  investigators.  The  social  service  problems,  parole 
work,  social  center  meetings  and  housing  investigations  have  re- 
quired more  time  than  we  have  had  at  our  disposal. 

The  above  survey,  therefore,  is  not  presented  as  a  thorough 
study,  but  as  a  mere  preface  to  a  vast  amount  of  research  work 
necessary  to  the  comprehensive  understanding  of  a  field  so  exten- 
sive and  important  as  this,  the  largest  supervised  district  in  the  city. 
It  is  an  important  territory,  because  it  is  developing  so  rapidly,  and 
because  it  is  so  largely  industrial. 


THE  SOCIAL  CENTER 

 AND  

ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  COMMUNITY  LIFE  IN 
KANSAS  CITY 


Popular  demand  for  social  centers  in  Kansas  City  is  increasing 
by  geometric  progression.  Beginning  with  a  single  school  two 
years  ago  and  increasing  to  eight  schools  in  1911-12,  it  has  de- 
veloped until  forty-five  schools  and  two  churches  were  open  to  the 
public  last  winter,  having  494  meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
55,880  people.  We  now  regard  this  movement  as  a  fixture  in  the 
social  life  of  Kansas  City.  The  coming  season  promises  to  awaken 
universal  attention  to  its  demands,  and  the  work  in  the  fields  already 
started  will  become  more  intensive.  The  experience  of  New  York 
City,  Rochester,  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee  and  several  other  cities  has  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  there  is  a  nation-wide  demand  for  this  new  educa- 
tional, recreational  force. 

A  Socializ-  The  tendency  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  American 
ing  Agency,    city  is  to  make  the  people  unsocial  and  self-centered. 

The  neighborhood  spirit  must  be  developed  to  secure 
harmony  and  co-operation  among  the  people.  The  Social  Center 
brings  them  together  in  their  own  school  house,  gets  them  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  interests  them  in  the  same  enterprises, 
cultivates  friendliness  and  acquaintance,  unifies  the  neighborhood 
for  civic  improvement  and  community  welfare,  educates  and  culti- 
vates aesthetic  taste,  promotes  the  continuation  of  study,  and 
provides  wholesome  amusement  and  recreation  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. Much  has  been  said  about  the  potency  of  the  social  center 
as  a  force  for  the  Americanization  of  immigrants — a  point  well 
taken.  We  add  to  this  that  it  furnishes  a  means  for  the  American- 
ization of  Americans,  which  is  also  much  needed. 

Variety  of     Prof.  Edward  J.  Ward,  Advisor  in  Civic  and  Social 
Activities.      Center  Development,  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  his 
l  book,  "The  Social  Center,"  presents  convincing  argu- 

ments for  the  development  of  various  activities  in  the  social  center: 

1.  The  school  is  the  logical  center  of  the  precinct,  just  as  the 
city  hall  is  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  capitol  is  the  logical  center 
of  the  state  and  nation.  The  school  should  therefore  be  the  polling 
place  of  the  precinct. 

2.  The  social  center  furnishes  a  place  of  deliberation  and  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  the  people  to  discuss  in  a  friendly  manner 
the  problems  vital  to  their  community. 
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It  is  also  a  place  for: 

3.  The  voters'  league,  uniting  the  people  for  civic  improve- 
ment. 

4.  A  public  lecture  course,  providing  the  best  talent  available, 
for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  the  people. 

5.  The  branch  public  library,  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
public  library  into  every  neighborhood  in  the  city. 

6.  Public  art  exhibitions,  cultivating  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the 
people. 

7.  Music  centers,  providing  concerts  by  high  grade  talent  and 
furnishing  an  opportunity  for  local  musicians  to  entertain. 

8.  The  Festival  center — a  logical  place  in  which  to  celebrate 
the  national  holidays  for  the  inspiration  of  patriotism  and  com- 
munity interest. 

9.  A  recreation  center,  providing  innocent  dances,  gymnastics 
and  games,  and  the  organization  of  clubs. 

10.  An  employment  center,  providing  a  place  to  bring  em- 
ployer and  employee  in  touch  with  one  another. 

11.  The  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  health  board  in  the 
line  of  a  medical  advisor  for  the  community  to  look  after  matters 
pertaining  to  the  general  health. 

12.  A  place  for  all  the  people  of  the  community  to  become 
acquainted. 

Beginnings  in  A  precursor  of  the  social  center  began  in  1888  in 
New  York.  New  York  City,  in  the  form  of  free  lecture  courses, 
and  has  extended  to  about  170  schools  and  halls. 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  supervisor  of  the  public  lectures,  occupies 
in  this  relation  a  position  co-ordinate  with  the  office  of  superintend- 
ents of  schools.  The  main  idea  of  the  lecture  course  is  instruction, 
and  the  lectures  cover  all  the  great  divisions  of  human  knowledge 
upon  such  subjects  as  sanitation,  health,  civics,  natural  science,  de- 
scriptive geography,  art,  music,  literature,  etc.  They  have  proven 
exceedingly  popular,  and  by  means  of  examinations  and  collateral 
reading,  have  developed  the  habit  of  study  and  a  larger  use  of  the 
excellent  collection  of  books  in  the  various  public  libraries  of  the 
city.  The  results  observed  from  these  public  lectures  during  the 
past  twenty  years  are  summarized  by  Professor  Ward  as  follows : 

1.  Continuation  of  systematic  study. 

2.  Americanization  of  immigrants. 

3.  Improvement  of  sanitation  and  health. 

4.  Increased  interest  in  city's  government. 

5.  The  formation  of  people's  forums  for  the  discussion  of 
social  and  economic  questions. 

6.  Greater  efficiency  and  earning  power. 

7.  Appreciation  of  art  and  science  museums. 

8.  Improved  reading  taste  of  the  people. 

9.  Wider  and  larger  interest  in  the  finer  things  of  life. 
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The  Rochester  The  movement  took  real  form  in  Rochester,  New 
Movement.  York,  on  February  15,  1907,  when  delegates  from 
eleven  influential  organizations  met  and  formu- 
lated the  request  that  the  mayor  and  common  council  put  an  item  of 
$5,000  in  the  tax  levy  for  social  center  development.  The  begin- 
ning was  made  in  No.  14  school  building,  which  was  selected  be- 
cause it  was  very  near  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  Friday  evening,  November  1,  1908,  and  addressed  by 
President  Forbes,  who  set  forth  very  definitely  the  basic,  fraternal, 
co-operative  idea  of  the  social  center  as  an  institution  by  which  the 
community  might  serve  itself.  After  some  music  by  the  neighbor- 
hood orchestra,  organized  for  the  social  center,  there  was  a  free 
hour  for  social  intercourse  and  acquaintance.  At  first  there  were 
but  twelve  active  members.  Throughout  the  season  there  were 
seventy-two  meetings  in  which  citizens  gathered  to  discuss  political 
and  economic  topics.  Three  schools  were  used  as  neighborhood 
club  houses  during  the  first  season.  These  meetings  were  very  suc- 
cessful. The  appropriation  for  the  second  year  was  $10,000,  which 
made  possible,  in  addition  to  the  installation  of  new  equipment  and 
the  opening  of  more  recreation  fields  out  of  doors,  the  opening  of 
three  centers.  These  were  open  not  only  each  evening,  but  also — 
at  the  request  of  the  Minister's  Association — on  Sunday  afternoon. 
This  was  done  to  provide  a  wholesome  place  of  entertainment  and 
recreation  for  young  men  and  women  who  were  wont  to  give  their 
Sunday  afternoons  to  questionable  commercial  recreation.  The 
movement  has  developed  despite  some  opposition,  until  at  present 
there  are  16  clubs,  with  1,500  active  members.  Justice  Charles  E. 
Hughes  said  of  this  civic  club  development  in  Rochester:  "I  am 
more  interested  in  what  you  are  doing  and  what  it  stands  for  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  You  are  buttressing  the  foundations  of 
democracy." 

Prof.  Geo.  M.  Forbes,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Rochester,  who  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  study  the  influence 
of  the  movement,  makes  the  following  significant  statement :  "You 
who  have  not  witnessed  it  cannot  understand  how  party  spirit,  class 
spirit,  and  even  race  spirit  fade  out  in  the  intense  civic  and  com- 
munity atmosphere  of  these  Neighborhood  Civic  Clubs.  It  is  pure 
democracy  getting  an  opportunity  to  inform  itself,  working  itself 
free  from  prejudice  and  narrowness  by  absolutely  free  and  unre- 
stricted discussion  of  any  question,  and  eager  to  apply  its  new  found 
spirit  of  brotherhood  to  the  development  and  extension  of  com- 
munity enterprises.  Political  liberty  alone,  even  when  it  finds  ex- 
pression in  universal  suffrage,  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  dem- 
ocracy. The  only  salvation  of  democracy  is  in  the  development  of 
the  community  spirit.  This  spirit  is  latent  in  every  man.  It  only 
needs  its  appropriate  stimulus  to  arouse  it,  the  appropriate  soil  and 
atmosphere  in  which  it  may  grow.    Our  democracy  has  yet  to  de- 
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velop  institutions  which  are  generally  communal  in  the  sense  that 
they  appeal  to  and  develop  the  objective,  the  communal  interests — 
that  is,  reveal  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  come  from  co-opera- 
tive effort  for  the  common  good;  in  short,  institutions  which  break 
down  the  spirit  and  the  result  of  exclusiveness  and  bring  forth  the 
recognition  of  man  as  man.  Now  the  Neighborhood  Civic  Club 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  appropriate  stimulus  and  soil  to  develop  this 
civic  spirit." 

National  In  the  autumn  of  1911  the  first  national  conference 

Conference.  on  social  center  development  met  at  Madison,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  Extension  Division  of 
the  Wisconsin  University.  Delegates  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  representing  city  clubs,  boards  of  education,  welfare 
movements,  churches,  universities  and  various  associations  for  civic 
and  social  betterment.  A  new  enthusiasm  and  hope  for  the  future 
permeated  the  air,  and  the  key-note  of  the  convention  was  that  the 
social  center  movement  in  the  United  States  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  democracy  in  extending  the  spirit  of  interest  in  public  affairs 
to  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  ''Social  Center  Association  of  America,"  whose  purpose 
it  is  "to  promote  the  development  of  intelligent  public  spirit 
through  community  use  of  the  common  school  house  for  free  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions  and  all  wholesome  civic,  educational  and 
recreational  activities.  President  Wilson,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "What  I  see  in  this 
movement  is  a  recovery  of  the  constructive  and  creative  genius  of 
the  American  people." 

SOCIAL  CENTERS  IN  KANSAS  CITY. 

The  Social  Center  movement  began  in  Kansas  City  when  the 
Board  of  Education  granted  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  the 
use  of  the  Franklin  School  for  several  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments in  the  winter  of  1910-11. 

During  the  season  of  1911-12  the  eight  public  schools  opened 
by  request  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  were  the  Switzer, 
Greenwood,  Benton,  Garrison,  Emerson,  Karnes,  Morse  and 
Adams.  The  Holy  Rosary  (Parochial)  was  also  opened  for  meet- 
ings. The  lecture  rooms  and  auditoriums  of  several  churches  of 
different  denominations  were  used  for  the  discussion  of  civic 
questions.  Forty-nine  meetings  of  all  kinds  were  held  with  a 
total  attendance  of  13,150.  Thirty-two  addresses  on  health,  edu- 
cational and  popular  topics  were  delivered.  Seventeen  club  and 
group  meetings  were  held.    Six  high  grade  concerts  were  given. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  general  meetings  promoted  by 
this  department  in  the  sixteen  social  centers  of  Kansas  City  during 
the  past  season  had  a  total  attendance  of  22,467.    The  meetings 
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held  in  the  early  fall  were  generally  not  very  well  attended  on 
account  of  counter  attractions  incident  to  the  political  campaign. 
As  the  winter  advanced,  interest  greatly  increased,  and  the  last 
meetings  were  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  best  attended  since 
the  inception  of  the  social  center  in  this  city. 

The  most  popular  meetings  were  the  musicales,  stereopticon  lec- 
tures, moving  picture  exhibitions  and  entertainments  by  local  talent. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects : 

Civic  Discussions — 

Municipal  Ownership. 
Constitutional  School  Amendments. 
School  Bond  Issue. 
The  City's  Machinery  of  Government. 
Community  Co-operation. 
Vocational  Training. 
The  Social  Center  as  a  Unifying  Force. 

Sociological  and  Health  Topics — 

The  Relation  of  Housing  to  Morals,  Health  and  Happiness. 
Street  Trades  and  Morals. 
Vacant  Lot  Gardening. 

The  Relation  of  the  Medical  Profession  to  Social  Work. 

Vacation  Schools  and  Summer  Camps. 

Causes  of  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Recreation  and  Health. 

Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures. 

Adenoids  and  Incorrigibility. 

Postal  Savings  Bank. 

Motion  Pictures — 

Scenes  from  the  Baltic  Army. 

Paris  and  its  Monuments. 

The  Rubber  Industry. 

The  Niagara  Falls — Summer  and  Winter. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware. 

War  on  the  Mosquito. 

The  Fly  Pest. 

The  Lizard  Family. 

Entertainment — 

Folk  Dancing. 

Calisthenic  Drills. 

Professional  Concerts. 

Musicals  by  Home  Talent. 

Impersonations. 

School  Entertainments. 

Stereopticon  Description  of  Travels. 
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The  meetings  above  described  are  further  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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«  r  Several  talented  musicians  and  impersonators  gave 

r?meT°,  their  services  gratuitously  to  the  great  pleasure  of 

the  people.  Professor  Rudolph  King  and  his  as- 
sistants have  given  a  number  of  splendid  concerts  during  the  win- 
ter. Special  mention  is  also  due  the  Philanthropic  and  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Kansas  City  Musical  Club,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Hood, 
Elocutionist;  Dr.  Delamater,  Assistant  Health  Commissioner,  and 
the  principals  and  chairmen  of  the  various  schools  where  these 
meetings  were  held.  A  helpful  course  of  illustrated  lectures  was 
given  in  several  schools  by  Milton  Fairchild  of  the  educational 
Institution  for  Moral  Instruction.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures 
were,  "Conduct  Becoming  a  Gentleman,"  "Thrift  in  School,"  "The 
True  Sportsman,"  and  "When  I  Am  Grown  Up."  Mr.  Ralph 
Emmett  Avery  presented  a  splendid  stereopticon  lecture  on  "The 
Panama  Canal"  in  seven  of  the  schools. 


One  school — the  Karnes — not  having  a  suitable  room  for 
general  meetings,  used  the  auditorium  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Cath- 
olic Church  for  all  its  general  meetings,  through  the  kindness  of 
Father  Delbecchi.  A  notable  event  of  the  season  was  a  concert 
given  in  that  hall  Tuesday  evening,  May  21,  1913,  by  the  Italian 
Choral  Club,  which  was  organized  and  trained  in  the  Karnes 
School  Social  Center.  The  concert  was  well  attended  and  the 
music  was  of  high  grade.  The  hall  of  St.  Stephen's  Catholic 
Church  was  used  in  like  manner  through  the  courtesy  of  Father 
Scanlan.  With  these  exceptions,  the  Social  Center  in  Churches 
has  not  been  continued  this  season  because  of  the  increased  popular 
demand  for  meetings  in  the  schools. 


Part  Played  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
by  this  Board,  to  act  as  promoter  and  not  custodian  of  this 
movement.  The  school  house  belongs  to  the 
people  and  the  social  center  should  be  their  institution.  We  are 
gratified  to  know  that  thirty-one  schools  not  under  our  direction 
have  held  172  meetings  during  the  past  winter,  with  an  estimated 
attendance  of  28,934,  and  that  these  meetings  were  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  questions  on  civic  and  community  improvement,  pre- 
senting musicals,  moving  pictures,  illustrated  lectures,  for  school 
entertainments  and  patriotic  discussions.  While  the  parent-teachers' 
meetings  and  school  entertainments  predominated,  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  meetings  under  our  direc- 
tion. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  these  meetings : 
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Opinion  of  Letters  from  principals  of  various  schools  ex- 

School  Principals,    press  the  keenest  interest  in  the  movement. 

Several  of  these  principals  in  schools  where  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  meetings  during  the  past  winter  because  of 
no  lights,  bad  streets,  or  inadequate  assembly  rooms,  have  expressed 
friendliness  for  the  meetings  and  the  hope  that  provisions  will  be 
made  for  their  schools  in  the  near  future.  The  following  brief  ex- 
tracts from  their  letters  are  significant :  "I  am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  every  move  that  tends  toward  social  center  work" ;  "I  believe 
neighborhood  meetings  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  unifying  a  com- 
munity"; "I  believe  it  a  great  uplifting  movement  and  can  be  made 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  way  of  unification  and  in  creating 
an  educational  atmosphere  among  the  patrons."  One  principal  who 
did  not  have  lights  united  efforts  with  the  pastor  of  a  church  across 
the  street.  He  said:  "We  have  had  fine  success  with  this  social 
center  lecture  course  and  the  lantern  slide  pictures. 

Letters  from  principals  of  schools  where  social  centers  were 
held  by  principals  and  members  of  the  community  independent  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  have  expressed  themselves  as  follows: 
"I  think  our  meetings  have  been  helpful  to  our  school,  and  expect 
greater  results  in  the  future" ;  "A  social  center  is  of  great  value  in 
bringing  home  and  school  in  closer  touch" ;  "I  am  convinced  that 
such  meetings  are  of  wonderful  help  to  both  parents  and  teachers  in 
bringing  about  mutual  respect  and  in  securing  co-operation" ;  "We 
place  a  very  high  value  upon  the  social  center  work  in  unifying  the 
community,  in  placing  the  right  civic  ideals  before  the  people  and  in 
bringing  school  and  patrons  closer  together,  with  its  most  beneficial 
result  upon  the  child" ;  "We  have  a  flourishing  and  helpful  patron's 
association  in  our  school" ;  "I  think  there  is  much  good  to  come 
from  such  meetings."  One  high  school  principal  says :  "I  am  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  social  center  movement  and  think  that 
the  high  schools  after  they  become  localized  can  do  a  good  work  in 
the  way  of  evening  exercises" ;  "We  believe  that  such  gatherings 
are  conducive  to  community  welfare  from  the  standpoint  of  patri- 
otism, civic  pride,  and  neighborhood  improvement." 

Clubs.  The  accompanying  Chart  (No.  3)  shows  the  beginnings  of 
group  meetings  in  several  schools  where  clubs  have  been 
organized.  It  has  been  impossible  to  do  this  work  very  extensively 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  employ  sufficient  leaders,  but  where- 
ever  the  groups  have  been  organized  the  attendance  has  been  regular 
and  the  interest  surprisingly  good.  There  is  no  reason  why  clubs 
should  not  be  developed  in  all  the  schools.  A  great  many  young 
men  and  women  are  compelled  by  the  struggle  of  the  family  for  sus- 
tenance to  leave  school  before  they  have  completed  their  high  school 
course,  or  even  before  finishing  the  grades.  Group  meetings  prop- 
erly conducted  are  an  inspiration  to  the  young  people  to  continue 
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their  education  in  the  way  of  the  study  of  scientific,  literary,  philo- 
sophical, social,  religious  or  recreational  subjects. 

Table  No.  3.    Group  Meetings  Under  Auspices  of  Board  of 

Public  Welfare 


School 

Year 

1912 

13 

SCHOOL 

Literary 

Gymnastic 

Social  and 
Program 

Musical 

Total 

Attendance 

1.    Garrison  (Orchestra)  

12 

12 

226 

2.  Karnes  (Italian  Choral  Club).. 

3.  Karnes  (Orchestra)   

21 
24 

21 
24 

1,020 
260 

4.    Lincoln  High  

1 

1 

2 

300 

5.  Morse  

1 

7 

10 

18 

226 

6.    Switzer  (Gym.  Club)  

51 

51 

1,020 

7.    Switzer  (T.  A.  D.)   

18 

18 

36 

252 

8    Wendall  Phillips  

13 

10 

23 

1,175 

Total  

20 

89 

21 

57 

187 

4,479 

Motion  A  philanthropic  citizen  of  Kansas  City  recently  pre- 
Pictures.  sented  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  a  complete 
moving  picture  outfit  for  the  use  of  social  centers. 
-This  machine  was  used  with  splendid  effect  in  all  of  the  schools 
where  electric  lights  were  available  during  the  past  winter.  The 
Board  of  Education  provided  electric  lights  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
all  the  schools  where  this  department  requested.  A  very  encourag- 
ing beginning  was  made  in  this  kind  of  entertainment.  Educational 
reels  depicting  historical,  scenic,  industrial  and  scientific  subjects  of 
a  highly  interesting  character  were  presented  in  all  of  these  schools. 
This  form  of  entertainment  has  proven  most  popular  wherever  used, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  among  the  most  useful  that  we  can  employ 
in  the  social  center  work. 

Co-operation.  We  have  had  the  heartiest  co-operation  from  the 
Board  of  Education  ever  since  the  inception  of 
the  movement.  We  cannot  recall  a  single  request  we  have  made 
that  has  been  refused.  The  Parent-Teachers'  Association  which 
is  being  organized  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  city  is  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  department  in  making  the  social  center  movement 
successful.  Committees  have  been  appointed  by  the  auxiliaries  in 
the  various  schools,  and  we  regard  this  as  a  stepping-stone  in  the 
direction  of  transferring  the  responsibility  of  the  movement  to  the 
local  committees  around  the  various  schools.  The  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Associations,  organized  in  the  various  school  districts 
which  are  now  forming  a  federation  for  the  city,  should  find  the 
school  houses  to  be  their  natural  meeting  place.  They  correspond 
to  the  Neighborhood  Civic  Clubs  so  successful  in  Rochester  and  some 
other  cities. 
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ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  meetings  of  next  winter 
should  not  be  far  better  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
n.     .  If  the  school  house  is  a  social  center,  it  may,  of  course, 

R  net  include  district  offices  for  sanitary  inspectors,  or  Board 
Branches.  Q£  pukjjc  Welfare  workers,  or  a  branch  library,  or  a 
pure  milk  station,  and  such  activities  as  these  would  have  to  be  gov- 
erned according  to  the  convenience  of  the  departments  which  might 
possibly  have  district  offices,  and  also  by  the  convenience  of  the 
school  which  might  or  might  not  be  able  to  furnish  the  necessary 
space.   The  accessories  can  be  added  as  demands  arise. 

Group  Until  then  we  must  confine  our  plans  to  social  center 

Meetings.  meetings.  These  may  be  broadly  divided  into  group 
meetings  and  general  meetings.  The  group  meetings 
should  consist  of  recreation  clubs  or  literary  clubs,  reading  circles, 
clubs  whose  membership  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  age 
or  congeniality,  and  their  activities  should  be  guided  by  leaders, 
if  composed  of  children  or  comparatively  young  people. 

General  The  general  meetings  might  be  classified  according  to 
Meetings.  their  character  into  about  three  classes  :  ( 1 )  One  kind 
of  meetings  would  be  those  where  civic  questions  or 
community  problems  were  discussed  by  some  official  or  competent 
speaker,  or  debated  by  selected  local  citizens,  after  which  free  discus- 
sion should  be  taken  up  by  the  audience.  These  meetings  could  be 
conducted  practically  without  expense  and  would  be  of  great  edu- 
cational value.  (2)  Then  there  could  be  such  a  set  of  recreational 
entertainments  as  usually  comprise  a  popular  lecture  course.  It 

would  be  a  splendid  plan  to  organize  schools  and  talent 
Lecture  during  the  coming  season  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  circuits 
Circuits.     of  lectures,  entertainments,  musicals  and  moving  picture 

demonstrations,  so  that  every  school  in  the  whole  city 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  get  the  very  best  service  possible. 
(3)  Finally,  there  might  be  a  few  entertainments  given  by  local 
talent,  such  as  the  annual  school  entertainment,  and  an  occasional 
spelling  match,  debate,  or  a  dramatic  production  by  some  club. 

The  greatest  handicap  at  present  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  on  this  work  extensively.  The  growth  of  the  movement 
will  depend  upon  the  active  interest  of  the  citizens. 
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III.    REPORT  OF  HOUSING  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  RE- 
SEARCH  BUREAU. 

April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913. 

Our  survey  of  housing  conditions  during  the  past  year  has  not 
changed  our  opinion  relative  to  growing  evil  tendencies  of  housing 
conditions.  The  purpose  of  our  investigations,  however,  since  the 
publication  of  the  1912  Report,  has  not  been  educational,  as  much 
as  remedial.  The  1912  Report  is  probably  a  sufficient  summary 
of  conditions  for  some  time,  especially  if  it  assists  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  a  modern  housing  code. 

Number  and  Character  of  Houses  Inspected  During  Year. 


Northwest  

North  Side  

West  Side  

Swope  Settlement 

Hospital  

Penn  Valley  

East  Side  

Total  
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262 
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10 

9 

16 
559 
287 
3 

11 


912 


106 
27 
41 

244 
41 


484 


174 


35 

i 


36 


Our  investigators  have  inspected  during  the  year  a  total  of 
4,367  houses,  containing  7,152  apartments  and  28,794  rooms.  Of 
these  houses  it  will  be  observed  that  a  very  large  proportion  are 
apartment  and  tenement  houses,  with  all  of  their  attending 
evils.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  houses  inspected  13.83  per  cent 
were  tenements.  There  were  also  in  addition  to  these  tenements, 
912  apartment  houses.  As  the  conditions  in  the  average  apartment 
house  are  very  similar  to  those  in  a  tenement  house,  and  the  evils 
attending  apartment  houses  are  frequently  as  objectionable  as  those 
found  in  the  tenement,  we  may  properly  add  the  two  together,  and 
say  that  we  found  1,516  tenement  houses,  or  that  out  of  the  total 
number  of  houses  inspected  during  the  year  28.8  per  cent  were 
tenements.  Another  very  noticeable  condition  is  that  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  lodging  houses  in  the  tenement  house  districts 
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— that  is,  a  great  many  tenements  add  to  their  objectionable  features 
the  lodging  house  evils.  A  total  of  484  houses,  or  in  other  words, 
about  11  per  cent  of  all  houses  inspected  during  the  past  year  are 
to  some  extent  lodging  houses.  Many  of  the  tenements  inspected 
consisted  of  houses  originally  intended  for  a  single  family,  but  are 
now  occupied  by  a  family  to  each  room.  A  gas  plate,  a  table,  some 
chairs,  a  bed  and  a  few  cooking  utensils  usually  constitute  the 
furniture.  In  the  Swope  Settlement  District  alone  were  found  244 
houses  that  may  be  classed  in  the  lodging  house  column.  These 
facts  indicate  that  home  life  is  depreciating  in  this  part  of  Kansas 
City. 


Light  and  Ventilation  of  Rooms  Inspected  During  Year. 




DISTRICT. 

bo 
-> 

H  • 

.,  -a 
£  bo 

o  a 

Rooms  Having- 
Daylight  Only. 

Inside  Rooms  and 
Dark  Rooms. 

Rooms  With 
Poor  Ventilation. 

Rooms 

Over-Crowded. 

Basement 
Residences. 

Cellar 
Residences. 

Northwest  

2,019 
1,576 
1,747 

8,966 
9,228 
115 
886 

876 
483 
288 
1,095 
246 
203 
65 

126 

36 
91 
568 
153 
27 

15 

726 
497 
1,310 
541 

32 
77 
97 
388 
255 
2 

79 

94 
85 
40 
102 
148 
4 
2 

12 
3 

North  Side  

Swope  Settlement  

19 

Perm  Valley  

East  Side  

Total  

24,537 

3,256 

1,001 

3,089 

1,030 

475 

34 

To  make  the  above  conditions  more  intolerable,  there  were  in 
these  apartments  a  total  of  1,001  dark  or  inside  rooms,  that 
is,  rooms  not  open  to  the  outside  air  by  door  or  window.  These 
inside  rooms  usually  have  a  door  or  window  open  on  a  hallway  or 
into  another  room,  and  the  air  is  foul  and  unhealthful.  Our  investi- 
gations report  3,089  rooms,  or  10.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  having 
poor  ventilation  and  1,030  or  3.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in- 
spected as  overcrowded — that  is,  there  were  more  than  one  person 
for  each  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  The  worst  part  of  it  is  that 
a  great  many  of  these  cases  of  overcrowding  are  in  rooms  which 
are  dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  A  combination  of  all  these  evils 
lends  to  foster  disease,  crime  and  inefficiency  in  the  poorer  citizens 
of  our  great  city. 
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A  total  of  475  families  were  living  in  basements  and  34  families 
were  found  in  cellars.  It  was  frequently  necessary  for  the  city 
to  condemn  these  basements  and  cellars  for  living  purposes.  Our 
inspectors  are  often  compelled  to  feel  their  way  through  long,  dark 
hallways,  through  rooms  reeking  with  filth,  stumbling  over  the 
wreckage  of  furniture,  to  investigate  quarters  which  unfortunate 
people  call  home.  Such  places  are  the  habitat  of  vermin,  filth  and 
disease.  Tuberculosis  is  common  in  these  underground  residences. 
It  is  tragic  that  in  a  city  with  so  many  beautiful  homes  and  such 
large  space  in  which  to  expand,  so  many  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  the  greatest  foes  of  the  dread  disease, 
tuberculosis. 

Sanitary  Facilities  of  Houses  Inspected  During  the  Year. 
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Out  of  the  total  number  of  houses  inspected,  1,219  or  25.6  per 
cent  did  not  have  city  water.  A  total  of  378  did  not  have  any 
source  of  water  on  the  premises,  but  were  compelled  to  carry  their 
supply  from  other  places.  There  were  found  216  wells,  94  of  which 
were  pronounced  by  the  city  chemist  to  be  contaminated  and  unfit 
for  human  use.  In  some  sections  wherever  we  find  a  well,  almost 
invariably  we  find  that  it  is  contaminated.  The  close  proximity  of 
vaults,  filthy  barns  and  leaky  sewers,  poison  them  with  organic 
matter.  In  one  district  on  the  East  Side,  out  of  82  wells,  the  water 
of  78  of  them  was  found  to  be  high  in  chlorine  and  nitrates,  the 
presence  of  which  indicates  that  the  water  is  unfit  for  human  use. 
Many  families  continue  to  use  this  water  even  after  the  well  is 
condemned,  thus  running  the  risk  of  typhoid  and  malaria.  In 
some  localities  where  there  were  water  mains  in  the  streets,  the 
landlords  compelled  the  use  of  polluted  water  from  wells  at  the 
risk  of  their  tenants'  lives.  With  our  present  laws  it  is  not  possible 
to  compel  a  landlord  to  install  city  water  in  his  houses.  Some 
localities  are  without  water  because  the  water  mains  have  not  yet 
been  extended  there,  but  the  Fire  and  Water  Board  is  extending 
the  mains  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  some  localities  the  Fire  and 
Water  Board  have,  at  our  request,  established  sanitary  fountains 
in  the  streets,  from  which  the  people  can  carry  water  for  domestic 
purposes. 

The  privy  vault  evil  is  increasingly  prevalent-  1  here  are  no 
less  than  15,000  of  these  plague  spots  in  the  city.  During  the  past 
year  our  investigators  found  1,143  privy  vaults  and  33  cesspools. 
There  were  2,672  modern  toilets  in  the  houses  and  16  anti-freeze 
toilets.  As  anti-freeze  and  cesspool  toilets  are  often  almost  as  ob- 
jectionable as  the  vaults,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  26.9  per  cent 
of  the  toilet  facilities  are  unworthy  of  the  modern  civilization  of 
our  city. 

A  campaign  was  begun  by  the  Hospital  and  Health  Board, 
during  the  spring  months  through  the  school  children  and  in  our 
social  center  meetings,  for  the  elimination  of  the  fly,  the  presence 
of  which  greatly  aggravates  the  menace  of  the  privy  vault.  It  is 
not  only  the  stench  of  the  vault,  nor  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
the  outhouses,  which  are  objectionable,  but  the  fact  that  flies  carry 
pollution  and  disease  to  our  kitchen  and  dining  rooms,  which  make 
this  evil  of  universal  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City.  Not 
a  single  privy  vault  should  be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
where  it  is  possible  to  have  city  water  and  sewer  connections.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  an  enlightened  conscience 
on  sanitary  conditions  will  demand  the  elimination  of  the  last  filthy 
vault. 

The  lack  of  adequate  housing  laws  continues  to  handicap  the 
work  of  this  department  in  securing  better  conditions.  We  have 
had  splendid  co-operation  from  the  Board  of  Health  and  other 
departments  of  the  city  government  in  enforcing  the  meager  laws 
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that  we  have.  The  following  table  furnishes  a  detailed  report  of 
actual  corrections  made  during  the  year. 

Housing  Defects  Remedied  During  Past  Year. 
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7.  Leaky  roofs  repaired. 
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11.  Poor  ventilation 

remedied  
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13.  Down  spouts,  eves, 
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14.  Paper  and  plaster 

repaired  

15.  New  porches  con- 
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16.  New  stairs  built  

17.  Basements  condemned 
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21.  New  bath  tubs 
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Housing  Defects  Remedied  During  Past  Year. 


CHARACTER 
OF 
DEFECTS 

North  End 
District. 

Swope  Settle- 
ment District. 

Northwest 
District. 

West  Side  and 
Penn  Valley 

District. 
Hospital 

District. 
East  Side 

District. 
Total. 

22.  New  wash  bowls 

installed  

6 
6 

24 

6 
6 

128 
6 

94 

49 
16 
69 

6 

9 

18 

23.  New  toilets  installed. 

24.  Privy  vaults  cleaned. 

25.  Sewer  connections 

made  

14 

6 

26 

16 

14 

34 

26.  Contaminated  wells 
condemned  

3 

12 

1 

78 

49 
4 
65 

27.  City  water  made 

availahlp 

28.  Foul  cistern  cleaned ,  , 

7 

2 

co  co ; 

29.  Yards  cleaned  

1 

30.  Fire  dangers  reported 
to  Fire  Warden  

4 
3 
15 

2 

31.  Animals  in  buildings 
removed  

6 

32.  Manure  and  garbage 
removed  

3 

Estimated  cost  of 

improvements  

$17,510 

$4,500 

$2,300 

$8,000 

$540 

$2,800 

$34,650 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  improvements  on  houses  dur- 
ing the  past  year  amounted  to  $34,650,  which  (on  account  of  limited 
housing  regulations)  means  that  the  very  worst  conditions  found 
were  eliminated  to  this  extent.  We  have  roughly  estimtaed  that  no 
less  than  4,517  people  have  by  these  corrections  had  their  environ- 
ment improved. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  popularize  the 
proposed  housing  code.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  building 
code  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House  of  the  Council  by  Hon. 
Frank  J.  Shinnick,  and  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Upper  House.  We  attempted  to  have  a  housing  ordinance  in- 
corporated as  a  portion  of  this  building  code,  but  the  building  code 
was  never  reported  out  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  John  Ihlder,  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Housing 
Association,  favored  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  with  a  visit  at 
the  time  this  matter  was  pending,  and  rendered  valuable  services  in 
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seeking  to  popularize  the  code  advocated  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  During  the  year  a  stereopticon  lecture  was  prepared  and 
presented  a  great  many  times,  before  clubs,  churches,  improvement 
societies,  and  in  social  centers  over  the  city.  The  press  has  done 
much  to  popularize  the  necessity  for  a  better  code.  In  the  month  of 
April  a  group  of  prominent  people,  appointed  by  the  various  clubs 
of  Kansas  City,  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  dis- 
cussed methods  for  the  introduction  of  the  code  in  the  city  council. 
The  proposed  code  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  copies  have 
been  distributed  throughout  the  city.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that 
it  may  become  law  in  the  near  future. 

IV.    ENDORSEMENT  OF  WORTHY  CHARITIES. 

The  general  efficiency  of  various  charitable  institutions  in 
Kansas  City  is  gradually  increasing  as  the  charities  seek  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  standard  established  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  for  charity  endorsement.  Kansas  City's  chari- 
ties have  agreed  to  co-operate  with  this  Board,  with  the  charities  at 
large  and  with  the  contributing  public : 

1.  To  eliminate  all  fraudulent,  unworthy  or  ineffective  char- 
itable enterprises. 

2.  To  develop  all  endorsed  charities  along  lines  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  administration. 

3.  To  educate  the  public  to  appreciate  and  to  demand  high 
standards  of  efficiency  in  charity  administration. 

The  standard  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  for  the 
test  of  efficiency  has  not  changed  since  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
partment. The  following  simple  requirements  have  been  estab- 
lished, with  which  every  charity  ought  to  conform : 

1.  It  should  meet  a  need  not  already  filled,  or  capable  of  being 
better  filled,  by  some  institution  already  organized. 

2.  It  should  do  a  work  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
funds  expended. 

3.  It  should  co-operate  with  other  philanthropic  agencies. 

4.  It  should  be  incorporated  with  a  board  of  managers  or 
directors  in  actual  control  of  the  work. 

5.  It  should  publish  an  annual  report  of  some  kind  descrip- 
tive of  the  work  done. 

6.  Its  funds  should  be  regularly  audited  by  certified  account- 
ants. 

7.  Its  funds  should  be  raised  in  an  approved  manner ;  solicit- 
ing at  an  exorbitant  commission  or  raising  funds  by  professional 
entertainments  when  only  a  small  portion  of  the  funds  go  to  the 
charity  itself,  should  be  barred. 

The  above  rules  have  been  borne  in  mind  in  the  endorsement 
of  local  charities.  ,Not  all  at  present  fulfill  these  requirements.  It 
is  hoped  that  eventually  all  will  reach  this  standard.    A  total  of 
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forty  institutions  have  been  approved.  For  various  reasons  it  was 
necessary  to  refuse  endorsement  to  some  organizations. 

The  following  charities  were  endorsed  for  the  period  January, 
1913,  to  September  15,  1913: 

ARMOUR  MEMORIAL  HOME, 
(Aged  Couples) 

Twenty-second  and  Tracy. 
BOYS'  HOTEL, 

(Homeless  Boys) 

Admiral  Boulevard  and  Vine  Street. 
CATHOLIC  LADIES'  AID  SOCIETY, 

(Visitation  and  Relief). 
CATHOLIC  WOMEN'S  HOTEL, 
(Home  for  Working  Girls) 
1736  Missouri  Avenue. 
CHILDREN'S  HOME  SOCIETY  OF  MISSOURI— KANSAS  CITY 
DISTRICT, 

(Child  Placing) 
FLORENCE  CRITTENDEN  MISSION  AND  HOME, 
(Unfortunate  Girls) 

3003  Woodland  Avenue. 
GEO.  H.  NETTLETON  HOME, 
(Aged  Women) 

Seventh  and  Penn. 
GERMAN  HOSPITAL, 

(Charity  and  Pay  Patients) 
Twenty-third  and  Holmes. 
GILLIS  ORPHANS'  HOME, 

(Orphan  and  Other  Dependent  Children) 
Twenty-second  and  Tracy. 
GIRLS'  HOTEL, 

(Low  Wage  Girls) 

1801  Jefferson  Street. 
HELPING  HAND  INSTITUTE, 
(Homeless  Men  and  Women) 
408  Main  Street. 
HOSPITAL  DAY  ASSOCIATION, 

(Funds  for  Free  Beds) 
HOUSE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD,, 
(Fallen  or  Wayward  Girls) 
Twentieth  and  Cleveland. 
HUMANE  SOCIETY, 

(Humane  Service  and  Education) 
City  Hall. 
INSTITUTIONAL  CHURIH, 
(Social  Betterment) 

Holmes  Street  and  Admiral  Boulevard. 
JACKSON  COUNTY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 
(Treatment  and  Education) 
JEWISH  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE, 
(Relief:  Educational  and  Social) 

Admiral  Boulevard  and  Harrison  Street. 
JUVENILE  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB. 

(See  Boys'  Hotel) 
KANSAS  CITY  DAY  NURSERY, 
(Children  of  Working  Mothers) 
1326  Charlotte  Street. 
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KANSAS  CITY  ORPHAN  BOYS'  HOME. 

(See  Perry  Memorial  Home) 
KANSAS  CITY  PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION 

(Promotion  of  Playground  Movement) 
KANSAS  CITY  PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION,, 
(Relief  and  Family  Rehabilitation) 
1115  Charlotte  Street. 
LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Thirty-first  and  Cherry. 
MABEL  E.  GAMMAGE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL, 
(Free  Beds  and  Pay  Patients) 

4800  East  Twenty-fourth  Street. 
MATTIE  RHODES  MEMORIAL  SOCIETY  NURSERY, 
(Children  of  Working  Mothers) 
2340  West  Prospect. 
MERCY  HOSPITAL, 

(Sick,  Crippled.,  Deformed  Children.    All  Beds  Free) 
414  Highland  Avenue. 
OLD  FOLKS  AND  ORPHANS'  HOME  (Colored), 
(Destitute  Aged  and  Orphans) 
2446  Michigan  Avenue. 
PERRY  MEMORIAL  HOME, 

(Orphan  and  Other  Dependent  Boys) 
922  Westport  Avenue. 
REST  COTTAGE, 

(Erring  Girls  and  Women) 
Twenty-third  and  Tracv. 
ST.   ANTHONY'S   HOME   FOR  INFANTS  AND  MATERNITY 
HOSPITAL, 

(Sick  and  Abandoned  Infants;  Maternity  Patients) 
Twenty-third  and  College. 
ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL. 
(Charity  and  Pay  Patients) 
710  Penn  Street. 
ST.  JOSEPH'S  ORPHAN  GIRLS'  HOME, 
(Orphan  and  Other  Dependent  Girls) 
Thirty-first  and  Jefferson  Streets. 
ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL, 

(Charity  and  Pay  Patients) 
Eleventh  and  Euclid. 
ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

(Charity  and  Pay  Patients) 
2800  Main  Street. 
ST.  SIMON'S  NURSERY  HOUSE  (Colored) 
(Nursery  and  Neighborhood  Center) 
1216  East  Fifth  Street. 
SWEDISH  HOSPITAL,, 

(Charity  and  Pay  Patients) 

Thirtieth  and  Wyandotte  Streets. 
SWOPE  CENTER, 

(See  Thos.  H.  Swope  Settlement) 
THOS.  H.  SWOPE  SETTLEMENT, 
(Social  Betterment) 

1608  Campbell  Street. 
VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,, 

(Graduate  Nurses  for  Poor  in  their  Homes) 
1115  Charlotte  Street. 
WORKING  GIRLS'  HOME  (Colored) 
(Low  Wage  Girls) 

1625  Cottage  Avenue. 
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A  booklet  was  published  containing  the  ordinance  authorizing 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  investigate  and  endorse  efficient 
charities,  the  policies  upon  which  the  endorsement  is  based  and  a 
list  of  the  organizations  endorsed.  Five  thousand  copies  of  the 
same  were  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
the  City  Club,  the  ministers,  principals  of  schools  and  the  leading 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  city. 


V.    THE  CONFIDENTIAL  EXCHANGE. 

Efficiency  of  service  in  philanthropic  work  demands  the  close 
co-operation  of  all  such  agencies  in  the  community.  Every  kind  of 
social  activity  should  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  a  whole ;  each  part 
of  which  is  equally  important.  Ideally,  there  should  be  no  over- 
lapping of  service.  Every  agency  should  have  its  peculiar  field 
and  should  recognize  the  function  and  co-ordination  of  every  other 
agency.  The  Research  Bureau  seeks  to  increase  this  feeling  of  in- 
terdependency  among  the  charities  by  serving  as  a  clearing  house  for 
all  cases  handled  by  the  various  charities  of  the  city. 

Many  charitable  agencies  of  Kansas  City  regularly  send  us 
cards  describing  cases  handled  by  them,  and  promptly  receive  "re- 
turn cards"  in  case  other  societies,  churches  or  individuals  are 
assisting  the  same  families.  It  is  readily  seen  that  thorough  inves- 
tigation would  logically  include  an  inquiry  at  the  confidential  ex- 
change relative  to  the  experience  some  other  agencies  may  have 
had  with  the  family.  If  the  investigations  of  one  society  have 
revealed  certain  conditions  which  ought  to  be  known  by  others  who 
are  trying  to  help  the  family  from  a  different  angle,  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  unnecessary  labor  by  consulting  these  records.  The  chari- 
ties are  speedily  learning  the  value  of  this  interchange  of  inves- 
tigation. 

The  accompanying  chart  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  close 
affiliation  that  can  be  maintained  by  mutual  use  of  the  exchange. 
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Local  charities,  not  counting  churches  and  missions,  may  be  classi- 
fied into  56  constructive  agencies  as  here  indicated : 


During  the  past  year  twenty-five  organizations  co-operated  in 
the  exchange  of  information  as  above  indicated.  There  were  a 
total  of  19,834  cases  reported  to  us,  or  an  average  of  1,653  per 
month.   The  following  table  shows  how  these  cases  were  distributed  : 
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Charity  Cases  Reported. 
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These  figures  should  not  be  construed  as  a  measure  of  the 
philanthropic  work  done  by  the  various  societies,  because  the  system 
of  reporting  is  not  yet  complete.  Some  agencies  have  reported  cases 
only  where  there  was  strong  suspicion  of  duplication.  Others  were 
handicapped  at  some  season  by  insufficient  clerical  help.  As  this 
system  becomes  universally  adopted  we  expect  our  registration 
reports  to  be  fairly  accurate  accounts  of  the  constructive  work  at- 
tempted by  the  various  charitable  agencies  of  the  city. 

Th  following  schedule  printed  upon  a  pink  card  is  used  to 
report  back  cases  of  duplication : 

Form  No.  57 

REPORT  OF  DUPLICATION. 

CONFIDENTIAL  EXCHANGE,  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

To  Reporting  Agency  

The  following  case  reported  by  you  to  this  office  has  been  investigated 
by  other  relief  agencies  as  follows : 

Family   Surname   Street   No  

Reported  By 


RELIEF  AGENCY. 

DATE  OF  RELIEF. 

REPORTED  BY  PHONE. 



 ; 

The  value  of  confidential  exchange  depends  upon  prompt  returns. 
Report  to  us  every  day  and  we  will  report  back  by  phone  and  return 
mail. 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  need  of  this  exchange  of 
information : 

A  woman  and  her  12-year-old  boy  called  at  the  home  of  a  minister 
representing  themselves  as  having  come  from  Newport,  Kentucky,  having 
been  washed  out  by  the  recent  flood,  losing  all  they  had.  She  said  they 
had  come  to  Kansas  City  ten  days  before,  and  were  completely  out  of  funds, 
and  that  husband  was  in  a  weakened  condition.  The  husband  had  just 
received  employment  with  a  large  storage  company  in  Kansas  City.  The 
minister  gave  her  some  assistance  that  evening,  and  a  church  worker  and 
himself  called  on  Monday  and  gave  her  more,,  but  lost  track  of  her,  as 
she  was  just  moving  to  a  new  address,  which  they  found  to  be  falsely 
given. 

The  minister  wrote  a  letter  to  her  pastor,  so  called,  of  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky. A  prompt  answer  said  that  they  were  the  worst  frauds  he  had  ever 
met.  They  were  really  fugitives  from  justice,  and  had  worked  every 
preacher  and  church  in  town  during  the  year  they  were  there.  There  were 
four  children,  husband  and  wife  in  the  family. 

The  Provident  Association  reported  it  had  found  evidence  that  this 
family  had  been  helped  in  Kansas  City  by  four  churches  of  four  different 
denominations.,  to  the  extent  of  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  each. 

An  incomplete  report  shows  that  there  were  not  less  than  1,259 
cases  of  duplication  during  the  year,  or  an  average  of  105  per 
month,  which  were  distributed  as  follows : 
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The  actual  duplication  of  material  relief  is  not  as  large  as 
this  table  would  seem  to  indicate.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for 
two  or  more  agencies  to  treat  a  case  from  different  angles.  For 
instance,  the  Provident  Association  in  reconstructing  a  family  may 
have  occasion  to  refer  one  or  more  children  to  the  Juvenile  Court, 
to  take  one  member  of  the  family  to  the  hospital,  or  to  take  up  with 
the  Free  Legal  Aid  Bureau  the  negligence  of  the  father  to  support 
the  family.  It  has  been  impossible  for  this  department  to  know  at 
all  times  when  duplication  was  legitimate  and  necessary. 

Pastors  and  relief  committees  of  churches  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  value  of  this  department,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be 
long  until  all  of  the  churches  will  be  using  it  to  thwart  impostors 
who  attempt  to  exploit  them.  The  large  number  of  frauds  brought 
to  light  by  means  of  the  confidential  exchange  during  the  past  year 
makes  its  utility  very  manifest. 
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VI.    VACANT  LOT  GARDENING. 

The  Department  of  Vacant  Lot  Gardening  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  is  in  the  midst  of  its  second  year's  work.  The  fiscal 
year  closes  in  the  middle  of  the  gardening  season,  and  therefore  it 
is  hard  to  tell  of  the  harvest  before  the  end  of  the  second  hoeing. 

The  School  Board  has  this  year  extended  its  gardening  depart- 
ment, under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Ernest  R.  DeVigne  and  a 
number  of  assistants,  until  the  schoolboy  and  girl  of  Kansas  City 
now  receive  scientific  garden  instruction.  This  department  and 
Mr.  DeVigne  have  co-operated  in  the  work  and  in  no  case  have 
overlapped. 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  had  153  families  inter- 
ested in  gardening,  working  vacant  lots  under  its  direction.  Of  this 
number,  24  were  assigned  lots  from  the  Twenty-ninth  Street  Insti- 
tute and  Swope  Settlement.  These  institutions  are  not  gardening 
this  year.  On  May  1,  1913,  this  department  had  received  104 
applications  for  lots  and  had  filled  at  that  time  86  of  them.  Thir- 
teen applications  were  either  pending  or  could  not  be  filled.  Five 
persons  had  applied  and  had  been  assigned  lots  who  failed  to  take 
them  up  to  garden.  On  this  date,  30  individuals  in  Kansas  City 
had  granted  us  permission  to  put  these  86  families  on  their  idle 
land.  Ten  people  had  either  refused  us  such  permission,  or  refused 
to  answer  our  communications.  This  number  of  lot  owners  does  not 
include  those  who  have  kindly  given  us  permission  to  garden  their 
vacant  tracts  which  we  have  as  yet  not  tenanted. 

As  the  last  annual  report  did  not  include  the  end  of  last  sea- 
son, mention  should  be  made  of  the  successful  contest  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Board  for  the  best  vacant  lot  gardeners.  A 
committee  composed  of  W.  C.  Winsborough,  Ernest  R.  DeVigne 
and  Joseph  G.  Hisey  acted  as  judges  and  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
$10  to  H.  C.  Willis,  1027  Elmwood,  and  the  second  prize  of  $5  to 
D.  B.  Bryant,  3241  Thompson.  During  the  summer  C.  E.  Jones, 
4212  Campbell,  raised  some  exceptionally  fine  tomatoes  on  his 
vacant  lot,  and  the  Board  photographed  them.  This  year  the 
Board  is  again  offering  similar  prizes. 

The  Department  of  Vacant  Lot  Gardening  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Crowe  of  the  Crowe 
Mining  Company,  217  Dwight  building.  Mr.  Crowe  has  for  the 
last  four  years  given  free  of  charge  a  rich  ten-acre  tract  of  land  at 
Eleventh  and  Elmwood  for  eardening  purposes.  The  first  two  years 
the  City  Club  promoted  the  work.    Last  year  65  families  of  that 
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district  were  enabled  to  reduce  their  grocery  bill  by  tilling  the  soil 
in  this  plot.  A  new  street  has  been  cut  through  the  tract 
and  but  57  families  are  gardening  today.  The  lots  are 
Crowe  50x100  feet,  and  the  department  plows  and  harrows  the 
Tract  entire  plot,  then  has  each  gardener  pay  the  nominal  sum  of 
$1  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  plowing.  Truck  wagons 
and  wilted  grocery  store  vegetables  are  unknown  in  a  large  district 
surrounding  the  Crowe  tract.  The  cost  of  living  is  materially 
lessened  throughout  that  neighborhood.  Families  who  have  a  plot 
sell  to  those  who  have  no  garden.  The  crops  raised  in  these  57 
gardens  are  as  varied  as  the  taste  of  the  57  families.  All  want  the 
product  for  their  own  table  use,  and  as  a  result  each  separate 
gardener  puts  in  a  wide  range  of  vegetables.  There  is  quite  a  bit 
of  pride  shown  in  keeping  the  gardens  in  good  condition,  although 
some  few  are  slack  in  permitting  weeds  to  grow.  These  last  few 
usually  hear  from  the  department.  The  rivalry  for  the  prizes  last 
year  was  very  keen  among  the  gardeners  of  the  Crowe  tract,  and 
first  place  did  go  to  one  of  them. 

The  vacant  lot  gardening  which  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
has  been  promoting  has  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  aroused 
interest  in  gardening  throughout  the  entire  city.  People  who  have 
never  used  an  empty  back  yard  are  now  spading  it  up. 

.  From  whichever  viewpoint  we  survey  the  Department  of 
Vacant  Lot  Gardening,  it  presents  beneficial  results. 

The  property  owner  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  cutting 
the  weeds,  the  gardener  is  enriched  to  the  extent  of  his  crop,  and 
the  neighborhood  is  improved  by  the  presence  of  a  garden  where 
otherwise  there  might  be  a  pile  of  tin  cans,  rubbish  or  weeds. 

A  street  car  motorman,  who  worked  a  garden  last  year  that 
he  obtained  through  this  department,  applied  this  year  for  a  lot  to 
garden.  His  request  was  granted.  This  man  said  that  his  health 
was  improved  and  his  weight  was  increased  twenty-five  pounds  as 
the  result  of  the  outdoor  work  on  his  garden  last  year.  He  paid  less 
than  one  dollar  for  vegetables  for  his  family  all  summer. 

Jay  Scotton,  809  Elmwood  avenue,  cleared  $54  last  year  from  a 
50-foot  plot.  He  says  that  he  will  make  more  this  year,  as  he  has 
taken  more  interest  in  his  garden. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  recently  had  the  following  comment 
upon  the  benefits  conferred  upon  a  community  by  the  "Crowe 
tract"  garden : 

"A  city  controlled  garden  is  helping  55  families  of  Kansas 
City  in  their  effort  to  reduce  the  'high  cost  of  living.'    At  Eleventh 
street  and  Elmwood  avenue  the  Vacant  Lot  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  a  ten-acre  tract  of  land 
on  which  these  families  work.   This  is  the  only  section 
Hucksters     of  the  city  where  the  hucksters  are  not  seen.  Neighbor 
_j    ji        se^s  to  neighbor.    For  four  years  there  has  been  no 
e  business  for  any  middleman  in  the  garden  truck. 
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"The  first  school  garden  in  Kansas  City  was  started  in  this 
tract  in  1910  by  the  pupils  of  the  Kensington  school.  Sixteen 
boys  had  garden  spots  during  the  summer  months  that  year.  Last 
year  the  gardeners  netted  $5,000.  This  season  has  been  a  very  good 
one,  according  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  gardens  in  the 
tract. 

"Each  family  'farms'  50x100  feet,  and  there  is  a  wide  passage- 
way between  them.  The  principal  crops  are  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
corn,  beans,  beets,  peas,  onions,  lettuce.  However,  the  individual 
gardener  has  varied  tastes,  and  peanuts,  chicory,  salsify  and  okra 
are  to  be  found.  Just  now  they  are  waiting  for  the  second  rota- 
tion of  crops,  but  unless  it  rains  within  a  few  days  this  second  crop 
will  be  lost. 

"Three  classes  of  people  whose  grocery  bills  are  cut  in  half 
each  month  use  this  municipal  garden.  They  are  wage-earners 
with  large  families  of  children,  widows  with  families,  and  older 
men  and  women  who  have  passed  their  active  years  and  must  seek 
lighter  employment." 


Part  i 


REPORT  OF  THE 


FACTORY  INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT 


of  the 


BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 


April  16,  1912— April  21,  1913. 


By  W.  I.  Potter,  City  Factory  Inspector. 


This  report  of  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  covers  the 
period  from  April  16,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913.  The  ordinance 
creating  this  department  under  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  makes 
it. the  duty  of  the  City  Factory  Inspector  and  his  Deputy  Factory 
Inspectors  to  make  during  each  year  such  inspection  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  law  in  all  establishments  where  labor  is  em- 
ployed. The  ordinance  also  requires  the  City  Factory  Inspector 
to  maintain  under  his  department  a  municipal  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize 
and  present  in  annual  reports  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
statistical  details  and  information  relating  to  all  departments  of 
labor  in  the  city,  especially  its  relations  to  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, social,  educational  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industries 
of  the  city. 


1.     Factory  Inspection. 


Number  of       Number  of 


Establishments  Inspections 


Places  Inspected. 
Factories  and  Workshops. 
Mercantile  Establishments. 

Restaurants  

Moving  Picture  shows  

Bowling  Alleys  

Theatres  and  Parks  

Telegraph  Offices  


Inspected.  Made. 


561  861 

200  327 

17  25 

21  30 

4  4 

9  18 

2  4 


Total  ....814  1,269 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  21,  1913,  1,269  inspections 
were  made  and  814  establishments  inspected.    The  following  table 
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is  a  classification  of  the  orders  issued  and  recommendations  made 
to  comply  with  the  city  ordinances  and  state  laws : 


NATURE  OF  ORDERS  ISSUED. 


4. 


Machinery  Guards. 

Remove  projecting  set  screws  and  provide 
safety  setscrews  

Guard  exposed  gears  

Provide  guard  rail  around  electrical  gen- 
erators  

Box  in  bandsaw   

Guard  feed  rolls  _  

Provide  guard  rail  around  flywheel  

Provide  guards  for  jointers  

Provide  guards  for  shapers  

Box  in  belts  and  pulleys...  

Provide  guards  for  punch  presses  

Provide  guard  rail  in  front  of  vats  

Provide  guards  for  circular  saws  

Provide  belt-shifter  

Provide  skirt  guards  for  sewing  machines 

Box  in  shafting  near  floor. ._  

Encase  projecting  boltheads  on  couplings. 

Miscellaneous  machinery  guards  

Women's  Nine  Hour  Law. 

Do  not  require  or  permit  females  to  work 
longer  than  9  hours  a  day  or  54  hours  a 

week  _  

Child  Labor. 

Keep  on  file  permits  for  children  under  16 
years  _  

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under 
16  years  longer  than  8  hours  a  day  or  48 
hours  a  week  

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age    

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under 
16  years  on  dangerous  machinery  and  in 
dangerous  places  _  

Use  no  children  under  16  years  in  vaude- 
ville and  acrobatic  performances  

Discontinue  employment  of  children  in 
beer  gardens  and  breweries  

Post  names  of  children  under  16  years  and 
hours  of  labor  

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under 
16  years  before  7  a.  m.  and  after  7  p.  m. . 

Discontinue  employment  of  boys  under  16 

years  in  bowling  alleys...  

Sanitary  Conditions. 

Repair  toilet  plumbing  so  toilet  may  be 
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flushed  

Clean  up  and  disinfect  toilets  

Put  privy  vault  in  sanitary  condition  

Provide  sewer  and  water  connections  for 

toilet  _  

Discontinue    use   of    common  washing 

trough  and  provide  wash  basins  

Clean  up  wash  basins  

Install  exhaust  system  for  carrying  away 

smoke,  dust,  fumes,  gases,  etc  

Repair  exhaust  system  for  carrying  away 

smoke,  dust,  fumes,  gases,  etc  

Install  ventilating  system  

Provide  hoods  over  forges  to  carry  off 

smoke  

Provide  cuspidors  and  forbid  spitting  on 

floor  

Clean  up  workrooms  

Clean  up  dressing  rooms  

Limewash  ceiling  and  walls   

Provide  sanitary  drinking  water  facilities 
Provide  planks  to  stand  on  where  floor 

is  wet  

Provide  sufficient  heat  

Provide  wash  rooms  properly  heated,  ven- 
tilated and  equipped  with  wash  basins. . 

Provide  seats  for  women  

Elevators. 

Enclose  open  elevator  shafts  

Repair  and  put  in  working  order  elevator 
gates  _  

Post  notice  of  danger  on  elevator  doors. 

Provide  bars  on  gates  for  elevator  shafts 

Post  instructions  on  elevator  gates  to 
keep  them  closed  

Repair  elevator  car  _  

Screen  openings  to  elevator  doors  

Building  Improvements. 

Box  in  belt  holes  in  floor  

Repair  roof  to  prevent  leaking  

Provide  handrails  for  stairways  

Provide  handrails  for  overhead  platforms 

Patch  holes  in  floor  and  repair  flooring. . 

Place  railings  around  openings  in  floor.. 

Put  in  new  stair  treads  

Put  toilets  in  repair  

Provide  doors  for  toilets  _ 

Fire,  Fire  Escapes,  etc. 

Keep  all  inflammable  material  in  metal 
box  _ 

Encase  with  sheet  metal  stovepipe  in  floor 

Provide  easy  means  of  egress  in  case  of 
fire  _  

Repair  fire  escapes  

Post  instructions  regarding  use  of  gaso- 
line _  
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Food  Factories. 

Post  notice  in  food  factory  requiring  em- 
ployees to  wash  upon  leaving  toilets  

Screen  windows,  doors  and  elevator  shaft 
of  food  factories  _ 

Clean  up  food  factories  

Provide  cuspidors  in  food  factories,  clean 
out  daily  and  forbid  spitting  on  floor.. 
Lighting,  Toilets. 

Provide  separate  toilets  for  women  

Provide  dressing  room  for  women  

Put  light  in  toilets...  

Provide  additional  toilets  for  women.... 

Provide  better  lighting  

Prohibit  both  sexes  using  same  toilets. .. 

Designate  toilets  for  sexes  _  


Total   693 


60 


19 


A  reference  to  the  above  table  shows  that  the  laws  we  have  to 
enforce  affecting  labor  conditions  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
The  conditions  most  frequently  found  that  are  in  violation  of  law 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Unsafe  machinery,  overworking  female  employees,  violation 
of  child  labor  laws,  unsanitary  working  conditions,  open  elevator 
shafts,  defective  floors,  stairways,  -overhead  platforms,  etc. ;  insuf- 
ficient means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire,  defective  fire  escapes,  hazard- 
ous fire  arrangements,  uncleanly  conditions  about  food  factories, 
absence  of  separate  toilets  for  sexes. 

In  enforcing  the  labor  laws,  the  state  and  city  departments  of 
factory  inspection  have  cooperated,  with  the  result  that  better  work- 
ing conditions  have  been  secured. 

I.     Machinery  Guards. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  suggestions  were  made  to  safe- 
guard machinery.  One  hundred  and  ninety  of  these  suggestions 
were  found  complied  with  on  return  inspections,  seven  were  waived 
and  twenty-three  had  not  been  complied  with. 

The  largest  number  of  orders  issued  (94)  was  to  remove  pro- 
jecting setscrews  from  shafting  and  put  in  hollow  setscrews,  or 
safety  collars.  Projecting  setscrews  are  dangerous  and  can  hardly 
be  seen  on  a  swift  revolving  shaft,  so  that  workmen  oiling  shafting 
or  adjusting  belts  are  likely  to  be  caught  and  hurled  around  the 
shaft.  Several  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in  this  manner  in 
Kansas  City.  Several  hundred  of  these  projecting  setscrews  have 
been  removed  as  a  result  of  orders  from  this  department. 

Forty-six  orders  were  issued  to  provide  guards  over  exposed 
gears  and  cogs.  Exposed  gears  are  very  dangerous  as  they  crush 
everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  meshes.    Gears  may  be 
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easily  covered  either  with  steel  or  sheet  metal  so  as  to  protect  both 
workmen  and  machinery. 

Woodworking  machinery  is  very  dangerous,  especially  jointers, 
shapers  and  circular  saws.  Jointers  were  responsible  for  more 
accidents  in  the  woodworking  industry  than  any  other  machine. 
This  is  because  of  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  "square-head" 
jointer  and  the  failure  to  provide  safeguards  for  them.  Germany 
has  forbidden  the  use  of  the  "square-head"  jointer.  The  cylindrical 
head,  which  is  used  instead,  is  a  great  deal  safer.  The  worst  it 
can  do  is  to  take  off  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  whereas  the  "square- 
head" jointer  takes  off  entire  fingers  and  sometimes  the  whole  hand. 
While  there  are  approximately  100  jointers  in  Kansas  City,  less 
than  a  half  dozen  are  of  cylindrical  type.  The  danger  in  operating 
the  "square-head"  jointer  may  be  reduced  considerably  by  the  use 
of  a  guard  over  the  knives.  Twenty-one  have  been  guarded  in  com- 
pliance with  suggestions  from  this  department. 

The  shaper  is  another  dangerous  machine  used  in  the  wood- 
working industry.  There  are  several  practical  guards  that  if  used 
by  the  workmen  are  effective  safeguards  against  injury.  Circular 
saws  are  also  dangerous  and  have  caused  many  injuries.  With 
few  exceptions,  they  may  be  guarded  without  interfering  with  the 
work. 

Punch  and  stamping  presses  rank  along  with  jointers  in  cut- 
ting off  fingers  and  hands.  These  machines  are  used  for  cutting 
and  stamping  metal  into  certain  sizes  and  shapes.  The  operator 
puts  his  foot  on  a  treadle  which  releases  a  clutch  and  allows  a 
plunger  to  come  down  and  cut  or  stamp  the  metal  into  the  desired 
size  or  shape.  The  process  of  continually  putting  the  material  under 
the  plunger  and  then  the  foot  on  the  treadle  becomes  mechanical 
and  if  the  operator  allows  his  attention  to  lag,  he  is  likely  to  put 
his  foot  on  the  treadle  at  the  wrong  time  and  get  his  hand  caught 
under  the  plunger.  This  is  how  a  good  many  accidents  happen  on 
punch  and  stamping  presses.  Like  most  other  dangerous  machines, 
these  can  be  safeguarded  so  as  to  prevent  injury  and  without  de- 
creasing the  output.  Twenty-eight  punch  and  stamping  presses 
were  guarded  in  compliance  with  orders  from  this  department.  In 
one  establishment  using  fourteen  punch  presses,  twelve  accidents 
were  reported  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  since  they  were  guarded, 
six  months  ago,  no  accidents  have  been  reported. 

Unguarded  belts  and  pulleys  running  at  high  speed  are  danger- 
ous for  operators  to  work  around  as  their  clothing  is  likely  to  be 
caught  and  pull  them  in.  In  several  instances  girls  were  found 
working  about  these  exposed  belts  and  pulleys.  These  should  always 
be  boxed  in  whenever  situated  so  as  to  be  dangerous.  Thirteen 
orders  were  issued  to  box  in  unguarded  belts  and  pulleys,  ten  of 
which  have  been  complied  with. 
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2.     Women's  Nine-Hour  Law. 

Seventy-seven  orders  were  issued  to  comply  with  the  women's 
nine-hour  a  day,  fifty-four  hours  a  week,  law.  There  is  greater 
pressure  on  merchants,  factory  owners  and  laundrymen  to  violate 
this  law  just  preceding  a  holiday  and  rush  season  than  at  other 
times.  All  of  the  larger  employers  of  women  and  girls  are  closely 
adhering  to  this  law  and  express  complete  satisfaction  with  it.  A 
few  of  the  smaller  employers,  now  and  then,  violate  it,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  prosecute  them.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  this  law  is  seldom  violated  many  days  in  succession 
by  an  employer  without  it  being  found  out,  for  an  average  of  almost 
two  complaints  a  day  of  violation  of  this  law  come  in  over  the 
telephone,  all  of  which  complaints  are  investigated. 

3.    Child  Labor. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  orders  were  issued  to  comply  with 
the  Child  Labor  Laws.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  them  were 
complied  with.  The  principal  violations  of  these  laws  were  the 
following: 

1.  Failure  to  have  on  file  age  certificates  from  the  superintendent 
of  public  schools  showing  the  age  of  the  child. 

2.  The  employment  of  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years 
longer  than  8  hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week. 

3.  The  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

4.  The  employment  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Several  cases  were  found  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  working  on  dangerous  machinery  or  in  dangerous 
places  in  violation  of  law;  also,  several  instances  of  children  being  used 
in  amateur  and  acrobatic  performances  in  moving  picture  shows. 

A  very  bad  feature  of  child  labor  in  Kansas  City  is  the  send- 
ing of  messenger  boys  to  houses  of  ill  fame  and  other  questionable 
places.  Boys  as  young  as  fourteen  years  of  age  are  employed  as 
messengers  and  it  frequently  falls  to  them  to  go  to  these  places. 

4.    Sanitary  Conditions. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  orders  were  issues  to  improve 
sanitary  conditions,  153  of  which  were  complied  with.  Six  were 
waived  and  twenty-two  were,  upon  reinspection,  found  not  complied 
with. 

The  unsanitary  conditions  that  were  most  frequently  found  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  workers  were : 

1.  Defective  toilets  that  could  not  be  flushed.  Fifteen  orders  were 
issued  to  remedy  these  defects.  14  of  which  were  complied  with. 

2.  Dirty,  insanitary  toilets  were  found  in  a  good  many  places.  Very 
often  the  employer  leaves  the  cleaning  of  his  toilets  to  his  workmen  in- 
stead of  hiring  a  porter,  and  since  "what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business,"  the  toilets  go  uncleaned  and  get  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion. It  was  necessary  to  have  one  manufacturer  arrested  for  neglect 
to  clean  up  his  toilets  after  being  repeatedly  notified. 
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3.  Several  instances  were  found  where  the  workmen  were  pro- 
vided with  only  a  common  washing  trough  in  which  all  would  wash 
in  the  same  water.  This  is  a  very  insanitary  practice  as  contagious  dis- 
eases are  likely  to  be  spread.  These  places  were  notified  to  provide 
separate  washbasins. 

4.  In  a  great  many  industries,  dust,  fumes,  smoke  and  gases  are 
generated  and  in  many  instances  adequate  means  were  not  provided  to 
carry  off  such  dust,  smoke,  fumes  and  gases,  and  prevent  its  inhalation 
by  those  employed  about  it.  Mattress  factories  were  found  to  be  very 
deficient  in  means  of  carrying  away  dust.  The  cotton  and  hair  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  mattresses  contain  a  great  deal  of  dust  and  when 
it  is  run  through  the  machines,  clouds  of  dus't  arise  and  fill  the  rooms 
and  is  breathed  by  the  workers.  These  places  were  notified  to  put  in 
blower  systems  to  carry  away  the  dust  and,  with  one  exception,  all  have 
provided  systems  that  carry  away  the  dust  very  effectively.  One  mat- 
tress factory  has  not  yet  put  in  a  blower  system  but  is  planning  to  have 
one  in  very  ,soon.  Several  instances  were  found  of  smoke,  gases  and 
fumes  not  properly  carried  out  of  the  workrooms  and  these  places  were 
notified  to  put  in  hoods  and  exhausts  to  carry  it  out  as  required  by  law. 

5.  Very  poor  ventilation  was  found  in  several  places.  It  is  only 
the  worst  places  that  we  are  able  to  remedy  because  our  law  is  so  vague 
upon  the  subject  of  ventilation. 

6.  Thirty-three  notifications  were  given  to  clean  up  workrooms,  27 
of  which  were  complied  with.  Several  of  these  were  so  dirty  as  to  be 
a  serious  menace  to  health. 

7.  Insufficient  heat  was  provided  in  several  places  and  employees  suf- 
fered considerable  during  the  cold  weather. 

8.  The  factory  inspection  ordinance  requires  all  establishments 
where  unclean  work  is  carried  on  to  provide  a  washroom  where  em- 
ployees may  wash  up  and  dry  their  wet  clothing.  Several  places  were 
found  where  lack  of  these  facilities  caused  considerable  discomfort  and 
even  jeopardized  the  health  of  the  workers.  Thirteen  orders  were  issued 
to  provide  washrooms,  5  of  which  have  been  complied  with,  2  waived 
and  6  in  course  of  construction  or  not  yet  begun. 

9.  Both  the  ordinance  and  state  law  require  seats  to  be  provided 
for  women  workers  and  both  specify  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
use  them  except  when  their  duties  require  them  to  be  upon  their  feet. 
Six  orders  were  issued  to  provide  seats  for  women,  all  of  which  have 
been  complied  with. 

5.  Elevators. 

Too  many  deaths  and  serious  injuries  occur  annually  in  Kansas 
City  by  falls  down  elevator  shafts.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees  in  keeping  elevator 
shafts  closed.  Thirty-three  orders  were  issued  to  increase  safety 
about  elevator  shafts,  thirty-one  of  which  were  complied  with.  It 
is  the  freight  elevator  shafts  that  are  most  frequently  found  open. 
Ten  orders  were  issued  to  provide  bars  or  gates  for  elevator  shafts, 
six  were  issued  to  enclose  sides  of  elevator  shafts,  and  six  were 
issued  to  put  in  working  order  the  elevator  gates. 

6.     Building  Improvements. 

Whenever  buildings  were  found  that  appeared  unsafe  from 
lack  of  sufficient  supports,  etc.,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  City 
Building  Department,  which  would  investigate  the  complaints  and 
report  its  findings  back  to  this  department.    Forty-eight  orders  were 
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issued  by  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  to  make  safer  the 
conditions  about  the  building,  such  as  patching  and  providing  rail- 
ings around  openings  in  floor,  providing  handrails  for  stairways 
and  overhead  platforms  and  to  put  toilets  in  repair. 

7.    Fire  Escapes,  Etc. 

Several  instances  were  found  of  inflammable  material  strewn 
about  the  workrooms.  The  ordinance  requires  all  inflammable  mate- 
rial to  be  kept  in  a  metal  box  and  six  orders  were  issued  to  comply 
with  this  ordinance.  Eight  instances  were  found  of  insufficient 
means  of  egress  for  operators  in  case  of  fire.  A  few  illustrations 
will  be  given: 

In  a  basement  workroom  employing  a  large  number  of  men, 
the  only  means  of  egress  was  a  back  stairway  and  elevator.  In  the 
front  end  of  the  room  a  ladder  led  to  a  door  on  the  ground  floor. 
This  door  was  bolted  on  the  outside,  making  it  useless  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  establishment  was  notified  to  take  the  lock  off  this 
door. 

In  two  other  establishments  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors, 
metal  enclosures  were  provided  for  the  windows  opening  on  the 
fire  escapes.  These  metal  enclosures  were  locked  with  padlocks 
during  working  hours,  preventing  escape  in  case  of  fire.  These 
establishments  were  notified  to  keep  unlocked  these  metal  inclosures 
during  working  hours. 

In  another  basement  workroom  two  to  three  men  were  em- 
ployed in  one  extreme  end,  the  rest  of  the  room  being  full  of  inflam- 
mable material  with  a  narrow  aisle  leading  through  it  to  a  back 
stairway.  This  was  a  real  fire  trap  and  the  establishment  was  noti- 
fied to  put  in  a  means  of  escape  at  the  end  of  the  room  in  which 
the  men  were  employed. 

Two  defective  fire  escapes  were  found  and  the  two  establish- 
ments notified  to  put  them  in  repair. 

8.    Food  Factories. 

The  Board  of  Health  maintains  an  inspection  of  places  that 
produce  and  distribute  foodstuffs  so  the  work  of  the  Factory  In- 
spection Department  in  this  direction  has  been  slight.  A  few  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  food  laws  were  corrected  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  principal  ones  were  to  provide  cuspidors  and  forbid 
spitting  on  the  floor,  screen  windows  and  doors  and  clean  up  the 
workrooms. 

9.     Lighting,  Toilets. 

Several  instances  of  dark  toilet  rooms  and  poorly  lighted  work- 
rooms were  found  and  notifications  were  served  to  provide  more 
light.  A  condition  very  frequently  found,  which  should  by  no  means 
exist,  was  the  use  of  the  same  toilets  by  men  and  women  employees. 
In  many  places  there  was  no  other  alternative,  for  only  one  toilet 
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was  provided.  To  remedy  this  condition  they  were  notified  to  put 
in  a  separate  toilet  for  women.  Seventeen  orders  were  issued  to 
provide  separate  toilets.  In  other  places  the  toilets  were  used  indis- 
criminately by  men  and  women  and  these  establishments  were  noti- 
fied to  set  aside  and  designate  the  toilets  for  the  sexes  and  to  allow 
no  one  to  use  a  toilet  assigned  to  members  of  the  other  sex. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  prosecutions  brought, 
for  what  offenses,  and  the  outcome  of  each  case : 
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During  the  past  year  nineteen  prosecutions  were  brought,  four 
of  them  for  violation  of  women's  Nine-Hour  Law,  five  to  improve 
sanitary  conditions,  three  for  fraudulent  want  ads,  two  for  violation 
of  child  labor  laws,  two  for  enticing  working  girls  to  immoral  room- 
ing houses,  two  for  failure  to  report  accidents  and  one  for  distri- 
bution of  objectionable  literature  among  working  girls.  Nine  of 
the  nineteen  were  fined,  their  total  fines  amounting  to  $1,545.00. 
During  the  three  and  one-half  months  preceding  the  period  covered 
by  this  report,  two  were  convicted  and  fined  for  violation  of  the 
Nine-Hour  Law,  one  for  fraudulent  advertisement  and  one  for 
employment  of  girls  for  immoral  purposes. 

II.    Municipal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  improving  the  conditions 
of  the  working  people  is  by  legislation.  But  a  law  that  is  proposed 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  conditions  that  such  a 
law  is  designed  to  change,  is  likely  to  give  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee something  they  were  not  expecting  and  in  the  end  possibly 
bring  labor  legislation  into  disrepute.  Labor  statistics  are  not  only 
valuable  in  throwing  light  upon  the  facts  covering  a  proposed  law, 
but  they  give  the  public  the  facts  regarding  conditions  of  employ- 
ment that  are  free  from  prejudice.  Only  by  such  accurate  knowl- 
edge can  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  be  formed  regarding  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

Two  special  reports  have  been  issued  by  this  department  during 
the  past  year.  One  report  was  an  investigation  of  100  industrial 
accidents  in  Kansas  City.  This  report  was  prepared  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  state  commission  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  workmen's  compensation  and  submit  a  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Bill  to  the  47th  Missouri  General  Assembly.  Copies  of 
this  report  were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Missouri  General 
Assembly  and  other  interested  parties. 

A  report  on  the  women  workers  of  Kansas  City  which  was 
begun  prior  to  the  past  fiscal  year,  was  completed  this  year.  A 
State  Wage  Commission  has  been  appointed  in  Missouri  to  inves- 
tigate the  wages  paid  shop  and  factory  girls  and  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  desirability  of  a  minimum  wage  law  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature  in  1915.  The  report  on  the  women 
workers  of  Kansas  City  covered  not  only  the  subject  of  wages,  but 
also  covered  the  matter  of  hours,  effect  of  the  work  on  their  health, 
age,  cost  of  living,  extent  of  welfare  work  done  by  employers,  their 
conjugal  condition  and  other  information.  We  believe  this  report 
will  be  of  value  to  the  Wage  Commission. 

A  great  deal  of  labor  is  involved  in  the  preparation  of  these 
reports  Cards  and  schedules  must  be  prepared,  statistics  gathered 
and  tabulated  and  the  reports  written.  In  doing  this  we  have  had 
considerable  assistance  from  the  investigators  of  the  Research 
Bureau. 


Part  II 


THE  WAGE  EARNING  WOMEN  OF  KANSAS  CITY. 

No  complete  census  of  the  women  employed  in  gainful  oc- 
cupations in  Kansas  City  has  been  published  since  1900.  The 
figures  from  the  national  census  of  1910  are  not  yet  available 
but  a  census  of  the  women  workers  in  factories  and  certain  large 
mercantile  establishments  has  been  made  during  the  course  of 
investigations  recorded  in  this  report. 

In  1900  the  population  of  Kansas  City  was  166,672  and  there 
were  women  employed  in  gainful  occupations  as  follows : 


Agricultural  pursuits   32 

Professional  services   1,217 

Domestic  and  personal  service   8,077 

Trade  and  transportation   3,506 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits   3,327 


Total  16,159 


Estimating  that  the  population  of  Kansas  City  in  1913  is 
275;000.  and  that  the  ratio  of  women  workers  is  as  large  now  as 
it  was  then  (in  fact,  it  is  likely  that  there  has  been  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  women  workers)  and  utilizing  the 
information  gathered  in  the  course  of  our  investigations,  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  women  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  Kansas  City  would  be  as  follows : 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits   4,500 

Mercantile  establishments   3,900 

Telephone  exchanges   1,182 

Agricultural  pursuits   55 

Professional  service   2,007 

Domestic  and  personal  service  (including  laundries) .. ..13,475 


Total  25,119 


In  this  study,  careful  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  factories,  laundries,  eight  large  stores  and 
the  telephone  offices.  The  number  of  wage  earning  women  and 
girls  falling  within  its  scope  is  10,854. 

Of  these,  4,126  were  personally  interviewed,  schedules  were 
filled  out  by  others  and  all  this  was  supplemented  by  informa- 
tion from  the  employers,  so  that  a  very  thorough,  first  hand 
knowledge  was  acquired 

The  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  factory  girls  and  the  com- 
pilation of  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  same  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Ruth  White  and  represents  conditions  as  they  ex- 
isted in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1911.    Those  conditions,  which 
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are  subject  to  regulation  by  law,  such  as  hours  and  safety  provis- 
ions, have  of  course  been  rectified  in  most  instances  by  the  City 
and  State  Factory  Inspection  Departments  since  that  time,  but  the 
facts  as  regards  education,  age,  nationality,  cost  of  living,  experi- 
ence, speeding,  excessive  heat  in  laundries,  etc.,  are  practically  the 
same  today  as  in  1911.  Since  the  facts  in  regard  to  insufficient 
wages  were  given  to  the  public  first,  we  know  of  certain  instances 
where  employers  were  led  to  increase  wages  as  a  result  of  having 
the  facts  brought  forcibly  to  their  attention  and  these  benefits  oc- 
curring even  before  the  report  was  published  in  final  form,  amply 
justify  the  time  and  labor  spent  on  the  report  and  these  statistics 
have  already  been  used,  not  only  in  Missouri,  but  in  other  states  to 
forward  the  movement  for  minimum  wage  legislation. 

Mrs.  Nan  W.  Sperry,  deputy  factory  inspector,  prepared  the 
cards  and  was  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the  store  girls  made 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1913.  She  also  drafted  that  section 
of  the  report  dealing  with  hours  and  a  portion  of  that  dealing  with 
welfare  work. 

The  head  of  the  City  Factory  Inspection  Department  and  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  is  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
report  and  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  gathered. 

In  order  to  economize  the  time  of  the  reader  and  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  report,  we  call  attention  here  at  the  beginning 
to  a  few  of  the  most  salient  features  that  come  out  in  the  body  of 
the  report. 

Facts  Concerning  the  Women  Workers  of  Kansas  City  Revealed 
by  This  Investigation. 

That  17  per  cent  are  married  women ;  14  per  cent  are  separated, 
divorced  or  widows ;  69  per  cent  unmarried  girls. 

That  27  per  cent  of  the  laundry  workers  and  21  per  cent  of  the 
garment  workers  are  married  women. 

That  75  per  cent  of  the  women  investigated  are  living  at  home 
or  with  relatives. 

That  25  per  cent  receive  less  than  $6.00  a  week  wages. 

That  many  occupations  in  which  women  are  engaged  are  detri- 
mental to  their  health. 

That  a  wage  of  $8.50  a  week  is  necessary  for  a  girl  living  in 
boarding  and  lodging  houses  to  have  in  order  to  live  comfortably, 
and  $6.00  a  week  is  needed  to  barely  exist. 

That  26  per  cent,  besides  supporting  themselves,  have  depend- 
ents. 

That  10  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  department  stores  have 
been  there  five  years  or  longer. 

That  several  employers  are  doing  welfare  work  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  free  hospital  and  medical  service,  nurses,  matrons, 
lunch  rooms  in  which  food  is  furnished  at  actual  cost  or  less,  in- 
surance, pensions,  sickness  and  disability  benefits. 
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That  many  employers  are  doing  none  of  this  welfare  work. 

That  women  workers  are  paid  less  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  labor  and  the  energy  required  than  are  men. 

That  the  hours  of  female  workers  before  the  passage  of  the 
Nine  Hour  Law  were  in  many  instances  10,  12  and  14  hours  daily. 

That  the  Child  Labor  Laws  have  been  instrumental  in  keeping 
many  young  girls  out  of  industry. 

That  some  factories  have  increased  the  speed  of  their  ma- 
chinery in  order  to  produce  as  much  in  9  hours  as  was  formerly 
produced  in  a  longer  day. 

That  there  is  little  chance  of  promotion  for  laundry  and  fac- 
tory girls ;  only  12  out  of  2,600  receive  $16.00  weekly  or  more. 
The  average  wage  received  by  girls  of  this  class  is  $7.00  to  $9.00 
a  week  after  an  experience  of  1  to  10  years  or  longer.  Millinery, 
department  store  and  telephone  girls  have  much  better  opportunities 
for  advancement. 

That  1,277  out  of  5,090  factory,  laundry  and  store  girls  in- 
vestigated receive  less  than  $6.00  a  week — $6.00  is  a  bare  living 
wage — and  255  of  these  are  living  away  from  home  in  boarding 
and  lodging  houses. 

That  many  girls  go  to  and  from  work  at  night  unescorted — in 
some  instances  through  undesirable  sections  of  the  city. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  Conditions. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  publication 
of  this  report  and  other  means  of  educating  the  people  as  to  what 
conditions  actually  exist,  will  result  in  voluntary  improvement  of 
conditions  by  the  employers. 

2.  A  minimum  wage  commission  should  be  established  in 
Missouri  for  fixing  wages  of  underpaid  women  workers. 

3.  Night  work  for  women  should  be  abolished  by  law  and  a 
definite  closing  hour  fixed  in  the  law,  as  is  done  in  various  European 
countries. 

4.  By  the  further  introduction  of  hoods  with  exhausts  over 
each  of  the  machines  producing  excessive  heat  in  laundries  or  by 
the  introduction  of  electric  heat,  where  possible,  or  other  means 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  laundrymen  may  devise,  the  excessive 
rieat  of  laundries  should  be  reduced. 

5.  Trade  education  for  women  and  vocational  guidance  should 
"be  made  a  part  of  our  public  school  system. 

6.  Women  workers,  themselves,  should  learn  to  stand  loyally 
by  one  another  in  a  united  demand  for  better  conditions. 


SECTION  I. 


WOMEN-EMPLOYING  INDUSTRIES. 

I.    FACTORIES  AND  LAUNDRIES. 
1.  Laundries. 

The  laundry  industry  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  labor 
of  women  and  girls,  90  per  cent  approximately  being  females.  A 
survey  of  1,272  women  laundry  workers  covered  30  steam  laundries 
and  16  had  laundries.  One-half  of  these  women  employees  receive 
less  than  $7.00  a  week  and  two-thirds  receive  less  than  $8.00  a 
week.  The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  wages  paid  1,106 
female  laundry  workers: 

Table  1. 


Number.  Weekly  Wages. 

5  $  3.50 

1   4.00 

177   5.00 

37   5.50 

239   6.00 

60   6.50 

169   7.00 

47   7.50 

148   8.00 

70   9.00 

72   10.00 

40   12.00 

11   14.00 

9   15.00 

8   16.00  to  $20.00 

13   20.00  or  over 


1,106,  Total. 

The  above  table  shows  the  wage  received  by  the  largest  num- 
ber was  $6.00  a  week. 

From  the  standpoint  of  strain  and  physical  endurance  the  laun- 
dry industry  is  one  of  the  most  taxing  in  which  women  are  employed. 
This  is  due  to  several  causes,  the  principal  of  which  are  that  most 
laundry  workers  are  required  to  stand  on  their  feet  all  day  and  ex- 
ercise their  bodies  and  arms  and,  in  the  case  .of  body-ironers,  sleeve- 
ironers,  cuff  and  neck-ironers,  they  must  operate  a  lever  with  the 
foot  at  the  same  time.  The  conditions  under  which  this  physical 
exertion  is  carried  on  tends  to  further  exhaustion.  The  intense 
heat  that  exists  is  very  weakening,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  carbon 
monoxide  eas  thrown  off  by  the  gas  burning  machines  sometimes 
creates  nausea  and  headache. 
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The  above  conditions  are  prevalent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  the  laundries.  Some  laundries,  however,  are  located  in  model 
buildings,  clean  and  well  lighted,  and  ventilated  with  exhaust  fans. 
Many  are  equipped  with  lunch  rooms  and  well  equipped  wash  and 
dressing  rooms.  But  even  in  the  best  equipped  laundries  the  large 
amount  of  drudgery  that  is  so  detrimental  to  the  physical  welfare 
of  women  workers  is  not  dispensed  with. 

The  bad  effects  of  the  laundry  industry  are  intensified  in  many 
instances  by  poor  sanitation,  insufficient  ventilation  and  basement 
workrooms.  Even  some  of  the  larger  laundries  are  located  in  base- 
ments and  in  rooms  that  were  never  intended,  and  are  entirely  unfit, 
for  workroom  purposes.  In  these,  the  machinery  is  crowded  together 
and  with  the  low  ceilings,  damp  floors,  hot  steamy  atmosphere,  and 
poor  ventilation,  they  are  undesirable  and  unhealthy  places  to  work. 
Several  of  the  smaller  hand  laundries,  especially  some  of  the 
Chinese  laundries  that  employ  from  two  to  five  women,  were  found 
in  very  cramped  and  unclean  quarters.  Two  were  found  in  which 
the  toilets  located  in  the  workrooms  were  not  provided  with  water 
connections,  a  very  unhealthful  condition. 

The  women  employed  in  laundries  may  properly  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  In  one  class  are  the  better  paid  and  skilled  workers, 
such  as  hand  ironers,  coat  ironers,  finishers,  ladies'  clothes  ironers, 
shirt  ironers,  pressers,  body  ironers,  markers  and  sorters.  These 
employees  receive  $9.00,  $10.00,  $12.00  and  sometimes  $15.00  and 
$20.00  a  week.  However,  employees  in  this  class  oftentimes  receive 
only  $6.00,  $7.00  or  $8.00  a  week.  Employees  in  this  class  are  some- 
times on  the  piecework  basis.  Two  large  establishments  reported 
that  all  their  employees  in  this  class  were  on  the  piecework  basis. 
In  the  other  class  are  the  poorer  paid  and  unskilled  help,  such  as 
mangle  girls,  collar  ironers,  starchers,  shakers,  sleeve  ironers,  cuff 
and  neck  ironers,  folders,  menders  and  hand-washers.  The  usual 
pay  of  girls  in  this  class  is  $4.00,  $5.00  and  $6.00  a  week.  Girls 
in  this  latter  class  are  less  likely  to  remain  in  one  place  of  employ- 
ment very  long.  The  manager  of  one  large  establishment  employ- 
ing about  175  women  and  girls  reported  that  frequently  on  Monday 
morning  the  ranks  of  this  latter  class  were  filled  with  strange  faces. 

Not  all  of  the  female  help  employed  in  laundries  are  girls. 
34%  were  over  30  years  of  age  and  60  were  found  that  were  over 
50  years  of  age.  343  of  the  1,272  laundry  workers,  or  27%,  were 
married  women.  168,  or  13%,  were  widows,  and  122  or  9.5% 
were  divorced  and  separated.  The  majority  of  the  women  and  girls 
in  the  laundries  received  very  little  educational  training.  786,  or 
63%,  of  them  never  reached  the  eighth  grade,  303  or  24%  were 
eighth  grade  graduates.  106  had  attended  high  school  and  45  were 
high  school  graduates  or  above.  The  laundry  industry  is  the  haven 
for  those  women  who  become  economically  dependent  upon  their 
own  labor  through  widowhood,  separation  or  divorce,  or  for  those 
who  must  supplement  the  earnings  of  their  husbands.    As  in  the 
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garment  industry,  the  entry  of  these  women  into  laundries  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance  since  it  is  just  a  step  from  similar  duties 
performed  in  the  home. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  standing  required  of  laundry  work- 
ers may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  of  the  1,272  women  laundry 
workers,  investigation  showed  that  1,000  were  not  provided  with 
seats.  The  strain  endured  by  the  machine  operators  and  hand- 
ironers  and  the  torrid  heat  they  are  subjected  to,  especially  in 
summer,  combine  to  produce  working  conditions  that  are  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  women  employed. 

The  heat  found  in  laundries  as  explained  by  one  of  the  women 
*  investigators  throws  some  light  on  conditions  as  she  found  them. 
"It  is  in  the  summer  months  that  conditions  in  the  laundries  are 
worst.  Depressingly  hot  even  in  winter — in  summer  the  heat  in 
certain  departments  is  almost  unbearable.  In  one  of  the  best  of  the 
large  laundries,  located  in  a  building  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  on  a  day  in  June  when  the  normal  temperature  in  the  office 
was  86  degrees,  the  thermometer  registered  in  the  receiving  room 
93  degrees,  and  in  the  mangle  and  ironing  rooms  102  degrees.  This 
was  on  a  day  which  we  should  by  no  means  call  hot  and  in  a 
laundry  where  the  rooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated  and  where 
the  manager  makes  every  effort  to  arrange  things  as  comfortably 
as  possible  for  the  workers.  In  another  laundry  investigated,  the 
following  day,  the  temperature  in  the  ironing  room,  taken  where 
the  operators  had  to  stand  all  day  to  do  their  work,  was  124  degrees 
and  when  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  ventilating  pipe  in  the 
same  room,  cooled  only  to  110  degrees.  The  mangle  workers  in 
this  laundry  are  all  colored  women.  The  manager  had  tried  to 
have  white  mangle  hands,  but  the  white  girls  were  unable  to  stand 
it  and  he  had  to  replace  them  with  colored  after  two  months.  One 
of  these  colored  girls  told  the  investigator  that  she  couldn't  stand 
it  in  'hot  weather,'  and  another  inquired:  'Why  don't  you  ladies 
come  on  a  warm  day;  this  here's  cool.'  This,  it  is  true,  was  the 
worst  of  the  laundries,  but  there  were  many  others  where  the  heat 
was  nearly  as  bad. 

"At  best,  a  laundry  is  a  terrible  place  in  hot  weather.  One  of 
the  investigators  on  the  third  day  spent  in  the  laundries  was  taken 
suddenly  sick,  so  overcome  by  the  heat,  that  she  was  in  bed  for  a 
week.  The  laundry  workers  are,  of  course,  more  accustomed  to  the 
heat  and  do  not  feel  it  so  much,  but  they  cannot  work  under  such 
conditions  many  hours  in  a  day  without  serious  injury  to  their 
health." 

*  Miss  Ruth  White. 

2.    Garment  Factories. 

There  are  1,286  women  employed  in  making  garments  such  as 
overalls,  shirts,  waists,  ladies'  and  men's  tailored  garments,  gloves, 
ties,  suspenders,  etc.    There  are  more  foreign  born  women  em- 
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ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  garments  than  in  any  other  manufac- 
turing industry  in  Kansas  City.  The  foreign  born  women  found  in 
this  industry  are  principally  Russian  Jews,  Germans  and  Italians. 
They  comprise  10.5  per  cent  of  all  those  employed.  86  per  cent 
were  found  to  be  American  born  white  women,  3.5  per  cent  were 
Austrians,  Croatians,  Swedes,  Irish  and  English.  Practically  all 
the  garment  workers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  but  the  pay  per  unit  is 
so  low  that  the  majority  of  the  women  are  unable  to  earn  as  much 
as  $8.00  per  week.  Two  garment  factories  employing  510  women 
were  paying  335,  or  65  per  cent  of  them,  less  than  $8.00  per  week. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  626  women  and  girls 
in  eight  of  the  principal  garment  factories : 

Table  2. 


Number  Weekly  Wages. 

12  Under  $  3.00 

30   3.00 

56   4.00 

81   5.00 

107   6.00 

91.   7.00 

72   8.00 

57   9.00 

76   10.00 

33   12.00 

2   15.00 

3   16.00 

6   17.50 


626„  Total. 

Forty  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  the  garment  industry  were 
found  to  be  married,  widowed  or  divorced. 

The  proprietors  of  garment  factories  reported  very  little  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  employees  during  slack  seasons.  A  few 
reported  December,  January,  July  and  August  their  slack  periods, 
but  the  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  during  these 
months  was  inconsequential. 

The  garment  industry  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  in  which 
women  are  employed.  The  speed  with  which  they  work  bend- 
ing over  the  machines  and  the  constant  application  of  mind  and 
eye  is  certain  in  time  to  undermine  the  health  of  even  the 
strongest.  The  piece-work  system  is  an  incentive  for  many  to 
overtax  their  strength. 

The  manufacture  of  garments  on  a  large  scale  in  factories 
has  largely  curtailed  this  duty  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  household.  It  is  more  convenient  and  economical 
to  produce  outside  the  home,  so  the  conditions  under  which  our 
wearing  apparel  is  produced  have  radically  changed.  The  wife, 
mother  and  daughter  who  formerly  performed  these  duties  in 
the  freedom  of  their  own  home,  are  now  brought  together  and 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  factory.    While  the  making  of 
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garments  for  members  of  the  household  was  formerly  one  of  her 
many  duties,  in  the  factory  it  is  her  sole  occupation  and  her  live- 
lihood depends  upon  her  skill  and  endurance  in  turning  out  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods  from  day  to  day.  While  in  the  home 
she  did  the  work  by  hand  or  on  a  foot-power  sewing  machine,  in 
the  factory  she  does  it  on  power-driven  machines  that  run  at  a 
tremendous  rate  of  speed. 

Our  wage  statistics  show  (see  Table  No.  26)  that  the  girl  of 
average  ability,  after  she  has  had  from  one  to  ten  years'  experi- 
ence or  longer,  is  able  to  earn  from  $7.00  to  $8.00  a  week  in  the 
garment  trades,  under  the  piece-work  system,  a  wage  barely  sufficient 
to  live  on.  It  is  very  unusual  that  a  girl  can  earn  $10.00  a  week  or 
more.  Many  reasons  were  given  by  some  of  the  garment  manufac- 
turers as  to  the  cause  of  the  low  piece  rate.  Among  the  causes 
assigned  were:  (1)  Manufacture  of  overalls  and  shirts  by  con- 
tractors employing  cheap  prison  labor,  (2)  the  manufacture  of 
garments  in  sweatshops  in  the  East,  (3)  if  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce cheaply  the  demand  for  ready-made  garments  falls  off.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  wages  paid  here  are  not  dependent  upon 
local  conditions  alone.  The  manufacturer  of  garments  here  must 
compete  with  manufacturers  outside  the  state  who  in  many  in- 
stances produce  with  child  labor,  in  sweatshops  and  with  no  regula- 
tion of  hours.  The  first  two  causes  named  for  the  low  wage  in  this 
industry  could  be  eliminated  by  legislation  in  this  state  and  other 
states  of  the  Union  or  by  federal  legislation.  The  third  cause  as- 
signed should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  paying  the 
majority  of  garment  workers  living  wages  for  an  article  that  can  be 
manufactured  cheap  enough  to  sell  only  by  exploiting  the  labor  of 
women  temporarily  or  permanently  dependent  upon  their  own  labor, 
should  not  be  manufactured. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  garment  factories  were,  on  the  whole, 
found  to  be  very  good.  A  few  bad  places  were  found.  One  gar- 
ment factory  was  found  employing  ten  to  twelve  girls  in  one  end 
of  a  room  25x100  feet,  and  in  the  other  end,  the  proprietor,  his  wife 
and  three  children  cooked,  ate  and  slept.  The  toilet  was  situated 
in  one  end  of  the  room  and  the  floor  and  walls  were  very  dirty. 

Practically  all  of  the  garment  factories  are  provided  with  dress- 
ing rooms  and  separate  toilets  for  men  and  women.  The  heating 
arrangements  in  one  garment  factory  were  found  very  poor.  The 
building  is  loosely  constructed  and  was  heated  in  winter  with  coal 
stoves,  the  fires  were  not  started  until  a  half  hour  before  time  of 
beginning  work  in  the  morning,  and,  as  a  result,  the  women  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  cold  while  sitting  at  the  machines. 

In  two  garment  factories  large  lunch  rooms  are  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  girls.  In  one  of  these  coffee  is  served 
free,  and  in  the  other  coffee  and  lunch  is  served  to  them  at  actual 
cost. 
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In  one  large  garment  factory  situated  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
a  building,  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  was  blocked  to  a  great 
extent  because  the  front  door  opening  on  the  stairway  was  locked 
with  a  padlock.    This  has  since  been  removed. 

There  is  very  little  danger  in  garment  factories  from  danger- 
ous machinery;  however,  girls  frequently  have  their  fingers  stuck 
by  needles  breaking. 

3.    Candy  and  Cracker  Industry. 

There  are  on  an  average  811  women  and  girls  employed  in  this 
industry.  The  number,  however,  varies  with  the  seasons.  In  the 
fall  (September,  October,  November)  from  900  to  950  are  em- 
ployed. During  the  slack  seasons  which  are  usually  January,  Feb- 
ruary, July  and  August,  from  670  to  755  are  employed.  66  per  cent 
of  the  girls  and  women  employed  in  this  industry  receive  less  than 
$8.00  a  week,  distributed  as  follows : 

Table  3. 

90  received  $  4.50  a  week 

76  received  5.00  a  week 

123  received  5.50  a  week 

142  received     6.00  a  week 

105  received  7.00  a  week 

99  received  8.00  a  week 

68  received  9.00  a  week 

60  received  10.00  a  week 

38  received  12.00  a  week 

9  received  15.00  a  week 

1  received  22.00  a  week 

811,  Total. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  women  and  girls  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry are  on  the  piece-work  basis.  This  industry  is  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  by  three  large  establishments:  Loose-Wiles  Bis- 
cuit Company,  National  Biscuit  Company  and  the  National  Candy 
Company.  These  establishments  are  for  the  most  part  well  lighted, 
well  ventilated  and  heated.  Separate  wash  rooms  and  dressing 
rooms  are  provided  for  men  and  women  and  are  usually  kept  in 
a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  These  buildings  are  all  equipped 
with  fire  exits  and  fire  fighting  apparatus.  The  work  done  by  the 
girls  in  these  establishments  does  not  require  a  very  great  degree 
of  either  skill  or  intelligence.  The  dough  for  the  manufacture  of 
crackers  is  prepared,  rolled  and  cut  and  put  into  and  taken  out 
of  the  ovens  by  men,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  girls  to  pack  them 
into  cartons.  This  packing  process  is  done  with  the  aid  of  a  con- 
veyor, the  girls  sit  or  stand,  usually  stand,  alongside  the  conveyor 
and  as  the  crackers  and  cartons  pass  on  the  conveyor,  each  girl  takes 
a  hand  at  the  packing.  Where  a  variety  of  cakes  are  made  as  in 
one  establishment,  girls  are  employed  to  put  on  icing,  cocoanut,  etc. 

In  the  candy  industry  a  larger  per  cent  of  those  employed  are 
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women  than  in  the  cracker  industry.  Girls  are  employed  to  dip 
chocolates,  wrap  and  pack  and  cut  and  assort  the  candy.  In  most 
of  these  processes  the  girls  sit  down  at  their  work. 

4.  Millinery. 

The  millinery  industry  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  labor  of 
women.  It  is  strictly  a  seasonal  industry,  in  the  spring  and  fall 
there  is  a  rush  for  millinery  which  requires  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  girls  that  must  be  laid  off  during  the  winter  and 
summer.  Statistics  were  obtained  from  the  five  principal  whole- 
sale millinery  houses  and  from  thirteen  leading  retail  establish- 
ments which  show  the  extent  of  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  demand 
for  labor. 

Table  4. 

(Number  Employed  by  Seasons.) 

Rush  Season  Slack  Season 

(Spring  and  Fall).  (Winter  and  Summer). 

Average          Maximum  Average  Maximum 

Number            Number  Number  Number 

Employed.        Employed.  Employed.  Employed. 

Wholesale                 515                 753  215  97 

Retail                       124                 155  72  62 

Total   639  908  287  159 

A  reference  to  the  above  table  shows  the  effect  the  seasons 
have  upon  the  number  of  girls  employed  in  the  millinery  industry. 
The  seasons  last  about  three  months  in  the  spring  and  about  three 
months  in  the  fall.  During  about  six  weeks  of  each  season  the 
strain  upon  the  workers  to  turn  out  orders  on  time  is  severest.  The 
life  of  a  iarge  part  of  millinery  girls  is  almost  nomadic.  They  come 
into  the  wholesale  houses  from  towns  and  cities  throughout  this 
section  of  the  country  and  work  two  or  three  weeks,  just  long 
enough  to  get  onto  the  fashions  and  then  are  sent  back  to  the  town 
they  came  from  or  some  other  town.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
wholesale  houses  get  a  large  part  of  their  extra  help  during  the 
rush  season.  During  the  "off  seasons"  this  class  of  girls  usually 
remain  in  the  country  at  their  homes  until  the  next  season.  Those 
who  live  in  the  city  must  seek  other  employment  during  the  "off 
seasons."  Part  of  the  millinery  girls,  but  a  very  small  part  (17 
per  cent),  of  the  entire  number  necessary  to  carry  on  the  millinery 
business  are  employed  the  year  around ;  these  are  the  most  skillful 
workers  that  must  be  kept  in  order  that  their  services  may  be  re- 
tained during  the  rush  season.  They  are  well  paid,  a  few  receiving 
as  high  as  $25.00  to  $50.00  a  week. 

Reports  obtained  from  the  five  wholesale  and  thirteen  retail 
millinery  establishments  show  the  following  wages  paid  to  their 
women  workers : 
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Table  5. 


9  received  under 

$  3.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

145  received  

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9  00 

9.50 

10.00 

12.00 

2  received  

14.00 

15.00 

1  received  

18.00 

20.00 

25.00  to  $50.00 

485,  Total. 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  299  or  62  per  cent  of  the 
485  women  workers  received  $7.00  a  week  or  less.  The  weekly- 
wage  received  by  the  largest  number  was  $6.00 — 145  of  the  485 
received  that  amount.  Although  a  large  part  of  the  girls  in  this 
industry  are  paid  very  small  wages,  there  are  more  better  paid  girls 
in  this  industry  than  in  any  of  the  other  factories  that  employ 
women.    52  of  them  received  $15.00  a  week  or  more. 

Practically  all  of  the  girls  engaged  in  this  industry  sit  at  their 
work.  While  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  a  portion  of  it 
is  done  by  girls  working  at  power-driven  sewing  machines.  Some 
of  the  wholesale  millinery  houses  are  located  in  large,  modern,  well- 
equipped  buildings.  The  girls  are  provided  with  ample  toilet  and 
dressing  room  facilities  and  these  are  usually  kept  in  a  neat  and 
cleanly  condition.  The  nature  of  the  business  demands  that  the 
work  and  display  rooms  be  kept  clean  and  well  arranged. 

Necessary  precautions  in  these  establishments  are  not  always 
observed  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  workers.  Elevator  gates  were 
found  so  defective  that  they  would  not  close,  and  in  one  large  es- 
tablishment employing  from  150  to  250  girls  the  elevator  shaft  on 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  was  found  open.  In  one  large  whole- 
sale millinery  house  employing  175  to  350  girls  fire  drills  were  con- 
ducted, but  during  the  season  just  passed  (spring  1913)  they  were 
discontinued. 

5.  Stationery. 

Under  this  heading  are  two  envelope  factories  and  two  loose- 
leaf  and  blank  book  factories.  They  employ  a  total  of  525  persons; 
240  or  46  per  cent  of  them  are  women  and  girls. 

The  wages  received  by  these  women  and  girls  were  as  follows : 
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Table  6. 

71  received  $  5.00  per  week 

62  received  6.00  per  week 

49  received  7.00  per  week 

33  received  8.00  per  week 

4  received  9.00  per  week 

4  received  10.00  per  week 

9  received  12.00  per  week 

8  received  15.00  per  week 

From  the  above  table  it  may  be  noted  that  182  or  75  per  cent 
N  of  these  girls  received  $7.00  a  week  or  less.  The  wage  received  by 
the  greatest  number  was  $5.00  a  week,  71  receiving  this  wage. 

In  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  a  great  deal  of  complicated 
machinery  has  been  devised  so  that  most  of  the  hand  work  has 
been  eliminated.  The  paper  is  cut  the  proper  size  and  shape,  is 
then  run  through  the  printing  press  and  then  fed  into  the  envelope 
machines,  which  turns  out  the  finished  envelope.  The  paper  is  cut 
into  envelope  size  by  men  and  the  printing  is  done  partly  by  auto- 
matic machines  and  partly  by  girls  feeding  the  paper  into  job 
presses.  This  latter  process  of  operating  job  presses  is  probably 
the  hardest  operation  at  which  women  are  employed  in  this  line 
of  industry,  as  they  must  stand  in  a  stooped  position  and  keep  a 
steady  pace  with  the  machine  in  feeding  and  taking  out,  her  failure 
to  properly  adjust  her  movements  to  the  machine  would  probably 
mean  a  mashed  hand.  Some  of  the  job  presses  run  faster  than 
others  and  if  an  operator  is  taken  from  a  faster  one  and  put  on  a 
slower  one,  or  vice  versa,  she  is  likely  to  become  confused  in  re- 
adjusting her  movements  and  suffer  an  injury. 

After  the  paper  has  been  printed  it  is  fed  into  the  envelope  ma- 
chines by  mechanical  means  and  girls  sit  at  these  machines  and 
bind  the  envelopes  in  packages  as  they  come  out.  These  machines 
turn  out  from  90  to  140  envelopes  a  minute  and  it  requires  con- 
tinued application  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to  keep  up  with  the  ma- 
chines. A  part  of  the  envelope  industry  is  hand  work.  The  girls 
in  this  branch  of  the  industry  work  at  an  intense  speed.  They  sit 
or  stand  at  machines  on  the  sides  of  which  are  gluing  devices,  glue 
is  applied  to  the  paper  with  these  devices  and  the  paper  is  folded 
into  an  envelope  and  fed  into  rolls  to  flatten  out.  Most  of  the  girls 
employed  in  the  envelope  industry  are  paid  on  the  piece-work  basis, 
so  there  is  a  financial  incentive  to  speed  up  as  much  as  possible. 

There  are  two  establishments  in  Kansas  City  that  make  loose- 
leaf  devices  and  blank  books.  Most  all  of  the  girls  sit  at  their  work, 
which  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  speed  and  very  little  physical 
exertion.  These  girls  are  paid  on  the  time  basis.  The  principal 
occupations  at  which  the  girls  are  employed  in  this  line  of  industry 
are  as  follows :  Leather  trimmers,  punch  and  stamping  press  op- 
erators, inspectors,  feeding  job  presses,  printing  presses  and  ruling 
machines,  gluing  and  assembling  materials.  The  work  is  very  light 
and  calls  for  a  great  many  processes  involving  minute  details,  these 
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processes  require  very  little  skill  except  the  ability  to  keep  at  a  single 
process  despite  the  tiresome  monotony.  The  superintendent  of  one 
establishment  says  he  changes  the  girls  around  often  in  order  to 
familiarize  them  with  several  processes.  If  this  is  done  systematic- 
all  it  relieves  to  a  great  extent  the  tiresome  monotony  of  keeping  at 
a  single  process. 

6.    Bag  Factories. 

There  are  two  large  establishments  in  Kansas  City  that  manu- 
facture cotton,  burlap  and  paper  bags.  192  or  59  per  cent  of  their 
employees  are  women  and  girls.  The  actual  manufacture  of  bags 
is  done  by  women  and  girls,  the  men  are  employed  as  clerks,  print- 
ers, shippers,  packers,  mechanics,  drivers,  etc.  The  occupations  at 
which  the  girls  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bags  are  with 
few  exceptions  very  laborious  and  require  considerable  physical 
exertion  and  nervous  strain. 

A  great  deal  of  heavy  machinery  is  required  for  the  various 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  some  girls  feed  the  goods 
into  the  machines  and  others  handle  it  after  it  has  passed  through. 
These  processes  require  the  operators  to  stand,  and  on  some  ma- 
chines the  feeders  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  their  hands  to  come 
too  near  the  rolls.  The  greater  part  of  the  girls  employed  in  this 
industry  work  at  the  power-driven  sewing  machines.  These  girls 
turn  the  cotton  cloth  and  burlap  into  bags.  As  in  the  garment  fac- 
tories, the  buzzing  of  the  sewing  machines  makes  so  much  noise 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  oneself  heard  in  the  same  room.  The  girls 
that  operate  the  sewing  machines  as  well  as  the  other  machine  oper- 
ators are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  goods  turned  out,  that  is, 
they  are  on  the  piece-work  basis.  The  women  and  girls  in  this  in- 
dustry that  are  on  the  piece-work  basis  constitute  about  60  per  cent 
of  all  those  employed. 

After  the  bags  leave  the  sewing  machine  girls  they  must  be 
turned  inside  out  so  the  seam  comes  cn  the  inside.  This  is  done 
with  the  aid  of  two  poles  set  up  on  the  floor  about  9  inches  apart 
and  about  four  feet  high.  The  bag  is  turned  inside  out  by  slipping 
it  over  these  poles.  This  is  very  laborious  work,  the  girls  must 
stand  and  stoop  continually  in  picking  up  bags  and  laying  them 
down.   These  girls  are  also  piece-workers. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  lint  constantly  flying  in  the  air  which 
the  girls  must  breathe.  They  wear  caps  to  keep  the  dust  and  lint  out 
of  their  hair,  but  nothing  to  keep  it  out  of  their  lungs.  Slight  in- 
juries are  often  received  by  needles  breaking  and  sticking  in  their 
fingers.  Exposed  feed  rolls,  belts  and  pulleys  and  exposed  gears 
were  found  that  were  dangerous  for  girls  to  work  around.  One 
of  these  factories  is  located  in  a  new  6-story  modern  fireproof 
building  with  an  excellent  lunch  and  rest  room  and  open  air  play- 
ground on  top. 
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A  large  part  of  the  girls  employed  in  this  industry  are  either 
foreign  born  or  of  foreign  born  parents.  Germans,  Austrians,  Ital- 
ians, Krainisch  and  Croatians  constitute  a  large  part  of  them.  Most 
of  the  girls  in  this  industry  are  very  young.  The  investigator  who 
personally  interviewed  them  found  86  per  cent  were  under  25  years 
of  age  and  26  that  were  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  to  the  192  girls  em- 
ployed in  the  two  bag  factories : 

Table  7. 

71  received  from  $  5.00  to  $  6.00  a  week 

54  received  from      6.00  to  7.00  a  week 

30  received  from      7.00  to  8.00  a  week 

20  received  from      8.00  to  9.00  a  week 

6  received  from      9.00  to  10.00  a  week 

8  received  from    10.00  to  12.00  a  week 

3  received  from    12.00  to  15.00  a  week 

192,  Total. 

The  wage  received  by  the  largest  number  was  from  $5.00  to 
$6.00  a  week.    155  or  81  per  cent  received  less  than  $8.00  per  week. 

The  summer  and  fall  months  are  the  busiest  periods  in  this 
industry.  During  these  months  an  average  of  330  and  a  maximum 
of  363  are  employed,  while  during  the  slack  period,  from  January 
to  June,  an  average  of  315  and  a  minimum  of  290  are  employed. 

7.    Awnings,  Tents,  Canvas  Goods. 

There  are  three  establishments  in  Kansas  City  engaged  in  this 
line  of  industry,  47  per  cent  of  those  employed  being  women  and 
girls.  The  demand  for  this  line  of  goods  is  greatest  in  summer 
and  it  is  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
demand  for  women  and  girl  workers.  The  rush  season  covers  about 
four  months — April,  May,  June,  July — and  during  this  period  the 
three  establishments  employ  from  233  to  284  men  and  women. 
During  the  balance  of  the  year,  141  to  161  are  employed.  Since 
47  per  cent  of  those  employed  are  females,  approximately  40  to  60 
girls  (34  to  50  per  cent)  are  thrown  out  of  this  line  of  employment 
during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  wages  paid  to  119  girls  em- 
ployed in  this  industry: 

Table  8. 

3  received  under  $  3.00 

13  received   400 

10  received   5  00 

16  received   6.00 

17  received   7.00 

21  received   8.00 

25  received   9.00 

9  received   10.00 

4  received   11.00 

1  received   15.00 


On  the  whole  the  wages  paid  these  girls  are  a  little  higher  than 
the  wages  paid  most  girls  engaged  in  the  needle  trades.  An  analysis 
of  the  above  table,  however,  shows  that  50%  receive  $7.00  a  week  or 
less.  Most  of  those  receiving  this  wage  were  the  less  experienced 
and  less  skillful  workers.  The  buildings  in  which  these  factories  are 
located  are  very  good  from  the  standpoint  of  light,  ventilation,  clean- 
liness, toilet  and  washroom  facilities. 

In  this  industry  the  women  and  girls  are  employed  at  sewing 
the  canvas  goods,  the  lighter  work  is  done  on  power-driven  sew- 
ing machines  and  the  heavier  work  is  done  by  hand.  Most  of  the 
work  in  this  industry  done  by  women  is  heavier  than  the  work  of 
garment  workers  for  the  material  handled  is  heavier.  The  writer 
has  seen  girls  tugging  away  at  a  heavy  piece  of  canvas  in  order 
to  get  il  in  a  suitable  place  to  work  on  it.  This,  of  course,  is  very 
wearing. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  this  industry  are  paid  on  the  piece-work 
basis.  However,  lately  one  of  the  larger  establishments  has  abol- 
ished the  piece-work  system  altogether  because  it  was  the  source  of 
too  much  wrangling  over  the  work  among  employees.  The  manage- 
ment stated  that  since  the  abolishment  of  the  piece-work  system  the 
girls  do  better  work  and  are  more  contented. 

8.    Paper  Boxes. 

There  were  found  to  be  119  girls  employed  in  the  paper  box 
factories,  which  is  66  per  cent  of  all  those  employed  in  this  industry. 
In  the  three  principal  factories  employing  96  girls,  the  weekly  wages 
paid  to  them  were  as  follows: 

Table  9. 

17  received  $  4.00  per  week 
28  received  5.00  per  week 
19  received     6.00  per  week 

18  received  7.00  per  week 
9  received  8.00  per  week 
3  received  9.00  per  week 
2  received  10.00  per  week 

These  figures  show  that  82  or  85  per  cent  of  the  girls  employed 
in  this  industry  were  paid  $7.00  per  week  or  less.  This  industry 
is  largely  supported  by  the  candy  and  cracker  factories,  the  mil- 
linery stores,  department  stores  and  tailors  that  need  paper  boxes 
for  packing  their  merchandise.  Paper  boxes  are  manufactured  by 
cutting  the  pasteboard  into  the  proper  size  and  shape  and  then 
gluing  the  corners  together  by  applying  strips  of  cloth,  which  have 
been  covered  with  glue.  In  some  cases  this  is  done  by  hand  with 
the  aid  of  a  gluing  machine  and  in  others  by  the  corner-staying 
machine.  The  corner-staying  machine  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous in  which  women  are  employed  and  resembles  somewhat  the 
punch  press.  The  girl  places  the  corner  of  the  box  on  the  anvil 
and  a  steel  plunger  comes  down,  cutting  off  a  strip  of  glued  cloth 
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which  seals  the  corner  of  the  box.  Both  of  her  index  fingers  at 
each  operation  come  almost  between  the  plunger  and  the  die  and 
so  rapidly  is  this  operation  carried  on  that  very  often  a  girl  has  a 
finger  mashed  off.  The  danger  in  operating  these  machines  is 
lessened  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  girls  wearing  steel  thimbles  on 
their  index  fingers.  One  or  two  accidents,  however,  have  occurred 
in  which  the  plunger  cut  through  the  steel  thimble  and  cut  the 
finger  off. 

With  one  exception  these  factories  are  located  in  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated  buildings  with  clean  and  sanitary  toilet  facilities 
for  both  sexes  and  well  equipped  dressing  rooms  for  women.  One 
of  the  larger  factories  was  located  in  an  old  building  with  low  ceil- 
ings and  poorly  lighted.  On  inspection  of  the  women's  toilets  they 
were  found  in  a  very  dirty  and  unsanitary  condition.  Little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  keeping  paper  and  refuse  off  the  floor.  At  the 
head  of  a  stairway  in  this  factory  a  line  shaft  was  supported  by  the 
low  ceiling,  all  the  girls  in  the  factory  were  compelled  to  pass  be- 
neath this  shaft  in  going  to  work  and  in  going  down  stairs  to  the 
dressing  room.  The  line  shaft  was  just  a  little  above  the  head  of 
a  girl  of  average  height.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  a 
revolving  shaft  it  is  clear  that  these  girls  were  exposed  to  need- 
less danger. 

In  another  paper  box  factory  the  girls  were  found  operating 
corner-staying  machines  without  steel  thimbles.  When  asked  about 
it  the  employer  said  the  operators  would  not  use  them.  When  the 
operators  were  asked  about  them,  none  could  be  found  anywhere. 
The  employer  said  he  would  order  some  right  away  and  require 
their  use. 

The  work  done  by  girls  in  the  paper  box  industry  is  light, 
almost  all  the  girls  sitting  at  their  work.  A  great  deal  of  the  work 
done  is  by  hand,  at  which  the  girls  sit  at  tables. 

9.     Printing,  Publishing,  Bookbinding. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  girls  were  found  employed  in  this 
industry,  which  is  approximately  18  per  cent  of  all  those  employed. 
The  demand  for  girls  in  this  industry  fluctuates  considerably  with 
the  seasons,  several  large  establishments  reported  a  greater  demand 
for  help  during  the  spring  and  fall  than  during  the  summer.  301 
to  329  girls  were  employed  in  the  spring  and  fall,  while  during  the 
summer  239  to  258  were  employed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  to  256  girls  in  this 
industry : 

Table  10. 

Number  Employes.    Weekly  Wages. 

6  received  $  4.00 

58  received   5.00 

89  received   6.00 

31  received   7.00 
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8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
1500 

20.00  or  over 
256,  Total. 

The  table  shows  the  average  wage  of  girls  in  this  industry  to 
be  about  $6.00  a  week. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  larger  establishments  are  located 
in  modern  buildings  above  ground  and  are  equipped  with  suitable 
toilets,  wash  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  for  both  sexes.  Several 
establishments,  however,  were  found  in  which  conditions  existed 
that  were  detrimental  to  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
women  employed.  In  a  printing  establishment,  especially  during 
cold  weather,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  ventila- 
tion by  natural  means,  even  when  the  building  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity. If  the  atmosphere  in  a  printing  room  becomes  chilled  it 
generates  static  electricity  in  the  paper,  making  it  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  handle  it  with  the  machinery.  For  this  reason  great  care 
is  taken  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  air 
becomes  stale  and  stuffy.  Several  printing  establishments  are  located 
in  basements  where  the  sunlight  never  enters  and  where  work  must 
be  carried  on  by  artificial  light.  Where  these  are  found  the  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  workers  is  doubly  injurious.  Plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  is  just  as  essential  to  good  health  as  nourishing  food 
and  where  it  is  not  supplied  the  health  is  bound  to  be  undermined. 

While  talking  to  the  foreman  of  a  printing  establishment  which 
was  located  in  a  basement  regarding  ventilation,  he  pointed  to  a  girl 
who  was  operating  a  job  press  and  remarked  that,  "She  was  a  rosy- 
cheeked  girl  when  she  entered  our  employ  a  few  weeks  ago."  Proper 
ventilation  of  printing  establishments  without  hindering  the  work  can 
be  accomplished  and  has  been  accomplished  by  two  establishments 
in  Kansas  City  by  providing  ventilating  systems  that  keep  the  work- 
rooms supplied  with  fresh  warm  air. 

A  good  many  of  these  establishments  were  satisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  sanitary  arrangements.  The  workrooms,  wash- 
rooms and  toilets  were  clean  and  sanitary  and  the  melting  pot  was 
either  provided  in  a  separate  room  or  connected  with  a  hood  and 
exhaust  pipe.  Several  establishments,  however,  were  found  in 
which  the  toilets  were  in  a  very  uncleanly  condition,  the  walls  and 
floors  were  dirty  and  the  rooms  were  made  more  insanitary  by 
promiscuous  spitting  on  the  floor.  White  porcelain  wash  basins 
were  allowed  to  become  so  dirty  that  they  were  as  black  as  the 
ground  and  toilets  were  found  with  the  water  connections  out  of 
repair,  which  causes  a  most  insanitary  condition  in  a  workroom  if 
allowed  fo  remain  out  of  repair  long.    In  one  large  establishment 


20  received. 
15  received. 

5  received. 

3  received. 
14  received. 

5  received. 
10  received. 
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employing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  girls,  only  one  toilet  was  pro- 
vided and  in  a  few  establishments  separate  toilets  were  not  pro- 
vided for  women. 

Unguarded  belts  and  pulleys  and  exposed  gearing  were  found 
in  several  establishments  which  are  particularly  dangerous  for  girls 
to  work  around  as  their  clothing  is  likely  to  be  caught  and  pull 
them  in. 

Most  of  the  work  done  by  the  girls  in  this  industry  is  done 
while  sitting  down  and  is  not  very  laborious.  Most  of  them  are 
employed  as  bindery  girls  to  assort  and  classify  the  printed  material. 
Some  are  employed  to  feed  the  large  cylinder  presses  and  others 
to  operate  job  presses.  To  operate  job  presses  the  girls  must  stand 
and  feed  the  material  in  and  take  it  out  before  the  machine  closes, 
failure  to  keep  time  with  the  machine  would  likely  result  in  a 
mashed  hand.  This  is  hard  work,  for  they  must  stand  and  main- 
tain a  uniform  speed  and  give  the  work  their  constant  attention. 

1 0.  Breweries. 

From  50  to  60  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  bottling 
departments  of  the  four  brewery  plants  during  the  summer  months. 
They  are  employed  as  labelers,  inspectors,  and  to  put  cartons  on  the 
bottles  preparatory  to  packing  them.  The  inspectors  watch  the  bot- 
tles of  beer  as  they  pass  on  the  conveyor  in  front  of  them  and  take 
x>ff  all  foreign  bottles  and  bottles  containing  foreign  substances  in 
the  beer.  The  labeling  is  done  partly  by  machines  and  partly  by 
hand.  All  the  girls  sit  at  their  work,  which  is  not  very  laborious 
and  are  fairly  well  paid.  The  inspectors  receive  $2.00  a  day  and 
the  others  receive  $1.75  a  day. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  elevating  from  a  moral  standpoint 
in  the  employment  of  women  in  breweries.  The  men  and  women 
work  side  by  side  in  the  bottling  departments  and  drink  beer  at 
their  pleasure.  Several  young  girls  under  16  years  of  age  were 
found  employed  in  one  of  the  breweries  in  violation  of  the  State 
Child  Labor  Laws.  Beer  bottling  departments  of  the  breweries  are 
not  fit  places  for  young  girls  to  be  employed  and  the  law  should  for- 
bid girls  under  21  years  of  age  from  working  in  them.  The  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  breweries  himself  said:  "It  is  not  a  place  that 
one  would  like  to  have  his  daughter  or  sister  work."  A  law  of 
the  state  of  Michigan  forbids  any  male  under  18  years  of  age  and 
any  female  under  21  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  any  establish- 
ment where  malt  or  alcoholic  liquors  are  manufactured,  packed  or 
bottled.    This  would  be  a  good  law  to  enact  in  Missouri. 

11.    Cigar  Factories. 

There  are  from  30  to  40  girls  and  women  employed  in  the  cigar 
factories.  Thev  are  employed  as  strippers  and  cigar  makers.  They 
are  paid  on  the  piece-work  basis  and  their  weekly  wages  range 
from  $3.50  to  $17.00  a  week,  their  wage  depending  on  their  skill. 
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The  atmosphere  in  these  factories  is  strong  with  the  smell  of  to- 
bacco, and  upon  entering  one  would  think  it  impossible  that  the 
girls  could  stand  it,  but  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it 
they  say  they  do  not  notice  it.  The  ventilation  in  these  factories, 
as  in  many  other  places  of  employment,  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
Three  of  the  larger  cigar  factories  were  found  in  which  separate 
toilets  were  not  provided  for  men  and  women. 

12.    Minor  Women-Employing  Factories. 

There  are  several  wholesale  liquor  houses  that  employ  women 
and  girls  in  the  rectifying  and  bottling  departments.  They  are  em- 
ployed at  putting  labels  on  the  bottles  of  liquor.  A  great  many  more 
are  employed  for  this  purpose  during  the  winter  than  during  the 
summer,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  less  whiskey  is  drunk 
during  the  summer  than  in  winter  and  consequently  business  is 
duller. 

There  are  several  factories  engaged  in  making  mustard,  baking 
powder,  extracts,  spices,  roasting  coffee,  etc.,  that  employ  women 
and  girls.  These  girls  pack  the  food  products  and  put  tops  on  the 
receptacles  and  label  them.  Most  of  these  girls  sit  at  their  work 
and  their  pay  is  about  the  same  as  that  paid  other  factory  girls. 

One  glass  bottle  factory  employs  a  number  of  colored  women, 
whose  duties  are  to  carry  the  bottles  after  they  have  been  formed  in 
the  moulds  to  the  tempering  furnace  about  twenty  feet  away.  This 
is  hot,  laborious  work  for  women  to  perform.  They  walk  too  and 
fro  between  two  hot  furnaces  and  carry  the  bottles  on  the  end  of  a 
metal  carrier.  Small  particles  of  glass  caused  by  the  glass  blowers' 
work  fill  the  air  and  is  inhaled  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  workers. 

The  five  paint  factories  here  employ  several  girls  to  put  labels 
on  the  cans  and  buckets  of  paint.  This  is  very  hard  work  for  girls 
to  perform,  since  it  requires  so  much  physical  strength.  A  half 
gallon  or  gallon  of  paint  is  heavy  and  the  girls  in  labeling  them 
must  lift  them  around. 

Dependents  of  Factory  and  Laundry  Workers. 

Table  13. 


Number 

Conjugal  Conditions.  Having  Dependents. 


Single  with  dependents   265 

Married  with  dependents....   126 

Widow  with  dependents   83 

Separated  and  divorced  with  dependents   96 

Total   570 
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Age. 


Table  14. 


INDUSTRIES. 

14-16 

16-20 

20-25 

or  on 

30-40 

40-50 

50  yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

or  over. 

lo 

oca 
^bb 

25b 

1  A  Q 

14o 

bU 

Garments  

9 

116 

134 

92 

143 

109 

58 

3 

125 

67 

23 

9 

8 

6 

97 

53 

28 

47 

26 

13 

Printing  

"i 

106 

87 

35 

27 

6 

2 

Stationery  

61 

47 

13 

11 

3 

1 

"*8 

62 

17 

8 

6 

4 

Awnings  and  tents. . . 

2 

26 

27 

10 

15 

15 

"? 

26 

70 

33 

11 

5 

2 

3 

Total  

64 

956 

731 

438 

519 

321 

150 

Conjugal  Conditions. 
Table  15. 


Divorced 

Unmar- 

and Sep- 

Not 

ried. 

Married. 

Widow. 

arated. 

Specified. 

621 

343 

168 

122 

18 

393 

145 

101 

33 

9 

189 

29 

14 

9 

4 

Candy   

157 

58 

31 

19 

221 

32 

13 

5 

*4 

118 

8 

8 

4 

Paper  box   

92 

13 

1 

Bags  

123 

17 

8 

"7 

'i 

61 

18 

19 

4 

Minor  needle  trades  

29 

8 

2 

3 

Total  

2,004 

661 

365 

210 

36 

Education. 

Table  16. 


Amount  of 
Education 
Received. 

No 
Edu- 
cation. 

Under 
Fourth 
Grade. 

Fourth, 
Under 
Eighth 
Grade. 

Eighth 
Grade. 

2  yrs. 
or  less 
in  H.  S. 

More 
Than 
2  yrs. 
in  H.  S. 

High 
School 
Grad- 
uate. 

Above 
High 
School. 

Laundries  

24 

77 

6S5 

303 

82 

24 

31 

14 

5 

218 

11 

12 

"s 

*2is 

79 

*19 

*3 

1 

Candy   

5 

24 

217 

89 

21 

11 

7 

'i 

Printing  

1 

3 

89 

87 

50 

10 

13 

3 

Stationery   

40 

39 

23 

4 

3 

i 

"3 

56 

16 

4 

2 

Bags  

10 

17 

96 

26 

5 

Total  

58 

132 

1,401 

857 

204 

52 

68 

18 
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II.    MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments is  largely  confined  to  retail  stores  and  department  stores, 
very  few  are  employed  in  wholesale  houses  outside  of  the  office. 
The  principal  occupations  of  those  employed  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments, named  in  their  numerical  order,  are :  Saleswomen  and 
clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers  and  office  clerks,  inspectors,  cash- 
iers, waitresses. 

The  work  done  in  mercantile  establishment  by  women  and  girls 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  done  by  factory  girls.  Although 
standing  behind  the  counter  is  as  tiresome  as  many  forms  of  physi- 
cal labor,  yet  physical  labor  in  the  sense  that  it  exists  in  factories 
and  laundries  does  not  exist  in  mercantile  establishments.  There  is 
also  a  tiresome  monotony  endured  by  the  factory  girl  that  is  not 
encountered  by  girls  employed  in  mercantile  establishments.  The 
factory  girl  day  after  day  sits  or  stands  and  feeds  material  into  a 
machine,  or  makes  a  fraction  of  a  garment,  or  irons  a  shirt  or  por- 
tion of  a  shirt,  or  performs  part  of  the  operation  of  packing  an 
article,  all  of  which  processes  are  done  without  the  least  mental 
effort.  There  is  more  variety  about  the  work  of  a  saleswoman  or 
office  girl  in  a  mercantile  establishment. 

However,  there  is  a  strain  upon  the  employees  of  mercantile 
establishments  that  is  different  from  that  upon  factory  operators. 
The  store  managers  are  hunting  for  efficient  help;  it  is  efficiency 
that  they  demand  of  their  saleswomen  and  clerks,  and  it  is  efficiency 
that  they  pay  for.  By  efficiency  they  mean  ability  to  sell  the  goods, 
meet  their  customers  in  the  proper  spirit,  make  no  mistakes  in  writ- 
ing checks,  addresses,  etc.,  punctuality  and  neatness.  The  managers 
contend  that  the  low  wages  paid  part  of  their  girls  is  due  to  lack 
of  efficiency  and  that  the  only  way  they  can  increase  their  wage  is 
for  them  to  become  more  valuable  to  the  store.  The  department 
store  girl  knows  that  in  order  to  receive  her  present  wage  she  must 
maintain  a  certain  grade  of  efficiency  and  that  if  she  would  increase 
her- wage  she  must  attain  a  higher  grade  of  efficiency.  In  either 
case  the  amount  of  goods  sold  is  likely  to  be  the  determining  factor, 
so  the  girl  who  is  receiving  less  than  enough  or  just  enough  to 
maintain  herself  is  frequently  on  a  constant  strain  to  sell  enough 
goods  to  increase  or  maintain  her  present  wage. 

Saleswomen  and  clerks  are  supposed  to  treat  their  customers 
pleasantly  under  all  circumstances  and  this  in  many  instances  re- 
quires considerable  effort.  Although  seats  are  usually  provided  for 
the  girls,  the  large  part  of  the  time  they  are  required  to  be  on  their 
feet  is  very  wearing  on  many  of  them. 
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Some  indication  of  the  effects  of  nervous  strain  and  standing 
on  women  employed  in  stores  was  shown  by  the  investigation  made 
of  the  five  department  stores  and  three  "ten  cent"  stores.  Thirty- 
five  girls  stated  nervousness  to  be  one  of  the  ill  effects  of  their  occu- 
pation and  41  stated  tired  feet  or  backache  to  be  ill  effects  of  their 
occupation.  Seventy-nine  others  stated  various  ill  effects  of  their 
occupations.    (See  Table  18.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  1,373  of  the  2,400: 

Table  19. 


Weekly  Wages.  Number  Receiving  It. 

Under  $3.00   1 

$  3.00  to  $  4.00   11 

4.00  to      5.00....   116 

5.00  to     6.00   254 

6.00  to     7.00   336 

7.00  to     8.00......   220 

8.00  to     9.00   157 

9.00  to    10.00   48 

10.00  to    12.00   124 

12.00  to    14.00   54 

15.00  to    16.00   29 

16.00  and  over   23 

Total  1.373 


The  above  table  of  wages  is  typical  of  the  wages  paid  to  girls 
in  mercantile  establishments  in  Kansas  City.  While  there  are  a 
great  many  that  receive  small  wages,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
more  high"  salaried  women,  especially  in  department  stores,  than 
there  are  in  factories. 

The  work  in  mercantile  establishments  is  more  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  great  many  girls  than  is  factory  and  laundry 
work,  for  several  reasons.  There  are  better  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancing to  higher  class  and  better  paid  positions  in  department 
stores  than  in  factories.  About  the  only  chance  factory  and  laundry 
operators  have  to  obtain  a  high  wage  is  the  possession  of  unusual 
speed  and  endurance  as  a  piece-worker.  Also  department  store 
girls  may  go  "dressed  up,"  while  factory  and  laundry  workers  often 
work  in  soiled  clothing.  There  is  less  tiresome  monotony  and  drud- 
gery for  women  and  girls  in  stores  than  in  factories  and  laundries, 
which  is  also  an  incentive  for  a  certain  class  of  girls  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  stores. 

The  store  girls  surpass  the  factory  and  laundry  girls  in  the 
amount  of  educational  training  received.  Our  investigation  showed 
that  12  per  cent  of  the  factory  and  laundry  girls  received  more 
than  an  8th  grade  education,  while  45  per  cent  of  the  store  girls 
received  more  than  an  8th  grade  education. 
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The  following  statistical  tables  are  compilations  of  the  data, 
secured  by  the  investigation  of  the  five  largest  department  stores 
and  three  ''five  and  ten  cent"  stores: 

Table  20. 
Nationality. 

Nationality.  Number. 

American   1,175 

German   163 

English   69 

Irish   116 

Welsh   15 

Spanish   11 

Scotch   37 

Russian    4 

Jewish   33 

French  .  29 

Swedish   25 

Italian   4 

Canadian   5 

Danish   0 

Negro   2 

Syrian   1 

Norwegian   1 

Total  1,690 


Table  21. 


Present  Age.  No.            Age  at  Age  at 

Leaving  School.  No.  Beginning  Work.  No. 

Under  10  years..  0  Under  10  years..  2  Under  10  years..  5 

10  to  12   0  10  to  12   10  10  to  12   21 

12  to  14   0  12  to  14   127  12  to  14   54 

14  to  16   20  14  to  16   475  14  to  16   250 

16  to  18   145  16  to  18   398  16  to  18   373 

18  to  20   241  18  to  20   130  18  to  20   198 

20  to  25   381  20  to  22   32  20  to  22   68 

25  to  30   158  22  to  25   14  22  to  25   56 

30  to  35   98  25  and  over   21  25  to  30   39 

35  to  40   79  30  to  35   30 

40  to  50   74  35  to  40   34 

50  to  60   20  40  to  50   8 

60  and  over   9 


Total  1,225  1,209  1,136 


Table  No.  21  shows  the  results  of  the  Child  Labor  Laws  in 
keeping  children  out  of  industry.  Eighty  out  of  1,136  store  girls 
reported  that  when  they  began  work  they  were  under  14  years  of 
age,  and  250  reported  they  were  betwen  14  and  16  years  when  they 
began  work.  At  the  present  time,  however,  of  1,225  store  girls 
none  are  under  14  years  and  only  20  betwen  14  and  16  years  of, 
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age.  The  lack  of  child  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws  a  few- 
years  ago  was  undoubtedly  largely  responsible  for  139  of  1,209 
store  girls  leaving  school  before  they  were  14  years  of  age. 


Table  22. 


Table  23. 


No.  of  Girls 
Who  Stated 

Number  of  They  Used  Seats 
Seats  Provided.        in  This  Ratio. 

1  seat  to  each  girl   137 

6  girls  to  5  seats   6 

7  girls  to  6  seats   4 

3  girls  to  2  seats   80 

4  girls  to  3  seats   9 

5  girls  to  3  seats   58 

4  girls  to  2  seats.   81 

3  girls  to  1  seat   47 

5  girls  to  2  seats   27 

4  girls  to  1  seat   31 

10-13  girls  to  6  seats   78 

8  girls  to  3  seats   36 

8  girls  to  1  seat   28 

10  girls  to  1  seat   16 


No.  of  Girls 
Who  Stated 
Kind  of  They  Use  This 

Seats  Provided.         Kind  of  Seat. 

Chairs   294 

Stools   383 

Cans   9 

Boxes  ...    34 

Hinged  seats   112 

Benches    5 

"Seats"   193 


The  reports  of  638  store  girls,  as  shown  in  Table  22,  indicate 
that  many  are  not  provided  with  sufficient  seats.  In  the  first  six 
groups  of  this  table  showing  a  seat  to  each  girl  down  to  five  girls 
to  three  seats,  the  number  of  seats  provided  is  sufficient.  In  the 
other  eight  groups,  however,  the  number  of  girls  for  every  seat  is 
so  large  that  the  chance  of  getting  a  seat  when  at  leisure  is  very 
small.  The  ratio  of  girls  to  seats  should  be  no  greater  than  five 
girls  to  three  seats.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  638  store  girls  who 
reported  regarding  seats  stated  the  ratio  to  be  greater  than  five  girls 
to  three  seats. 

Table  No.  23  shows  the  kind  of  seats  in  use.  Stools  seem  to 
be  used  more  than  any  other  kind  of  seat.  Chairs,  though,  are  pref- 
erable, because  they  afford  a  more  comfortable  sitting  posture.  In 
many  places,  though,  chairs  would  be  in  the  way,  whereas  stools 
may  be  pushed  under  the  counter  and  out  of  the  way.  In  some 
places  neither  chairs  nor  stools  can  be  used,  and  instead  hinged 
seats  are  provided  that  may  be  folded  flat  against  the  wall  when 
not  in  use.  Several  girls  reported  that  cans  or  boxes  were  used  for 
seats.    This  practice  should  be  discontinued. 

Most  of  the  female  help  in  stores  and  department  stores  are 
unmarried  girls ;  76  per  cent  of  the  female  help  in  the  five  principal 
department  stores  and  three  "five  and  ten  cent"  stores  are  unmar- 
ried girls,  14  per  cent  are  married  women  and  10  per  cent  are 
widows,  divorced  or  separated. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  female  employees  of  these  eight 
establishments  stated  they  had  lost  time  the  previous  year  because 


of  unemployment;  359  had  lost  time  because  of  sickness  and  593 
had  lost  time  because  of  vacations.  All  of  the  time  lost  because  of 
unemployment,  sickness  and  vacations  cannot  be  charged  to  these 
eight  establishments  for  discharging  them  during  dull  season,  or 
failure  to  pay  their  wages  during  sickness  and  vacation,  because 
some  were  employed  at  other  places  during  the  previous  year.  The 
investigation  of  the  eight  establishments  was  made  in  the  spring,  at 
which  time  142  special  employees  were  found.  A  great  many  more 
specials  are  employed  preceding  the  holidays,  who  are  laid  off  dur- 
ing the  dull  season. 

There  is  no  dangerous  machinery  in  mercantile  establishments 
to  endanger  the  lives  or  limbs  of  female  workers.  Freight  elevator 
shafts  are  sometimes  found  open  or  insufficiently  enclosed.  Occa- 
sionally blocked  doors  and  fire  escapes  were  found  and  insecure 
fire  escapes.  In  many  instances  inflammable  material,  such  as 
paper,  excelsior,  rags  and  straw,  are  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the 
floors,  which  would  cause  fire  to  spread  rapidly.  Most  of  the  large 
establishments  employing  large  numbers  of  girls  have  provided 
adequate  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  They  are  also  equipped 
with  chemical  fire  extinguishers  and  sprinkling  systems.  Fire  drills, 
however,  are  sadly  lacking  in  the  big  establishments  where  hun- 
dreds of  girls  are  crowded  together.  The  effectiveness  of  fire 
drills  in  quickly  emptying  large  establishments  of  their  employees 
without  confusion  and  panic  has  been  demonstrated  in  other  cities, 
"but  in  stores  where  customers  are  present  such  drills  are  less  feas- 
ible than  in  factories,  although  they  could  be  used  to  drill  employees 
in  using  the  fire  escapes  provided  for  emergencies. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  big  stores  are  very  good ;  in 
some  they  are  excellent.  Some  have  put  in  ventilating  systems 
that  provide  the  workers  with  pure  air.  In  some  of  the  small 
stores  separate  toilets  for  the  sexes  were  not  provided  and  the 
toilets  and  store  rooms  were  often  found  dirty. 
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The  above  table  shows  the  daily  and  Saturday  hours  as  stated 
by  some  of  the  female  workers  in  department  and  five  and  ten-cent 
stores. 

III.    TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

The  two  telephone  companies  of  Kansas  City  employ  a  total 
of  1,182  female  employees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  monthly  wage  received 
by  them : 

Table  25. 

133  received  $  20.50  per  month 

59  received  23.50  per  month 

198  received  25.00  per  month 

64  received  27.00  per  month 

49  received  29.00  per  month 

28  received  31.00  per  month 

353  received  33.00  per  month 

52  received  35.00  per  month 

14  received  37.00  per  month 

6  received  39.00  per  month 

24  received  40.00  per  month 

4  received     43.00  per  month 

25  received     45.00  per  month 
101  received     47.00  per  month 

22  received  50.00  per  month 

10  received  55.00  per  month 

5  received  60.00  per  month 

26  received  65.00  per  month 
1  received  70.00  per  month 
5  received  75.00  per  month 
1  received  80.00  per  month 
1  received  85.00  per  month 
1  received  140.00  per  month 

1,182.  Total 

Thirty-three  chief  and  assistant  chief  operators  are  paid  from 
$30.00  to  $140.00  per  month. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  supervising  operators  are  paid 
from  $26.00  to  $50.00  per  month. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
etc.,  are  paid  from  $45.00  to  $85.00  per  month. 

Nine  hundred  and  six  operators  are  paid  from  $20.00  to  $40.00 
a  month.  Student  operators  are  paid  $20.00  per  month  while  they 
are  being  taught.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  go  on  as  regular  oper- 
ators they  are  paid  $25.00  a  month. 

The  regular  work  period  for  female  employees  of  the  telephone 
companies  is  eight  hours  a  day.  The  operators,  however,  actually 
work  seven  and  one-half  hours  daily,  counting  out  relief  periods. 
Relief  periods  of  twenty  minutes  are  granted  twice  daily.  Over- 
time work  is  frequent.  The  length  of  overtime  work  is  from  one 
to  three  hours  daily  and  is  optional  with  the  operators.  If  suffi- 
cient do  not  volunteer  to  do  overtime  work,  the  girls  are  assigned 
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in  rotation,  each  operator  being  assigned  on  an  average  of  once  in 
two  weeks. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  chief  operators,  the  opera- 
tors suffer  moie  from  nervousness  and  headache  than  from  any- 
thing else.  This  is  due  to  cross,  irritable  customers  and  the  nervous 
strain  induced  by  the  rapid  and  accurate  service  that  must  be  given 
telephone  users,  and  to  the  large  number  of  calls  that  must  be  an- 
swered per  minute. 

One  of  the  necessary  undesirable  features  of  the  telephone 
service  is  night  work.  The  girls  go  to  and  from  work  at  the  ex- 
changes unescorted  and  this  is  especially  bad  where  the  exchanges 
are  located  in  undesirable  sections  of  the  city. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  telephone  exchanges  are  very 
good  and  where  necessary  adequate  fire  escapes  are  maintained. 

The  Kansas  City  Home  Telephone  Company  has  a  neat  and 
well-equipped  lunch  room  and  kitchen  attached,  where  coffee  and 
tea  are  furnished  free  to  employees.  A  special  room  is  set  aside 
for  a  hospital,  which  is  provided  with  a  medicine  chest  and  bed. 
A  rest  room  is  provided,  where  the  operators  may  spend  their  relief 
periods.  One  week  vacation  is  given  operators  annually.  (See  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  Telephone  Company,  page  257.) 
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SECTION  II. 
HEALTH. 

Factors  Conducive  to  Ill-Health  Among  Working  Women. 

The  conditions  of  employment  that  have  a  greater  or  less  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  working  women  of  Kansas  City  may  bo  classi- 
fied under  the  following  five  heads: 

1.  Speeding  and  the  piece-work  system. 

2.  Constant  standing. 

3.  Heat  and  other  evil  effects  of  laundry  work. 

4.  Long  hours. 

5.  Insanitary  work  places. 

1.    Speeding  and  the  Piece-work  System. 

a.     Machine  Operators. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  women  are  incapable  of  as  much 
physical  endurance  as  men  without  serious  injury  to  their  health. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  a  few  states  have  enacted  laws  limiting  the 
hours  that  females  shall  work,  and  some  have  passed  laws  requiring 
seats  to  be  provided  for  female  workers  and  specifying  that  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  use  them  except  when  their  duties  require 
them  to  be  upon  their  feet. 

There  are  about  6,000  women  employed  in  the  factories,  work- 
shops and  laundries  of  Kansas  City,  and  one-third  of  these  are  em- 
ployed on  machines,  some  of  which  require  great  muscular  and 
most  of  which  require  continual  nervous  energy.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal machines  of  this  character  are  job  presses;  cracker  conveyors; 
stamping  and  punch  presses ;  corner-staying  machines  in  paper  box 
factories ;  power-driven  sewing  machines  in  garment  factories,  bag 
factories,  tent  and  awning  factories,  etc. ;  envelope  machines ;  wrap- 
ping machines  in  chewing  gum  factories ;  body-ironers,  sleeve-iron- 
ers,  cuff  and  neck  ironers,  collar  ironers,  bosom  pressers  in  laun- 
dries. The  girls  who  work  at  job  presses,  cracker  conveyors,  body- 
ironers,  sleeve-ironers,  cuff  and  neck  ironers  and  bosom  pressers 
must  stand  continually  at  their  work.  Those  who  sit  while  oper- 
ating machinery  usually  work  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  those 
who  stand.  The  constant  application  required  to  tend  these  ma- 
chines will  in  time  have  serious  effects  upon  the  health,  especially  of 
those  who  are  not  naturally  adapted  to  long  physical  strain  and 
mental  concentration. 

Regarding  the  effects  of  physical  strain  upon  the  health  of 
female  workers,  George  M.  Price,  M.  D.,  medical  sanitary  inspector, 
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Health  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  has  the  following  to 
say: 

"In  many  industries  *  *  *  female  labor  is  very  largely 
employed;  and  the  effect  of  work  on  them  is  very  detrimental  to 
health.  The  injurious  influences  of  female  labor  are  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  (1)  The  comparative  physical  weakness  of  the 
female  organism;  (2)  the  greater  predisposition  to  harmful  and 
poisonous  elements  in  the  trade;  (3)  the  periodical  semi-pathological 
state  of  health  of  women ;  (4)  the  effect  of  labor  on  the  reproduc- 
tive organs,  and  (5)  the  effects  on  the  offspring.  As  the  muscular 
organism  of  woman  is  less  developed  than  that  of  man,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  those  industrial  occupations  which  require  intense,  con- 
stant and  prolonged  muscular  efforts  must  become  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  their  health.  This  is  shown  in  the  general  debility,  anaemia, 
chlorosis  and  lack  of  tone  in  most  women  who  are  compelled  to 
work  in  factories  and  in  shops  for  long  periods." 

Overwork  and  the  physical  and  nervous  strain  incident  to  con- 
tinual standing  and  the  operation  of  high  speed  machinery  have,  in 
many  instances,  at  least,  serious  effect  upon  the  health  of  female 
workers.  Their  seriousness  are  likely  to  be  underestimated  be- 
cause the  effects  may  be  slow  in  developing  and  because  a  proxi- 
mate cause  is  often  assigned  for  ill  health  to  which  the  patient 
might  not  have  succumbed  had  not  her  vitality  been  exhausted  by 
the  pressure  of  industry.  Maintaining  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  long 
periods  without  interruption  saps  the  vitality  of  female  workers 
and  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  must  limit  the 
period  of  employment.  This  the  Missouri  nine-hour  law  did,  but 
some  manufacturers  have  increased  the  speed  of  the  machines  in 
order  to  produce  as  much  as  formerly  without  any  additional  cost. 
One  manufacturer  employing  a  large  number  of  girls  admitted  that 
in  order  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  he 
was  compelled  to  speed  up  the  machines.  There  were  not  many 
girls  in  Kansas  City  that  were  so  affected  by  the  nine-hour  law,  but 
those  that  were  received  little  benefit  from  it,  for  they  have  actually 
traded  greater  speed  and  consequently  more  muscular  and  nervous 
energy  for  a  shorter  day. 

b.     Piece-Work  System. 

There  are  2,300,  or  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  female  workers  in 
the  factories  and  laundries  that  are  paid  by  the  piece;  that  is,  so 
much  per  unit  of  work.  The  piece-work  system  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing women-employing  industries :  Garment  factories,  candy  and 
cracker  factories,  laundries,  bag  factories,  and  tent  and  awning  fac- 
tories. Most  of  the  female  piece-workers  are  found  in  these  indus- 
tries. The  piece-work  system  teL'ls  to  facilitate  production,  in  that 
the  worker  is  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  goods  produced,  the 
most  skillful  and  fastest  workers  are  rewarded  by  higher  wages. 
Even  where  abuses  have  not  crept  into  the  system,  the  system  itself 
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will  lead  to  speeding-up.  Where  the  rate  of  pay  per  unit  is  so  low 
that  the  experienced  girl  of  average  ability  cannot  make  enough  to 
maintain  herself,  the  industry  is  either  parasitic  or  the  manufactur- 
ers, because  of  unregulated  competition,  have  made  too  great  reduc- 
tions in  the  wage  item  of  the  cost  of  production.  A  reference  to 
Table  No.  26  will  show  the  wages  and  experience  of  656  garment 
workers  who  are  paid  by  the  piece : 

Table  26. 

Wages  and  Experience. 


Total  number 
in  each  time 
group. 

Length  of  Time 
in  Industry. 

Wage  rece'v'd 
by  largest 
number. 

Number 
Receiving 

Highest  wage 
received. 

Number 
Receiving 

Lowest  wage 
received. 

Number 
Receiving 

Less  than  6  weeks  

S$5.0O  to  $6.00 
}  6.00  to  7.00 

3 
3 

$6.00  to 

$7.00 

3 

Under  $3.00 

1 

12 

6  weeks  to  3  months. 

5.00  to  6.00 

6 

7.00  to 

8.00 

1 

Under  3.00 

1 

11 

3  months  to  6  months 

4.00  to  5.00 

7 

7.00  to 

8.00 

3 

4  00  to  5.00 

< 

19 

6  months  to  1  year. . . 

5.00  to  6.00 

14 

12.60  to> 

14.00 

1 

Under  3.00 

2 

41 

1  year  to  3  years  

6.00  to  7.00 

40 

10.00  to 

12.00 

6 

Under  3.00 

4 

156 

3  years  to  5  years... 

7.00  to  8.00 

23 

10.00  to 

12.00 

11 

Under  3.00 

1 

101 

5  years  to  10  years. .. 

7.00  to  8.00 

35 

14.00  to 

16.00 

1 

Under  3.00 

1 

159 

10  years  or  longer  

7.00  to  8.00 

27 

16.00  & 

over 

1 

Under  3.00 

5 

157 

6-56 

The  table  shows  that  83  had  been  employed  less  than  one  year, 
and  they  may  be  classed  as  apprentices.  Girls  in  this  class  are 
green  and  unskilled  and  could  not  be  expected  to  command  much 
wages.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-three,  or  87  per  cent,  had  been 
employed  in  the  same  industry  from  one  to  ten  years  or  longer  and 
yet  the  table  shows  the  wages  paid  the  largest  number  in  each 
time  group  was  less  than  $8.00  a  week.  So  it  may  be  seen  that  a 
large  part  of  the  experienced  garment  workers  are  unable  to  make 
enough  to  maintain  themselves.  What  is  true  of  piece-workers  in 
the  garment  industry  is  true  of  piece-workers  in  other  industries. 

The  wages  piece-workers  are  able  to  earn  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  their  health.  There  is  a  strain  upon  the  piece-worker  to 
turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  goods,  for  she  knows  she  will  be  paid 
only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  goods  produced. 

The  average  girl  is  able  to  earn  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  a 
week  under  the  piece-work  system  after  she  has  had  several  years' 
experience.  Those  with  less  experience,  skill  and  physical  endurance 
are  goaded  by  necessity  to  turn  out  as  much  as  their  more  favored 
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sisters,  and  it  is  the  physical  and  nervous  strain  to  do  this  that  is 
so  detrimental  to  their  health. 

Sidney  I.  Schwab,  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 
at  St.  Louis  University,  made  a  study  of  7,000  garment  workers 
and  found  that  25  to  30  per  cent  of  those  who  applied  for  relief  at 
the  Jewish  Dispensary  in  the  nervous  department  were  subjects  of 
neurasthenia.  He  said,  "As  a  general  conclusion,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  factory  in  which  garments  are  made,  even  if  the  most 
ideal  plans  as  far  as  arrangement,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  etc.,  are 
carried  out,  is  scarcely  a  place  where  ideal  conditions  of  physical 
and  mental  health  can  either  be  preserved  or  developed."  He  as- 
signs as  a  cause  for  the  large  number  of  neurasthenics  among  gar- 
ment workers,  the  worry  and  anxiety  induced  by  the  insecure  tenure 
of  labor  and  the  exhaustive  piece-work  system. 

He  says,  "*  *  *  medically,  the  piece-work  system  is  perhaps 
the  most  pernicious  thing  that  could  be  devised  to  weaken  what,  for 
a  better  term,  might  be  described  as  the  dynamic  efficiency  of  the 
nervous  system." 

The  piece-work  system  has  been  abolished  by  one  large  manu- 
facturing concern  here  because  it  was  the  source  of  too  much 
wrangling  among  the  employees.  A  reference  to  the  payroll  of  this 
concern  showed  the  wages  of  this  concern  to  be  slightly  higher 
than  the  wages  of  competitors,  yet  manufacturers  who  use  the 
piece-work  system  say  they  cannot  successfully  operate  under  any 
other  plan. 

The  effect  of  speed  and  long  hours  upon  the  health  of  women 
workers  has  been  frequently  noted  by  medical  experts.  Thomas 
Oliver,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Medical  Expert  on  the  White 
Lead,  Dangerous  Trades,  Pottery  and  Lucifer  Match  Committees  of 
the  British  Home  Office,  has  the  following  to  say  regarding  the 
effects  of  speeding-up  and  long  hours  upon  the  health  of  women 
workers : 

"In  trades  that  are  dangerous  to  health  the  hours  should  not 
be  long;  and  in  textile  industries,  as  the  speed  of  machinery  is 
quickened  and  the  nervous  tension  upon  the  worker  becomes  great- 
er, the  hours  of  labor  should  be  proportionately  reduced.  (Page 
XI.) 

It  is  an  interesting  problem  to  consider  the  probable  effects 
upon  the  health  of  the  work  people  in  the  future  of  the  increased 
speed  at  which  machinery  is  being  run  in  the  factories  and  the 
speeding-up  of  the  work  in  the  ship  yards.  That  there  is  greater 
strain  upon  the  nervous  system,  more  exhaustion  and  consequently 
need  for  greater  leisure,  few  will  deny,  and  that  in  many  instances 
the  hard  work  induces  premature  old  age  goes  without  saying.  Will 
this  speeding-up  tend  to  make  female  mill-workers  better  mothers 
and  help  them  to  give  birth  to  healthy  and  robust  children,  or  to 
infants  who  are  puny,  ill-nourished,  and  of  a  highly  strung,  nervous 
system?    *    *    *    There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  speeding  of 
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machinery  cannot  be  run  without  detriment  to  the  health  of  the 
operators  unless  their  hours  of  work  are  materially  shortened. 

"Clearly,  therefore,  there  are  occupations,  especially  the  textile 
trades,  that  tend  through  sheer  strain  to  wear  out  the  body  of  the 
worker  and  induce  premature  old  age.  These  industries  may  be 
said  to  show  their  baneful  effects  upon  the  nervous  system. 
(Pages  3-4.) 

><*  *  *  Qreat  as  the  rush  an(j  pressure  are  in  this  country, 
they  are  even  greater  in  America."    (Page  5.) 

2.     Constant  Standing. 

The  work  performed  by  girls  in  department  stores  and  mercan- 
tile establishments  and  most  of  the  work  in  laundries  requires  stand- 
ing. A  very  much  smaller  per  cent  of  the  factory  girls  stand  at 
their  work.  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants  are  not  only  re- 
quired to  stand,  but  their  work  demands  that  they  carry  loads  of 
dishes  and  food  to  and  from  the  dining  room  to  the  kitchen.  Prior 
to  June,  1913,  the  hours  of  this  class  of  women  workers  were  not 
regulated  by  law  and  a  survey  made  in  1910  of  about  100  hotels 
and  restaurants  showed  that  a  large  part  of  these  girls  were  on  duty 
from  12  to  14  hours  a  day. 

There  are  physiological  reasons  to  account  for  the  detriment  to 
the  health  of  female  workers  from  long  standing. 

Fatigue  and  Efficiency,  Josephine  Goldmark,  Part  II,  page  8. 

Report  of  the  Maine  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics, 
1888. 

Let  me  quote  from  Dr.  Ely  Vander  Warker  (1875)  : 
"Woman  is  badly  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  standing 
eight  or  ten  hours  upon  her  feet.  I  do  not  intend  to  bring  into  evi- 
dence the  peculiar  position  and  nature  of  the  organs  contained  in 
the  pelvis,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
knee  and  the  shallowness  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  foot  as  part  of  a  sustaining  column.  The  knee-joint  of  woman 
is  a  sexual  characteristic.  Viewed  in  front  and  extended,  the  joint 
in  but  slight  degree  interrupts  the  gradual  taper  of  the  thigh  into 
the  leg.  Viewed  in  a  semi-flexed  position,  the  joint  forms  a  smooth 
ovate  spheroid.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  smallness  of  the 
patella  in  front,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  tibia  and  femur,  and  which  in  man  form  the  lateral  prominences, 
and  thus  is  much  more  perfect  as  a  sustaining  column  than  that  of 
a  woman.  The  muscles  which  keep  the  body  fixed  upon  the  thighs 
in  the  erect  position  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  shortness  of 
purchase,  owing  to  the  short  distance,  compared  to  that  of  man, 
between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
femur,  thus  giving  to  man  a  much  larger  purchase  in  the  leverage 
existing  between  the  trunk  and  the  extremities.  Comparatively  the 
foot  is  less  able  to  sustain  the  weight  than  that  of  a  man,  owing  to 
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its  shortness  and  the  more  delicate  formation  of  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus."    (Pages  142-143.) 

It  is  in  view  of  these  medical  discoveries  that  the  state  is  war- 
ranted in  regulating  the  employment  of  women  so  as  to  conserve  the 
health  and  public  welfare  of  its  citizens.  Sec.  7838,  R.  S.  Mo.,  1909, 
provides:  "In  every  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mercantile  and 
other  establishment  in  this  state  wherein  girls  or  women  are  em- 
ployed, there  shall  be  provided  and  conveniently  located  seats  suffi- 
cient to  comfortably  seat  such  girls  or  women,  and  during  such 
times  as  such  girls  or  women  are  not  necessarily  required  by  their 
duties  to  be  upon  their  feet,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  occupy  the 
seats  provided." 

This  law  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  a  large  number  of  women  workers.  Its  effectiveness,  though, 
depends  upon  its  rigid  enforcement.  Some  places  were  found  in 
which  seats  were  not  provided  at  all,  and  in  some  places,  where  they 
were  provided,  the  girls  were  not  supposed  to  use  them.  To  illus- 
trate :  A  salesgirl  newly  employed  in  a  millinery  store  was  found 
sitting  down  by  another  employee,  who  remarked,  "Gee,  but  you're 

nervy.    Ain't  you  afraid  Mr.  will  see  you?"    The  girl 

replied  that  her  work  was  done  and  the  law  allowed  her  to  sit  down. 
The  reason  some  employers  of  saleswomen  are  opposed  to  them  sit- 
ting down  is  that  they  desire  them  to  be  up  and  ready  and  alert  to 
serve  their  customers.  There  is  no  small  amount  of  strain  upon  a 
salesgirl  who  must  please  employer  and  customer  and  also  keep  up 
her  sales,  for  the  permanency  of  her  position  and  the  amount  of 
income  depends  upon  her  ability  to  sell  the  goods. 

3.    Heat,  and  Other  Evil  Effects  of  Laundry  Work. 

Laundry  workers  are  subjected  to  excessive  heat  more  than  any 
other  female  workers.  They  must  work  over  and  around  hot  ma- 
chinery, and  in  spite  of  mechanical  devices  for  ventilation  and  open 
work  rooms,  the  heat,  especially  in  summer,  is  almost  unbearable. 
Laundry  girls  wear  as  few  clothes  as  possible,  yet  heat  prostrations 
are  not  uncommon  among  them  during  the  summer.  The  weaken- 
ing effects  of  the  heat  coupled  with  the  physical  exertion  and  con- 
tinual standing  have  serious  effects  upon  the  female  organism. 

Miss  Ruth  White,  who  personally  interviewed  all  of  the  female 
laundry  workers  and  questioned  them  regarding  the  effects  of  the 
work  on  their  health,  made  the  following  report  of  her  findings : 

"Of  1,250  girls  interviewed  in  45  laundries,  350  stated  that  the 
work  had  been  injurious  to  their  health.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  complained  of  exhaustion  and  general  debility,  and  50  of  ail- 
ments peculiar  to  women.  These  figures  mean,  too,  more  even  than 
their  face  value  indicates,  for  the  girls  are  often  very  unwiling  to 
admit  that  they  are  not  in  good  health.  They  often  do  not  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  interviewer  and  fear  that  their  employer, 
hearing  of  it,  will  consider  them  incompetent  and  discharge  them. 
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So  often  has  the  investigator  been  told  by  a  pale,  hollow-eyed  girl  or 
a  frail,  worn-looking  woman  that  she  was  'perfectly  well'  that 
when  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  laundry  workers  acknowledge  that 
the  work  has  a  bad  effect  on  their  health  it  seems  a  very  serious 
thing  indeed." 

Twenty-seven  per  cent,  or  over  one-fourth,  of  the  women  em- 
ployed in  the  laundries  were  found  to  be  married  women.  No  sta- 
tistics were  obtainable  to  show  the  infant  death  rate  among  the 
children  of  these  women.  Such  figures,  however,  would  be  inter- 
esting, since  medical  discoveries  in  this  country  and  abroad  have 
shown  not  only  a  greater  infant  death  rate  among  working  married 
women,  but  also  a  lowering  of  the  birth  rate  among  female  work- 
ers. The  overstrain  of  female  workers  not  only  tends  to  under- 
mine the  health  but  it  also  strikes  at  the  stability  and  permanence  of 
the  race. 

The  effect  of  laundry  work  upon  health  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  physician  of  experience  with  laundry  workers  is  contained  in 
a  "Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the 
United  States,  Vol.  XII,  Senate  Document  No.  645,  61st  Congress, 
2d  Session,  1911."   The  report  says: 

"In  the  bleaching  processes  to  which  household  linen  is  sub- 
jected in  the  laundry,  acrid  and  caustic  chemicals  are  employed, 
such  as  chloride  of  lime,  carbonates  of  soda,  etc.  If  handled  in  a 
dry  state  these  cause  intense  itching  and  eczematous  eruptions  of  the 
skin.  When  vaporized  after  solution,  or  in  gaseous  form,  they  irri- 
tate the  eyes  and  the  whole  respiratory  tract,  occasioning  conjunctiv- 
itis and  giving  rise  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  bron- 
chial tubes. 

"Hand  ironers,  using  the  old-fashioned  flatirons,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  synovitis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  right  fore  arm. 
This  inflammation  impairs  the  motility  of  the  wrist  and  excites 
pains  of  a  rheumatic  character. 

"Paraesthesia  of  the  finger  tips  is  a  common  affliction  of  both 
hand  ironers  and  hand  starchers.  Its  symptoms  are  numbness, 
tingling  and  formication  in  the  fingers  which  often  extend  to  the 
arms. 

"Many  hand  ironers  bend  over  their  work  and  press  with  their 
bodies,  at  a  point  just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  upon  the  handle 
of  the  flat  iron,  as  carpenters  do  sometimes  against  a  bitstock.  This 
is  a  most  pernicious  practice,  and  may  occasion  gastric  ulcer  and 
other  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

"The  operators  of  body  ironers  frequently  suffer  from  displace- 
ment of  the  left  kidney  (enteroptosis).    The  trouble  is  caused  by 
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constant  use  of  the  foot  lever.  Operators  of  these  machines  should 
wear  abdominal  supporters  as  a  preventive  measure. 

"A  very  prevalent  deformity  among  washers  and  ironers  is 
flat  foot,  which  results  from  their  continual  standing.  It  occasions 
pains  resembling  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  those  of  rheumatism. 

"Varicosities  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  are  common 
in  all  occupations  that  necessitate  a  continual  standing  posture; 
hence  washers,  starchers,  ironers  often  have  dilated  veins  which 
need  the  support  of  elastic  stockings. 

"Jn  many  laundries  the  mangle  cylinders  are  not  provided  with 
guards  of  any  description.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
negligence  hands  and  fingers  are  burned  or  crushed. 

"Though  not  peculiar  to  them,  chlorosis  is  perhaps  the  common- 
est ailment  of  laundresses.  And  although  the  data  presented  in 
this  series  of  cases  are  not  sufficiently  full  and  definite  to  afford  the 
basis  for  a  positive  differential  diagnosis,  the  syndrome  of  symptoms 
(a«nemia,  shortness  of  breath,  debility,  etc.)  in  many  instances  jus- 
tifies a  provisional  and  tentative  conjecture  in  favor  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  affection.  The  condition  is  due  chiefly  to  unwholesome 
environment. 

"The  relative  rarity  of  tuberculosis  among  laundry  workers 
deserves  special  study.  For,  though  the  comparative  immunity  to 
phthisis  of  employees  in  this  industry  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
fact,  no  investigation,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  ever  been 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  verifying  or  correcting  the  opinion,  or 
of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  exemption,  if  it  really  exists." 
(Pages  25-26.) 

4.    Long  Hours. 

The  menace  to  the  health  of  female  workers  of  long  hours  of 
toil  has  been  to  some  extent  eliminated  by  reason  of  the  Women's 
Nine-Hour  Law,  which  forbids  the  employment  of  any  female 
longer  than  nine  hours  a  day  or  fifty-four  hours  a  week.  (See  Sec. 
III.) 

5.    Insanitary  Work  Places. 

Most  of  the  larger  establishments  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones 
employing  women  and  girls  are  almost  ideal  in  their  sanitary  ar- 
rangements. Clean  wash  rooms,  dressing  rooms  and  toilets  are  pro- 
vided and  the  work  rooms  are  kept  very  cleanly.  Some  of  these 
establishments  have  provided  ventilating  systems,  and  many  places 
have  installed  exhausts  and  fans  to  reduce  the  temperature.  The 
principal  sanitary  defects  found  affecting  the  health  of  female  work- 
ers are  the  following:  (a)  poorly  ventilated  print  shops*,  especially 
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in  winter;  (b)  high  temperature  in  flaundries  and  some  restaurants 
during  the  summer;  (c)  the  breathing  of  dust  and  lint  in  bag  fac- 
tories; (d)  the  subjection  to  cold  draughts  of  air  in  winter,  espec- 
ially of  those  girls  who  work  nearby  an  outside  door  that  is  being 
opened  frequently.  The  above  conditions  have  a  vital  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  workers. 


*See  page  185. 
fSee  page  172. 
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SECTION  III. 
HOURS. 

Laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  have  been  passed 
in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  New  York,  California,  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Missouri  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1911  provided 
a  9-hour  day  and  a  54-hour  week  for  women  employed  in  manu- 
facturing, mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments,  workshops  and 
laundries,  and  in  1913  the  law  was  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  7815.  Hours  of  Labor  of  Female  Employees. — No  fe- 
male shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work,  manual  or 
physical,  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, or  factory,  workshop,  laundry,  or  bakery,  or  restaurant,  or 
any  place  of  amusement,  or  to  do  any  stenographic  or  clerical  work 
of  any  character  in  any  of  the  divers  kinds  of  establishments  and 
places  of  industry,  hereinabove  described,  or  by  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  engaged  in  any  express  or  transportation  of  (or)  pub- 
lic utility  business,  or  by  any  common  carrier,  or  by  any  public 
institution,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  in  this  state,  more  than 
nine  hours  during  any  one  day,  or  more  than  fifty-four  hours  dur- 
ing any  one  week;  Provided,  that  operators  of  canning  or  packing 
plants  in  rural  communities,  or  in  cities  of  less  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  wherein  perishable  farm  products  are  canned,  or  packed, 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  a  number 
of  days  not  to  exceed  ninety  in  any  one  year;  Provided,  that  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  or  understood  to  apply  to  tele- 
graph or  telephone  companies."  (Session  Acts  1913,  approved 
March  25,  1913.) 

During  the  recent  investigation  made  by  the  Missouri  Senatorial 
Wage  Commission,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  nine- hour  law?"  employer  after  employer — men  who  employ 
hundreds  of  women  and  whose  business  depends  upon  their  effi- 
ciency for  its  existence — replied :  "It  is  a  good  and  a  just  law." 
Questioned  further,  they  testified  that  they  found  their  female  em- 
ployees able  to  turn  out  as  much  work  and  of  better  quality  in  a 
nine-hour  day  than  in  a  day  of  longer  duration. 

In  Hausard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  74,  we  find: 

"There  is  also  another  consideration  for  employer,  namely,  that 
in  a  day's  work  of  twelve  hours  the  last  hour  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
haustion and  listlessness  of  the  workers  is  the  least  productive  in 
quantity  and  the  least  satisfactory  in  quality. 
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"The  probability  is  that  the  12th  hour  produces  more  spoiled 
work  than  any  other  two  hours  of  the  clay." 

By  careful  investigation  it  has  been  found  that  the  majority 
of  work  accidents  occur  late  in  the  day  and  late  in  the  week. 

The  Bulletin  de  Tlnspection  in  Travail,  quoted  in  Josephine 
Goldmark's  "Fatigue  and  Efficiency"  (p.  381),  gives  the  following 
example  of  "a  short  day  and  better  work" : 

"M.  Benedict  B,  having  successively  tried  the  twelve,  then  the 
eleven,  ten,  and  finally  the  eight-hour  day  in  his  factories,  definitely 
established  the  eight-hour  day  because  it  assured  him  not  only  the 
best  hourly  output,  but  also  the  best  daily  output.  Naturally  (he 
told  us)  one  of  the  women  could  produce  more  in  nine  or  ten  hours, 
but  only  temporarily.  According  to  his  opinion,  every  industry  has 
its  maximum  day,  which  ought  not  to  be  overpassed." 

And  again  quoting  from  "Fatigue  and  Efficiency,"  Revue  Inter- 
nationale de  Sociologie,  1895,  "*  *  *  These  facts  explain  how 
it  is  that  people  subjected  to  long  hours  of  work  finally  produce 
inferior  output,  and  they  explain,  too,  what  seems  at  first  an  eco- 
nomic paradox,  that  the  whole  cost  of  industry  is  ordinarily  less 
in  countries  where  the  hours  of  work  are  short  than  in  those  where 
they  are  long." 

This  justification  of  a  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  has 
been  borne  out  in  Missouri  industries.  However,  in  this  state,  as 
in  others,  this  legislation  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  preconceived 
plans  as  it  was  the  natural  outcome  of  forcing  workers  beyond  en- 
durance. It  is  a  new  conscience  that  is  urging  the  conservation  of 
middle-aged  ability  rather  than  the  squeezing  of  the  maximum  of 
speed  out  of  the  worker  during  a  few  years  and  leaving  a  worn-out 
husk  at  the  time  when  a  maximum  of  efficiency  might  be  expected. 
The  larger  development  of  the  industries  of  Missouri  demanded 
legislation  in  protection  of  its  greatest  asset — labor.  "First  comes 
the  new  industry,  then  exploitation,  then  the  demand  for  some 
measure  of  protection — such  is  the  universal  story." 

In  several  states  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  female  workers 
has  been  attacked  on  the  grounds  chat  it  was  unconstitutional,  that 
it  interfered  with  the  woman's  right  of  contract  and  that  it  was 
"class  legislation." 

In  upholding  the  Illinois  Ten-Hour  Law  against  the  contention 
that  it  was  "class  legislation"  because  it  designated  women  workers 
in  certain  crafts  while  others  were  omitted,  the  court  said:  "If 
all  laws  were  held  unconstitutional  because  they  did  not  embrace 
all  persons,  few  would  stand  the  test." 

In  the  case  of  Curt  Miller  vs.  The  State  of  Oregon,  in  which 
a  laundryman  sought  to  have  the  Oregon  Ten-Hour  Law  declared 
unconstitutional,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
the  states  may  under  their  police  power  interfere  in  many  ways 
with  individual  property  rights,  in  the  interest  of  public  health  and 
'  welfare.    *    *   *    In  the  Oregon  decision  the  judges  of  the  highest 
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court  rejected  the  fiction  of  the  "free  contract"  as  regards  the  work- 
ing women  and  declared  that  "her  physical  nature  and  the  evil  effects 
of  overwork  upon  her  and  her  future  children  justify  legislation 
to  protect  her  from  the  greed  as  well  as  the  passion  of  men." 

The  validity  of  the  Missouri  Nine-Hour  Law  has  not  been 
attacked,  employers  accepting  it  in  most  cases  with  good  grace  and 
the  idea  of  cooperation  and  in  cases  of  unscrupulous  employers  who 
would  avoid  the  law,  fear  of  the  consequences  has  been  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  Another  factor 
that  must  not  go  unmentioned  in  this  connection  is  the  cooperation 
of  the  women  employees  themselves.  No  corps  of  inspectors,  how- 
ever efficient,  could  enforce  the  Nine-Hour  Law  were  it  not  for 
the  independence  of  the  girls  in  giving  evidence  of  violations.  Many 
times  these  girls  risk  their  positions  by  giving  information,  but  the 
spirit  of  independence  asserts  itself  and  the  pride  they  feel  in  an 
enforcement  of  "our  law"  goes  far  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  inspector,  the  employer  who  seeks  to  violate  the  law. 

A  new  understanding  seems  to  have  arisen  between  employer 
and  employee  on  this  question  of  hours ;  the  case  of  a  young  Jew- 
ish girl  being  perhaps  typical.  She  was  head  stenographer  in  a 
large  supply  store,  and  when  for  a  week  the  employees  were  required 
to  work  each  night  she  reported  the  case  to  our  department.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  inspector  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  employer,  he  was  arrested  and  fined  in  court  on  his  plea  of 
"guilty."  Upon  his  return  to  his  store  he  called  into  his  private 
office  a  girl  whom  he  suspected  of  having  given  the  information. 
The  girl,  entirely  innocent  in  the  matter,  stood  silent  under  his 
berating,  refusing  to  deny  her  guilt  because,  as  she  said,  "I  was 

benefited  by  Miss  K  telling  the  inspector,  and  if  anyone  was 

to  lose  their  position  it  was  no  more  right  for  her  to  go  than  it  was 
for  me."  When  the  young  Jewess  calmly  walked  into  the  office 
and  told  her  employer  that  she  alone  was  to  blame,  that  she  had 
sent  for  the  inspector  and  had  given  out  the  information.  The 
employer  discharged  her  immediately  and  as  she  went  back  to  her 
desk  she  said:  "I  expected  this.  I  thought  it  all  out  before  I  did 
it,  and  I  was  sure  I  would  be  discharged,  but  I  feel  that  if  you  are 
stopped  in  this  instance,  you  won't  try  to  make  the  girl  who  takes 
my  place  work  over,  and  the  next  place  I  go  to  work  they  won't 
make  me  work  overtime."  Something  of  the  spirit  of  "an  injury 
to  one  is  an  injury  to  all,"  for  not  unkindly  he  told  her  "to  go  back 
to  her  desk,"  and  she  is  still  holding  her  position,  and  with  a  new 
understanding  not  only  between  herself  and  her  employer,  but  be- 
tween the  other  employees  who  have  become  something  more  in 
the  eyes  of  their  employer  than  mere  mechanical  figures  that  ground 
out  a  certain  amount  of  work. 

1.     Hours  in  Laundries. 

In  no  industry  was  the  benefits  of  the  Nine-Hour  Law  more 
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keenly  felt  than  in  the  laundries.  A  certain  employer  in  this  indus- 
try had  taken  advantage  of  the  lack  of  a  limitation  to  the  working 
day  and  had  built  and  was  maintaining  his  establishment  on  the 
product  of  the  terribly  long  hours  of  his  female  employees.  He 
had  little  capital  invested  in  his  plant,  was  housed  in  some  ram- 
shackled  old  building  or  more  often  a  basement  and  his  whole  stock 
in  trade  was  the  capacity  of  his  workers.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
work  them  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  or  even  sixteen  hours  through  the 
busy  part  of  the  week  and  then  having  rushed  the  work  through 
would  "lay  off"  his  entire  force  of  inside  workers  till  such  time  as 
his  drivers  would  again  cover  their  route  and  have  gathered  in  a 
sufficient  amount  of  work  to  warrant  the  operation  of  the,  plant. 
With  the  "laying  off"  of  the  employees,  the  operating  expense  of 
the  establishment  practically  ceased,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
tremendously  long  day,  during  the  time  when  work  was  plentiful, 
this  "wild-cat  operator,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  trade  vernacular, 
was  enabled  to  compete  with  the  legitimate  laundryman  who  was 
willing  to  abide  by  a  reasonable  day  all  through  the  week. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  trade  makes  for  such  conditions.  Mon- 
day the  work  does  not  begin  until  noon.  It  is  an  established  custom 
in  laundries  that  all  work  must  be  delivered  by  Saturday  night,  thus 
leaving  no  work  on  which  to  begin  early  Monday  morning.  In 
connection  with  this  is  the  housewife's  custom  of  sending  the  fam- 
ily washing  on  Mondays  or  Tuesdays,  and  so  universally  does  this 
prevail  that  Monday  is  a  half  holiday  in  the  laundry  and  Saturday 
is  spent  in  finishing  up  special  lots  for  hotels,  restaurants  and  like 
places,  and  is  often  cut  to  a  half  or  two-thirds  day.  Thus  only  four 
full  days  are  left  for  the  turning  out  of  the  full  week's  work  and 
before  the  passage  of  the  Nine-Hour  Law  the  days  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  were  seldom  shorter  than  ten  hours,  and  more  often 
were  twelve,  especially  during  the  summer  months,  while  in  weeks 
in  which  occurred  a  holiday  the  hours  sometimes  reached  sixteen. 

The  employer  who  had  gone  into  the  laundry  industry  on  a 
substantial  basis,  who  had  leased  or  built  a  building  suitable  for 
his  needs,  who  had  invested  his  money  in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, could  not  afford  to  close  his  plant  when  work  was  not  so 
plentiful,  but  found  himself  having  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
man  who  saved  on  running  expenses  and  had  no  thought  for  the 
welfare  of  his  employees.  Thus  it  was  not  only  the  employee  of 
the  laundry  who  profited  by  legal  limitation  of  the  work  day,  but 
the  employer  as  well. 

While  the  operators  on  laundry  machines  are  doubtless  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  hazard  of  health,  those  of  other  departments 
of  the  industry  where  constant  standing  is  demanded,  or  where  the 
heat  is  excessive,  could  hardly  work  through  the  long  hours  of 
overtime  the  work  demanded  without  the  physical  deterioration 
that  inevitably  comes  from  a  constant  strain. 

Many  laundry  machines  are  dangerous  unless  carefully  guarded 
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and  the  long  hours  of  monotony,  standing  close  to  the  heated  ma- 
chine mechanically  watching  the  work,  dulls  one's  alertness  and  it 
is  as  the  long  day  wears  to  a  close  that  accidents  are  most  apt  to 
occur. 

The  laundry  worker,  worn  with  the  fatigue  of  long  hours,  is 
in  a  receptive  condition  to  contract  colds  when  leaving  the  super- 
heated workroom  and  passing  into  the  cold  of  the  winter's  evening. 
Open  pores  and  perspiration,  soaked  clothing — are  certain  forerun- 
ners of  colds,  catarrh  and  bronchial  troubles,  or,  in  aggravated 
cases,  tuberculosis  and  death.  It  is  not  alone  the  fatal  malady  that 
causes  misery,  but  is  as  much  the  result  of  the  minor  ailment  which 
must  be  carried  through  a  long  drawn-out  ailing  existence.  And 
this  is  too  often  the  result  of  the  overstrain  of  too  long  hours. 

That  the  long  hours  of  the  laundry  worker's  day  left  no  time 
for  recreation  or  leisure  was  shown  in  a  recent  survey  made  of  the 
industry.  One  after  another  the  workers  answered  the  question, 
"What  do  you  do  of  evenings?"  with  the  stolid  "I  go  to  bed;  I'm 
so  dead  tired."  The  younger  girls  sometimes  said  they  infrequently 
went  to  dances  or  the  theater,  staying  at  home  the  next  forenoon 
to  recuperate  their  strength.  "We  can't  go  out  of  evenings  and 
work  all  day,  too,"  they  said.  Quite  a  number  of  the  girls  employed 
in  laundries  live  in  light  housekeeping  rooms,  doing  their  own  house- 
Work.  One  girl  of  nineteen  was  visited  one  night  by  an  investigator 
who  found  that  the  girl  had  retired  immediately  upon  reaching  home, 
not  even  taking  time  or  strength  to  prepare  supper  for  herself.  "I 
was  so  tired,"  she  said,  "that  I  would  rather  go  to  bed  without  sup- 
per than  to  try  to  cook  my  own  meal."  The  girl  had  worked  in 
the  laundry  eleven  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  that  day. 

When  the  Nine-Hour  Law  was  passed  in  1911,  the  laundry- 
men  began  a  campaign  of  education  among  their  customers.  Slips 
were  placed  in  each  package  sent  out,  asking  that  laundry  be  sent 
early  in  the  week  and  stating  that  deliveries  could  not  be  made  if 
work  was  not  received  promptly.  Every  means  was  used  by  the 
substantial  laundrymen  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
with  the  result  that  the  working  day  was  shortened  to  nine  hours 
and  the  week  was  more  nearly  equalized.  The  success  of  the  new 
law  greatly  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  the  customers.  Josephine 
Goldmar,  in  "Fatigue  and  Efficiency,"  says : 

"The  experience  of  the  laundries  shows  not  only  how  cus- 
tomers adapt  themselves  to  necessity  and  the  requirements  of  a 
fixed  rule,  but  how  the  prohibition  of  overtime  tends  to  create  a 
greater  regularity  and  uniformity  of  hours. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  modern  industry  a  vicious  circle  has 
tended  to  exist  between  the  customer's  (wholesale  and  retail)  habit 
of  waiting  till  the  last  minute  before  giving  orders  and  the  em- 
ployer's acceptance  of  orders  at  such  late  dates  regardless  of  the 
cost  to  his  personnel  and  equipment.  Either  party  could  forcibly 
break  this  circle  if  either  would  take  a  determined  stand — the  cus- 
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tomer  by  giving  orders  in  time  and  refusing  to  accept  them  unless 
furnished  in  season ;  the  employer  on  his  side  refusing  to  accept 
orders  received  too  late.  Neither  customers  nor  employers,  how- 
ever, are  apt  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  way  until  really  urgent 
need  arises. 

"But  when  an  outside  authority — the  law — representing  the  sen- 
timent of  the  whole  community,  limits  the  length  of  the  work  day, 
both  employees  and  customers  are  protected — the  former  against 
unreasonable  requirements  of  their  clientele,  the  latter  against  wear- 
ing, eating,  or  otherwise  consuming  articles  the  manner  of  whose 
manufacture  or  sale  they  condemn."    (Page  182.) 

2.     Hours  in  Candy  and  Cracker  Factories. 

The  second  largest  woman-employing  manufactory  in  Kan- 
sas City  is  that  of  candy  and  cracker  making,  and  in  this  trade 
the  seasonal  fluctuations  are  especially  noticeable.  The  rush 
of  Christmas  candy  making  begins  in  October  and  lasts  till 
Christmas  eve,  the  last  six  weeks  of  this  time  the  plant  often 
running  full  force  until  midnight. 

Of  170  girls  interviewed  in  1911  in  the  cracker  departments, 
twenty-three  stated  that  their  hours  during  the  rush  season 
wrere  ten  and  one-half  daily  and  147  stated  that  they  worked 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  daily.  The  usual  hours,  how- 
ever, were  shorter ;  ten  girls  working  nine  hours,  thirty-two  working 
nine  and  one-half  hours  and  232  working  from  ten  to  ten  and  one- 
half  hours. 

The  hours  in  the  candy  departments  seem  to  be  even  longer, 
especially  in  the  rush  season,  when  265  girls  stated  that  they 
worked  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  daily.  The  usual  hours 
in  this  department  were,  according  to  forty-five  girls,  ten  hours, 
and  220  girls,  ten  and  one-half  hours  daily. 

During  the  rush  just  preceding  the  Christmas  trade  the 
experienced  workers  attempt  to  raise  their  wages  to  an  amount 
that  would  in  a  measure  offset  the  unemployment  or  the  low 
wage  of  the  slack  season.  The  result  was  that  they  willingly 
worked  through  the  long  day,  putting  their  health  against  the 
struggle  for  the  higher  wage,  or  were  coerced  into  doing  so  by 
fear  of  falling  behind  their  co-workers  and  losing  their  places. 
Sometimes  they  made  as  high  as  $15,  $16  or  even  $18  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  it  was  done  by  doubling  their  output,  and  as  they 
had  worked  during  the  usual  day  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  they 
could  hardly  produce  more  in  the  usual  hours — there  was  only 
one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  increase  the  hours. 

Added  to  the  long  day  was  often  a  Sunday's  work,  thus 
leaving  no  time  whatever  for  rest  and  recuperation,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  terrible  rush  the  workers  were  completely  ex- 
hausted. 

It  is  in  this  trade  particularly  that  efforts  are  being  made 
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to  equalize  the  seasons.  Unable  to  secure  sufficient  skilled  work- 
ers to  produce  the  necessary  output  in  the  nine-hour  day,  the 
manufacturers  began,  as  soon  as  the  nine-hour  law  went  into 
effect,  to  begin  the  rush  season  earlier  in  the  year.  Thus  it  is 
being  demonstrated  that  the  manufacturer  who  sets  about  his 
task  conscientiously  can  spread  his  work  more  uniformly  over 
the  entire  year,  avoiding  the  period  of  unemployment,  or  to  half 
or  two-thirds  time,  too  many  workers  in  the  summer  and  the 
brief  rush  period  in  winter. 

In  the  1901  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  in  the  King- 
dom of  Wurttenberg,  Germany,  is  found  the  following  extract: 
"It  is  our  opinion  that,  in  all  trades  where  overtime  has  become 
the  rule  at  definite  seasons  of  the  year,  ways  and  means  should 
have  been  discovered  by  this  time  for  eliminating  it,  either  by 
doing  work  ahead  in  the  dull  season  or  by  taking  in  additional 

hands  in  the  busy  season."    (Page  11.) 

* 

"Senator  Waddington : 

"The  workman  who  works  fewer  hours  in  the  day  will  pro- 
duce more  in  the  hour,  yet  even  so,  he  will,  of  course,  in  a 
considerably  shorter  day  not  produce  as  much  as  under  a  twelve- 
hour  day. 

"Nevertheless,  this  loss  has  compensations.  In  many  manu- 
factories slack  seasons  or  no  work  at  all,  at  times,  is  the  rule 
and  a  shop  or  factory  which  at  some  seasons  works  twelve,  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hours  at  other  times  of  the  year  has  only  seven, 
eight  or  nine  hours'  work. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  restrictions  proposed  would  have 
the  effect  of  equalizing  the  hours  of  labor.  There  is  nothing 
worse  for  the  worker  than  to  be  obliged,  at  times,  to  work  under 
abnormal  pressure  and  put  forth  exhausting  efforts  to  keep  up 
with  overwork,  and  then,  two  or  three  months  after,  be  subjected 
to  a  relative  loss  of  work.  *  *  *  We  can  perfectly  well  ar- 
rive at  a  juster  and  better  division  of  labor,  better  for  everyone, 
and  that  without  any  of  the  dangers  to  production  which  our 
opponents  fear  *  *  *  the  same  predictions  of  ruin  which 
have  been  made  when  the  labor  of  children  has  been  restricted, 
but  they  have  not  come  true."    (Page  613.) 

3.     Hours  in  Printing  and  Stationery  Establishments. 

A  large  number  of  women  are  employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  printing  and  stationery  trade.  The  usual  length 
of  the  day  in  the  majority  of  these  establishments  is  nine  hours 
or  less  during  the  usual  trade,  but  reaches  ten,  eleven,  twelve 
and  even  twelve  and  one-half  hours  daily  in  rush  times. 


*From  Fatigue  and  Efficieny.    Josephine  Goldmark. 
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A  peculiarity  of  the  printing  trade  is  the  rush  and  slack 
periods,  at  one  time  giving  a  large  number  of  women  employ- 
ment when  they  work  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  a  short  time 
and  then  unemployment  or  only  part  time.  Most  printing  es- 
tablishments employ  women  on  the  piece  work  basis,  thus  giv- 
ing the  worker  an  incentive  to  work  overtime  and  to  maintain  a 
high  rate  of  speed. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  nine-hour  law  few  printing 
plants  have  sought  to  evade  it,  and  the  shorter  day  and  more 
equal  season  has  been  established. 

4.     Hours  in  Mercantile  Establishments. 

To  the  women  employees  of  the  retail  stores  the  Nine-Hour 
Law  as  passed  by  the  Missouri  Legislature  of  1911  meant  the 
"short  day."  It  had  been  a  time  honored  custom  for  stores  to 
keep  open  Saturday  nights,  and  through  the  "Christmas  rush" 
and  the  annual  "white  sales"  the  day  stretched  from  8  in  the 
morning  to  10  at  night.  The  Christmas  rush  lasted  for  two  weeks 
and  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December  saw  the  sales  people 
busy  preparing  for  the  sale  of  white  goods  that  begin  January 
1st.    At  the  same  time  the  annual  inventory  was  taken. 

For  ten  days  before  Christmas  the  terrible  strain  of  holiday 
shopping  was  on  and  as  the  day  lasted  into  the  evening  and  as 
Christmas  drew  near  far  into  the  night,  the  fatigue  and  nervous 
strain  was  almost  beyond  human  endurance. 

"We  got  so  tired  we  hated  Christmas,"  a  young  saleswoman 
said  as  she  told  of  the  fourteen-hour  days  she  worked.  The 
saleswomen  say  they  were  always  glad  when  Christmas  fell  on 
Saturday  or  Monday,  as  that  gave  them  two  consecutive  days 
in  which  to  rest. 

Just  after  Christmas  of  1911,  when  the  nine-hour  day  was 
in  effect,  a  saleswoman  who  had  been  in  the  same  establishment 
for  fifteen  years  said :  "This  was  the  first  Christmas  day  for 
years  that  I  did  not  spend  in  bed  trying  to  recover  from  the 
awful  strain  of  the  rush  and  the  night  work  that  preceded  the 
holidays." 

The  preparation  for  the  annual  "white  sale,"  that  is,  ar- 
ranging the  stock,  dressing  windows,  putting  up  placards  and 
decorations  and  placing  displays  on  counters  and  shelves  was 
done  after  the  store  had  closed  evenings,  and  lasted  until  far 
into  the  night,  the  women  often  going  home  in  cabs  after  the 
street  cars  had  stopped  running.  This  work  was  particularly 
dreaded  by  the  saleswomen,  especially  as  they  had  to  be  in  their 
places,  ready  for  the  rush  of  the  bargain  sales,  at  8  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  With  the  coming  of  the  nine-hour  day,, 
this  preparatory  work  is  either  done  by  men  employees  or  by 
two  shifts  of  women,  one  shift  working  through  the  day,  the 
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other  taking  up  the  night  work.  But  it  has  been  proven  to 
the  proprietors  of  retail  establishments  that  the  double  shift  of 
workers  does  not  pay,  that  it  is  a  better  arrangement  to  keep 
on  duty  a  single  force  of  salespeople  for  the  regular  day  and 
then  close  the  store.  This  was  forcibly  shown  during  the  weeks 
preceding  Christmas,  1912.  Only  one  department  store  in  Kan- 
sas City  remained  open  longer  than  nine  hours,  and  of  the  four 
remaining  large  retail  stores  catering  to  the  Christmas  trade 
two  were  open  eight  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  daily  and  one 
was  open  only  eight  and  one-half  hours  daily  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  days  just  previous  to  Christmas,  when  they  all  re- 
mained open  nine  hours  a  day. 

The  regular  day  in  the  very  large  majority  of  large  retail  stores 
is  eight  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes,  the  stores  opening  at  8:30 
a.  m.  and  closing  at  6  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  noon. 

Of  1,663  saleswomen  interviewed  in  Kansas  City  department 
stores,  89  stated  they  worked  five  and  one-half  hours  daily,  6  worked 
six  hours,  7  worked  seven  and  one-half  hours,  359  worked  eight 
hours,  21  worked  eight  hours  and  15  minutes,  594  worked  eight 
and  one-half  hours,  198  worked  eight  hours  and  forty-five  minutes, 
351  worked  nine  hours,  and  1  stated  that  her  regular  day  was  nine 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 

Of  1,299  saleswomen  interviewed  regarding  Saturday  hours, 
3  worked  one  hour,  9  worked  four  and  one-half  hours,  2  worked 
six  and  one-half  hours,  7  worked  seven  and  one-half  hours,  29 
worked  eight  hours,  472  worked  eight  and  one-half  hours,  133 
worked  eight  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  339  worked  nine  hours, 
and  5  worked  ten  hours. 

The  work  in  retail  stores  is  not  only  seasonal,  but  fluctuates 
with  the  days  of  the  week.  Monday,  Friday  and  Saturday  the 
work  is  heavy,  while  except  for  a  brief  busy  season,  spring  and 
fall  and  at  some  holiday  season,  as  Easter  and  Christmas,  the  days 
in  the  middle  of  the  week  find  the  trade  greatly  lessened.  On  Mon- 
day the  crowds  are  attracted  to  the  stores  by  the  large  advertise- 
ments in  Sunday's  papers.  Friday  is  regular  bargain  sale  day  in 
many  stores,  and  custom  brings  the  heavy  trade  and  the  still  larger 
number  of  "lexers"  or  shoppers  who  go  into  the  stores  merely  to 
"look  around"  and  who  have  no  intention  of  buying.  This  latter 
class  is  largely  in  evidence  on  Saturday  nights  in  the  stores  that 
keep  open  after  6  o'clock,  the  majority  of  them  making  trifling 
purchases  or  buying  nothing  at  all. 

Into  the  "lexer"  class  has  crept  another  element,  the  depart- 
ment store  prowler  or  "masher."  As  the  hour  for  closing  ap- 
proaches, a  line  of  men  forms  near  the  employees'  door.  Some  in 
that  line  have  legitimate  right  to  be  there,  having  come  to  meet 
^ister,  wife,  daughter  or  sweetheart.  But  there  is  also  the  arro- 
gantly insolent  youth  who  comes  to  stare  at  the  girls  who  file  out 
at  the  door,  and  when  one  meets  his  fancy,  unhesitatingly  approaches 
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her.  ]f  she  does  not  repel  his  advances,  he  proposes  a  supper  in  a 
Chinese  cafe,  a  trip  to  a  wine  garden  or  some  similar  entertainment. 
The  girl,  worn  with  her  long  day's  work,  possibly  with  few  friends, 
or  no  one  at  home  to  know  if  she  does  not  come  directly  from  work, 
too  often  enters  into  his  plans,  and  if  she  is  easily  persuaded,  her 
ruin  can  be  accomplished.  Or  it  may  be  the  vicious  experienced 
procurer  who  waits  in  the  line.  His  keen  insight  into  human  nature 
has  taught  him  the  listlessness  that  comes  from  the  long  day's  close 
confinement.  He  knows  the  psychology  of  the  change  from  the  hot 
stupefying  air  of  the  great  busy  store  to  the  brisk  cool  atmosphere 
of  out-of-doors.  He  knows  how  these  young  girls  are  longing  for 
recreation,  for  a  "good  time,"  and  he  knows,  too,  that  Saturday 
night  too  often  brings  the  slip  in  the  pay  envelope,  "Your  services 
will  be  temporarily  dispensed  with."  So  to  this  fertile  field  he  goes, 
seeking  the  thoughtless  young  girl  who  has  no  thought  of  the  result 
of  a  single  misstep,  or  that  other  girl  who  through  loneliness  and 
discouragement,  tired  in  body  and  soul,  throws  down  discretion  and 
steps  over  the  boundary.  To  these  he  makes  his  advance,  cautiously 
at  first,  a  supper  in  a  brightly  lighted  cafe,  some  little  attention  that 
seems  so  innocent.  It  may  take  him  weeks  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs, but  slowly  and  surely  he  beats  down  the  innate  prejudices  of 
the  girl.  The  terror  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  he  knows  where  to 
find  his  prospective  victim.  He  doesn't  hover  about  the  door  of  the 
store  that  closes  at  6  o'clock ;  it  is  the  store  that  closes  at  9 :30  or 
10:00  that  he  haunts! 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against  night  work 
will  be  found  in  the  statistics  compiled  from  the  investigation  among 
women  in  mercantile  establishments.  Of  515  store  girls  who 
worked  "night  shifts,"  94  stated  relatives  came  to  take  them  home, 
38  stated  friends  came  after  them,  129  did  not  state  whether  any 
one  came  for  them,  and  254  stated  they  went  home  alone.  Of  this 
254  girls,  many  of  them  barely  sixteen  years  of  age,  eighty-one 
had  to  walk  from  one  to  three  blocks  after  leaving  their  car,  eight 
walked  from  three  to  five  blocks,  twleve  walked  from  five  to  eight 
blocks  and  five  walked  more  than  eight  blocks. 

Leaving  the  store  at  9:30,  the  usual  time  for  night-open  stores 
to  close,  with  a  half  hour's  ride  and  then  a  walk  of  from  one  to 
eight  blocks  along  dark  streets,  is  hardly  a  humane  closing  for  a 
long  day's  work. 

Is  it  worth  while,  this  keeping  open  a  store  "for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  people"  and  laying  liable  to  such  dangers  as  these  the 
hundreds  of  girls  who  stay  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  belated  shopper 
who  likes  to  come  down  town  at  night  "to  see  the  crowds"?  Is  it 
fair  that  in  order  that  their  sister,  daughter  or  sweetheart  may 
escape  these  dangers,  that  the  hundreds  of  brothers,  fathers  and 
friends  must  come,  after  their  own  day's  work  is  ended,  to  safely 
accompany  the  tired  salesgirl  home?  As  long  as  the  public  buys 
of  Saturday  nights,  just  so  long  will  the  stores  stay  open. 
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A  large  number  of  the  girls  employed  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments are  living  in  light  housekeeping  rooms,  and  after  their  day's 
work  is  over,  a  long  ride  in  a  crowded  street  car  brings  them  home 
where  a  housewife's  duties  await  them.  Two  sisters,  employed  in 
the  same  store,  told  an  investigator  they  were  keeping  house  for 
two  younger  sisters  who  were  still  in  school.  "We  wash  Monday 
night,  hang  out  the  washing  Tuesday  night,  iron  Wednesday  night, 
mend  Thursday  night  and  clean  up  our  house  Friday  night,"  one 
of  them  said.  "We  always  try  to  be  through  washing  when  the 
11  o'clock  whistle  blows  and  then  we  get  them  on  the  line  and  the 
kitchen  cleaned  up  by  midnight,"  a  mother  and  daughter  said.  And 
then  back  at  their  counter  on  time  the  next  morning,  fresh  and 
bright  to  begin  another  long  day's  work. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these  even  a  very  small  amount 
of  overtime  would  be  unbearable.  The  Nine-Hour  Law  has  been 
a  great  advantage  and  could  night  work  be  dispensed  with,  the  lot 
of  the  saleswomen  in  mercantile  establishments  would  be  greatly 
improved. 

It  lies  largely  with  the  buying  public  whether  night  work  shall 
be  abandoned.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  when  employers  in 
general  said  it  was  an  impossibility  to  limit  the  day  to  nine  hours, 
that  the  public  could  not  be  accommodated  in  that  length  of  time. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  was  a  fallacy.  It  is  just 
as  possible  for  the  public  to  close  all  of  the  retail  stores  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Shoppers  do  not  expect  stores  to  remain  open  on 
Sunday,  neither  should  they  expect  them  to  be  open  Saturday  night, 
nor  the  .nights  preceding  Christmas,  and  a  little  greater  effort  by 
the  public  in  getting  to  the  stores  earlier  in  the  day  would  undoubt- 
edly go  iar  to  avoid  night  work  and  its  attendant  evils. 

"British  Sessional  Papers,"  Vol.  XII.  Report  from  Select 
Committee  on  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Bill. 

Mr.  Whatley  Cooke-Taylor,  Inspector  of  Factories. 

3823.  "Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  inconvenience 
to  the  public  in  limiting  the  hours  of  shopping?"  "No.  I  think  that 
the  public  would  very  soon  get  used  to  it." 

3824.  "In  your  opinion,  would  there  be  any  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  business  done?"  "Not  in  the  long  run.  It  is  conceivable 
that  for  a  short  time  there  might  be,  but  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely short  time ;  in  fact,  in  the  long  run  it  is  conceivable  that 
there  would  be  more  business  done." 

Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave,  C.  B.  Principal  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories. 

54.  "And  do  you  not  think  that  the  work  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  the  hours  being  shortened,  that  the  shop  keepers  would 
practically  get  as  much  labor  out  of  their  assistants  in  the  short- 
ened hours  as  they  are  now  getting  in  the  longer  hours?"  "I  think 
that  the  public  would  learn  that  they  must  go  to  the  shops  at  an 
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earlier  hour  in  the  day,  and  that  the  same  amount  of  work  would 
be  done." 

The  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  worker  in  unpaid  overtime 
was  an  item  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the  1,200  girls  who 
testified  that  during  the  Christmas  rush,  their  day's  work  stretched 
over  11^>  to  13  hours,  had  been  paid  for  their  overtime,  earning 
at  the  average  rate  of  $7.00  per  week  for  the  three  evenings  preced- 
ing Christmas,  it  would  have  been  from  $1,050.00  to  $1,500.00. 
Interviews  with  1,200  girls  in  mercantile  establishments  showed 
that  this  overtime  was  almost  invariably  unpaid  and  was,  conse- 
quently, a  total  loss  to  the  workers.  If  this  amount  was  lost  to 
the  employees  of  one  single  trade  for  three  days,  it  is  interesting 
to  compute  the  amount  lost  to  all  the  "week  rate"  women  workers 
in  various  crafts  whose  long  hours  netted  them  no  increase  in  their 
pay. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  factory  workers  were  working  "piece 
rate"  and  the  added  hours  had  the  advantage  of  increased  pay,  but 
in  hardly  any  instance  was  the  time  worker  paid  for  the  added 
hours  of  the  rush  season. 

The  daily  financial  loss  to  a  single  worker  is  often  insignifi- 
cant, but  when  multiplied  by  the  thousands  of  workers  and  as  the 
days  stretch  into  weeks  and  even  months,  the  amount  reaches  an 
amazing  figure. 

So  it  is  not  only  the  physical  strain,  the  danger  of  the  late  trip 
and  the  lack  of  time  for  home  or  recreation,  but  actual  financial 
loss  also  in  unpaid  overtime  of  women  workers  that  called  for  the 
nine-hour  law  and  justified  the  machinery  to  make  it  effective. 

5.    Hours  in  Paper  Box  Factories. 

No  less  seasonal  in  its  work  than  the  candy  and  cracker  trades 
is  that  of  paper  box  making.  Early  in  the  fall  the  manufacturers 
begin  to  pour  into  the  box  factories  their  orders  for  boxes  for  their 
Christmas  trade. 

While  during  the  summer  work  has  been  slack,  the  rush  begins 
early  in  September  and  continues  until  early  in  December  when 
most  of  the  orders  must  have  been  filled,  and  work  drops  back  to 
the  ordinary  level  again. 

Jewelry  houses,  cracker  and  candy  manufacturers,  stationers, 
novelty  manufacturers — these  and  many  others  use  large  numbers 
of  paper  boxes  for  their  Christmas  trade.  Their  orders  to  the  box 
factories  depend  largely  upon  the  orders  they  receive  themselves, 
thus  holding  back  the  box  workers  until  the  definite  number  of 
boxes  needed  can  be  computed  from  the  orders  received.  It  is  only 
through  a  thorough  system  of  organization  that  the  box  manufac- 
turer can  extend  his  work  more  evenly  over  the  entire  year. 

Quoting  from  Josephine  Goldmark's  "Fatigue  and  Efficiency" 
(page  179)  : 

"By  way  of  concrete  illustration  of  equalizing  the  seasons,  the 
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reorganization  of  two  great  New  England  establishments,  for  the 
precise  purpose  of  equalizing  seasons,  may  be  briefly  described. 

"The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  largest  shoe  factories  in  the 
United  States.  The  shoe  trade  was  and  in  many  instances  is  still 
a  seasonal  industry.  Manufacturers  wait  for  the  spring  and  fall 
orders,  slack  periods  alternating  with  seasonal  rushes  of  work.  The 
firm  in  question  decided  that  this  system  was  too  great  a  strain  upon 
their  equipment ;  that  it  was  wasteful  and  unnecessary.  They  deter- 
mined to  continue  at  work  during  the  slack  season  by  opening  up 
new  lines,  requiring  customers  to  send  in  their  orders  earlier,  and 
similar  devices.  Customers  were  notified  that  in  order  to  have  orders 
filled  they  must  be  received  by  certain  fixed  dates.  Once  received, 
the  order  is  like  a  promissory  note  which  will  be  met  by  the  man- 
ufacturer at  a  given  time.  The  dates  for  receiving  and  delivering 
orders  are  fixed  in  rotation,  arranged  so  that  each  month's  work  is 
approximately  equal.  The  scheme  has  been  worked  out  in  minutest 
detail,  and  since  it  has  been  put  into  practice  this  establishment  has 
completely  abolished  overtime,  as  well  as  a  slack  season.  Uniform 
continuous  work  has  not  only  relieved  the  alternations  of  idleness 
and  overwork;  it  has,  financially,  paid. 

"Case  and  box  making  is  likewise  a  seasonal  trade.  The  ple- 
thora of  boxes  needed  for  the  Christmas  trade — fine  jewelry  cases, 
candy  boxes,  boxes  of  innumerable  shapes,  sizes,  and  qualities — 
rs  usually  not  ordered  by  retailers  until  late  in  the  year.  A  conges- 
tion of  work  results  for  the  box  makers  in  October  and  November. 
The  manufacturer  of  cases  whom  we  are  considering  and  who  sup- 
plies a  large  proportion  of  the  fine  jewelry  cases  used  in  the  East, 
decided  likewise  a  few  years  ago  to  equalize  his  year's  work  more 
nearly  if  possible.  He,  also,  reorganized  his  business  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  that  regularity  of  work  which,  once  established,  ben- 
efits employer  and  customer  as  well  as  employee.  He  has,  indeed, 
met  with  so  successful  a  response  from  his  customers  that  their 
orders  are  projected  months  in  advance,  being  given  sometimes  as 
early  as  January  for  the  following  Christmas." 

Of  106  girls  interviewed  in  the  Kansas  City  paper  box  factories 
in  1911,  only  7  stated  that  they  were  working  less  than  nine  hours, 
11  were  working  nine  hours,  23  nine  and  one-half  hours,  19  work- 
ing ten  hours,  and  46  working  ten  to  ten  and  one-half  hours.  This 
was  the  usual  day,  while  in  the  rush  season  7  were  working  eleven 
hours,  46  were  working  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours,  and  19  were 
working  thirteen  hours  daily.  Overtime  during  the  short  winter 
days  meant  working  far  into  the  night  with  artificial  light,  and  then 
a  wearisome  ride  home  in  crowded  street  cars  with  barely  time  for 
the  belated  supper  after  the  other  members  of  the  family  had  eaten, 
then  a  few  hours'  sleep  and  back  again  in  the  early  morning  to  the 
never-ending  task  of  passing  strips  of  brown  paper  over  a  whirring, 
flashing  machine  or  pasting  bits  of  paper  to  the  uninteresting  paste- 
board box.    Nothing  to  vary  the  monotony,  nothing  to  stay  the  ter- 
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rific  speed  of  the  machines  that  set  the  pace  which  young  fingers 
and  young  bodies  must  equal. 

The  Christmas  gift  must  be  sent  out  on  time — even  if  the  weary 
bodies  of  the  women  who  tended  the  machines  collapsed  under  the 
strain,  the  loss  of  sleep  and  the  physical  exertion — that  was  the 
price  paid  for  the  dainty  wrapping. 

6.    Hours  in  the  Needle  Trades. 

More  women  are  employed  in  the  garment  trade  than  in  any 
other  class  of  factories  in  Kansas  City.  The  seasonal  character  of 
the  work  tending  toward  overtime  in  the  busy  season  with  a  period 
of  unemployment  during  the  slack  part  of  the  year. 

Of  639  garment  workers  interviewed  before  the  Nine-Hour 
Law  went  into  effect,  92  were  working  less  than  nine  hours,  347 
were  working  nine  hours,  59  were  working  nine  to  nine  and  one- 
half  hours,  115  were  working  nine  and  one-half  hours,  22  were 
working  ten  hours,  and  4  were  working  twelve  hours  daily.  This 
was  the  usual  day.  During  the  rush  season  37  stated  they  worked 
nine  hours,  179  worked  nine  and  one-half  hours,  18  worked  ten 
and  one-half  hours,  2  worked  eleven  hours,  4  worked  from  eleven 
to  twelve  hours,  60  worked  twelve  and  one-half  hours,  25  worked 
thirteen  hours,  1  worked  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours,  and  1 
worked  fifteen  hours. 

The  monotony  of  the  long  hours  at  a  machine,  the  intense  nerv- 
ous strain,  the  weariness  caused  by  continued  sitting  in  one  position 
and  the  severe  eye  strain  of  closely  watching  the  flying  needle,  all 
go  to  make  even  a  nine-hour  day  fatiguing  enough,  but  when  the 
work  day  was  lengthened  into  ten,  eleven,  twelve  and  even  longer 
hours,  it  is  little  wonder  that  evening  found  the  workers  exhausted. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Nine-Hour  Law  has  had  the  effect  of 
lengthening  the  rush  season,  as  well  as  giving  employment  to  more 
workers.  Before  the  legal  limitation  of  the  working  day,  the  "rush 
season"  meant  a  day  as  long  as  the  strength  of  the  worker  would 
permit.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  piece  worker,  for  she  bent 
every  effort  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  during  the  brief 
two  or  three  months  when  work  was  plentiful.  As  she  watched 
the  "check  card"  on  which  she  recorded  the  amount  of  work  each 
day  creep  higher  and  higher,  she  threw  discretion  to  the  winds  and 
made  every  effort  to  reach  as  high  a  wage  as  possible. 

"I've  got  to  make  my  coal  this  week,"  a  worker  told  an  inves- 
tigator, meaning  that  she  had  set  as  her  standard  for  that  week's 
pay  the  amount  of  money  the  coal  for  the  winter  would  cost.  In- 
tense rivalry  often  exists  among  the  workers  and  this  acts  as  a  whip 
to  spur  them  on  to  greater  efforts  and  longer  hours.  One  girl  stated 
that  unless  her  pay  check  reached  a  certain  amount  she  was  ashamed 
to  take  it  home.  "The  folks  think  I  ought  to  make  that  much  each 
week,"  she  said.    But  the  figure  her  family  had  set  for  her  meant 
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overtime  for  her  tired  body,  but  her  pride  kept  goading  her  on 
through  a  too-long  day  and  a  too-great  effort. 

The  whirr  and  crash  of  the  hundreds  of  machines,  the  terrific 
speed,  the  rush  and  bustle  of  the  needle  trade  shops  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  rack  the  nervous  system  of  any  but  the  strong- 
est woman.  The  vibrations  from  the  machines  add  to  the  fatigue 
of  the  work,  and  in  no  other  trade  could  the  legal  shortening  of 
the  day  be  of  more  benefit. 

7.     Hours  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  Establishments. 

Not  only  in  the  large  garment  factories  is  the  burden  of  long 
hours  and  high  speed  felt.  In  the  smaller  dressmaking  or  ladies' 
tailoring  shops  and  in  the  millinery  houses  the  rush  season  is  as 
strongly  defined.  The  spring  and  fall  months  find  an  over-abun- 
dance of  work  while  the  mid-summer  and  mid-winter  months  most 
often  mean  unemployment  or  at  most  only  part  time  for  the  em- 
ployees. 

Easter  is  perhaps  the  most  strenuous  season  for  this  class  of 
establishments  and  even  with  the  Nine-Hour  Law  in  effect  the  day 
is  prolonged  in  some  instances  far  into  the  night.  The  constant 
application  resulting  in  nervousness,  eye  strain,  constipation  and 
other  ills,  is  really  a  season  of  terror  to  the  many  girls  who  work 
.in  this  atmosphere  of  furious  speed  for  a  few  weeks,  then  drop 
back  into  the  usual  day  after  the  great  press  of  work  has  passed. 
One  of  the  chief  ills  of  this  rush  season  is  the  overcrowded  work- 
room. Because  the  usual  force  is  far  below  the  maximum  of  work- 
ers, accommodations  are  made  for  only  the  usual  number  and  the 
addition  of  the  extra  girls  congests  the  workroom,  inconveniences 
the  workers  and  in  connection  with  the  high  rate  of  speed  demanded 
and  the  continual  urging  to  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  work  by 
a  given  date,  tends  to  keep  the  workers,  many  of  whom  are  very 
young,  at  such  a  nervous  tension  as  will,  once  the  need  be  less 
pressing,  bring  about  a  complete  collapse. 

"I  can't  understand  why  my  girls  are  so  irritable,"  said  a  fash- 
ionable milliner,  "they  quarrel  among  themselves,  are  extremely 
jealous  and  a  constant  fault  finding;  ill  humor  seems  to  prevail." 

She  had  crowded  forty-eight  girls  into  a  room  where  only 
twenty  girls  could  comfortably  work.  Some  of  them  did  not  even 
have  chairs,  using  boxes  for  seats  and  window  sills  for  tables.  The 
floor  was  littered  with  scraps  in  which  many  costly  pieces  of  mate- 
rial were  mixed;  there  was  no  rest  or  lunch  room  in  the  establish- 
ment, the  light  was  very  poor,  the  ventilation  bad,  the  retiring  room 
only  half  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  number  of  girls.  Small 
wonder  that  the  regular  girls  were  ill  humored  and  the  extra  ones 
nervous  and  irritable  when  their  whole  system  of  work  had  been 
so  completely  upset. 

Knowing  that  every  hat  or  garment  must  be  finished  by  the 
Saturday  preceding  Easter,  each  new  order  adds  confusion  and 
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alarm  and  as  the  strain  continues  an  air  of  nervous  ill  humor  set- 
tles over  the  workers. 

Under  such  conditions  night  work  and  Sunday  overtime  is 
sometimes  demanded,  even  in  defiance  of  the  Nine-Hour  Law.  If 
the  workers  take  time  for  supper  at  all,  it  is  most  likely  a  hasty 
snatching  of  mouthfuls  of  food  as  they  work. 

Lack  of  exercise,  because  the  girl  is  too  tired  to  take  even 
the  simplest  exercise,  and  the  long  ride  to  and  from  her  work  tend 
toward  a  restless  night,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  until 
her  health  gives  way. 

When  asked  the  reason  for  the  short  duration  and  the  extreme 
strain  of  the  season,  the  proprietor  of  a  large  establishment  said: 
"It  is  because  we  have  women  for  customers.  They  do  not  make 
up  their  minds  till  the  last  possible  moment,  and  then  under  no  con- 
sideration will  they  wait  a  single  day  for  their  garment.  It  is  as 
hard  for  the  employer  as  for  the  employee,  but  as  long  as  our  cus- 
tomers hold  their  orders  until  so  late  a  day,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  equalize  our  season." 

One  young  girl  characterized  the  rush  of  the  Easter  season  as 
"worse  than  death,"  and  said  she  hated  the  hats  she  made  when 
she  was  so  tired  and  nervous,  "and  as  I  sew  I  keep  wishing  and 
wishing  that  that  hat  will  get  spoiled  or  the  woman  won't  like  it, 
or  something  like  that,  for  I  don't  want  anyone  to  enjoy  a  hat  that 
costs  me  so  much  misery." 

It  is  not  only  the  length  of  the  day,  but  the  terrific  strain  of 
the  day  that  makes  dressmaking  and  millinery  one  of  the  most 
trying  of  trades. 


SECTION  IV. 


WAGES. 

1.    Investigation  of  Factories  and  Laundries. 

a.    Wages  and  Cost  of  Living  of  Those  Living  at  Home. 

The  investigation  of  the  factory  and  laundry  girls  was  made 
by  personally  interviewing  them.  The  investigation  covered  137 
establishments,  employing  altogether  3,280  women  and  girls,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 
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Nine  hundred  and  fifty-six,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
female  factory  workers,  were  found  to  be  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age  and  nearly  one-half  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-five. 

One-half  of  the  entire  number  of  factory  workers  are  unmar- 
ried girls  living  with  parents  or  relatives.  Information  was  obtained 
from  912  of  the  girls  living  at  home  or  with  relatives,  showing  the 
per  cent  of  their  wage  contributed  to  the  family.  This  informa- 
tion is  shown  in  Table  No.  28. 

The  figures  in  Table  28  show  that  206,  or  22  per  cent,  con- 
tributed all  of  their  wages  to  the  family ;  249,  or  27  per  cent,  stated 
that  they  paid  part  of  their  wages  into  the  family,  but  were  unwill- 
ing to  state  what  part.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  paid  less 
than  their  total  earnings  into  the  family,  the  average  amount  paid 
in  being  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  week,  while  their  average  wage 
was  from  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  week.    Eighty-four,  or  nine  per  cent, 
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paid  nothing  into  the  family.  These  figures  explode  any  notions  that 
many  girls  living  at  home  go  into  the  shops  in  order  to  earn  "pin 
money" ;  a  majority  of  them  pay  as  much  or  more  into  the  family 
as  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  were  boarding  out,  but  there  may 
be  enough  "pin  money"  girls  to  help  depress  the  wages  of  necessi- 
tous workers. 

b.  Wages  and  Cost  of  Living  of  Those  Boarding. 
Information  was  obtained  from  187  girls  regarding  the  cost 

of  maintaining  themselves  in  boarding  houses,  that  is,  where  they 
ate  and  slept  in  the  same  house. 

A  reference  to  Table  29  shows  that  the  price  paid  by  the 
largest  number  for  board  and  lodging  was  $4.00  a  week.  This 
is  about  the  average  price  paid  for  board  and  lodging. 

c.  Cost  of  Living  of  Those  Lodging  and  Taking  Meals  Out. 
Figures  were  obtained  from  a  number  of  the  girls  showing  the 

cost  of  living  where  they  lodged  at  one  place  and  took  their  meals 
out  at  different  places.  Table  No.  30  shows  the  separate  cost  of 
lodging  and  meals. 

Table  No.  30  shows  the  amount  paid  by  eighty-one  factory  girls 
for  room  rent  alone.  The  table  shows  the  largest  number  (19) 
paid  $2.00  a  week  for  a  room.  The  table  also  shows  the  amount 
paid  for  meals  by  sixty-five  girls.  The  amount  paid  by  the  largest 
number  (18)  was  $3.50  a  week  for  meals. 

Table  No.  31  shows  the  combined  cost  of  meals  and  lodging 
where  the  girls  room  at  one  place  and  take  their  meals  out  at  dif- 
ferent places. 

Table  31  shows  the  price  paid  by  the  largest  number  for 
meals  and  lodging  was  $5.50  a  week.  This  was  about  the  aver- 
age price  paid  for  meals  and  lodging  by  this  class  of  girls,  while 
the  average  wage  of  this  class  was  $6.00  to  $7.00  a  week.  A  com- 
parison of  this  table  and  Table  No.  29  shows  the  cost  of  living  at 
boarding  houses  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of  living  where  meals  and 
lodging  are  taken  at  separate  places.  In  the  former  case  the  aver- 
age cost  was  $4.00  a  week,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  average  cost 
was  $5.50  a  week. 

d.  Cost  of  Living  of  Those  Doing  Light  Housekeeping. 
Information  was  secured  from  193  factory  girls  who  were 

doing  light  housekeeping  as  to  the  cost  of  room  rent.  Table  32 
shows  the  average  cost  of  room  rent  for  this  class  of  girls  to  be 
$1.50  a  week.  Seventy-eight,  or  over  one-third,  paid  $1.00  or  less 
per  week.  A  comparison  of  this  table  (No.  32)  and  Table  No.  30 
shows  the  amount  paid  for  room  rent  by  girls  doing  light  house- 
keeping was  considerably  less  than  that  paid  by  girls  lodging  in 
one  place  and  taking  their  meals  at  another.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  those  desiring  to  do  light  housekeeping  must  select  a  cheaper 
grade  of  lodging  house  as  the  better  grade  will  not  permit  cooking 
in  their  rooms.  The  above  table  also  shows  the  average  cost  per 
week  lor  meals  for  this  class  of  girls  was  $2.00,  or  28  cents  a  day. 
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Table  33  shows  the  combined  cost  of  meals  and  lodging  to 
seventy-two  factory  girls  doing  light  housekeeping.  The  aver- 
age cost  was  $4.00  a  week.  Light  housekeeping  is  the  work- 
ing girls'  method  of  adjusting  her  income  to  the  high  cost  of  living. 
It  is  possible  for  her  to  live  cheaper  this  way  than  by  any  other 
method  as  the  figures  show.  In  the  case  of  the  girls  buying  their 
meals  outright  the  average  cost  was  found  to  be  from  $3.00  to  $3.50 
a  week,  as  shown  in  Table  30,  while  the  cost  of  meals  to  girls  doing 
light  housekeeping  averaged  $2.00  a  week.  Aside  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  plan,  nothing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  light  house- 
keeping method,  for  it  not  only  entails  additional  labor  upon  the 
girls  after  regular  work  hours,  but  scanty  meals  hastily  prepared 
are  likely  to  be  unwholesome  and  have  serious  effects  upon  the 
health. 

e.    Wages  and  Experience. 

Table  34  shows  the  usual  wage  factory  operators  are  paid, 
during  apprenticeship,  to  be  $5.00  to  $6.00  a  week.  The  table  also 
shows  that  the  average  female  factory  and  laundry  worker  makes 
from  $7.00  to  $9.00  a  week  after  she  has  had  from  one  to  ten  years' 
experience  or  longer.  The  table  also  shows  that  female  factory 
-workers  seldom  receive  as  much  as  $16.00  a  week;  only  twelve  out 
of  the  2,600  female  factory  workers  received  this  amount  or  more. 

/.    Wages  and  Education. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Table  35  that  the  amount  of  edu- 
cational training  received  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  factory  workers.  One-half  of  them  never  reached  the 
Eighth  Grade,  one-third  of  them  were  Eighth  Grade  graduates  and 
only  thirty,  or  2.7  per  cent,  were  high  school  graduates  or  above. 

2.     Investigation  of  Mercantile  Establishments. 

The  investigation  of  mercantile  establishments  covered  the  five 
largest  department  stores  and  the  three  "Five  and  Ten-Cent"  stores. 
The  following  statistics  are  based  on  information  obtained  from 
the  girls  themselves  in  these  eight  establishments: 

a.    Annual  Income  and  Manner  of  Living. 
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Table  36. 
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83 

33 

38 

33 

23 

13 

1,344 

The  above  table  shows  the  annual  income  of  1,344  store  girls. 
It  was  obtained  by  adding  the  weekly  wages  and  commissions  and 
subtracting  therefrom  the  time  lost  because  of  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment and  vacations.  The  annual  income  received  by  the  largest 
number  was  $300.00  to  $350.00,  or  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
$6.00  to  $7.00.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  or  29.5  per  cent, 
of  these  girls  are  boarding  or  doing  light  housekeeping ;  ninety-two, 
or  over  one -fourth,  of  whom  receive  less  than  $300.00  a  year,  a 
sum  necessary  for  the  girl  away  from  home  to  have  in  order  to 
barely  exist. 

b.    Annual  Income  of  Those  Having  Dependents. 


Table  37. 
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Table  37  shows  there  are  a  large  number  of  working  girls 
who  must  support  others  out  of  their  wages.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  2,400  store  girls  investigated 
reported  they  had  one  or  more  persons  totally  dependent  upon  their 
earnings.  Twenty-three  per  cent  reported  they  had  persons  par- 
tially dependent  upon  them.  The  dependents  are  usually  a  mother, 
younger  brothers  or  sisters,  a:-d  in  the  case  of  widows,  their  chil- 
dren. One-third  of  the  2,400  store  girls  investigated  are  doing  more 
than  supporting  themselves  out  of  their  wages. 

c.    Wanes  and  Occupations. 

The  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  five  department  stores 
and  three  "Five  and  Ten-Cent"  stores  have  been  divided  into  four 
general  divisions:  (1)  wearing  apparel  department;  (2)  house  fur- 
nishing department;  (3)  office  work;  (4)  "miscellaneous,"  that  is, 
those  employed  in  notion  department,  grocery  department,  or  wait- 
resses, etc. 

Wearing  Apparel  Department. 

Table  38. 
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House  Furnishing  Department. 

Table  39. 


OCCUPATIONS. 
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Office  Work  Department. 


Table  40. 
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b.  Five  and  Ten-Cent  Stores. 
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"Miscellaneous"  Department. 


Table  41. 
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An  analysis  of  the  four  tables  above  gives  us  the  following 
information :  That  9.3  per  cent  of  the  women  and  girls  employed 
in  the  wearing  apparel  departments  receive  less  than  $6.00  a  week 
wages  plus  commissions ;  that  33  per  cent  of  those  in  the  house 
furnishings  departments  receive  less  than  $6.00  a  week;  that  41 
per  cent  of  those  employed  at  office  work,  including  inspectors  ana 
cashiers,  receive  less  than  $6.00  a  week;  47.4  per  cent  of  those 
employed  in  various  other  departments  receive  less  than  $6.00  a 
week.  More  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  wearing  apparel 
departments  than  in  the  other  departments,  yet  fewer  are  in  the 
extremely  low  wage  class. 

The  occupations  that  are  extremely  low  paid  are:  (1)  In- 
spectors ;  102  inspectors  reported  their  wage,  all  of  whom  received 
less  than  $7.00  a  week ;  eighty-one  of  them  receive  less  than  $6.00 
a  week.  Inspectors  measure  off  and  check  up  orders  and  wrap 
bundles.  (2)  Cashiers;  sixty-one  of  the  seventy-four  cashiers  re- 
porting receive  less  than  $7.00  a  week.  (3)  Stock  and  errand  girls 
are  poorly  paid ;  thirteen  who  reported  their  wage  receive  less  than 
$6.00  a  week.  (4)  Saleswomen  in  the  "Five  and  Ten-Cent"  stores; 
123  of  the  138  saleswomen  in  these  stores  receive  less  than  $6.00 
a  week.    (5)  Waitresses. 

Saleswomen  in  department  stores  are  better  paid  than  those 
of  other  occupations.  Inspectors  and  stock  girls  who  display  ability 
are  promoted  to  saleswomen.  The  best  paid  saleswomen  are  in 
the  wearing  apparel  and  house  furnishings  departments  and  the 
poorest  paid  saleswomen  in  the  notion  departments. 

d.    Wages  and  Experience. 
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The  most  noteworthy  fact  shown  by  the  above  table  is  the 
large  per  cent  of  girls  in  "Five  and  Ten-Cent"  stores  that  receive 
less  than  $6.00  a  week  wages  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  spent 
with  the  firm.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  these  girls  had  been  em- 
ployed less  than  one  year  by  the  same  firm.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  given  as  the  sole  cause  for  the  large  per  cent  receiving  less  than 
$6.00  a  week,  for  70  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been  employed  from 
one  to  ten  years  and  longer  are  receiving  less  than  $6.00  a  week. 
It  is  true  that  less  skill  in  salesmanship  is  required  of  girls  in  "Ten- 
Cent"  stores  than  is  required  of  many  girls  in  department  stores, 
and  their  pay  is  about  equal  to  the  pay  of  the  same  class  of  clerks 
in  department  stores. 

The  table  also  shows  a  gradual  increase  in  wages  of  depart- 
ment store  girls  according  to  length  of  service  with  the  same  firm. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  those  employed  five  years  or  longer  receive 
$6.00  a  week  or  more.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  larger  per  cent 
than  this  receive  more  than  $6.00  a  week  for  many  of  the  higher 
paid  girls  did  not  give  their  wages  to  the  investigators. 

Length  of  Time  in  Industry  and  Weekly  Wages. 

Table  43. 
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6  months,  under  1  year  

0 

0 

12 

31 

16 

9 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

21 

56 

76 

19 

9 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 
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1  year,  under  3  years  

0 

2 

10 

57 

122 

80 

38 

6 

17 

3 

3 

1 

339 

0 

2 

2 

13 

61 

49 
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7 

2 
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5  years,  under  10  years  

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

4 

19 

12 

18 

10 

8 

16 

95 

Total  

0 

5 

71 

222 

304 

170 

125 

48 

68 

17 

20 

19 

1,069 

Not  many  of  the  store  girls  remain  in  the  industry  very  long, 
only  10  per  cent  staying  longer  than  five  years.  Fifty-three  per  cent 
of  those  who  stay  in  the  industry  five  years  or  longer  are  receiving 
$10.00  or  more  per  week  wages.  The  weekly  wage  usually  paid 
to  beginners  in  department  stores  is  $5.00  a  week. 
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e.    Wages  and  Education. 

Table  44. 
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Eighth  Grade  graduates  

1 

2 

17 

37 

92 

51 

25 

9 

15 

15 

6 

8 
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0 

1 

9 

33 

69 

46 

34 

14 

14 

15 

2 

6 
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0 

1 

2 

10 

38 

22 

10 

9 

13 

6 

22 

10 

143 

Total  

1 

8 

48 

137 

254 

158 

79 

37 

47 

40 

31 

26 

866 

The  investigation  made  of  the  factory  girls  showed  that  the 
amount  of  education  they  had  received  had  no  bearing  on  their 
wages.  In  the  case  of  store  girls,  though,  educational  training 
enables  them  to  receive  better  pay.  The  above  table  shows  that 
of  866  store  girls  reporting  the  amount  of  education  received,  22.4 
per  cent  receive  less  than  $6.00  a  week.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
three  of  the  866  girls  were  high  school  graduates  or  above  and  only 
9  per  cent  of  them  receive  less  than  $6.00  a  week.  As  a  class,  the 
store  girls  have  received  considerably  more  educational  training 
than  the  factory  girls,  23  per  cent  of  the  store  girls  left  school 
before  they  reached  the  Eighth  Grade,  while  48  per  cent  of  the 
factory  girls  left  before  they  reached  the  Eighth  Grade. 

3.    A  Living  Wage. 

The  term  "a  living  wage"  is  a  relative  one.  What  is  a  living 
wage  for  one  girl  might  not  be  sufficient  for  another.  Some  have 
a  knack  for  economizing  that  others  lack.  The  following  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  living  was  made  by  Miss  Ruth  White,  investigator 
for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  after  interviewing  about  3,000 
working  girls. 

Clothes  For  One  Year. 

$15.00  for  a  winter  suit 
5.00  for  two  hats 
10.00  for  four  pairs  of  shoes 

.50  for  rubbers 
2.00  for  hose 
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2.50  for  winter  underwear  and  corset 
2.50  for  summer  underwear  and  corset 
1.00  for  winter  petticoat 
2.00  for  summer  petticoat        .  _ 
4.50  for  summer  waists 
5.00  for  winter  waists 
5.00  for  summer  dress 
1.00  for  handkerchiefs 
1.00  for  nightgowns 
3.00  for  one  work  skirt 
3.00  for  gloves 
7.00  for  wool  dress 
10.00  for  incidentals 

$80.00  Total  for  one  year's  clothing,  or, 

$  1.50  a  week  for  clothing 

2.00  a  week  cost  of  good  room 

3.00  a  week  cost  of  wholesome  meals 

.60  a  week  carfare 

.40  a  week  laundry 

1.00  a  week  for  incidentals,  sickness,  unemployment. 

$  8.50  cost  per  week 

This  estimate  is  a  very  conservative  one,  and,  in  view  of  the 
time  frequently  lost  because  of  unemployment  and  sickness,  very 
little  would  be  left  for  luxuries. 

a.   Relation  of  Low  Wages  to  Vice. 

Statistics  obtained  show  the  average  cost  of  meals  and  lodging 
to  working  girls  not  living  with  parents  or  relatives  to  be  $4.00  a 
week.  A  few  are  able  to  get  lodging  and  meals  for  less,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  that  they  should,  for  accommodations  costing  less  than 
$4.00  a  week  are  bound,  in  most  cases,  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 
A  girl  who  is  frugal  and  foregoes  expensive  amusements  and  clothes 
can  manage  to  exist  on  a  wage  of  $6.00  a  week  as  some  are  doing. 
At  best,  however,  such  a  wage  would  allow  for  nothing  more  than 
bare  existence. 

It  was  found  that  out  of  5,090  factory,  laundry,  department 
store  and  Ten-Cent  store  girls,  1,277,  or  one-fourth,  received  less 
than  $6.00  a  week  wages.  If  these  1,277  girls  who  receive  less  than 
enough  to  maintain  themselves  lived  with  parents  or  relatives  who 
are  financially  able  to  supplement  their  earnings,  their  economic 
condition  would  not  be  so  bad.  One-fifth  of  them,  though,  are 
living  at  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  which  makes  their  conditions 
a  serious  one. 

Many  people  differ  regarding  the  effect  of  low  wages  on  the 
vice  problem.  It  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  it  is  malicious  to  say 
that  immorality  exists  to  any  greater  extent  among  working  girls 
than  any  other  class.  It  would  be  unjust  and  incorrect  to  say  that 
as  a  class  those  girls  who  are  not  receiving  living  wages  are  im- 
moral. But  it  is  clear  that  girls  who  receive  insufficient  wages  to 
pay  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  especially  those  living  in  board- 
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ing  and  lodging  houses,  are  subjected  to  too  great  temptation,  and 
that  one  should  occasionally  fall  in  consequence  of  this  inability 
to  secure  not  only  the  necessities  of  life,  but  also  nice  clothes  and 
amusements  desired  by  every  normal  girl,  is  not  a  far-fetched  the- 
ory. 

An  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  300  in- 
mates of  houses  of  ill  fame  in  Kansas  City  showed  that  154,  or 
51  per  cent,  received  $6.00  a  week  or  less  when  engaged  in  honor- 
able pursuits,  while  only  10  per  cent  received  as  much  as  $10.00 
a  week.  Although  154  inmates  in  Kansas  City's  houses  of  ill  fame 
received  $6.00  a  week  or  less  prior  to  their  downfall,  the  low  wage 
received  prior  to  their  downfall  cannot  be  taken  as  the  sole  cause. 
Poor  home  environment,  unwholesome  amusements,  ignorance,  etc., 
are  all  contributing  factors  to  the  vice  problems  and  a  girl's  down- 
fall may  be  due  to  a  combination  of  these  causes.  However,  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  girls  in  boarding  and  lodging 
houses  who  do  not  receive  sufficient  wages  to  cover  their  barest 
needs  is  evidence  itself  that  there  is  an  economic  pressure  that  is 
likely,  and  no  doubt  does  occasionally,  influence  the  morality  of 
many.  Seventy  of  the  300  inmates  of  houses  of  ill  fame  in  Kansas 
City  stated  the  cause  of  their  downfall  was  low  wages. 


b.   Per  Cent  Receiving  Less  Than  Living  Wages. 


Weekly  Wages  of  3,724  Fac- 
tory and  Laundry 
Girls. 

Table  45. 


Weekly  Wages  of  1,366  De- 
partment  Store  and  Store 
Girls. 

Table  46. 


Number  in 

Percent 

Number  in 

Percent 

each  Wage 

Weekly  Wages. 

of 

each  Wage 

Weekly  Wages. 

of 

Group. 

Total. 
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Total. 

24 

Under  $  3.00 

.07 

57 

3.00 

1.49 

0 

Under 

1  3.00 

0 

5 

3.50 

.01 

11 

$  3.00  to 

4.00 

.8 

132 

4.00 

3.54 

118 

4.00  to 

5.00 

9.0 

90 

4.50 

2.41 

244 

5.00  to 

6.00 

17.8 

612 

5.00 

16.43 

346 

6.00  to 

7.00 

25.3 

873 

6.00 

23.44 

220 

7.00  to 

8.00 

16.1 

60 

6.50 

1.61 

157 

8.00  to 

9.00 

11.4 

549 

7.00 

15.00 

48 

9.00  to 

10.00 

3.5 

458 

8.00 

12.29 

124 

10.00  to 

12.00 

9.0 

288 

9.00 

8.00 

54 

12.00  to 

14.00 

4.0 

276 

10.00 

7.41 

20 

14.00  to 

16.00 

1.4 

162 

12.00 

4.35 

24 

16.00  and  over 

1.7 

13 

14.00 

.03 

60 

15.00 

2.00 

18 

$16.00  to  20.00 

.05 

47 

20.00  and  over 

1.26 

1,366 

 Total   

100 

3,724 

 Total   

99.39 
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The  above  tables  (45  and  46)  show  the  wages  received  by  5,090 
women  and  girls  employed  in  the  factories,  laundries  and  stores  of 
Kansas  City. 

The  following  diagrams  illustrate  the  percent  of  these  5,090 
women  and  girls  who  receive  less  than  living  wages: 


A. 


Per  Cent  Receiving  Less  Than  a  Bare  Living  Wage. 


B. 


Per  Cent  Receiving  Less  Than  a  Comfortable  Living  Wage. 
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Diagram  A  shows  that  25  per  cent  of  the  women  and  girls  em 
ployed  in  the  factories,  laundries  and  stores  of  Kansas  City  receive 
less  than  $6.00  a  week,  a  sum  necessary  for  bare  existence: 

Diagram  B  shows  that  74  per  cent  receive  less  than  $8.50  a 
week,  the  estimated  amount  needed  by  a  girl  for  a  comfortable  exist- 
ence. 

c.    The  Effect  of  Fines  on  Income. 

The  fine  system  is  used  by  some  of  the  large  stores  as  a  discipli- 
nary measure.  The  offenses  for  which  they  are  most  often  penalized 
are  making  wrong  addresses,  being  late  and  shortage  in  accounts. 
The  fine  system  hits  the  cashiers  harder  than  any  other  class.  In 
one  store  employing  forty-six  cashiers,  twenty-four  reported  they 
had  been  fined.  The  wages  of  a  majority  of  this  class  of  girls  are 
$5.00  to  $6.00  weekly,  so  a  few  fines  mean  a  great  deal  to  one  of 
these  girls. 

To  illustrate :  A  cashier  employed  at  the  same  firm  eleven 
months  and  receiving  $6.00  a  week  wages,  had  paid  a  total  of  $16.00 
in  fines.  Another  cashier  receiving  $5.00  a  week  was  fined  $4.00  in 
February,  1913,  and  $1.56  in  March,  1913.  Another  cashier  receiv- 
ing $6.00  a  week  was  fined  $2.27  in  March,  1913,  and  $1.07  in  April, 
1913.  Another  cashier  receiving  $6.00  a  week  was  fined  $2.94  in 
March,  1913.  Other  instances  might  be  mentioned  showing  the  in- 
roads made  by  the  fine  system  into  their  already  insufficient  wage. 

The  employers  hold  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  cashiers 
responsible  for  shortage  so  they  will  use  greater  care  in  handling 
the  firm's  money.  It  must  be  said  that  the  fine  system  is  not  an  im- 
portant factor  in  reducing  the  income  of  a  majority  of  the  store 
girls  and  other  wage-earning  girls. 


SECTION  V. 


LARGE  EMPLOYERS  DOING  WELFARE  WORK. 

Several  of  the  larger  industries  of  Kansas  City  employing 
women  have,  on  their  own  initiative,  or  in  response  to  public  opin- 
ion, instituted  insurance,  pension,  and  mutual  benefit  schemes,  hos- 
pitals, nurses,  rest  rooms,  playgrounds,  etc.,  all  of  which  add  to 
the  health,  comfort  and  security  of  their  workers. 

Several  of  the  large  employers  of  women  were  asked  to  write 
a  brief  report  of  the  welfare  work  they  do  among  their  employees, 
and  the  replies  received  are  printed  herein.  Many  smaller  em- 
ployers of  women  do  many  things  to  help  their  employees,  that  are 
very  commendable,  but  it  is  only  possible  in  this  report  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  largest  establishments  doing  welfare  work  in  an 
organized  way. 


Montgomery,  Ward  &  Company. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  benefits  the  employees 
of  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  are  entitled  to  under  the  insurance 
plan  put  into  effect  by  that  company  on  July  1,  1912. 


DEATH. 


1.  Funeral  and  burial  expenses 
not  to  exceed  

2.  If  married  (a)  to  surviving 
wife  (or  husband,  if  disabled  and 

so  dependent)  

With  a  special  and  final  payment 
upon  remarriage  of  


(b)  To  surviving  wife  or  hus- 
band, or  other  person,  if  appointed 
guardian  for  a  child  under  16  years 
of  age;  for  support  of  one  such 
child  

For  support  of  two  or  more  chil- 
dren  


3.  Tf  no  wife  (or  disabled  and 
so    dependent    husband)  surviving. 

To  the  guardian  or  guardians 
(a)  for  support  of  one  child  under 
16  years  of  age  

(h)  For  support  of  two  or  more 
such  children  


Amount. 


$100.00 


Pension  of  25% 
of  last  wages . . 

Two  years'  an- 
nual payments, 
lumped  


Twenty  per  cent 
of  last  wages . . 

Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  last 
wages  


Twenty  per  cent 
of  wages   

Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  wages. 


Payable. 


At  once. 

Until  death  or  re- 
marriage. 


One  sum. 


Until  death  or  at- 
taining age  16. 


Until  death  or  at- 
taining age  16. 


Until  death  or  at- 
taining age  16. 

Until  death  or  at- 
taining acre  16. 
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The  amount  of  death  benefit  for  injuries  sustained  by  an  employee 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment,  payable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  2a  and  2b  or  3a  and  3b  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  total  of  one  year's  wages  of  the  deceased  employee 
(limited  to  not  more  than  $3,000.00  per  year). 

4.    If  no  wife  (or  husband  dis- 
abled and  so  dependent)  surviving: 
To  the  beneficiary  named  by  the 

One  year's  wages 

(Maximum  amt., 

$3,000.) 

Disability,  Nature  and  Extent. 

Amount. 

Payable  After 
Third  Day. 

1.    If  total,  i.  e.,  if  wholly  inca- 
pacitated to  engage  in  any  gainful 

Half  wages   

During  continu- 
iance,  until  age 
70.  Minimum 
benefits  for  in- 
juries ^received 
while   at  work 
$5.00  weekly. 

During  continu- 
ance   but  not 
beyond  attain- 
ing age  70  and 
conditional  up- 
on remaining 
in  the  c  o  m- 
pany's  employ. 

Additional  Benefits. 

Medical  attendance  by  physician 
as  provided  under  Article  VII, 
Sec.  2.  only. 

Medicines  and  appliances,  hos- 
pital treatment  and  surgical  oper- 
ations when  ordered  by  such 
physician. 

?      T  pse    than    tnfal      i      a      if  aV»1p» 

ijCSS      llldU      LULcU„     I.      C,     11  dUlC 

to  resume  work  of  some  sort. 

T  T  n  1  f     amfMitif  r\T 
n.d.11      dlllUUlll  UI 

impairment  of 
wage  -  earning 
capacity  

Pensions. 

Amount. 

Payable. 

In  the  event  of  service  to  age  70: 
A  pension  for  life,  not  less  than.. 

For  each  year's  service  beyond 
twenty,  additional  pension  of  

But   the   entire   pension   in  no 
case  to  exceed  

Time  while  in  receipt  of  total 
disability  benefits  counted  the 
same  as  service. 

Pension  continues  to  widow,  if 
any,  as  provided  in  Art.  IX,  Sec.  2. 

Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  last 

TITO  fYP  C 

One  per  cent  of 
last  wages  .... 

Fifty  per  cent  of 
last  wages  .... 

Maximum  pen- 
sion   to  be 
$1,500  per  year. 

ror  me. 
For  life. 
For  life. 
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B 

Jones  Store  Co. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  welfare  work  done  by 
the  Jones  Store  Co. 

A  sanitary  hospital  is  maintained  with  a  graduate  nurse  in  attend- 
ance at  all  times. 

Medicine  is  furnished  free. 

Benefit  Association  which  pays  sick  and  death  benefits.  To  main- 
tain this  Benefit  Association  employees  pay  fifteen  to  fifty  cents  a  month, 
depending  on  their  wages. 

Light  and  spacious  lunch  room  where  meals  are  served  to  em- 
ployees at  cost. 

Rest  room,  plentifully  furnished  with  rocking  chairs  and  couches. 

A  piano  is  furnished  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  employees. 

Library  of  300  books  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  employees. 

Matron,  who  advises  and  consults  with  the  girls. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  all  boys  under  19  years  of 
age  in  the  employ  of  the  Jones  Store  Co.  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  store 
paying  one-half  of  the  membership.  These  memberships  give  the  boys 
all  the  privileges  of  gymnasium,  baths,  reading  rooms,  etc. 

Each  year  the  store  closes  one  day  in  the  summer  and  the  employees 
are  given  an  outing,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  store.  Cars  are  char- 
tered and  all  employees  are  taken  to  the  country. 

A  number  of  balls  and  entertainments  are  given  each  year  by  the 
Benefit  Association.  These  are  attended  by  everyone,  from  general  manager 
to  wagon  boys. 

Plans  are  now  being  considered  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fresh 
Air  Farm,  where  employees  can  spend  their  vacations. 

A  week's  vacation  with  full  pay  to  all  who  have  been  in  service 
one  year. 

The  following  is  the  financial  report  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion of  the  Jones  Store  Co.  for  the  period  from  March  3,  1911,  to  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1912: 

Financial  Report. 

Assessments  collected  March  3,  1911  to  Feb.  10,  1911  $2,680.10 

Donations  to  Emergency  Fund  by  Jones  Store  Co   43.00 

$2,723.10 

142  sickness  claims   paid  $1,584.28 

3  death  claims  paid   375.00 

$1,959.28 

Expenses  for  doctor,  nurse  and  other  expenditures..  840.06 —  2,799.34 

Assets,  Feb.  10,  1912. 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  $1,554.13 

Furniture  and  fixtures   318.18 

Liabilities. 

None. 

Cases  treated  by  doctor  and  nurse  in  our  hospital   5,601 

Calls  made  by  doctor  to  members'  homes   41 

Afedicine  furnished  by  the  Jones  Store  Co  $375.00 

Part  of  nurse's  salary  paid  by  Jones  Store  Co   300.00 

Bedding,  etc.,  furnished  by  Jones  Store  Co   75.00 

$750.00 
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The  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company. 

The  Missouri  &  Kansas  Telephone  Company,  better  known  as  the 
"Bell,"  maintains  eight  exchanges  and  a  general  office  force  in  Kansas 
City  in  which  520  women  are  employed.  All  applicants  must  be  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  company  makes  a  special  effort  to  enlist 
the  interest  and  secure  the  services  of  high  school  graduates.  In  this 
they  are  helped  by  the  many  attractive  features  offered  in  connection 
with  their  work. 

Each  exchange  contains  a  dressing  room  where  an  individual  steel 
locker  is  provided  for  each  operator.  These  are  of  the  very  latest  pat- 
tern, so  ventilated  as  to  be  perfectly  sanitary.  The  retiring  rooms  con- 
tain the  very  best  and  latest  plumbing  and  precautions  against  disease 
are  taken  at  the  drinking  fountain,  each  employee  having  her  own  cup. 
Small  individual  hand  towels  are  supplied  in  the  wash  rooms.  In  each 
locker  there  is  a  linen  bag  frequently  laundered  to  hold  the  operators' 
telephone  set  while  she  is  off  duty.  This  telephone  set  is  never  used  by 
any  person  other  than  the  one  to  whom  it  is  first  assigned  and  is  taken 
apart,  cleaned  and  fumigated  once  each  week.  The  hours  of  the  oper- 
ators are  so  arranged  that  rest  periods  are  provided  at  regular  intervals 
and  a  room  has  been  set  aside  in  each  exchange  where  complete  relaxa- 
tion can  be  enjoyed — couches,  easy  chairs,  subdued  lighting  effects,  mag- 
azines and  papers  make  the  rooms  nearly  perfect  for  the  purpose. 

A  matron  is  placed  in  charge  of  each  rest  room  and  has  at  hand 
a  complete  locker  of  remedies  for  simple  accidents  or  illness.  A  pro- 
fessional nurse  is  regularly  employed  and  in  case  of  any  serious  illness 
she  and  a  physician  are  immediately  called  and  after  treatment  the 
employee  is  sent  home  at  the  company's  expense  in  a  cab. 

Vacations  of  one  week  with  pay  are  allowed  those  young  women 
who  have  been  with  the  company  for  a  period  of  one  year;  those  hav- 
ing worked  only  a  fraction  of  a  year  are  allowed  one-half  day  for  every 
month  of  service.  Longer  vacations  may  be  arranged  for  by  employees, 
but  the  company  does  not  pay  more  than  one  week's  salary  and  the 
balance  of  the  time  is  taken  at  their  own  expense. 

A  monthly  cash  prize  is  given  the  exchange  having  the  highest 
operating  percentage,  to  be  spent  in  any  manner  the  employees  may 
elect. 

In  each  exchange  the  company  maintains  a  cafe  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  operators.  A  different  menu  is  furnished  each  day,  the 
charge  only  covering  the  exact  cost  of  the  food.  The  following  card 
for  Friday,  July  25th,  1913,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  service  given: 


Salmon  salad  sandwich  $0.03 

Cream  cheese  sandwich  03 

Ham  sandwich  03 

Macaroni  and  cheese  03 

Peas  03 

Cherry  pie   03 

Apple  pie   03 

Ice  cream   03 


Ice  tea  and  coffee  and  accessories  furnished  free. 

The  most  comprehensive  action  of  the  company  in  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  its  employees  was  the  inauguration  of  a  plan  for  em- 
ployees' pensions,  disability  benefitsi  and  insurance  which  became  ef- 
fective January  1  of  this  year.  This  plan  is  remarkably  liberal  in  its 
scope  and  is  a  step  ahead  of  any  other  work  along  this  line  in  Kansas 
City.  There  are  no  assessments  or  obligations  on  the  employee  except 
continuous,  loyal  service. 

The  vital  points  of  the  plan  are  as  follows: 
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PENSIONS. 

Retirement  on  pension  is  provided  for  employees  coming  under  the 
classes  listed  below.  Employees  coming  under  Class  A  may  be  retired 
on  pension  either  at  their  own  request  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
pany. Employees  coming  under  Classes  B  and  C  may  be  retired  on 
pension  upon  approval  of  President  or  Vice-President. 

Class  A. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  20  years  or  more 
and  who  have  reached  the  age  of  60  (females  55)  : 

One  per  cent  of  the  annual  average  pay  during  10  years  for  each 
year  of  service  will  be  the  annual  pension. 

Class  B. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  25  years  or  more 
and  who  have  reached  the  age  of  55  (females  50)  : 

One  per  cent  of  annual  average  pay  during  10  years  for  each  year 
of  service. 

Class  C. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  30  years  or 
more: 

One  per  cent  of  annual  average  pay  for  10  years  for  each  year  of 
service. 

No  pension  will  be  less  than  twenty  dollars  per  month. 

ACCIDENT  DISABILITY  BENEFITS. 

Full  pay  13  weeks;  half  pay  for  remainder  of  absence,  not  exceed- 
ing six  years  in  all. 

SICKNESS  DISABILITY  BENEFITS. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  10  years  or 
more: 

Full  pay  13  weeks;  half  pay  39  weeks,  after  first  seven  days'  ab- 
sence. 

For  employeeisi  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  5  years  or 
more,  but  less  than  10  years: 

Full  pay  13  weeks;  half  pay  13  weeks,  after  first  seven  days'  ab- 
sence. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  2  years  or 
more,  but  less  than  5  years  : 

Full  pay  4  weeks;  half  pay  9  weeks,  after  first  seven  days'  absence. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Payment  to  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as  follows: 
For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  10  years  or 
more: 

One  year's  pay,  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  5  years  or 
more,  but  less  than  10  years: 

Six  months'  pay,  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

For  employees  whose  death  is  caused  by  accident  occurring  in  and 
due  to  performance  of  work  for  the  company: 
Three  years'  pay,  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

This  plan  was  put  into  effect  after  the  attention  of  the  officials  of 
the  company  had  been  called  to  the  general  failure  of  the  average  em- 
ployee to  make  suitable  provision  for  old  age  or  illness.  Since  its  in- 
reption  to  August  1,  1913.  a  period  of  seven  months,  $4,144.41  has  been  dis- 
bursed among  Kansas  City  employees  by  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  fund. 
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The  efforts  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company  along 
the  lines  of  welfare  work  among  employees  have  not  been  of  mushroom 
growth  stimulated  by  the  interest  the  public  is  taking  in  this  subject 
during  the  past  few  years,  but  are  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  plan  in- 
curred with  the  formation  of  the  industry  in  1879. 

D 

Emery-Bird -Thayer  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Gentlemen: — 

We  are  very  glad  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  July  14th. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  emplo\'ee  is  of  first  importance. 
Therefore  we  maintain  a  perfectly  equipped  hospital  in  charge  of  a  graduate 
nurse.  All  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  modern  hospitals  are  carried 
out  here. 

In  connection  we  employ  a  leading  physician  who  visits  our  hos- 
pital twice  each  day  and  can  be  called  at  any  time,  if  needed.  He  at- 
tends to  all  cases  of  sickness  and  prescribes  for  them — all  medicines 
being  furnished  free  of  charge. 

The  hospital  is  composed  of  two  large,  well  ventilated  rooms,  with 
beds.  All  furniture  is  sanitary  and  done  in  white  enamel.  We  consider 
this  hospital  the  equal  in  appointment  of  any  in  the  city  and  it  disposes 
of  thousands  of  cases  each  year. 

We  also  mention  the  services  of  our  nurse  and  doctor  are  offered 
gratis  to  any  employee  who  might  become  ill  at  home. 

Our  Lunch  Room  for  the  employees  is  a  spacious  room  in  which 
the  employees  are  offered  well  cooked,  wholesome  food  at  cost — we 
maintain  the  expense  of  the  help.  In  connection  with  this  we  have  an 
employees'  Rest  Room  provided  with  comfortable  chairs  and  rockers  and 
lounges  and  a  piano. 

As  to  vacations,  we  do  not  have  any  general  rules,  but  to  those 
who  have  been  in  our  employ  a  certain  length  of  time  we  give  two 
weeks  with  full  pay.  Xo  girl  or  woman  is  docked  for  the  time  lost 
while  sick,  if  conditions  warrant. 

Another  feature  are  the  two  clubs  we  maintain  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
(one  for  girls  and  another  for  women).  Every  assistance  is  given  them 
in  furthering  of  their  interests,  uniforms  are  furnished  and  the  expenses 
of  one  delegate  to  the  National  Conference  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are 
borne  by  the  store. 

We  strive  to  give  every  woman  a  chance  to  better  her  income.  They 
are  put  through  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  salesmanship  and 
merchandise. 

Regarding  the  Benefit  Association.  It  never  has  been  necesisary  to 
have  one  in  this  store  as  we  always  bear  all  expenses  wThich  such  an 
organization  would  cover,  all  without  cost  to  the  beneficiary. 

Yours  very  trulv. 

(Signed)  C.  C.  PETERS. 

E 

John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Dear  Sir: — 

We  have  a  hospital  room  connected  with  our  store,  where  employees 
go.  or  are  taken  when  needing  medical  aid.  Doctors'  and  nurses'  ser- 
vices are  paid  for  entirely  by  the  firm,  and  employees  are  sent  home 
when  necessary,  by  taxicabs  or  carriage,  at  the  firm's  expense.  We  treat 
on  an  average  of  ten  or  a  dozen  a  day,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less 
than  this  number.  We  have  a  rest  room  where  female  employees  may 
lie  down,  and  this  is  much  used  every  day. 

We  furnish  tea  and  coffee  to  all  employees  at  noon  without  cost  to 
them. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  employees  who  have  been  in  our  employ 
one  year  are  given  one  week's  vacation  at  the  firm's  expense.  Bonuses 
are  given  at  Christmas  time  for  length  of  service  and  ability. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  TAYLOR. 

F 

Burnham-Munger-Root  Dry  Goods  Company. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Your  letter  in  regard  to  welfare  work  received,  and  in  reply  will 
say  that  we  have  during  seven  or  eight  years  kept  up  what  we  call  a 
Women's  Penny  Benefit  Fund  in  the  factory,  which  has  been  used  for 
the  assistance  of  unfortunate  employees  or  in  case  of  sickness  where 
help  was  needed. 

We  believe  that  this  has  been  a  great  help  to  a  number  of  employees  in 
times  past,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  a  fund  maintained  in  a  way  that  this 
one  is,  draws  out  from  employees  conditions  that  we  are  always  glad  to 
know  of  and  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  render  assistance  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  needed;  think  it  much  better  than  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion by  the  firm  at  different  times,  because  an  employee  often  does  not 
feel  like  calling  on  us  for  assistance,  and  very  often  you  would  not  hear  of 
cases  of  this  kind  were  it  not  for  this  fund. 

This  fund  is  made  up  from  the  odd  amounts  from  the  operators' 
checks.  The  work  in  our  factory  is  piece  work  and  the  amounts  that  the 
girls  make  will  usually  consist  of  a  few  cents  over  an  even  amount,  and 
this  is  what  is  usually  contributed  by  them;  of  course  oftentimes  opera- 
tors put  in  more  than  this,  but  the  idea  is  not  to  call  on  them  for  any- 
thing they  cannot  readily  spare.  This  fund  is  also  contributed  to  by 
the  directors  of  the  Burnham-Munger-Root  D.  G.  Co.,  and  added  to 
each  month  by  the  firm,  keeping  a  sufficient  amount  on  hand  to  meet 
emergency  cases.  During  the  summer  we  find  very  few  calls  for  assist- 
ance, but  during  the  winter  it  is  different. 

We  have,  of  course,  some  employees — no  matter  how  long  they 
work — who  would  never  reach  a  degree  of  proficiency  to  make  above  a 
certain  amount,  and  at  some  time  these  employees  are  in  need  of  a  little 
assistance.  During  the  past  two  years,  I  don't  believe  we  have  had  as 
many  calls  for  assistance  as  we  had  previous,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  operators  are  able  to  make  a  little  more  money  on  the  character  of 
goods  we  manufacture  now  than  they  could  in  former  times  when  we 
made  cheaper  merchandise. 

At  one  time  we  maintained  a  bed  in  one  of  the  hospitals  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  we  found  that  this  did  not  work  out  exactly  satis- 
factorily, and  we  have  discontinued  it,  taking  up  each  case  in  its  own 
peculiar  way  and  working  it  out  through  the  satisfaction — if  possible — 
of  the  recipient.  Our  experience  with  the  hospital  feature  was  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  employee  to  be  benefited  preferred  some  other 
hospital  which  they  were  more  familiar  with,  or  could  be  best  attended 
to. 

Any  other  information  we  can  give  you,  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
so,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  talk  it  over  at  any  time.  If  you  know  of 
any  idea  in  this  direction,  or  if  you  have  worked  out  a  plan,  after  your 
investigation,  that  seems  to  you  to  meet  requirements,  would  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  have  you  submit  it  to  us.  We  are  always  looking  for 
something  in  this  direction  that  will  work  out  satisfactorily. 

(Signed)  W.  V.  EATON,  Factory  Mgr. 
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G 

National  Biscuit  Company. 

Dear  Sir: — 

We  are  in  receipt,  this  morning,  of  your  favor  of  the  14th  inst.  in 
which  you  desire  certain  information  relative  to  welfare  work  we  are 
doing  in  our  factory. 

In  reply  will  state,  that  in  a  sense  we  are  not  doing  practically  any 
of  this  work,  with  the  exception  that  we  are  looking  after  the  health  and 
morals  of  our  employees. 

To  keep  the  help  off  the  street  at  noons  and  provide  for  wholesome 
meals,  we  operate  a  dining  room  for  which  there  is  a  minimum  charge. 
We  have  nothing  but  the  best  we  can  purchase  at  a  very  small  cost  to 
the  employees.    They  have  tables  and  chairs,  and  a  cool  place  to  eat. 

We  also  have  provided  a  room  where  there  is  a  matron  in  charge, 
in  which  we  have  a  dispensary.  In  other  words,  where  we  have  medi- 
cines of  all  kinds  for  all  kinds  of  troubles. 

We  were  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  a  year  ago  with  our 
employees  buying  clothes  on  the  installment  plan.  The  writer  called 
them  together  one  noon,  showed  them  the  evils  of  buying  their  wearing 
apparel  in  this  manner,  and  made  arrangements  with  the  Southweist 
Boulevard  State  Bank  so  they  could  make  deposits  of  50c  up,  and  have  a 
checking  account.  This  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  our  employees. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  posing  as  doing  any  welfare  work — only 
looking  after  our  help  as  if  they  were  our  own  sisters  or  daughters. 

Any  further  information  you  may  desire,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  you. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  CRUIT,  Mgr. 
H 

Frankel,  Frank  &  Co. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  July  14th,  we  beg  to  report  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  insurance  scheme  on  mutual  benefit  association,  how- 
ever, would  thank  you  for  the  data  as  to  the  best  plan  of  organizing  a 
mutual  relief  society. 

Our  delay  in  having  something  of  this  kind  is  due  principally  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  employees  vary  to  such  a  great  extent.  We 
are  pleased  to  report  that  we  are  in  very  close  touch  with  all  of  our 
employees,  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  condition  and  home  life  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  they  are  all  satisfied  with  their 
condition  and  work. 

(Signed)  JULIUS  LYONS. 

I 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company. 

Dear  Sir: — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  14th,  we  wish  to  say  that  this  Com- 
pany has  not  followed  any  certain  plan  in  welfare  work.  We  have 
always  made  an  effort  to  provide  comfortable  and  sanitary  working 
quarters  for  the  employees  and  to  give  them  good  light  and  air.  and 
provide  commodious  dressing  rooms.  We  have  no  insurance  or  mutual 
benefit  association. 

The  Company  maintains  a  restaurant  where  the  employees  may  eat 
their  lunches  brought  from  home  or  obtain  cafeteria  service  at  reason- 
able prices.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  employees  avail  themself  of  this  privi- 
lege. 
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We  also  maintain  an  infirmary,  but  have  kept  no  statistics  as  to 
the  number  who  have  received  aid,  etc. 

We  trust  this  information  will  be  of  some  service  to  you. 

(Signed)    JAMES  McQUEENEY,  Treas. 
J 

Silver  Laundry  Co. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  we  are  not  doing  any  welfare 
work  among  our  employees,  beyond  making  the  working  conditions  in 
our  laundry  as  clean,  sanitary,  bright  and  airy  as  possible,  furnishing 
them  with  a  dining  room,  provided  with  clean  linens  in  the  coolest  and 
brightest  part  of  the  building. 

If  an  employee  is  taken  ill,  we  show  them  every  consideration  pos- 
sible. The  University  Hospital  is  directly  across  the  street  and  when 
necessary,  we  call  a  physician. 

We  do  not  follow  the  employee  into  their  homes.  We  have  tried 
to  do  a  number  of  things  for  their  benefit,  which  has  been  resented  on 
the  grounds  that  an  attempted  abridgment  of  their  personal  rights  was 
being  made. 

*********** 

(Signed)  F.  W.  PORTER.  Vice-Pres. 

2.    Welfare  Work  Done  by  the  Factory  Inspection 
Department. 

Soon  after  the  department  was  organized  there  was  recognized 
the  need  of  some  supervision  of  the  "Help  Wanted"  advertisements 
appearing  in  the  daily  papers.  This  method  is  usually  taken  by 
legitimate  employers  wishing  additional  employment,  and  for  that 
very  reason  was  an  easy  way  for  the  vicious  and  depraved  to  come 
in  contact  with  girls  who  were  out  of  employment,  and  who  were 
often  discouraged  and  despondent. 

After  a  few  investigations  of  advertisements  which  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  investigators,  and  one  of  which  resulted  in  a 
heavy  fine  to  the  advertiser,  a  system  of  investigations  along  this 
line  was  installed.  The  co-operation  of  the  leading  newspapers  has 
been  invaluable  aid  in  this  work.  One  paper  has  made  a  rule  that 
no  "Female  Help  Wanted"  advertisement  will  be  accepted  unless 
the  name  and  address  of  the  advertiser  be  attached. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  was  that  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
Greek  *"coffee  house,"  who  advertised  for  waitresses.  A  woman 
investigator  answered  the  advertisement  and  found  the  restaurant 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  segregated  district.  It  was  merely  a  loafing 
place  for  idle  Greeks.  From  conditions  in  this  place,  a  further  in- 
vestigation was  planned.  Accompanied  by  two  plain  clothes  police- 
men, who  remained  outside,  the  investigator  called  at  seven  coffee 
houses  and  applied  for  work  as  a  waitress.    In  five  of  these  the  in- 

*A  coffee  house  i|Si  a  drinking  place,  where  presumably  only  soft 
drinks  are  obtainable.  It  is  a  gathering  place  for  idle  men,  patronized 
entirely  by  Greeks,  where  they  play  cards  or  pool. 
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vestigator  was  employed,  being  told  to  report  for  the  work  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Although  it  was  easy  enough  to  obtain  employment  in 
these  places,  it  was  a  significant  fact  that  in  only  one  was  there 
any  woman  employed.  This  woman  approached  the  investigator  and 
offered  to  assist  her  in  getting  employment.  She  then  asked  the  in- 
vestigator where  she  lived,  and  on  being  given  an  address  in  a  resi- 
dence district,  said:  "Why  don't  you  move  down  close  to  your 
work,"  and  wrote  out  on  her  own  visiting  card  the  addresses  of  two 
houses  where  she  said  "board  could  be  had  at  very  low  rates."  Sub- 
sequent investigation  proved  one  of  these  houses  was  a  bawdy  house 
and  the  other  a  notorious  "call  house." 

The  following  morning  the  investigator  returned  to  one  of  these 
coffee  houses  and  went  to  work  as  a  waitress.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  such  that  she  signaled  to  the  plain 
clothes  men  outside  and  the  proprietor  was  arrested.  The  follow- 
ing morning  in  police  court  he  was  fined  $100,  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  testimony,  the  municipal  judge  ordered  that  no  woman  of 
other  than  Greek  nationality  should  be  employed  in  such  places. 
The  proprietor  in  the  case  given  above,  not  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
position of  his  case  in  the  lower  court,  appealed  to  the  higher  court, 
where  his  fine  was  doubled. 

In  another  instance,  an  innocent  enough  looking  advertisement 
read : 

"WANTED — A  housekeeper  for  bachelor  apartments.   Apply  after 
6  p.  m." 

Two  women  investigators  answered  the  advertisement  and  were 
met  by  a  young  man  of  about  27  years.  In  answer  to  their  applica- 
tion for  the  position,  he  suggested  that  they  go  with  him  to  look  at 
his  apartment.  He  took  them  to  a  room  on  the  third  floor  of  an  old 
building  in  a  questionable  neighborhood,  where  it  was  found  that 
his  "apartment"  consisted  of  one  room,  and  that  his  proposition 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  invitation  to  enter  an  immoral  life. 
He  even  expected  the  girl  who  became  his  "housekeeper"  to  sup- 
port him  during  the  winter  months  when  work  in  his  trade — that 
of  electrician — was  slack.  He  was  arrested  and  fined  $100  in  police 
court,  but  at  the  instigation  of  a  lawyer  who  solicited  his  case,  he 
appealed  to  the  higher  court,  where  his  fine  was  raised  to  $200.  It 
was  found  that  he  was  not  only  a  degenerate,  but  that  he  was  a 
sufferer  from  a  venereal  disease,  but  he  boldly  used  the  "Help 
Wanted"  columns  of  the  daily  papers  to  further  his  designs. 

In  imposing  the  $200  fine,  Judge  Latshaw  of  the  Criminal  Court, 
said:  "It  is  bad  enough  when  a  woman  enters  an  immoral  life 
under  any  circumstance,  but  it  is  doubly  damnable  when  a  woman 
is  honestly  seeking  work  to  lay  a  snare  for  her  feet,  to  offer  her  a 
living  just  at  a  time  when  she  is  discouraged  and  hopeless  and  doubt- 
less in  need.  The  women  of  Kansas  City  who  want  work  shall 
have  the  chance  to  seek  it  in  safety  and  shall  not  be  laid  liable  to 
such  vultures  as  you." 
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Another  phase  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case : 

The  manager  of  a  large  department  store  complained  that  a  so- 
called  physician  was  distributing  literature  among  his  employees.  An 
investigator  reached  the  store  before  the  man  had  finished  and 
found  that  cards  and  leaflets  of  an  obscene  nature  were  being  given 
to  each  girl.  The  man  was  arrested  and  about  200  of  these  cards 
and  leaflets  were  given  as  evidence.  A  fine  of  $100  was  promptly 
given. 

We  have  secured  free  medical  attention  for  a  large  number  of 
girls  who  were  ill,  have  sent  others  to  dentists  or  oculists,  have  sent 
several  to  various  hospitals,  have  found  work,  replenished  ward- 
robes, found  better  positions,  secured  increases  in  wages,  and  in 
various  ways  attempted  to  better  the  condition  of  the  girl  who  finds 
herself  dependent  upon  her  own  resources.  One  girl  was  found  who 
had  got  in  debt  for  her  board,  and  who  was  in  the  clutches  of  the 
pawnbroker  as  a  result.  She  was  assisted  in  paying  the  exorbitant 
amounts  she  was  being  charged  as  interest,  and  was  soon  able  not 
only  to  meet  her  pressing  obligations,  but  to  repay  the  amount  she 
had  been  loaned. 

Two  young  girls  had  been  persuaded  to  rent  a  room  in  a  board- 
ing house  where  no  restrictions  were  made  as  to  their  coming  and 
going.  They  were  allowed  to  receive  men  callers  in  their  room  at 
pleasure  and,  in  fact,  allowed  to  do  much  as  they  pleased.  As  they 
were  both  under  19  years  of  age,  this  was  a  particularly  danger- 
ous arrangement.  An  investigator  visited  them  and  found  that  both 
had  left  good  homes  in  the  city  for,  as  they  expressed  it,  "the  inde- 
pendence of  boarding-house  life."  The  girls,  young  and  impres- 
sionable, were  persuaded  to  return  home,  and  were  almost  ready  to 
leave  the  room  when  the  landlady  entered,  and  not  knowing  the 
identity  of  the  investigator,  told  the  girls  they  could  not  leave; 
that  they  had  promised  to  keep  the  room  indefinitely  when  they 
rented  it,  and  that  they  must  stay  for  at  least  a  period  of  three 
months.  She  admitted  to  the  investigator  that  the  girls  had  paid 
their  rent  in  advance,  and  that  she  was  receiving  practically  a 
week's  rent  after  the  girls  would  vacate  the  room.  In  her  efforts 
to  detain  the  young  girls  she  telephoned  her  attorney,  who  advised 
her  to  not  attempt  to  keep  the  girls  from  returning  home.  A  few 
days  later  it  developed  that  a  man  who  distributed  the  towel  supply 
in  the  office  where  the  girls  were  employed  had  persuaded  them  to 
go  to  his  house,  had  paid  $5.00  in  advance  for  the  room  that  had 
been  renting  for  $3.50  a  week,  and  the  landlady  had  vacated  the 
room  for  the  convenience  of  the  girls.  No  sooner  were  they  estab- 
lished in  the  house  than  the  laundryman  demanded  the  money  he 
had  advanced  for  the  room,  saying  he  must  have  it  by  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

The  girls  were  sent  home  and  the  landlady  and  laundryman 
placed  under  surveillance,  after  being  warned  that  any  attempt  on 
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the  part  of  either  to  communicate  with  either  of  the  girls  would 
mean  arrest. 

Several  children  have  been  assisted  to  remain  in  school  after 
they  were  fourteen  years  of  age  and  when  their  parents  could  not 
afford  to  help  them. 

An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  help  those  who  are  waging 
the  great  battle  of  "making  a  living,"  no  matter  what  their  partic- 
ular stress  may  be,  and  always  with  the  idea  of  not  only  remedying 
the  immediate  trouble,  but  to  build  for  the  future  on  a  better,  safer 
plane. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  100  INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENTS  IN  KANSAS  CITY. 

(By  W.  I.  Potter,  City  Factory  Inspector.) 
INTRODUCTORY. 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  investigation  of  the  first  100 
of  the  106  industrial  accidents  reported  to  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  during  the  year  1912,  as  required  by 
Sec.  5  of  Ordinance  No.  10561,  creating  a  city  department  of 
Factory  Inspection  and  Labor  Statistics  under  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.  These  accidents  are  investigated  by  the  Fac- 
tory Inspection  Department  and,  if  possible,  safety  precautions 
are  required  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  similar 
accidents. 

It  was  desired  in  making  this  investigation  to  show  to  what 
extent  industrial  accidents  are  a  factor  in  creating  poverty  and 
dependency  among  the  industrial  workers  of  Kansas  City.  The 
statistics  submitted  in  this  report  show  that  54%  of  the  acci- 
dents investigated  were  preventable,  24%  being  due  to  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  injured  or  his  fellow-workmen,  and  30% 
being  due  to  the  employers  failing  to  provide  proper  safeguards, 
or  in  providing  defective  machinery,  equipment  and  arrange- 
ments or  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  in  the  employment  of 
children.  It  is  the  duty  of  employer  and  employee  to  see  that 
those  accidents  that  are  preventable  are  prevented,  for  no 
amount  of  money  is  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  life 
or  limb.  Since  a  large  portion  of  industrial  accidents  are  not 
preventable,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  the  injured 
workman  and  his  dependents  are  not  compelled  to  bear,  alone, 
the  inevitable  risks  of  industry.  The  wear  and  tear  on  the 
human  element  in  industry  as  well  as  the  wear  and  tear  on 
plant  equipment  should  be  borne  by  the  industry,  and  the  in- 
dustry should  enter  this  item  in  the  cost  of  production.  This 
is  the  theory  on  which  the  principal  European  countries  have 
proceeded  in  establishing  state  insurance  and  mutual  insurance 
schemes  for  the  relief  of  their  injured  workmen.  It  is  also 
the  theory  upon  which  17  American  states  and  the  central  gov- 
ernment have  enacted  compensation  laws.  A  Commission  has 
been  appointed  in  Missouri  to  investigate  the  subject  of  work- 
men's compensation  and  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mission have  now  been  submitted  to  the  Missouri  General  As- 
sembly. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Missouri  will  be  as 
solicitious  of  the  welfare  of  its  industrial  population  as  the 
principal  European  countries  and  the  most  progressive  Ameri- 
can states. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

Compensation  Received  under  Our  Common  Law  Rules  of 
Employers'  Liability. 

At  the  present  time  in  Missouri,  the  employer  cannot  be 
held  liable  for  injuries  occurring-  to  his  employees  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  was  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  person,  or  that  it  was  the  fault  of  a  fellow  workman,  or 
that  the  injured  person  voluntarily  assumed  the  risk.  This  prac- 
tically excludes  the  employer  from  liability  except  in  cases  where 
he  can  be  found  at  fault.  That  these  rules  of  liability  operate 
unjustly  upon  the  workman  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  laid  down  long  before  our  present  era  of  com- 
plex methods  of  production  and  distribution.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  of  100  industrial  accidents  in  Kansas  City  show 
that  any  equitable  scheme  of  compensation  must  leave  out  of 
consideration  altogether  the  question  of  fault.  Of  the  100  acci- 
dents investigated  20%  were  found  to  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
injured  persoii ;  4%  were  due  to  the  fault  of  fellow  workmen; 
41%  could  be  blamed  on  neither  employer  nor  injured  but  were 
due  to  the  risks  of  the  industry ;  30%  were  due  to  the  failure 
of  employer  to  provide  proper  safeguards,  or  in  providing  de- 
fective machinery,  equipment  and  arrangements  or  his  failure 
to  comply  with  the  law  in  the  employment  of  children;  5% 
were  due  to  other  causes.  These  figures  show  that  80%  of  the 
accidents  were  due  to  no  fault  of  the  injured  person  and  70% 
were  due  to  no  fault  of  the  employer.  If  only  those  persons 
are  compensated  that  are  injured  because  of  the  negligence  of 
the  employer,  practically  70%  will  go  without  compensation, 
and  since  approximately  80%  of  the  accidents  occur  through  no 
fault  of  the  injured  person  it  is  unjust  that  he  be  deprived  of 
compensation  simply  because  no  negligence  could  be  imputed  to 
the  employer. 

The  burden  that  is  thrown  upon  the  injured  person  and  his 
dependents  under  our  present  employers'  liability  law  may  be 
determined  by  an  analysis  of  Table  I. 
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Industrial  Accidents  a  Factor  in  Creating  Poverty  and 
Dependency. 

TABLE  I. 

Showing  Action  Taken  by  Injured ;  Wages  Paid ;  by  Whom  Drug, 
Doctor  and  Hospital  Expenses  Paid ;  Number  Received 
Income  from  Insurance;  by  Whom  Funeral 
Expenses  Paid,  and  Number  Received 
Compensation. 


Wages  Paid 
While  Unable 
to  Work. 

Drug-,  Doctor  or 
Hospital  Expenses 
Paid  by 

Number  Received 
Income  Prom 
Insurance 

Fatal 

Cases 

Funeral  Expenses 
Paid  by 

Number  Received 
Compensation 

o 
M 
as 

Suit  Pending 

Compromised 

Settled  by  Suit 

No  Action  Yet  T 

Case  Dropped 

< 

Part 

None  I 

Employer 

Injured  and 
Relatives 

Charity  or 
City  Hospital 

Life 

a 
5 

"5 

« 

< 

Fraternal 

Employer 

Relatives 

Totals  

23 

44 

1 

14 

18 

11 

13 

61 

41 

39 

10 

5 

3 

13 

15 

2 

13 

33 

Of  the  85  non-fatal  accidents,  61  were  paid  no  part  of  their 
wage  while  unable  to  work,  their  average  length  of  disability 
being  9l/2  weeks.  In  39  cases  the  drug,  doctor  and  hospital 
expenses  were  borne  by  the  injured  and  in  10  cases  these  ex- 
penses were  borne  by  charity  or  at  the  City  Hospital.  In  41 
cases  these  expenses  were  borne  by  the  employer.  Of  the  85 
non-fatal  accidents,  3  received  income  from  accident  insurance 
and  10  received  benefits  from  fraternal  societies.  Of  the  15 
fatal  accidents  8  have  suits  pending  for  compensation,  4  were 
settled  by  compromise  and  in  3  cases  no  action  has  been  taken. 
An  investigation  of  the  61  injured  persons  who  received  no 
wages  during  disability  showed  that  30  of  them  were  the  sole 
support  of  73  persons  as  follows:  36  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  22  wives,  6  mothers,  5  fathers,  1  sister  and  3  children  over 
16  years  of  age.     Only  7  of  these  30  received  any  income 
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from  insurance  or  fraternal  societies  and  only  4  of  these  received 
benefits  equal  to  50%  of  their  earnings,  the  benefits  of  the  other 
three  were  insignificant.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  above  30  paid  all 
drug,  doctor  and  hospital  expenses,  and  4  paid  part  of  these 
expenses. 

Twenty-two  of  the  61  injured  persons  who  were  paid  no 
part  of  their  wages  while  disabled,  were  the  partial  support  of 
52  persons.  Nine  of  the  61  had  no  one  dependent  on  their 
earnings. 

Investigation  of  the  15  persons  killed  in  industrial  accidents 
showed  that  20  children  under  16  years  of  age,  10  widows,  3 
fathers,  2  mothers  and  1  child  over  16  years  were  deprived 
of  their  sole  support.  Four  of  these  fatal  accidents  were  com- 
promised for  $2,000.00,  $150.00  and  $125.00  and  $750.00  respect- 
ively. In  one,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  and  in  10  cases 
suits  are  pending.  While  these  cases  are  waiting  to  be  settled 
in  court,  7  widows,  15  children  under  16  years  of  age,  1  father 
and  1  mother  are  deprived  of  their  sole  support. 
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PLATE  I. 


A  Structural  Iron- Worker's  Family. 

The  above  picture  illustrates  theeffect  of  industrial  fatalities  upon  the 
home.  The  husband,  a  structural  ironworker,  slipped  from  a  steel  beam 
and  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  killed.  His  mother,  wife  and  4  children, 
the  oldest  7  years  of  age,  were  left  without  support.  They  received  no 
income  from  insurance  of  any  kind.  The  company  offered  to  settle  with 
her  for  $750.00  which  she  refused.  Under  the  compensation  laws  as  en- 
acted in  16  states  she  would  be  entitled  to  an  indemnity  of  from  $3000.00 
to  $5000.00.  Her  total  income  since  the  death  of  her  husband  10  months 
ago  was  $100.00  advanced  by  her  attorney  and  $8.00  a  week  paid  in  board 
by  her  brother.  She  does  not  expect  her  brother  to  stay  with  her  much 
longer.  She  has  applied  for  a  Widow's  Pension,  but  so  far  has  not  received 
it. 
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PLATE  II. 


The  widow  and  her  two  children,  3  and  5  years  of  age,  shown  in 
Plate  II,  were  supported  entirely  by  her  father,  she  having  divorced  her 
husband  sometime  before  her  father's  death.  The  father  was  accidentally 
killed  when  a  chain  used  for  hoisting  boilers  broke  and  dropped  the 
boiler  on  him.  Since  the  death  of  the  father,  his  daughter  is  required  to 
take  in  sewing  and  also  works  out  at  anything  she  can  get  to  support  her- 
self and  children.    So  far  she  has  received  no  compensation. 
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To  show  that  the  above  illustrations  cited  are  not  isolated 
cases,  but  reflect  pretty  accurately  the  effect  of  industrial 
fatalities  upon  the  home,  Table  II  is  submitted. 

TABLE  II. 
15  Industrial  Fatalities. 


Cause  of  Death. 


Collapse  of  building. . . 
Collapse  of  building... 
Collapse  of  building-... 
Fell  from  steel  beam.. 

Premature  blast   

Boiler  fell  on  him  

.Collapse  of  building... 
Caught  on  line  shaft.. 
Caught  between  cars . . 

Cement   sack  fell  on 
him.  .  

Extractor  exploded... 

Fell   down  elevator 
shaft  

Caught  on  setscrew  on 
line  shaft   

Electric  shock  

Struck  by  engine  


Number  of  Depen- 
dents. 


Invalid  widow  and  14 
year  old  son  

Mother    and  invalid 
father  

Two   partially  depen- 
dent  

Widow,  mother  4  small 
children  

Widow,  4  small  chil- 
dren  

Daughter,  2  small  chil- 
dren  

Widow,  3  small  chil- 
dren  

Widow,  15  year  old 
daughter  

Widow,  3  small  chil- 
dren  

Widow,  small  child... 
Widow,  small  child... 

Three  partially  depen- 
dent  

Father,  mother  partial- 
ly dependent   

70  year  old  father  

Widow  and  daughter. . 


Income 
from 
Insurance. 


$590.00 

$1,000.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

$203.00 

$280.00 

$1,500.00 

None 
$1,500.00 

None 


None 
None 
$14,000.00 


Compen- 
sation. 


Suit  pending 

Suit  pending 

Suit  pending 

Suit  pending 

$125.00 

No  action 
taken 
Suit  pending 

$150.00 

No  action 
taken 
Suit  pending 
Suit  pending 

Suit  pending 


$750.00 
Unknown 

$2,000.00 


It  is  shown  that  as  a  result  of  the  15  industrial  fatalities,  35 
persons  were  deprived  of  their  sole  support  and  7  deprived  of 
their  partial  support.  Not  one  of  the  4  that  received  compen- 
sation got  anywhere  near  the  amounts  allowed  in  states  having 
compensation  laws. 

Under  our  present  liability  law,  where  a  compromise  is  ef- 
fected between  the  employer  or  casualty  company  and  the  in- 
jured person  or  his  dependents,  the  injured  or  his  dependents 
usually  come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  bargain.  An  injured 
man  with  a  family  to  support  or  a  widow  with  a  number  of 
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small  children  to  take  care  of  is  at  a  complete  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  wealthy  employers  and  casualty  companies  who 
have  at  their  command  the  ablest  lawyers.  Most  employers  in 
Kansas  City  are  insured  against  accident  losses  by  the  liability 
insurance  companies.  When  an  accident  occurs,  the  insurance 
companies'  representative  attempts  to  effect  a  settlement  imme- 
diately. It  is  up  to  the  representative  to  keep  down  the  acci- 
dent loss  as  much  as  possible.  The  immediate  need  of  the  in- 
jured man  or  his  dependents  is  the  point  of  advantage  the  in- 
surance company  or  employer  has  over  the  injured.  The  injured 
man  or  his  dependents  have  two  courses  to  pursue.  First,  to  ac- 
cept what  the  employer  or  insurance  company  considers  a  just 
settlement,  in  which  case  their  immediate  needs  may  be  satis- 
fied and  the  injured  may  get  back  his  job  on  his  recovery. 
Second,  to  file  suit  for  damages  and  take  the  chances  of  winning 
against  corporation  lawyers  with  all  the  defenses  our  present 
employers'  liability  laws  give  the  employer.  If  he  pursue  the 
latter  course,  he  must  pay  all  the  medical  expenses  incident  to 
the  injury  and  go  in  debt  or  be  dependent  upon  relatives  or 
charity  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Where  the  injured  refuses  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  em- 
ployer and  wins  out  in  a  suit  for  damages,  his  attorney  gets  a 
good  portion  of  the  compensation  awarded  by  the  court,  usually 
40%.  And  where  his  attorney  settles  the  case  with  the  employer 
or  insurance  company  before  it  gets  into  court,  the  attorney 
also  gets  his  portion  of  the  amount  awarded. 

In  fairness  to  some  employers  of  Kansas  City,  it  should  be 
said  that  they  deal  liberally  with  their  injured  workmen.  But 
that  the  injured  and  his  dependents  do  not  always  fare  well  is 
shown  by  the  present  investigation.  Although  the  amounts  of 
compensation  provided  for  in  most  Compensation  Acts  are  not 
as  high  as  those  sometimes  awarded  by  the  court  under  our 
present  law,  30%  of  those  who  received  any  compensation  at  all 
as  a  result  of  a  compromise  received  less  than  the  amounts  al- 
lowed by  most  of  our  Compensation  Laws. 
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PLATE  III. 


A  Victim  of  Industry. 


One  of  the  Many  Cripples  Seen  on  the  Streets  of  Kansas  City. 


The  man  shown  in  Plate  III  was  injured  while  working  on  an  extra 
gang  for  a  railroad.  In  cutting  down  a  bank,  t^e  dirt  gave  way  and  he 
fell  twenty-five  feet,  injuring  his  shoulder,  back  and  right  leg.  He  has  a 
dislocated  hip  and  crooked  right  leg.  He  spent  nine  weeks  at  the  railroad 
hospital  and  three  weeks  at  Kansas  City  General  Hospital.  He  was  paid 
no  wages  while  disabled.  Suit  is  pending  for  compensation.  He  is  being 
supported  by  the  Helping  Hand  Institute. 
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TABLE  III. 

Showing  Disposition  of  4  Fatal  and  17  Non-Fatal  Accidents 
Where  Compensation  was  Effected  by  Compromise 

Between  Employer  and  Injured. 


Nature  of  Injury 


Fatal  

Fatal  

Fatal  

Fatal  

Partial  Permanent 
Disability 

Crippled  hand   

Crippled  foot   

Crippled  leg  

Lost  four  fingers. . 

Defective  eyesight 
deaf  in  one  ear 
brain  affliction. . 

Lost  one  finger  

Loss  of  hand  

Lost  four  fingers. . 

Rupture  

Stiff  wrist   

Crippled  arm   

Lost  finger   

Lost  finger   

Stiff  finger  

Lost  large  toe  

Lost  finger   

Lost  finger   


X 

ft 

0 
O 


$2,000.00 
150.00 
750.00 
125.00 


800.00 
600.00 


O  v-l 
Hi  ft 


4y3  months 
8  months 


100.00 

10 

months 

1,000.00 

4 

months 

750.00 

3 

months 

None 

3 

months 

None 

8 

weeks 

900.00 

3 

months 

None 

6 

weeks 

137.00 

8 

weeks 

50.00 

5 

months 

150.00 

4 

weeks 

100.00 

3 

months 

300.00 

10 

weeks 

None 

6 

weeks 

220.0C 

2 

months 

None 

4 

weeks 

Drug,  doctor  and 
hospital  expenses 
paid  by 


$238.50 


455.00 


50.00 
37.50 


100.00 
100.00 


$108.00 

i  oo.bb 


37.50 
All 


240.00 
All 
All 
All 


40.00 

Aii" 


O 

5M 


IS 


All 


All 


$40.00 
12.00 
19.00 
15.00 


7.50 
30.00 
7.00 
8.00 


35.00 
19.50 
12.00 
9.00 
9.00 
30.00 
I  13.50 
6.00 
!  27.00 
I  12.00 
!  13.50 
6.00 
15.00 


f}  ft 


None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
$253.00 

96.00 
None 

35.00 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

37.00 
None 
36.00 


In  4  of  the  15  fatal  accidents  investigated,  the  matter  of 
compensation  was  settled  by  compromise.  The  value  of  a  life 
thus  agreed  upon  was  $750.00.  The  compensation  paid  for 
partial  permanent  disability,  ranging  from  the  loss  of  a  ringer 
to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot,  was  $327.00. 

The  Problem  Concisely  Stated. 

Of  the  100  industrial  accidents  investigated,  33  received 
compensation,  23  have  suits  pending  and  the  remaining  46  re- 
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ceived  no  compensation,  or  have  taken  no  action  in  the  matter. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  33  who  received  compensation  received  a 
smaller  amount  than  is  awarded  by  most  compensation  laws  in 
this  country. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  persons  as  follows :  10  widows, 
67  children  under  16  years  of  age,  8  children  over  16  years  of 
age,  32  wives,  7  mothers,  6  fathers  and  1  sister  were  wholly  de- 
pendent and  77  persons  were  partially  dependent  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  the  100  persons  killed  or  injured  in  industrial  accidents. 

The  15  persons  killed  were  the  sole  support  of  20  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  10  wives,  3  fathers,  2  mothers  and  1  child 
over  16  years.  In  4  of  the  15  fatal  cases  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation was  compromised,  the  average  price  paid  for  a  life 
being  $750.00. 

Of  the  85  non-fatal  accidents,  61  were  paid  no  part  of  their 
wages  while  disabled,  the  average  length  of  disability  being 
9]/2  weeks.  In  39  cases  the  drug,  doctor  and  hospital  expenses 
were  borne  by  the  injured,  in  10  cases  these  expenses  were 
borne  by  the  City  Hospital  or  charity.  Thirty  of  the  61  injured 
persons  who  were  paid  no  part  of  their  wages  while  disabled, 
were  the  sole  support  of  36  children  under  16  years,  22  wives,  6 
mothers,  5  fathers,  1  sister  and  3  children  over  16  years.  Twen- 
ty-two of  the  61  were  the  partial  support  of  52  persons. 

Some  Specific  Cases. 

M         F  ,  a  saleswoman,  tripped  and  fell  as  she  went  to 

go  down  the  stairway  of  a  large  mercantile  establishment.  As 
a  result  she  was  laid  up  in  bed  for  about  ten  months  with  an 
injury  to  her  left  limb,  which  will  be  permanently  weakened. 
Her  hospital  expenses  and  doctor  bills  totaled  $455.00,  all  of 
which  she  must  pay  herself.  Her  wages  were  about  $35.00  a 
month.  She  received  $100.00  compensation  as  the  result  of  a 
compromise.  No  one  was  dependent  upon  her  for  support. 
Figuring  the  $350.00  she  lost  in  wages  during  disability  and  the 
$455.00  paid  for  medical  attention,  she  was  loser  by  $705.00,  in 
addition  to  the  suffering  undergone. 

R.  C.  B  ,  a  bricklayer,  was  injured  in  the  collapse  of  a 

building.  He  had  one  ear  cut  off,  large  gash  in  face,  three  ribs 
broken  and  one  arm  broken,  necessitating  the  taking  out  of  part 
of  the  bone  which  will  render  the  arm  useless.  He  has  a  wife 
and  one-year-old  twin  babies  dependent  upon  him.  He  has  re- 
ceived none  of  his  wages  since  the  injury  and  suit  is  now  pend- 
ing for  compensation. 

A.  J.  J  ,  a  structural  iron  worker,  was  injured  when  a 

chain  on  a  derrick  broke  and  let  a  piece  of  timber  fall  against 
his  legs.  Both  legs  had  to  be  amputated,  one  above  the  knee  and 
one  below  the  knee.    He  was  the  only  support  of  his  mother, 
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he  has  reecived  nothing  from  employer  in  wages.  Suit  is  pend- 
ing for  compensation. 

PLATE  IV. 


Begging  for  a  Living  on  the  Streets. 

This  man  was  moulder's  helper  in  an  iron  foundry.  He  was  pouring 
off  metal  from  cupolo  to  put  in  moulds.  He  tripped  on  an  obstruction  on 
the  floor  and  fell  with  a  ladle  of  molten  iron.  The  molten  iron  spilled  on 
his  left  le-g  and  foot  which  caused  the  loss  of  the  foot  and  rendered  the 
left  side  of  his  body  useless.  He  was  injured  at  9  p.  m.,  after  he  had  been 
working-  for  fourteen  hours.  At  the  time  of  the  injury  his  mother  was 
dependent  on  his  earnings.  He  was  paid  none  of  his  wages  during  dis- 
ability and  received  no  compensation.  He  was  found  begging  for  a  living 
on  the  streets. 
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A.  B  ,  a  car  repairer,  fell  when  a  scaffold  gave  way,  and 

wrenched  his  ankle.  He  was  disabled  for  about  three  months. 
He  paid  all  doctor  and  drug  bills,  except  two  visits  to  the  Com- 
pany's physician.  He  was  paid  no  part  of  his  wages  while  dis- 
abled and  received  no  compensation.  He  was  the  only  support 
of  a  wife  and  three  small  children.  When  visited  they  were  in 
very  poor  circumstances. 

PLATE  V. 


One  of  the  Many  Cripples  Found  on  the  Streets  of  Kansas  City. 

Peddling  Trinkets  on  the  Streets  for  a  Living. 
This  man  was  a  painter.  In  taking  down  a  scaffold  a  plank  slipped, 
striking  his  right  leg  below  the  knee.  The  bruise  developed  into  a  white 
swelling  and  the  leg  had  to  be  amputated  above  the  knee.  He  received  none 
of  his  wages  during  disability  and  received  no  compensation.  May  become 
a  public  charge  at  any  time. 
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Remedies  Suggested. 

It  is  shown  by  this  investigation  that  the  burdens  of  indus- 
trial accidents  are  for  the  most  part  shifted  to  those  least  able 
to  bear  them.  That  is,  instead  of  the  industry  bearing  the  cost, 
it  is  shifted  to  the  injured  person  himself  or  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Modern  industry  requires  that  he  work  with  dangerous 
appliances  and  in  dangerous  places  and  if  he  is  injured  while 
thus  engaged  society  cannot  say  that  he  elected  to  assume  all 
the  risks  inherent  and  therefore  should  bear  along  the  injuries 
received.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  freely  elected  to  assume 
the  risks  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  in  order  to 
support  himself  and  family.  In  justice  to  our  industrial  popu- 
lation, it  should  be  so  arranged  that  those  killed  and  injured 
would  receive  adequate  compensation  and  not  be  compelled  to 
accept  charity.  Under  our  present  scheme,  when  the  workman 
is  injured  his  pay  usually  stops  just  at  the  time  his  expenses 
are  greatest  or  if  he  is  killed  his  widow  and  children  must  accept 
an  inadequate  sum  by  compromise  or  wait  indefinitely  for  com- 
pensation to  be  awarded  by  the  court,  or  in  many  cases,  receive 
nothing. 

A  just  plan  of  compensation  should  award  the  injured  his 
wages  or  a  sufficient  portion  of  them  to  maintain  the  injured 
and  his  dependents  during  disability.  Necessary  medical  ex- 
penses should  be  borne  by  the  industry  and  in  case  of  death  his 
dependents  should  receive  sufficient  compensation,  to  be  paid 
in  installments,  to  tide  his  dependents  over  the  actual  period  of 
dependency. 

CHAPTER  2. 
Child  Labor  and  Industrial  Accidents. 

Not  the  least  of  the  bad  effects  of  child  labor  is  the  danger 
to  life  and  limb.  Three  of  the  accidents  reported  occurred  to 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  who  were  employed  contrary  to 
the  state  law.  Twenty  of  the  accidents  reported  occurred  to 
boys  under  20.  Most  of  the  accidents  occurring  on  punch 
presses  and  stamping  presses  happened  to  boys  under  20  years 
of  age.  This  is  due  vary  largely  to  the  fact  that  boys  can 
operate  these  machines  and  their  labor  is  cheap.  To  safely 
operate  these  machines  the  operator  must  keep  his  mind  con- 
centrated on  his  work.  Young  boys  are  very  often  reckless  and 
find  it  hard  to  do  this ;  as  a  result,  such  failure  has  very  often 
resulted  seriously.  It  was  found  that  accidents  on  these 
machines  were  far  less  frequent  among  mature  men  operators. 
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The  Child  Labor  Laws  of  Missouri  forbid  the  employment 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age  on  dangerous  machinery.  The 
following  cuts  show  the  results  that  sometimes  follow  the  vio- 
lation of  these  laws. 


PLATE  VI. 


The  boy  shown  in  this  cut  was  employed  on  a  hair  picker  machine 
when  14  years  of  age.  Two  hours  and  a  half  after  he  went  to  work  his 
hand  was  caught  in  the  rolls,  taking  off  his  entire  forearm.  The  boy  had 
never  worked  on  any  kind  of  machinery  before  going  to  work  on  this 
machine.  No  warning  was  posted  calling  attention  to  the  danger  in  operat- 
ig  the  machine,  and  the  boy  says  he  was  not  warned  by  anyone  as  to  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  machine.  There  was  no  device  attached  to  the 
machine  with  which  to  stop  it  immediately. 
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PLATE  VII. 


The  boy  shown  in  the  above  cut  lost  both  index  fingers  while  operating 
a  crimping  machine.  He  was  15  years  of  age  and  was  earning  $6.00  a  week 
when  injured.  He  was  employed  in  violation  of  the  Child  Labor  laws  when 
injured,  as  these  laws  forbid  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age  on  dangerous  machinery.  The  employer  says  the  boy  represented 
himself  to  be  17  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  work  for  him. 
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Nature  of  Accidents,  Their  Cause  and  Prevention. 

TABLE  IV. 


Classification  of  the  100  Industrial  Accidents,  According  to 

Nature  of  Injury. 


Nature  of  Disability. 


Extent  of  Injury 


No. 


Total 


I.  Fatalities. 


II.   Permanent  Disability. 


III.   Partial  Permanent 
Disability  


Lost  both  legs.  .  . 
Lost  use  of  legs. . 
Paralysis  of  legs, 


Lost  both  index  fingers  

Lost  one  arm   

Stiff  Hand   

Crippled  and  disabled  limbs.. 

Lost  2  or  more  fingers  

Deaf  in  one  ear,  defective  eye- 
sight and  brain  affliction. 

Lost  one  finger  

Lost  large  toe  

Loss  of  hand  

Rupture  

Stiff  finger  

Stiff  wrist  

Two  stiff  fingers  

Punctured  lung  


IV.   Temporary  Disability. 


Fractures  

Bruises  

Outs  

Burns  and  scalds, 

Sprains  

Ulcer  of  eye  


V.  Total. 


15 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 


1 

9 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

13 
11 
5 
9 
5 
1 


100 


15 


38 


44 


100 


This  table  shows  that  56%  of  the  100  industrial  accidents  re- 
ported were  serious.  That  is,  56%  resulted  in  death,  in  per- 
manent disability  or  partial  permanent  disability.  Forty-four 
per  cent  causing  temporary  disability  were  less  serious  in  their 
nature,  the  average  length  of  disability  resulting  therefrom  be- 
ing 6l/2  weeks. 

Upon  investigation  of  the  85  non-fatal  accidents,  47  of  them 
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had  returned  to  work,  30%  with  a  decrease  in  weekly  wages. 
Ninety-one  of  the  100  persons  injured  were  men,  9  were  women, 
90  were  time  workers,  10  were  piece  workers.  Ninety  of  the 
100  injured  persons  were  in  their  regular  occupations  when  in- 
jured; 10  were  not  in  their  regular  occupations  when  injured. 

TABLE  V. 


Distribution  According  to  Age. 


Under  16 

16  to  20 

20  to  25 

25  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  60 

60  to  70 

70  &  over 

3 

17 

19 

14 

22 

14 

9 

2 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  greater  part  of  the  accidents 
happened  to  young  persons,  39%  happened  to  persons  under  25 
years  of  age  and  75%  occurring  to  persons  under  40. 

TABLE  VI. 

Classification  According  to  Weekly  Wages  of  the  100  Persons 
Injured  in  Industrial  Accidents. 


Under 
$5.00 

$5.00 
to 
8.00 

$  8.00 
to 

12.00 

$12.00 
to 

16.00 

$16.00 
to 

20.00 

$20.00 
to 

25.00 

$25.00 
to 

30.00 

$30.00 
to 

40.00 

$40.00 

& 
over 

Total 

2 

14 

20 

32 

7 

9 

5 

10 

1 

100 

This  table  shows  that  75%  of  the  killed  and  injured  received 
a  weekly  wage  of  less  than  $20.00  a  week.  Most  of  the  com- 
pensation laws  enacted  in  this  country  have  based  the  amount  of 
compensation  upon  the  wages  of  the  injured.  When  this  is 
done,  the  wages  received  by  those  injured  becomes  an  important 
consideration.  About  one-half  of  the  compensation  laws  so  far 
enacted  provide  that  the  injured  shall  be  paid,  during  a  fixed 
period  of  time,  50%  of  his  wages,  but  in  no  case  to  receive 
more  than  $10.00  a  week  or  less  than  $4.00  or  $5.00  a  week.  In 
case  of  death,  most  of  the  compensation  laws  provide  that  his 
dependants  shall  receive  50%  of  his  wages  for  300  weeks,  but 
in  no  case  to  receive  more  than  $10.00  a  week  or  less  than  $4.00 
or  $5.00  a  week. 
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According  to  these  terms  of  compensation,  the  above  table 
shows  that  75%  of  those  receiving  total,  partial  or  temporary 
disability,  would  receive  less  than  the  maximum  of  $10.00  a 
week.  In  case  of  death,  according  to  the  above  rates  of  com- 
pensation, his  dependents  would  receive  a  maximum  of  $3,000, 
but  according  to  the  wages  received  as  shown  in  the  above 
table,  75%  would  receive  less  than  the  maximum  of  $3,000. 
Also,  according  to  these  terms  of  compensation,  36%  would  re- 
ceive from  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  week,  during  disability  or  a  part  of 
the  period  of  disability;  and  in  36%  of  the  fatal  accidents  the  de- 
pendents would  receive  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  compensation.  In 
justice  to  the  large  number  of  workmen  employed  in  hazardous 
occupations  at  small  wages,  the  minimum  amount  payable  in 
case  of  disability  or  death  should  be  more  than  $4.00  or  $5.00  a 
week  without  shortening  the  period  during  which  such  payments 
shall  be  made. 


TABLE  VII. 


Distribution  of  100  Accidents  According  to  the  Industry  and  Day 
of  the  Week  They  Occurred. 


According  to  Industries. 


Industry. 


No. 


Mercantile  Establishments...  9 

Building  Operations    22 

Factories   58 


Laucrries  

Grading  

Electrical  work. 

Teaming  

Quarries  


Total. 


100 


According  to  Day  of  Week. 


Day  oi  Week. 


No. 


Monday.  .  . 
Tuesday.  .  . 
Wednesday 
Thursday.  . 
Friday.  .  . . 
Saturday.  . 
Sunday.  .  . 

Total.  .  . 


18 
17 
16 
14 

22 
10 

3 


100 


Accident  reports  were  secured  from  all  lines  of  industry 
employing  labor,  except  those  occurring  in  railway  transporta- 
tion. The  most  hazardous  lines  of  industry  in  Kansas  City  are 
railroading,  manufacturing  and  building  operations.  The  ac- 
cidents reported  by  the  above  industries  were  only  those  that 
resulted  in  death  or  incapacitated  the  injured  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks  or  longer.    The  above  table  cannot  be  taken  as  showing 
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the  exact  ratio  of  accidents  that  happen  in  the  various  indus- 
tries, for  in  some  industries  more  read}'  compliance  with  the 
law  requiring  the  reporting  of  accidents  was  secured.  The  table 
can  be  accepted  though  as  correctly  indicating  the  fact  that  far 
more  accidents  occur  in  manufaturing  establishments  and  in 
building  operations  than  in  any  other  line  of  industry  excepting 
railroading. 

No  particular  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  table  show- 
ing the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the  accidents  occurred.  Fri- 
day, however,  has  maintained  its  reputation  for  being  an  un- 
lucky day,  more  accidents  occurring  on  Friday  than  any  other 
day  of  the  week. 


TABLE  VIII. 

Showing  Classification  of  Accidents  According  to  Time  of  Day 

They  Occurred. 


A.  M. 


2  to  3 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

9  to  10 

10  to  11 

11  to  12 

1 

0 

5 

10 

4 

18 

8 

P.  M. 


12  to  1 

1  to  2 

2  to  3 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

5  to  6 

6  to  7 

10  to  11 

4 

6 

9 

5 

21 

6 

2 

1 

This  table  shows  that  during  the  last  two  hours  of  work  in 
the  forenoon,  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  and  during  the  last  two 
hours  of  work  in  the  afternoon,  from  4  to  6  o'clock,  53%  of  the 
accidents  occurred.  It  shows  that  the  100  accidents  were  dis- 
tributed over  a  period  of  14  hours,  but  that  53%  of  them  occurred 
during  4  of  the  14  hours ;  that  is,  the  2  hours  preceding  noon  and 
the  2  hours  preceding  quitting  time.  A  justifiable  inference  from 
these  figures  would  be  that  owing  to  fatigue  just  preceding  noon 
and  quitting  time,  and  the  haste  in  finishing  up  work,  the  work- 
men become  less  alert  to  the  dangers  incident  to  their  employ- 
ment. 
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Occupations  of  the  Killed  and  Injured ;  How  Accidents  Happened 
and  Branch  of  Work  When  Injured. 


TABLE  IX. 


TABLE  X. 


Occupations. 


Machine  operators  

Car  repairer  

Newsboy  

Laborers  

Structural  iron  workers 

Plasterer  

Electrical  workers  

Foreman  

Candy  maker  

Clerks  

Engineers  

Machinists  

Bricklayers  

Teamsters  

Oiler  

Switchman  

Printer  

Boiler  maker  

Carpenter  

Stone  setter  

Total  


No. 


34 
1 
1 

25 
8 
1 
7 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 


100 


How  Accidents  Happened.  No 


Cleaning  machinery  

Machinery  exploded  

Feeding  goods  in  machinery. . 

Falls  

Struck  by  machinery  

Falling  objects  

Playing  

Contact  with  electric  current. 

Piece  of  flying  metal  

Caught  in  machinery  

Falling  walls  

Premature  blast  

Caught  on  lineshaft  

Keg  slipped  off  pitch  nozzle. . 

Threw  oil  in  hot  furnace  

Lifting  and  suffered  sprain.. 
Pouring  gasoline  near  fire. . . 

Contact  with  live  wire  

Gas  explosion  

Scalded  by  escaping  steam. . . 


Total. 
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TABLE  XI. 


Branch  of  Work  when  Injured.  No. 


Clerking  

Working  at  building  trades  

Operating  machinery  

Common  labor  

Carton  creasing  

Repairing  boilers  

Teaming  

Adjusting  belt  to  pulley  

Oiling  machinery  

Adjusting  machinery  

Uncoupling  cars  

Printing  

Putting  hot  pitch  in  kegs  

Car  repairing  

Not  working  

Steam  fitting  

Unknown  

Electrical  work  

Handling  heavy  materials  

Trucking  

Overseeing  construction  work. 
Firing  furnace  


Total. 


2 
22 
34 
11 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
3 
1 
2 


100 


The  100  persons  killed  or  injured  in  industrial  accidents 
classified  by  occupations  shows  that  34  of  them  were  machine 
operators,  25  were  laborers,  8  were  structural  iron  workers  and 
7  were  electrical  workers.  Twenty-five  were  injured  in  pro- 
cesses requiring  the  operator  to  feed  the  goods  into  the 
machines ;  22  were  caused  by  falls  from  buildings,  scaffolds,  plat- 
forms, stairways,  etc.;  16  were  caused  by  falling  objects;  34  of 
the  100  accidents  occurred  to  persons  while  operating  machin- 
ery;  22  happened  to  those  working  at  the  building  trades  and  11 
occurred  to  persons  while  engaged  at  common  labor. 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  following  tables  that  more  accidents 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  punch  and  the  stamping  presses 
than  from  any  other  one  single  cause.  In  operating  these 
machines,  the  operator  must  place  the  material  on  the  die  with 
his  hands,  then  place  his  foot  on  the  treadle  causing  the  plunger 
to  come  down  and  cutting  or  stamping  the  goods  in  the  de- 
sired shape.  This  operation  of  continually  putting  in  the  goods 
with  the  hands  and  then  putting  the  foot  on  the  treadle  in  time 
becomes  automatic  and  if  the  operator  is  unable  to  keep  his 
mind  concentrated  on  the  work,  or  if  some  outside  influence 
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TABLE  XII. 

diverts  his  attention  for  an  instant,  he  is  likely,  and  frequently 
does,  put  his  foot  on  the  treadle  before  he  gets  his  hands  from 
beneath  the  plunger. 

Name  of  Machine,  Tool,  Apparatus  or  Arrangement  in  Connec- 
tion with  Which  Accident  Occurred. 


Name. 


Burned  by  pitch  

Circular  saw  

Fell  down  stairway  

Collapse  of  cement  walls  

Folder  machine  

Rotten  cornice  gave  way  

Handling  heavy  materials... 

Moulder  machine  

Felting  machine  

Stamping  and  punch  presses. 

Shaper  

Slipped  and  fell  

Cranking  automobile  

Feeding  press  

Horse  fell  on  him  

Matcher  machine  

Object  fell  from  overhead... 

Blasting  with  dynamite  

Lineshaft  

Derrick  

Caught  between  cars  

Laundry  machinery  

Envelope  machine  

Fell  from  steel  structure  

Pick   handle   slipped  from 

railroad  tie  

Contact  with  live  wire  

Gas  explosion  


No.  Name. 


Gasoline  can  exploded  

Countershaft  pulled  down... 

Corn  chop  mill  

Extractor  

Crane  

Hair  picker  machine  

Scaffold  

Scalded  by  steam  

Power  brake  

Fell  down  elevator  shaft  

Paper  cutter  

Collar  stuffing  machine  

Cement  sacks  fell  

Collar  ironer  

Fell  down  ladder  

Planer  blade  

Alternating  current  genera- 
tor  

Truck  

Pie  rimmer  machine  

Lathe  

Loading  wagon  

Handling  stone  with  crane.. 

Corner  staying  machine  

Struck  by  engine  

Put  oil  in  hot  furnace  

Caught  on  setscrew  

Struck  by  elevator  weight... 
Dough  mixer  


No. 


Devices  have  been  invented  that  do  away  entirely  with  the 
risks  involved  in  the  operation  of  these  machines.  There  are 
very  few  stamping  presses  and  punch  presses  that  cannot  be  se- 
curely guarded.  Letters  received  from  manufacturers  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  state  that  they  have  installed 
safety  devices  on  these  machines  that  are  an  effective  safeguard 
against  accidents  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  lessen  their  out- 
put. 
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A  Punch  Press. 


A  Dangerous  Machine  to  Operate  if  Not  Safeguarded. 

Insecure  scaffolds  and  stagings  come  next  in  the  list  as  a 
frequent  source  of  accidents,  seven  of  the  accidents  reported,  being 
due  to  these  causes. 

Sec.  7843  of  the  R.  S.  Mo.  provides,  "All  scaffolds  or  struc- 
tures used  in  or  for  the  erection,  repairing  or  taking  down  of  any 
kind  of  building  shall  be  well  and  safely  supported  and  of  suffi- 
cient width,  and  so  secure  as  to  insure  the  safety  of  persons 
working  thereon,  or  passing  under  or  about  the  same,  against  the 
falling  thereof,  or  the  falling  of  such  materials  or  articles  as 
may  be  used,  placed  or  deposited  thereon.  All  persons  engaged 
in  the  erection,  repairing  or  taking  down  of  any  kind  of  build- 
ing shall  exercise  due  caution  and  care  so  as  to  prevent  injury 
or  accident  to  those  at  work  or  nearby." 
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In  the  haste  of  erecting,  repairing  and  taking  down  of 
buildings  this  law  is  frequently  violated.  Investigations  made 
of  22  accidents  happening  in  the  building  trades  showed  that  the 
failure  of  those  in  charge  to  provide  safe  scaffolds,  staging, 
platforms,  etc.,  was  the  direct  cause  of  many  of  the  accidents. 

Projecting  setscrews  were  the  cause  of  one  man  losing  his 
life  and  another  being  permanently  disabled.  Projecting  set- 
screws  are  not  necessary  in  any  establishment  as  they  may  be 
replaced  with  safety  setscrews.  During  the  year  of  1912  about 
60  orders  were  issued  by  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  to 
remove  projecting  setscrews  and  provide  safety  setscrews  in- 
stead. 


As  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  30%  of  the  acci- 
dents investigated  were  due  to  the  fault  of  the  employer,  20% 
were  due  to  the  fault  of  the  injured  person,  41%  were  incident 
to  the  industry,  4%  were  due  to  fault  of  fellow  workmen  and 
5%  were  due  to  other  causes.  A  few  illustrative  cases  will  be 
given. 

A  plasterer  was  working  on  a  scaffold  made  of  defective 
material.  He  was  on  the  scaffold  with  three  others  when  it 
broke.  He  had  complained  to  the  employer  for  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  accident  about  the  defective  scaffolding  and  the  em- 
ployer said  he  would  fix  it  but  neglected  to  do  so  soon  enough. 
It  was  not  the  business  of  the  plasterer  to  build  scaffolds.  He 
suffered  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  work  in  warm  weather ;  he  is  deaf  in  one  ear  and  his 
eyesight  was  made  defective.  He  was  the  sole  support  of  a 
mother,  wife  and  six  small  children,  the  oldest  14  years  of  age. 
He  was  paid  no  wages  while  disabled,  but  received  compensa- 
tion of  $700. 


Fig.  1. 
Projecting  Setscrew. 


Fig.  2. 

Safety  Collars  for  Setscrews. 
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A  switchman  attempted  to  uncouple  cars  used  at  a  rock 
quarry  for  hauling  away  stone.  His  head  was  crushed  between 
the  cars.  The  Coroner's  verdict  was  that  the  company  was  re- 
sponsible in  not  providing  the  cars  with  bumpers.  He  was 
survived  by  an  invalid  wife  and  three  children,  15,  8  and  2 
years  of  age,  respectively.  So  far  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  widow  to  secure  compensation.  She  received  $1,500  frater- 
nal benefits,  $800  of  which  was  paid  out  for  funeral  expenses, 
debt  on  house  and  lot,  and  other  small  debts.  Since  the  father's 
death,  the  15-year-old  daughter  has  gone  to  work  in  a  laundry. 

A  woodworker  was  using  a  sharper  and  his  hand  slipped  off 
the  wood  into  the  knives,  taking  off  his  thumb  and  index  finger. 
A  guard  was  provided  for  the  machine  but  the  injured  had 
taken  it  off.  He  received  no  wages  and  no  compensation.  He 
had  no  dependents. 

A  workman  employed  in  a  sash  and  door  factory  to  clean 
moulding  had  his  hand  cut,  causing  two  stiff  fingers,  while 
operating  a  circular  saw.  He  was  not  employed  to  operate  a 
saw  and  that  was  not  a  part  of  his  duties.  No  explanation  was 
secured  as  to  why  he  was  using  the  saw.  He  received  no 
wages  and  no  compensation  but  his  employer  paid  the  medical 
expenses. 

A  washman  in  a  laundry  was  killed  by  being  whirled 
around  a  lineshaft.  He  was  assisting  the  engineer  in 
adjusting  a  belt  to  a  pulley  when  his  clothing  caught  on  the 
lineshaft  and  he  was  whirled  to  his  death.  He  left  a  widow  and 
a  15-year-old  daughter.    They  received  $150  compensation. 

A  laborer  was  handling  stone  with  a  crane.  After  the  stone 
had  been  hoisted  it  broke  in  the  middle,  a  piece  of  it  falling  on 
the  laborer's  large  toe,  mashing  it,  so  that  it  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated. He  was  unable  to  work  for  ten  weeks.  The  employer 
paid  the  medical  expenses  and  paid  him  $37.00  as  compensation. 
He  had  a  mother  partially  dependent  on  his  earnings. 

A  20-year-old  boy  was  assisting  in  the  operation  of  a  large 
power  brake  used  in  a  sheet  metal  factory.  The  boy  was  tak- 
ing the  die  off  when  the  brakeman  put  his  foot  on  the  treadle, 
causing  the  machine  to  close,  catching  the  boy's  hand.  The 
hand  is  stiff  and  badly  deformed.  He  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  four  and  a  half  months.  He  received  $800  compen- 
sation, $238.50  of  which  he  paid  for  medical  expenses,  leaving 
him  $561.50.    He  has  a  mother  and  sister  partially  dependent. 


It  is  necessary  that  injured  workmen  and  their  dependents 
receive  just  compensation,  but  it  is  more  important  both  to 
employer  and  injured  that  accidents  be  prevented.  It  is  only 
when  the  employer  and  his  subordinates  in  authority  make  ac- 
cident prevention  part  of  their  business  that  any  appreciable 
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reduction  is  made  in  the  number  of  accidents.  That  this  is  the 
most  effective  plan  has  been  demonstrated  by  some  large  em- 
ployers. In  successfully  carrying  out  all  preventive  measures, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  employees  themselevs  have  the 
accident  prevention  spirit.  The  workmen  should  understand 
that  safety  devices  and  safety  regulations  are  instituted  for 
their  benefit.  The  foremen  and  superintendents  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  it  is  just  as  much  their  duty  to  look  out  alter 
the  safety  of  the  men  directly  under  them  as  it  is  that  they 
turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  work  within  a  given  time.  In- 
spection is  necessary  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  safety  pre- 
cautions when  necessary,  and  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
employer  the  existence  of  certain  conditions  that  the  inspector 
has  learned  from  observation  are  likely  to  lead  to  accidents. 
The  best  results  are  secured  from  inspection  only,  when  em- 
ployer and  employee  accept  the  suggestions  made  by  the  in- 
spector in  the  same  spirit  that  they  are  given,  that  is,  the  desire 
to  prevent  accidents  as  far  as  possible. 

Industrial  accidents  are  the  cause  of  an  enormous  economic 
waste.  It  is  the  young  men,  the  breadwinners  and  the  producers 
of  our  industrial  wealth,  that  are  the  victims  of  industrial  acci- 
dents. Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  accidents  investigated  in 
Kansas  City  happened  to  persons  under  40  years  of  age.  Fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  resulted  in  death  and  41%  received 
total  or  partial  permanent  disability.  Industry  not  only  loses 
the  services  of  many  that  are  killed,  but  is  also  loser  in  that  a 
large  number  of  less  efficient  crippled  workmen  are  thrown  back 
upon  it.  It  was  found  that  of  47  injured  persons,  who  had  re«- 
turned  to  work,  30%  returned  with  a  decrease  in  wages. 

The  social  cost  of  industrial  accidents  becomes  all  the  more 
apparent  when  it  is  shown  that  131  persons  were  wholly  depend- 
ent and  77  persons  were  partially  dependent  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  100  persons  killed  or  injured  in  industry.  Sixty-seven  of 
the  131  persons  were  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Aside  from  humanitarian  motives,  industrial  accidents 
should  be  prevented  from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  Employ- 
ers that  will  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  modern  machinery 
and  equipment  that  will  reduce  the  production  of  an  article  even 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  are  slow  in  adopting  safety  devices  and 
methods  to  cut  down  their  accident  losses.  It  was  found  that 
the  employer  was  responsible  for  30%  of  the  accidents  that  oc- 
cured  and  that  41%  were  due  to  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
employment.  If  it  were  made  unprofitable  for  the  employer  to 
have  accidents  he  would  prevent  the  30%  and  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  he  could  prevent  a  portion  of  the  41%  by  holding 
his  foremen  immediately  in  charge  of  the  men  accountable  for 
accidents  occurring  to  them. 
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THE  FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  OCCUR- 
ING  IN  ST.  LOUIS  DURING  TWO  YEARS. 

(By  St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

According  to  the  figures  for  St.  Louis  during  the  two  years 
which  are  covered  by  this  report,  one-fourth  of  the  fatal  accidents 
are  industrial,  that  is,  they  occur  to  men  while  at  work  and  as  a 
result  of  their  work.  This  number  constitutes  about  2.4%  of  the 
deaths  occurring  among  males  15  years  of  age,  and  over.  This 
group  excludes  the  decrepit  and  crippled,  so  the  figures  mean 
that  so  many  able-bodied  men  are  killed  annually  in  St.  Louis. 

As  to  the  conjugal  relations  of  the  men  who  died  from  ac- 
cidents, over  one-half  of  them  were  married,  and  fully  one-half 
of  these  had  children  under  16  years  of  age,  who  were  dependent 
upon  them.  In  most  cases  the  men  were  compelled  to  use  all 
their  wages  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  thus  little  or  nothing 
was  left  for  their  dependent  families.  Many  hardships  were  thus 
forced  on  people  incapable  of  bearing  them  alone,  and  who  were 
compelled  to  appeal  to  the  community  for  aid. 

Many  accidents  that  occur  are  preventable,  and  much  of 
the  misery  which  follows  them  can  be  lessened  by  intelligent 
laws  governing  the  distribution  of  damages  to  the  dependent 
relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  show  the  social  significance 
of  the  220  fatal  accidents  studied ;  the  distribution  of  fault  where 
it  could  be  ascertained;  the  compensation  received  from  em- 
ployer, insurance  companies,  or  other  sources ;  and  finally, 
whether  the  burden  of  the  loss  fell  upon  those  who  should  have 
borne  it. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Scope  of  Investigation;  Source  of  Information;  Classification 
Scope  of  Investigation. 

This  report  is  a  study  of  all  the  fatal  industrial  accidents — 
numbering  220  out  of  the  total  ot  943  fatal  accidents  of  all  kinds 
during  the  same  period — occurring  in  St.  Louis  from  Februarv  1, 
1910  to  February  1,  1912. 

Information. 

Information  was  secured  from  the  Division  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics, the  records  of  the  Coroner's  Court,  and,  when  possible, 
from  the  family.    The  following  points  were  covered : 

1.  The  accident — the  question  of  culpability,  and  the  time 
at  which  it  occurred ; 

2.  The  occupation,  including  the  employer's  name,  the  na- 
ture of  the  industry,  the  time  worked  for  the  present  employer, 

.  the  hours  worked  per  day,  and  the  average  weekly  wages ; 

3.  Personal  and  family  conditions,  including  the  age,  sex, 
and  conjugal  condition  of  the  victim,  the  number  and  age  of 
children,  if  any,  and  their  earning  capacity,  and  whether  there 
were  any  other  members  or  dependents  in  the  household ; 

4.  Aid,  including  compensation,  insurance,  charitable  as- 
sistance, help  from  friends  and  relations ;  also  whether  or  not 
impoverishment  resulted  from  the  accident. 

The  accidents  studied  are  classified  according  to  the  indus- 
tries in  which  they  occurred  into  the  following  seven  groups : 

(1).  Those  occurring  to  railroad  employees,  numbering 
49;  (2)  those  occurring  to  40  workers  in  the  building  trades; 
(3)  those  occurring  to  teamsters,  numbering  35  ;  (4)  those  oc- 
curring to  workers  in  factories  or  around  stationary  machin- 
ery, numbering  42;  (5)  those  occurring  to  miscellaneous  labor- 
ers, incapable  of  classification,  and  including  35  accidents;  (6) 
those  occurring  to  telephone  linemen  and  elevator  conductors, 
numbering  6;  (7)  those  occurring  to  13  employees  of  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Time  of  Accidents. 

Of  the  220  cases  of  fatal  industrial  accidents,  the  approximate 
time  of  the  accident  was  ascertained  in  160  cases,  and  the  facts 
relating  thereto  are  set  forth  in  the  following  tables : 

Table  1. 
Time  of  Accidents. 


GROUP 


P.  M. 


A.  M. 


TOTAL 


1.  R.  R.  Employees  

2.  Workers  in  Building 

Trades  

3.  Teamsters  

Factory  Workers, 

Stat.  Machinists  . . . 
Miscellaneous  Labor- 
ers  

Telephone  Linemen. 
Elevator  Conductors 
7.   Employees  of  City... 


Totals  


9  18 


15  10  19  5 


1  3:01—4 

4:01—5 

5:01—6 

6:01—7  | 

1 

4 

4 

2 

24 

7 

4 

0 

0 

39 

3 

2 

1 

1 

31 

4 

4 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

3 

1 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

16 

14 

9 

4 

160 

The  above  totals,  while  showing  decided  tendencies,  are  not 
absolutely  conclusive,  since  there  is  no  way  of  determining  just 
how  many  of  the  men  commenced  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
how  many  commenced  at  8.  In  the  afternoon  this  difficulty  is 
obviated  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all  began  work  at  the  same 
time,  namely  at  1  o'clock. 

The  following  curves,  based  on  the  12  hours,  from  7  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m.,  show  the  points  of  concentration  of  fatality  in  the 
hours  given. 
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Table  II.    Curves  based  on  Table  I. 


7.01-8     8.01-9    9.01-10  10.01-11   11.01-12  12.01-1 


1.01-2     2.01-3      3.01-4     4.01-5     5.01-6  6.01-7 


The  above  curves  show  several  decided  tendencies  as  to  the  time  at 
which  most  accidents  occur.  The  A.  M.  curves  show  a  remarkable  rise 
between  the  hours  of  8  and  9.  This  is  the  first  hour  of  work  for  probably 
50  per  cent  of  the  group,  while  it  is  the  second  hour  for  the  rest.  It 
would  seem  that  the  men  are  not  "warmed  up";  the  stiffness  from  the 
previous  day's  work  and  the  languor  from  the  night's  sleep,  therefore, 
make  them  blundering  and  awkward  and  especially  susceptible  to  acci- 
dents. Again  between  11  and  12  there  is  another  rise,  even  overtopping  the 
first  one.    This  may  mean  either  fatigue  or  speeding  up,  and  probably  both. 

The  P.  M.  curve  follows  the  same  course  as  the  A.  M.  curve 
in  so  far  as  the  first  rise  is  concerned ;  it  occurring-  between  2  and 
3,  or  during  the  2nd  hour  of  work.  The  stiffness  following  a 
short  rest  and  the  numbness  caused  by  a  full  stomach  of  yet  un- 
digested food  are  probably  factors  in  the  causation  of  this  node. 
However,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  second  node  in  the  after- 
noon, but  a  fairly  regular  decline,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  high  speed  is  necessarily  lessened  toward  evening,  which 
decreases  the  liability  to  accident. 

Compared  with  the  above  conditions  are  the  hours  at  which 
most  accidents  occur  in  the  New  England  and  in  Southern  cotton 
mills,  according  to  a  special  report  by  the  U.  S.  Government.* 
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In  this  report  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  greatest  number  of  ac- 
cidents during  any  single  hour,  12.9%  occur  from  9:01  to  10:00 
A.  M.;  the  next  greatest  number,  12.4%,  from  10:01  to  11 :00  A. 
M. ;  the  fourth  hour  in  the  afternoon,  from  3:01  to  4:00  o'clock, 
comes  next  with  10.4%  of  accidents.  During  these  three  hours 
there  occur  nearly  36%  of  all  the  accidents. 

In  Vol.  XI  of  the  same  report,  regarding  the  metal-working 
establishments,  the  same  facts  are  shown  as  to  the  hours  during 
which  the  most  accidents  occur  among  14,959  employees. 

From  these  statistics  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  number 
of  accidents  do  not  occur  at  the  end  of  the  day,  as  is  generally 
believed,  but  during  the  middle  of  each  half  day. 

The  figures  in  this  report  as  to  the  time  of  accidents  in 
several  different  industries  show  the  same  fact,  only  the  greatest 
number  of  these  accidents  occurred  a  little  earlier  in  each  half 
day. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  accident  occurred  was 
obtainable  in  only  203  of  the  220  cases.  The  following  table 
shows  that  the  number  of  accidents  occuring  on  the  various  days 
of  the  week  were  about  evenly  distributed,  especially  where  the 
fault  of  the  accident  was  due  to  the  workman  or  fellow  work- 
man. This  shows  that  there  are  no  special  social  or  economical 
causes  which  operate  to  produce  any  great  variation  in  the  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  accidents  throughout  the  week. 

*Women  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  U.  S.  Vol.  1, 
Page  395. 

Table  III. 

Time  Distribution  of  Accidents  as  to  Days  of  Week. 


-Accidents  due  to — 


Per  cent  of  Accidents 


Days  of 
Week. 

All 

Causes. 

Workman  or 
Fellow-workman. 

due  to 

Workman  or  Fellow-workman 

A.M.,  20 

A.M.,  10 

P.M.,  19 

P.M.,  11 

Monday.  . 

39 

21 

53.8 

Tuesday.  . 

30 

18 

60. 

Wed  

31 

19 

61.2 

Thurs.  .  . 

30 

16 

53.3 

Friday.  .  . 

30 

21 

70. 

Saturday 

24 

12 

50. 

Sunday  .  . 

19 

8 

42.1 
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The  purpose  of  the  above  table  is  to  reveal  the  effect,  if  any, 
of  the  Sunday  holiday  upon  the  number  of  industrial  accidents 
which  were  the  result  of  culpability  on  the  part  of  the  victim,  or 
of  the  fellow  workman.  The  figures  show  that  the  accidents  so 
caused  were  about  evenly  divided  among  the  working  days,  with 
Monday  and  Friday  leading  with  an  equal  number.  However,  it 
must  be  considered  that  of  the  39  accidents  on  Monday,  only  21, 
or  53.8%  were  due  to  the  workman  or  fellow-workman,  while 
of  the  30  which  occurred  on  Friday,  21,  or  7%,  were  due  to  the 
same  causes.  This  shows  that  the  greater  proportion  of  acci- 
dents which  were  due  to  the  workman  or  fellow-workman  oc- 
curred on  Friday. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents  on  Saturday  is  due 
to  a  shorter  working  day,  and  on  Sunday  to  the  employment  of 
fewer  men. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Culpability. 

A  difficult  field  is  entered  when  the  question  of  fault  is  con- 
sidered. On  this  question  the  Coroner's  records  are  .frequently 
very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  and  often  contradictory  evidence  is 
obtained  from  the  family  or  fellow-workmen  of  the  deceased.  The 
following  table  shows  the  facts  as  nearly  as  they  could  be  ascer- 
tained. 
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Distribution  of  Fault. 


Table  IV. 


Railroad 
Employees. 

Building 
Trades. 

Teamsters. 

Factory 
Workers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Telephone. 

City 

Employees. 

Total. 

\P  s~Y  1  "i  i  *\>yi  /\  ri  4- 

7 

13 

11 

20 

9 

2 

2 

64 

Workman  and  defec- 

tive equipment  

3 

4 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

15 

Fault  of  workman. . . 

14 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

1 

43 

Fault    of  fellow 

7 

2 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

18 

Workman   and  fel- 

low workman  

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Fellow  workman  and 

defective  equipment 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pure  accidents  

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

0 

9 

47 

No  information  as 

.  8 

8 

6 

2 

5 

1 

1 

31 

Total  

49 

40 

35 

42 

35 

6 

13 

220 

The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  189  cases  on  which  in- 
formation was  obtained,  in  64,  or  33.8%,  defective  equipment 
was  the  cause  of  the  accident;  in  a  little  less  than  8%,  defective 
equipment,  combined  with  negligence  of  the  workman,  was  re- 
garded as  the  cause. 

Fault  on  the  part  of  the  workman — carelessness,  disregard 
of  instructions,  drunkenness,  etc.,  was  responsible  for  22.7%  of 
the  accidents,  while  in  9%  the  fellow  workman  was  responsible. 

In  42%  of  the  accidents,  the  employer  was  wholly  or  par- 
tially responsible — in  33.8%  alone,  and  in  8%  in  conjunction  with 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 

Adding  to  this  42%  of  cases  in  which  the  employer  was  re- 
sponsible the  9%  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  fellow  workman, 
and  1%  to  the  workman  and  fellow  workman,  and  the  fellow 
workman  and  defective  equipment,  we  find  a  total  of  52%  of 
accidents  due  to  the  employer  and  fellow  workmen,  while  only 
22.7%  was  due  to  the  fault  of  the  workman  alone. 

The  number  of  cases  classified  as  pure  accidents  is  47,  or 
24.8%,  which  added  to  the  52%  above  mentioned,  makes  76.8% 
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of  the  accidents  due  to  conditions  over  which  the  workmen  had 
no  control. 

The  so-called  pure  accidents  could  probably  be  traced  down 
in  some  cases  to  the  point  of  culpability  on  the  part  of  someone. 
They  represent  at  best  a  minor  form  of  culpability,  and  show 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  the  risks  of 
the  trade,  a  risk  which  from  every  standpoint  of  justice  should 
be  borne  by  the  industry  and  not  by  the  injured  family  as  here- 
tofore. 

No  information  as  to  culpability  could  be  obtained  in  14% 
of  the  total  220  cases  investigated. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  culpability  may  then  be  summarized 
as  follows : 


Out  of  189  accidents: 

Number.  Per  Cent. 

Pure  accidents   47  24.8% 

Due  to  fault  of  employer  and  fellow  work- 
man  99  52. 


Not  controlled  by  victim  of  accident — Total  146  76.8% 
Fault  of  workman  alone    (    43  22.7% 

The  death  rate  by  accidents  and  injuries  from  steam  rail- 
roads is  apparently  three  times  as  high  as  among  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, painters,  and  teamsters.*  In  the  above  table  almost  1-3 
(30%)  of  the  accidents  from  railroads  is  attributed  to  the  work- 
men ;  ^8  m  the  building  trades  and  %  among  the  teamsters  are 
attributable  to  the  same  cause.  This  does  not  indicate  that  rail- 
road men  are  as  a  class  more  reckless,  but  probably  that  the  in- 
dustry has  a  much  greater  hazard.  This  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  relatively  few  of  the  fatalities  in  the  railroad  industry, 
only  1-7,  are  due  to  defective  equipment.  In  Group  IV.,  (or  the 
Factories),  almost  half  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  defective 
equipment  alone. 

*1900  Census  Report  on  Vital  Statistics,  Pt.  I.  Sec.  XIII. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Compensation  with  Reference  to  Wages  Received. 

A  summary  of  the  distribution  of  compensation  among  the 
different  wage-earning  groups,  in  the  industries  specified,  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  table,  which  covers  the  57  families  actually 
receiving  compensation : 
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Table  V. 


Summary  of  Distribution  of  Compensation. 


Wages 
less  than 
$15  per  week. 

Wages  $15- 
$24  per  week. 

Weekly  wage 
$25  and  more. 

No. 

Compen- 
sation. 

No. 

Compen- 
sation. 

No. 

Compen- 
sation. 

7 
0 
5 
5 
2 
1 
3 

$  3,243.00 

U30.66 

2,550.00 
3,450.00 

4 
5 
3 
1 

2 
2 
3 

$  8,450.00 
3,564.00 
450.00 
563.00 
2,275.00 
1,200.00 
3,500.00 

4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 

$  3,850.00 
2,115.00 

6.  Elevator  Cond.,  Tel.  Linemen 

7.  City  Employees  

Total  

6,100.00 
1,000.00 

427.00 

2,000.00 

24 

$10,800.00 

20 

$20,002.00 

13 

$15,065.00 

$  450.00 

$  1,000.10 

$  1,158.84 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  24  men  who  were  receiving 
less  than  $15  per  week  received  $10,800,  or  an  average  of  $450. 
The  20  workers  who  received  from  $15  to  $25  per  week,  received 
a  total  of  $20,002,  or  $1,000.10  each.  The  last  group,  consisting 
of  13  men,  who  received  $25  per  week  or  more,  received  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $15,065,  or  an  average  of  $1,158.84  per  man. 

Approximately,  for  every  $1  received  by  the  lowest  wage 
group,  $2  was  received  by  the  next  higher,  and  $2.50  by  the 
highest.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  first  group  earned  less 
than  $15  per  week,  it  is  clear  that  the  absolute  needs  of  this  class 
must  be  most  seriously  affected. 

The  higher  wage  group  consists  of  a  more  provident  class, 
who  have  greater  intelligence  and  means  to  press  their  claims, 
and  for  these  reasons  are  more  able  to  secure  help  than  those  in 
the  lower  wage  group. 

This  inequitable  distribution  of  compensation  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  two  cases : 

A  teamster  was  approaching  a  railroad  crossing,  the  track 
on  one  side  of  which  was  obscured  by  a  string  of  cars.  The 
watchman  on  duty  was  talking  to  a  friend  and  did  not  notice  the 
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driver  approaching  until  too  late  to  stop  him  from  getting  on 
the  track  just  as  the  train,  which  had  been  approaching  behind 
the  cars,  reached  the  crossing,  killing  the  man  and  one  of  his 
mules.  This  man  had  a  wife  and  two  children,  aged  7  and  9, 
respectively.  An  agent  of  the  company  came  around  immediate- 
ly and  persuaded  the  widow  to  settle  for  $350 — which  was  little 
more  than  the  mule's  worth,  much  less  the  worth  of  a  man's 
life.  When  visited,  the  woman  was  found  struggling  along  sup- 
porting herself  in  a  miserable  basement  by  washing,  and  keeping 
the  children  in  school. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  stationary  engineer  who  re- 
ceived a  wage  of  $30  per  week,  and  was  killed  by  the  failure  of 
the  support  under  an  engine  to  serve  its  purpose.  This  man  had 
a  wife,  but  no  children.  The  Union  adjusted  the  matter  for  the 
widow,  and  secured  for  her  a  death  benefit  of  $600,  insurance 
amounting  to  $2,500,  and  $3,000  compensation  from  the  com- 
pany. 

In  the  first  case  cited,  the  widow  received  $350  compensa- 
tion from  the  company.  Comparing  this  with  the  $3,000  received 
in  the  second  case,  the  helplessness  of  a  lone  widow  is  shown  as 
against  the  power  of  organization  and  the  influence  of  capable 
friends.  In  one  case  the  widow  was  bought  off  with  a  mere  pit- 
tance, while  in  the  other  the  company  was  obliged  to  do  justice. 

The  city  has  a  system  of  compensation  in  case  of  accidents 
only  for  its  better  paid  employees.  Street  cleaners  receive  low 
wages,  and  in  case  they  are  killed  by  accident  while  on  duty,  no 
compensation  is  allowed  their  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fireman  receives  a  wage  varying  from 
$90  to  $115  per  month,  and  in  case  of  death  the  widow  receives 
a  pension  of  $20  per  month  through  life  or  widowhood,  and  $5 
per  month  for  every  child  under  the  age  of  16. 

There  are  four  general  sources  from  which  aid  may  come 
to  the  dependents  who  are  left  in  cases  of  fatal  accidents: 

1.  From  the  employer  as  compensation; 

2.  From  an  insurance  company  as  a  policy  payment ; 

3.  From  a  labor  union  or  fraternal  organization  as  a  death 
benefit ; 

4.  From  a  charity,  either  organized  or  impersonal,  or  as 
the  gift  of  friends. 

With  reference  to  this  last  form  of  aid,  little  information 
was  procurable;  on  the  first  three,  the  following  table  will  pre- 
sent the  facts  obtained : 
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Table  VI. 
Aid  from  All  Sources. 


Groups. 


1.  R  R.  Employees  

2.  Workers  in  Bldg.  Trades  

3.  Teamsters  

4.  Factory  Workers  

5.  Misc.  Laborers  

6.  Tel.  Linemen,  Elev.  Cond  

7.  City  Employees  

Totals  


21 
13 
11 
17 
11 
3 
9 


85 


IS 


19 


a. 2 

^  CO 
0,0 

£0 


a 

5 
o 


-4-> 

C3  C 

cm 


$11,613  $  9,410  $  650 

945  6,029  1,404 

600  2,499  36 

8,535  7,019  700 

2,975  5,300   

1,000  1,200   

7,150  5,927   


$21,673 
8,378 
3,135 

16,254 
8,275 
2,200 

13,077 


116  $32,818  $37,384  $  2,790  $72,992 


Out  of  the  220  cases,  information  was  obtained  for  only  1G4. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  aid  received  by  the  families,  as  the 
above  table  shows,  was  granted  by  the  insurance  companies. 
Death  benefits  consisted  of  3.6%  of  all  aid  received.  This,  add- 
ed to  the  51%  received  from  insurance  companies,  equals  54.6% 
which  came  from  sources  other  than  the  industries  in  which  the 
accident  occurred. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  $72,992  the  total  received 
by  the  bereft  families,  over  $40,000  came  from  sources  which 
show  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  while  only  $32,000 
came  from  compensation  given  by  the  employers  of  the  injured 
men  to  their  families. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Personal  and  Family  Conditions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  distribution  of  218  of 
the  victims  of  accidents  upon  which  we  have  information: 

Table  VII. 
Age  Distribution  of  Victims. 


20  & 
under 

21-30 

Lii. — OU 

31  40 
ox— 1U 

41  ^0 
11— ou 

OH— DU 

fi1  70 

70  nn 

/  u— up. 

GROUP  1. 

R.  R.  Employees  

4 

10 

13 

13 

4 

2 

3 

49 

GROUP  2. 

Workers  in  Bldg.  Trades 

1 

11 

11 

10 

4 

1 

1 

39 

GROUP  3. 

Teamsters  

1 

11 

8 

9 

4 

1 

0 

34 

GROUP  4. 

Factory  Workers  and 

Stationary  Machinists. 

2 

14 

8 

10 

G 

1 

1 

42 

GROUP  5. 

Miscellaneous  Workers. 

3 

11 

11 

8 

1 

0 

1 

35 

GROUP  6. 

Elevator  Conductors, 

Telephone  Linemen  

GROUP  7. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

-6 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

13 

Total  

12 

61 

53 

54 

23 

7 

8 

218 

The  above  table  shows  that  27%  of  the  victims  were  in  the 
age  group  21-30;  the  next  two  ten  year  age  groups  each  con- 
tained about  25%.  Thus  75%,  or  24  °f  these  accidents  occurred 
to  men  between  21  and  51 ;  a  little  less  than  20%  to  men  over  50; 
while  about  5%  occurred  to  men  under  20.  The  75%  of  acci- 
dents thus  occurred  to  men  who  were  the  most  likely  to  have 
minor  children  dependent  upon  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  conjugal  conditions  of  216  of 
the  220  men  who  met  death  by  accident: 
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Table  VIII. 

Conjugal  Conditions. 


GROUPS. 


R.  R.  Employees  

Workers  in  Building  Trades... 

Teamsters  

Factory  Workers,  Stat.  Mach.. 

Miscellaneous  Laborers  

Tel.  Linemen,  Elev.  Cond  

City  Employees  


Total  

Per  cent  of  entire  number. 


30 
26 
19 
26 
17 
3 
10 


131 

60. 


a 

QQ 


14 
10 
12 
15 
15 
3 
1 


70 
32.4 


12 
5.5 


3 

1.3 


a 
o 

I  3 


49 
40 
35 
42 
35 
6 
13 


220 


One  hundred  and  thirty-one,  or  60.6%  of  the  men  who  died 
from  accidents  were  married ;  70,  or  32.4%  were  single.  The 
widowed  and  divorced  together  comprised  6.8%  of  the  total.  In 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  the  victims  left  one  or  more  de- 
pendents. 

The  number  of  widows  and  orphans  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Table  IX. 
Number  of  Widows  and  Orphans. 


GROUPS. 


1.  R.  R.  Employees  

2.  Workers  in  Building  Trades  

3.  Teamsters  

4.  Factory  Workers  

5.  Miscellaneous  Laborers  

6.  Tel.  Linemen,  Elev.  Conductors. 

7.  City  Employees  


Total   52 


£6 


12 
14 

8 
5 
5 
3 
5 


6S 


22 
37 
23 
10 
14 
7 

11 


►  la 


124 


§1 

.  03 

O  Fh 
T3S  O 


12 
12 
11 

18 
12 
0 
5 


30 
26 
19 
26 
17 
3 
10 


70  131 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Information  as  to  the  number  of  widows  and  orphans  was 
obtained  in  61  cases  out  of  the  131  married  men  who  were  killed. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  children  were  found  in  the  52 
families  in  which  there  were  children  under  16  years  of  age.  In 
many  cases  aged  parents  and  other  dependent  relatives  were 
also  deprived  of  their  means  of  support. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  relating  to  personal  and 
family  conditions  with  the  total  compensation  received,  as  sum- 
marized in  Chapter  IV,  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  be- 
reaved families  to  readjust  themselves  to  the  new  economic 
situation,  without  additional  aid. 

The  group  which  earned  $25  or  more  a  week,  that  is,  at  least 
$1,250  a  year,  received  the  highest  compensation,  which  averaged 
for  the  13  cases  only  $1,158.84.  This  average  compensation  is 
less  than  the  wages  for  a  single  year,  although  no  just  compen- 
sation law  accepts  less  than  approximately  three  years  wages  as 
a  standard  of  payment.  Provided,  however,  that  the  total  com- 
pensation does  not  exceed  $3,000.  The  group  earning  $15  to  $24 
a  week  (20  men),  received  an  average  of  $1,000.10,  which  is 
approximately  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  wages.  This  group 
likewise  falls  far  behind  a  just  compensation.  The  lowest  wage 
group  (24  in  number),  which  earned  less  than  $15  a  week,  re- 
ceived as  compensation  an  average  of  only  $450.  This  group 
would,  under  the  present  Illinois  law,  have  received  almost  ex- 
actly four  times  the  compensation  given. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  compensation  given  fami- 
lies in  all  these  cases  included  not  only  contributions  from  the 
companies,  but  insurance  and  death  benefits  as  well.  The  burden 
which  the  companies  have  actually  carried  is,  therefore,  extreme- 
ly small,  and  only  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  that  required 
by  the  states  which  have  enacted  a  workman's  compensation 
law.  This  discussion  is  based  only  on  the  small  proportion  who 
actually  received  compensation.  The  great  majority  received 
nothing  whatsoever. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  tables  to  relate  the  particular  wage 
groups,  but  it  is  justifiable  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  after  the  funeral  expenses  were  paid,  the  com- 
pensation was  entirely  inadequate  to  enable  the  widow  to  pro- 
vide herself  and  children  with  even  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
until  they  could  secure  needed  employment.  At  present,  the  com- 
munity must  meet  these  situations  through  public  or  private  aid. 
It  would  be  more  equitable  for  the  industries  through  which  the 
loss  occurred  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  burden. 
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TYPICAL  CASES. 

No.  212— This  man  was  a  street  cleaner,  76  years  old,  without 
children  or  dependents.  He  was  run  down  while  at 
work  by  two  young  fellows  who  were  racing  down 
the  street  in  automobiles.  The  father  of  one  of  these 
boys  paid  for  the  man's  burial.  Nothing  else  was  done. 
His  wages  were  about  $6.00  per  week. 
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No.  207 — This  man  was  a  City  Inspector.  While  inspecting  a 
bridge  which  was  in  the  course  of  construction,  he  lost 
his  balance  and  fell.  The  City  for  which  he  had 
worked  17  years  did  nothing  for  his  widow  and  child 
15  years  old,  but  he  had  $3,500  insurance. 

No.  130— This  man  was  a  laborer,  in  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Co.,  receiving  $13.50  per  week.  He  was 
killed  through  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- workman. 
He  left  a  widow  and  three  children,  aged  8,  3  and  1, 
respectively,  who  received  $750.  Some  friends,  seeing 
that  the  woman  would  soon  become  dependent,  sent 
her  and  the  children  back  to  Germany. 

No.  5— This  man  was  a  switchman,  29  years  old,  whose  death 
was  a  result— so  far  as  could  be  learned— of  pure  ac- 
cident. He  left  a  widow  and  a  child  8  months  old. 
These  received  $1,350  insurance,  and  brought  suit  for 
damages,  which  had  not  been  settled.  The  widow 
went  back  to  her  parents  m  Ohio. 

No.  82— This  girl,  19  years  old,  was  killed  because  of  a  defec- 
tive elevator.  Her  parents  received  no  insurance  or 
compensation.  The  young  man  to  whom  she  was  en- 
gaged went  crazy  as  a  result  of  the  loss,  while  the 
shock  also  caused  the  mother's  death. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  HOMELESS  AND 

UNEMPLOYED. 

1.     Housing  the  Homeless. 

Until  such  time  as  fitting  legislation  solves  the  economic  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  is  dealing  in  an  effective 
manner  with  this  maladjustment  in  Kansas  City — helping  the  able- 
bodied  help  themselves,  hold  on  to  their  self-respect,  and  locating 
them  in  paying  positions.  If  one  considers  that  Indianapolis,  with 
263,650  population,  has  fifteen  railroads  running  into  it ;  Cincinnati, 
with  363,591  population,  has  nine  roads,  while  Kansas  City  has 
thirty-four,  one  gets  an  idea  of  the  size  of  Kansas  City's  transient 
unemployment  problem.  It  is  a  market  for  labor  for  the  South, 
the  West,  the  Northwest  and  the  great  Southwest  territory,  which, 
because  of  its  undeveloped  condition,  uses  unskilled  laborers  in 
great  numbers. 

The  fact  that  Missouri  is  not  as  well  prepared  as  many  other 
states  to  care  for  her  deficients  and  defectives  throws  many  from 
these  classes  on  their  own  resources  for  support,  and  in  their  ineffi- 
cient flounderings  they  generally  reach  the  city  labor  markets. 
With  these,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  crippled,  the  youngster  who 
starts  West  to  make  his  way — these  who  always  make  up  the 
throng  of  unemployed  and  unemployable  are  sheltered  in  this  city 
by  the  Helping  Hand. 

The  variation  from  the  extremely  cold  weather  of  the  winter 
of  1911  to  the  unusually  mild  weather  of  1912  is  reflected  in  sta- 
tistics for  the  two  years,  there  being  a  decrease  of  1,049  applicants 
for  shelter  and  lodging,  or  14  per  cent  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1913.  The  cost  to  the  city  was  correspondingly  reduced  by 
$1,424.35.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Kansas  City,  by  its  constant 
advertising  of  its  growth  and  prosperity,  is  each  year  so  greatly 
increasing  its  population,  normally  the  tendency  should  be  toward 
an  increased  number  of  applicants  for  aid. 

By  an  agreement,  effective  July  1,  1910,  between  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Helping  Hand  and  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
lodging  at  15  cents  and  meals  at  10  cents  are  furnished  for  penni- 
less men,  women  and  children  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  in- 
vestigator for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  finds  necessary  to  a 
proper  disposition  of  the  case. 

During  the  winter,  when  the  unemployment  problem  is  acute 
for  many  able-bodied  and,  of  course,  doubly  so  for  weaker  men, 
the  investigator  is  permitted  to  exercise  wide  discretion.    To  the 
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perpetual  vagrant  he  gives  the  choice  of  the  rock  pile  in  the  quarry 
or  the  police  court.  On  the  other  hand,  all  disabled  are  kept  gratis 
for  an  adequate  length  of  time,  and  due  consideration  is  shown  the 
man  who  must  do  light  work  about  the  institution  until  he  can 
become  self-supporting. 

Besides  the  meals  and  lodging  which  are  paid  for,  the  city's 
guests  receive  numerous  gratuitous  services  from  the  Helping  Hand 
Institute. 

To  men  who  have  secured  employment,  the  Helping  Hand 
renders  the  assistance  of  extending  credit  until  the  first  pay  day,  and 
afterwards,  if  necessary. 

Further  assistance  is  given  by  the  judicious  furnishing  of 
clothing,  generally  second-hand.  In  many  cases  new  shoes  are  the 
most  needed  articles  and  are  furnished. 

The  shower  baths,  the  free  reading  and  writing  rooms,  the 
free  ice  water  fountain,  the  opportunity  to  black  the  shoes  or  have 
a  free  shave  means  much  to  the  discouraged  man  without  work, 
and  these  are  continuously  given  by  the  Helping  Hand. 

A  representative  of  the  institution  visits  the  hospitals  each 
afternoon  and  is  able  to  perform  many  little  personal  services  for 
the  homeless  man  on  the  bed  of  sickness. 

Each  evening  evangelistic  services  are  held,  conducted  by  the 
pastors  of  the  different  churches  of  the  city,  with  their  choirs  and 
soloists,  open  to  those  who  desire  to  attend. 

The  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau  two  years  ago  placed  this  insti- 
tution on  its  list,  and  very  many  of  their  finest  entertainments  have 
been  given  gratis  to  large  audiences  of  men. 

The  Jefferson  Street  Home  is  the  woman's  department  of 
the  institution,  and  is  a  temporary  home  for  women  and  children, 
where  those  without  money  may  earn  their  meals  and  lodgings  if 
physically  able,  or  if  unable  they  are  kept  without  work.  Women 
who  can  and  wish  to  pay,  desiring  the  advantage  of  an  inexpensive 
Christian  boarding  place,  and  those  to  whom  credit  must  be  extended 
until  they  can  get  a  start,  are  also  housed  here.  Convalescents 
from  the  hospitals,  families  stranded  at  Union  Station  and  await- 
ing disposition  by  the  investigator  of  the  Provident  Association, 
women  seeking  employment,  women  waiting  to  be  sent  to  the  county 
farm  or  to  relatives  out  of  the  city — these  and  any  others  needing  a 
temporary  shelter  or  care  find  it  here  as  long  as  necessity  demands. 

Many  secure  employment  through  this  home — last  month  the 
matron,  found  149  jobs;  some  were  permanent,  some  work  by  the 
day. 

The  home  has  a  capacity  of  thirty  beds.    Following  is  the  re- 
port of  aid  given  from  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913: 
Women  and  children  (over  5  years  of  age)   499 


Days   aid  given 
Meals  served.  . 
Lodgings  


4,120 
9,745 
3,378 
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Two  brief  stories  to  illustrate  somewhat  the  aid  which  may 
be  rendered : 

Two  young  girls  were  sent  up  by  the  depot  matron  at  Union 
Station.  Their  home  was  in  Milwaukee.  One  was  a  stenographer, 
one  a  competent  seamstress.  Thinking  to  improve  their  condition, 
they  had  sought  an  employment  bureau,  whose  clerk,  desirous  of 
their  fee,  soon  convinced  them  that  they  could  earn  more  and  do  it 
much  easier  as  waitresses  in  a  hotel  which  catered  to  summer 
guests,  and  so  they  accepted  the  position  and  came  on — going  farther 
Southwest  than  Kansas  City.  One  week  of  carrying  heavy  trays 
convinced  them  of  their  mistake,  and  using  their  remaining  money 
to  buy  railroad  tickets  toward  home,  arrived  in  this  city  penniless, 
half  sick  with  weariness,  thoroughly  discouraged,  and  were  sent 
to  the  Jefferson  Street  Home.  One  had  a  working  widowed  mother, 
and  the  parents  of  the  other  were  divorced- — this  mother  also  work- 
ing— so  neither  girl  could  expect  help  from  that  source.  Our 
matron  found  employment  for  the  seamstress  at  a  department  store 
soda  fountain,  and  the  stenographer,  through  a  typewriter  company, 
secured  the  positions  of  several  stenographers  who  were  on  their 
vacations.  They  were  kept  without  charge  until  their  first  pay  day, 
afterward  they  paid  their  way,  secured  steady  employment  and 
saved  for  their  fare  home.  Their  appreciation  was  very  great — so 
that  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  regret  that  the 
matron  put  them  on  their  train. 

"Do  you  find  employment  for  women?"  came  over  the  'phone 
from  a  business  man's  office. 

"Yes,  indeed.  What  kind  of  employment  can  the  woman 
take?"  the  matron  replied. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  haven't  talked  with  her  myself,  but  an  old 
colored  woman  has  come  into  my  office  asking  me  to  help  her  find 
work  for  a  young  woman  who  has  just  come  into  the  city." 

"Send  the  young  woman  over  and  she  can  stay  here  until  we 
can  secure  her  a  position." 

She  came  within  the  hour.  She  was  a  refined,  attractive  young 
widow,  about  25  years  of  age,  who  had  left  her  3-year-old  boy  with 
an  aunt  and  had  come  to  the  city  to  earn  support  for  herself  and 
child.  An  unscrupulous  cab  driver,  hired  to  take  her  to  "an  inex- 
pensive hotel,"  had  taken  her  to  a  house  of  ill  fame.  The  old  col- 
ored scrubwoman,  cleaning  the  reception  room,  soon  discerned  that 
the  girl  had  been  trapped  and  determined  to  befriend  her. 

The  matron  found  her  able  to  work  in  an  alteration  room 
and  secured  the  promise  of  such  a  chance  early  in  the  autumn 
in  one  of  the  large  department  stores.  Until  that  time  the  matron 
arranged  that  she  should  do  general  housework  in  a  family  which 
would  show  her  some  consideration,  and  who  sent  for  her  that 
evening  with  their  car.    They  were  more  than  pleased  with  her 
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service,  and  she  was  just  as  capable  and  efficient  in  her  alteration 
work  later. 

She  was  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  protection  of  the  home 
and  the  efforts  exercised  in  her  behalf,  and  is  now  fully  cognizant 
of  her  narrow  escape. 

Such  preventive  work  this  temporary  home  often  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do. 

Report  of  the  Work  Done  for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 


work  later. 


of  her  narrow  escape. 

Such  preventive  work  this  temporary  home  often  ha 
tunity  to  do. 

Report  of  the  Work  Done  for  the  Board  of  Publi 
from  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913. 

Number  of  lodgings — 


Number  of  meals — 


Women   6,363  48,841 


Number  of  baths  16,180 

Number  of  tickets  issued  for  privilege  of  washing  clothes   7,267 

Total  number  of  men  and  boys  aided   6,468 

Total  number  of  women  and  children    (over  five  years)   424 

Total  number  of  individuals  aided   6,892 

Physical  Classification  of  Men. 

Manual  (able  to  work  continuously  at  hard  labor)   4,749 

Light  (undersized  or  particularly  disabled)   1,120 

Disabled   (completely  disabled)   599 

Aid  Extended  to  Each  Class. 

Manual — 

Number  of  days  aided  15,210         Average  per  man   3.202 

Light- 
Number  of  days  aided             7,689         Average  per  man   6.865 

Disabled — 

Number  of  days  aided             5,545         Average  per  man   9.257 

Sent  By 

Voluntary   5,593 

Police   533 

City  Physician   145 

Humane  Society   30 

Pardon  Board   1 

Provident  Association   23 

Union  Depot   5 

Other  Sources   138 

Color. 

White   6,145 

Black   323 

Civil  State. 

Married   420 

Single   5,282 

Widower   633 

Divorced   76 

Separated   57 
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Age. 


Under  20   788 

From  20  to  30    2,649 

From  30  to  40   1,352 

From  40  to  50   851 

From  50  to  60   511 

Over  60   317 

Nationality. 

American   4,923 

Irish   320 

English   203 

Scotch   129 

German   318 

Swedish   112 

All  Others   463 

Trade  Classification. 

Skilled   1.719 

Unskilled   4,359 

Professional   155 

Commercial   235 

Cause  Unemployment. 

Quit   2,172 

Discharged   1,164 

Lack  of  Work   1,907 

Strike   50 

Old  Age    134 

Disabled  Temporarily   175 

Disabled  Permanently   36 

Sickness   611 

Not  Given   219 

Employment  Bureau. 

Number  of  Positions  Secured,,  including  women   31,146 


While  the  number  of  applicants  for  aid  showed  a  decrease  of  14  per  cept, 
there  was  37  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  positions  secured  through  the 
employment  bureau. 
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2.    REPORT  OF  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

For  the  year  ending  April  1,  1913,  the  total  number  of  positions 
and  odd  jobs  secured  by  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  was  31,146. 
This  is  37  per  cent  greater  than  1912,  59  per  cent  greater  than  1911, 
91  per  cent  greater  than  1910,  and  186  per  cent  greater  than  1909. 
This  substantial  increase  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  employers.  The  reputation  the  employment  office 
has  made  for  promptness  and  general  satisfaction  has  resulted  in  a 
growing  use  of  the  service.  While  naturally  it  is  impossible  to 
always  make  perfect  adjustments,  sending  out  sometimes  as  high 
as  200  men  to  as  many  different  jobs  in  two  hours  in  a  morning,  yet 
the  proportion  failing  to  give  satisfaction  is  exceedingly  small.  On 
occasions  four  telephone  lines  were  unable  to  accommodate  the  calls. 
No  abuse  of  the  employment  privilege  is  permitted  by  either  em- 
ployes or  employers.  There  are  some  employers  who  are  never 
pleased,  even  though  the  employes  are  competent  and  conscientious. 
Sometimes  when  there  is  doubt  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  employer 
or  employe,  a  test  is  made  by  sending  a  man  known  to  be  a  thorough 
and  conscientious  worker.  If  the  employer  registers  his  usual  com- 
plaint, it  may  be  suggested  that  he  get  his  employes  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  limited  number  of  employers  of  this  class  that  are  refused 
the  privileges  of  the  employment  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
employes  are  accorded  the  same  treatment.  One  of  the  most  serious 
offenses  is  to  refuse  to  accept  a  permanent  position  when  it  is 
offered,  assuming  the  employe  is  equal  to  the  task.  All  privileges 
cease  for  the  man  who  refuses  work. 

There  are  scores  of  men  regularly  employed  in  Kansas  City 
and  elsewhere  who  are  receiving  salaries  ranging  from  $75  to  $150 
per  month,  and  even  higher,  whose  start  was  a  temporary  job  at 
20  cents  an  hour.  A  few  men  of  extraordinary  ability  and  genius 
have  worked  themselves  into  the  professions — some  into  the  min- 
istry.   The  salary  of  one  man  exceeds  $5,000  a  year. 

As  the  Employment  Bureau  does  not  receive  many  applications 
for  men  to  fill  high-class  positions,  this  record  bears  silent  testi- 
mony to  the  courageous  fight  that  has  been  made  by  men  who  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  defeat  and  grasped  the  first  opportunity  to 
improve  their  condition. 

The  employes  of  the  Employment  Bureau  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  resourcefulness,  and  the  results  accomplished 
depend  more  on  their  personal  interest  in  the  intricate  and  com- 
plicated situations  constantly  confronting  them  than  upon  the  per- 
fection of  a  mechanical  office  routine. 

A  recent  canvass  of  the  labor  agencies  and  employment  bureaus 
of  the  city  shows  49  such  agencies  and  about  99,500  situations  se- 
cured during  the  year.    Eighteen  of  these  agencies  are  practically 
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free.  These  include  the  employment  departments  of  typewriter 
companies  and  business  colleges. 

A  reference  to  the  yearly  report  following  shows  that  almost 
ninety  different  kinds  of  employment  were  secured,  with  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  number  of  skilled  and  responsible  men  placed. 
2.    Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Annual  Report,  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913,  lac!. 


Applica- 

Posi- 

Applica- 

CHARACTER OF  POSITIONS. 

tions 

tions 

tions 

Filed. 

Secured. 

Unfilled. 

PERMANENT  POSITIONS- 

MALES. 

Baker  

3 

1 

2 

Boilermaker  

7 

0 

7 

Blacksmith  

2 

1 

1 

Bus  Boy  

Baker's  Helper  

2 

2 

o 

1 

1 

0 

Barn  Man  

4 

3 

1 

Bookkeeper.  . 

4 

0 

4 

Bricklayer  

4 

2 

2 

Bill  Clerk  

6 

2 

4 

Cook  

38 

29 

9 

Carpenter 

60 

43 

17 

Clerk  

23 

6 

17 

Cashier 

1 

o 

1 

Chainman 

10' 

7 

3 

Candymaker  

1 

0 

1 

Horseeuf  f  er 

15 

15 

o 

Concrete  Men  

17 

17 

0 

Drivers 

58 

42 

16 

Dishwashers 

501 

501 

o 

Dairy  Hand 

10 

5 

5 

Electrician.  .  . . 

10 

1 

9 

Elevator  Operator  

12 

8 

4 

5 

1 

4 

Fireman  

14 

7 

7 

Farm  Hand  

59 

45 

14 

Furnace  Man  

60 

59 

1 

Freight  Bill  Clerk  

4 

2 

2 

Floor  Man  

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Gardener  

90 

86 

4 

Grocery  Clerk  

3 

2 

1 

Houseman  

38 

32 

6 

32 

31 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Hotel  Clerk  

5 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 
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2.    Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Annual  Report,  April  V,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913,  Incl. 


Armlipa- 

Posi- 

AniYlipa- 

CHARACTER  OF  POSITIONS. 

tions 

tions 

tions 

Filed. 

Secured. 

Unfilled. 

Janitor  

82 

67 

15 

Kitchen  Man. 

54 

51 

3 

Laborers  

2,376 

2,376 

0 

Mangleman 

2 

1 

1 

Meatcutter  

1 

0 

1 

Musician  ...   

1 

0 

1 

5 

3 

2 

Mortar  Mixer.  ...   

2 

0 

2 

Mechanic  

7 

4 

3 

Nurse  

13 

11 

2 

Printer  

1 

1 

0 

Painter.   

54 

47 

7 

Porter 

82 

70 

12 

Pantry  Man   

2 

2 

0 

Pressfeeder  

1 

0 

1 

Plumber's  Helper 

4 

3 

1 

Packer   

1 

1 

0 

Annlp  Pipkprs 

27 

27 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Paperhanger 

4 

3 

1 

Quarryman  

3 

3 

0 

Rpnorfpr 

1 

0 

1 

Shinninep  Clprk 

2 

1 

1 

Singer.   

1 

0 

1 

Sp  ieler 

1 

1 

o 

Stpplivorkpr 

2 

o 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

o 

1 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4 

Stock  Clerk  

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 

3 

54 

45 

9 

44 

41 

3 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Warehouse  Man  

4 

4 

0 

18 

12 

6 
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2.    Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Annual  Report,  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913,  Incl. 


Applica- 

Posi- 

Applica- 

CHARACTER OF  POSITIONS. 

tions 

tions 

tions 

Filed. 

Secured. 

Unfilled. 

- 

Watchman  

5 

3 

2 

Yardman  

20 

14 

6 

4,007 

3,757 

250 

FEMALES. 

1 

1 

0 

Cook  

56 

56 

0 

Chambermaid  

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

54 

54 

0 

7 

7 

0 

367 

367 

0 

Laundress  

265 

265 

o 

Nurse  

10 

10 

0 

1  O' 

0 

787 

787 

0 

Total  Male  

4,007 

3,757 

250 

Total  Permanent  

4,794 

4,544 

250 

26,602 

Grand  Total  

4,794 

31,146 

250 

Total  amount  earned  of  each  man's 

first  day's 

...$34,521.00 

E.  T.  BRIGHAM. 
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3.    MUNICIPAL  QUARRY  REPORT. 

E.  T.  Brigham,  Manager. 

The  large  quantities  of  rock  available  in  and  around  Kansas 
City  has  given  this  city  a  distinct  advantage  over  other  cities  in  sup- 
plying emergency  work  for  the  unemployed  during  the  winter 
months.  While  the  city  has  owned  no  quarries  of  its  own — except 
at  the  Leeds  Farm  for  the  use  of  prisoners — it  has  been  possible  for 
several  years  to  make  temporary  arrangements  with  either  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  or  private  owners  to  quarry  sufficient  stone 
to  meet  the  need. 

The  future  outlook  is  not  so  favorable.  Large  quarries  are 
getting  scarce  and  more  inaccessible,  and  it  would  be  wise  foresight 
for  the  city  to  purchase  a  quarry  which  would  provide  work  for 
several  years  to  come  and  leave  the  property  more  valuable  because 
of  the  improvement. 

In  most  cities  where  emergency  work  has  been  created  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  unemployed,  the  work  done  has  been  of  little 
permanent  value  to  the  community.  No  public  improvements  re- 
main to  benefit  the  city.  In  Kansas  City  about  23,000  cubic  yards  of 
stone  during  the  past  three  years  have  gone  into  street  paving,  rail- 
road work,  concrete  bridges,  buildings  and  other  permanent  struc- 
tures. So  the  workmen — mostly  non-resident — benefited  the  city  as 
well  as  themselves.  No  profit  was  made  from  the  labor  of  these 
men.  The  expense  of  operating  and  the  amount  paid  the  men  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  received  for  the  stone.  So  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  men  for  whose  benefit  the  enterprise  was  maintained  received 
all  there  was  in  it.  The  results  of  the  quarry  operations  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

A.  Honest  workingmen  who  might  otherwise  have  become 
public  charges  were  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

B.  Tramps  and  vagrants  who  live  by  begging  were  without 
the  excuse  that  there  was  no  work. 

C.  Sympathetic  citizens  were  encouraged  to  refer  beggars  to 
the  rock  pile  rather  than  give  them  a  dole. 

D.  The  city  received  some  benefit  from  the  work. 

The  quarry  work  this  year  fell  below  the  standard  of  other 
years  because  (1)  of  the  mild  winter  and  (2)  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing a  good  quarry  site.  Conditions  that  existed  in  previous  years 
have  changed.  Extensive  rock  excavations  on  downtown  park  prop- 
erty have  almost  ceased,  which  is  also  true  of  the  new  terminal  site. 
It  was  impossible  to  renew  for  this  year  the  admirable  arrangement 
with  the  Terminal  railway.  Under  this  arrangement  the  rock  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  excavation  on  the  Uniot  Depot  site  was 
hauled  on  flat  cars  to  the  stoneyard  west  of  the  Southwest  boule- 
vard, near  Twenty-sixth  street. 
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The  best  that  could  be  done  last  winter  was  to  dig  loose  stone 
from  dirt  and  slate  that  had  been  dumped  on  the  tract  of  ground 
lying  directly  north  of  Union  Cemetery  and  east  of  Main  street. 
It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  worked  in  solid  rock. 
Besides  removing  large  quantities  of  dirt  to  get  at  the  rock  imbedded 
in  it,  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  at  times  caused  several 
inches  of  mud,  in  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  work. 

Rock  was  broken  at  two  locations :  ( 1 )  the  lot  north  of  Union 
Cemetery,  known  as  "cemetery  quarry,"  and  (2)  the  "barn  quarry," 
at  403  Wyandotte  street.  The  first  location  provided  work  during 
the  daytime;  the  second  at  night.  The  principal  object  of  the  night 
work  was  to  foil  the  purpose  of  tricky  vagrants,  who  would  avoid 
going  to  the  day  quarry  and  wait  till  10  and  even  12  o'clock  on  cold 
nights  before  applying  for  lodging,  their  intention  being  to  escape 
work  altogether.  The  electric  lighted  barn  adjoining  the  lodging 
annex  at  401  Wyandotte  street,  full  of  large  stone,  and  with  a  night 
foreman  in  charge  to  see  that  the  required  amount  of  stone  was 
broken,  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  intentional  vagrant.  As  fast 
as  the  stone  was  broken  it  was  measured  in  boxes  and  carried  to  a 
vacant  lot  adjoining  and  dumped  on  a  pile.  About  1,000  yards  of 
this  stone  was  used  by  the  Street  Repair  Department  in  improving 
the  river  front.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  wagon  loads,  no 
broken  stone  was  sold  last  winter.  Practically  the  entire  amount 
remains  in  a  pile  on  the  "cemetery  quarry,"  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  who  paid  the  operating  expenses. 
Following  the  usual  custom,  no  money  was  paid  to  the  laborers. 
They  received  meal  and  lodging  tickets,  redeemable  by  the  Helping 
Hand  Institute,  if  they  were  single  men.  Men  with  families  were 
given  orders  on  the  Provident  Association,  that  were  redeemed  by 
the  Helping  Hand  Institute.  Five  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars 
worth  of  meal  and  lodging  tickets  were  thus  honored  by  the  Helping 
Hand  Institute;  $121.30  worth  of  orders  was  honored  by  the  Provi- 
dent Association. 

I  herewith  submit  statistical  report,  including  the  financial 
statement,  which  is  a  record  of  the  operation  of  the  quarry  for  this 
vear.  The  books  were  audited  by  a  certified  public  accountant,  Mr. 
J.  D.  M.  Crockett: 

Municipal  Quarry  Statistics. 

Labor  Record. 

Number  of  days  work  given  men,  February,  1913  317 

Number  of  days  work  given  men,  March,  1913  566 

Number  of  days  work  given  men,  April,  1913   13    896  days 

Cracked  Rock  Statement. 
Cemetery  Quarry. 

Rock  cracked  in  February,  1913  342  1/2  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  March,  1913  6401/6  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  April,  1913   24  9/12  yards    1,007  5/12  yards 
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Barn  Quarry. 

Rock  cracked  in  December,  1912   19  3/4  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  January,  1913  112  3/4  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  February,  1913  Ill  1/12  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  March,  1913  1409/12  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  April,  1913  93  1/12  yards      447  5/12  yards 

4.    Municipal  Quarry. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  Year  1912-1913. 

By  J.  D.  M.  Crocket. 

receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  last  report  $  54.31 

Received  from  Board  of  Public  Welfare...  490.40 

$  544.71 

Less  accounts  payable  last  year.    Paid  Feb. 

1st,  1913   490.40 

Balance  on  hand   $  54.31 

Cemetery  quarry — Rock  $  785.57 

Dynamite   7.75 

Gloves   2.20 

Barn  quarry   407.75  1,203.27 

Total  receipts-      $1,257.58 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

General  expense  ,  $  10.00 

Quarry  expense — Barn   431.25 

Quarry  expense — Cemetery   795.52 

$1,236.77 

Less   15c  tickets  not  presented  for 

redemption  $  0.15 

Less  5c  tickets  not  presented  for  re- 
demption  2.75 

$2.90 

Less  error  in  Provident  Association 

order  90 

  2.00 

  1,234.77 

Balance  in  bank   $  22.81 


Statement  of  Loss  and  Gain. 

Losses. 

General  expense  $  10.00 

Quarry  expense,,  barn   431.25 

Quarry  expense,  cemetery   795.52 

Error  Provident  Association  order   .90 

Rock  on  hand  last  year,  estimated  $500.00 

Realized                                                         490.40  9.60 


$1,247.27 
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Gains. 

Cemetery  Rock  Quarry  (B.  P.  W.)  $785.57 

Cemetery  Quarry  dynamite  sold   7.75 

Gloves   2.20 

Barn  Quarry  rock  (B.  P.  W.)   431.25 

Tickets  not  presented  for  redemption   2.90 

  1,229.67 


Deficit  for  year  1912-1913   $  17.60 

Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities — June  19,  1913. 

Assets. 

Tools  and  fixtures  $  65.67 

Accounts  receivable  (B.  P.  W.)   23.50 

Cash  in  the  bank   22.81 

  $  111.98 

Liabilities. 

Surplus   111.98 

Surplus. 

Surplus  last  year  $129.58 

Less  deficit  1912-1913   17.60 


Surplus  at  close  of  year  1912-1913   111.98 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

By  Geo.  F.  Damon,  Superintendent. 

It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to 
offer  to  the  people  of  Kansas  City  the  free  use  of  a  corps  of  pro- 
ficient investigators.  Accordingly  a  force  of  ten  trained  social 
workers  has  been  maintained  by  this  department,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of  the  Provident  Association  (an  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Provident  Association,  July  1,  1910).  Investigation  and  reconstruc- 
tion are  the  primary  functions  of  this  department.  New  problems 
are  daily  arising,  and  in  order  to  solve  them  justly  and  wisely,  full 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  must  be  had,  hence 
the  necessity  of  thorough,  painstaking  investigation,  as  effective 
treatment  must  be  based  upon  correct  information. 

The  need  of  this  service  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent, 
and  its  value  better  understood  and  more  appreciated.  Consequently 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  department  during  the  past 
year  has  been  encouraging,  its  activity  has  been  extended,  its  effi- 
ciency increased,  and  its  achievements  have  been  greater  and  more 
permanent  than  in  any  previous  year. 

In  the  line  of  extension,  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
has  been  the  establishment  of  social  service  at  the  General  Hospital, 
one  experienced  worker  having  been  assigned  to  that  duty.  She 
looks  after  home  conditions  of  resident  patients,  arranges  for  the 
after-care  of  homeless  patients,  and  corresponds  with  friends  of  non- 
resident patients.  This  is  an  advanced  step,  and  is  a  humane  as  well 
as  a  wise  economic  provision. 

There  has  also  been  shown  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  use 
made  of  this  department  by  other  public  and  private  institutions 
and  the  public  generally. 

Thus  the  Social  Service  Department,  through  its  connection 
with  the  Provident  Association,  is  tending  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
of  public  and  private  institutions  and  agencies,  and  to  establish  closer 
co-operation,  consequently  making  more  effective  the  work  of  all. 

As  first  stated,  this  bureau  of  investigation  is  at  the  command 
of  anyone  interested.  The  members  of  its  force  are  experienced 
and  resourceful.  It  is  especially  helpful  in  protecting  institutions 
and  individuals  against  imposition  and  in  assisting  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems. 

A  summary  of  work  accomplished  during  the  last  fiscal  year 


is  as  follows : 

Number  of  cases  treated   3,572 

Number  of  individuals  assisted  in  some  manner  11,431 

Number  of  investigations   3,808 

Number  of  revisits  14.806 

Number  of  calls  upon  relatives  and  other  references  16,407 

Number  of  cases  in  which  other  agencies  co-operated   1,524 

Number  of  cases  in  which  volunteer  service  was  rendered   1,359 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WELFARE  LOAN  AGENCY. 

May  1,  1912,  to  April  30,  1913. 

By  L.  H.  Halbert,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  has  just  completed  the  fifth  month 
of  its  third  year's  business. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  1910,  realizing  that  there  was  a 
great  need  for  a  remedial  loan  agency  in  this  city,  found  the  man 
who  was  able  and  willing  to  finance  such  an  agency.  He  furnished 
the  capital  and  placed  the  agency  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
December  1st  of  the  same  year.  The  agency  is  doing  a  philanthropic, 
not  a  charitable,  business.  We  are  dealing  on  a  business  basis  with 
people  who  are  honest  and  have  enough  business  capacity  to  repay 
a  loan.  The  institutions  which  make  it  possible  for  people  to  help 
themselves  on  a  business  basis  are  filling  a  no  less  important  place 
in  the  service  of  humanity  than  are  those  organizations  whose  chief 
business  is  to  dispense  charitable  gifts  to  the  needy.  We  are  able 
by  making  small  loans  to  help  many  persons  who,  unless  they  se- 
cured a  loan,  would  be  obliged  to  seek  charity.  These  loans  are, 
however,  a  small  per  cent  of  the  loans  which  we  make.  To  ambi- 
tious, self-respecting  people  it  is  humiliating  to  accept  charity.  We 
cannot  loan  to  unemployed  persons  unless  we  believe  that  they  will 
be  able  to  secure  employment,  the  income  from  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  payments  on  the  loan  and  their  current  expenses. 
A  large  number  of  persons  who  might  borrow  from  friends  or  rela- 
tives will  not  do  so  as  long  as  they  can  borrow  on  a  strictly  business 
basis  elsewhere. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  expansion  for  us,  the  Pledge 
Department  having  been  added  February  24,  1913.  This  depart- 
ment is  already  well  advertised  and  is  becoming  very  popular.  Until 
this  department  was  opened  the  prevailing  charge  was  10  per  cent 
per  month  on  such  loans.  In  a  little  more  than  two  months  this 
department  has  made  701  loans,  aggregating  $8,825.65,  an  average 
of  $12.60  per  loan.  We  learn  very  little  personally  about  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  the  borrowers  in  this  department  com- 
pared with  the  persons  who  borrow  in  the  chattel  department,  into 
whose  homes  we  go  and  about  whom  we  must  learn  more. 

The  Chattel  Department  has  made  a  steady  growth  during  the 
year.  There  were  1,569  loans  made  in  this  department,  which 
totaled  $74,058.75,  an  average  of  $47.20  each.  One  loan  was  made 
for  $375  and  paid  in  full  before  due.  This  was  the  only  loan 
larger  than  $300.  We  cannot  now  make  a  loan  in  this  department 
for  more  than  $300,  that  being  the  limit  fixed  by  law. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  loans  made  in  each 
month  of  the  last  year  and  the  amount  loaned  in  each  month: 

May,  1912   134  loans  $  6,377.30 

June   117  loans   4,507.30 

July  .   127  loans   5,509.95 

August   154  loans   7,565.55 

September   116  loans   5,600.15 

October   120  loans   6,384.09 

November   Ill  loans   5,050.45 

December   141  loans   6,049.00 

January,  1913   184  loans   9,601.66 

February   Ill  loans..   5,465.50 

March   146  loans...   7,449.80 

April   108  loans   4,478.20 


Total  1,569  loans  $74,058.75 

We  here  give  a  reprint  of  the  law  governing  the  chattel  loan 
business,  where  a  greater  rate  is  charged  than  8  per  cent  per  annum 
in  the  State  of  Missouri.  We  print  the  law  in  full  because  it  was 
so  recently  enacted : 

AN  ACT 

Regulating  the  loaning  of  money  in  cities  which  now  have  or  hereafter  may 
have  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  or  over,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
national  census,  when  as  security  for  such  loan  a  lien  is  taken  upon  any 
household  or  office  furniture  and  effects,  musical  instruments,  type- 
writers, sewing  machines  or  any  other  personal  chattels,  denning  the  chat- 
tel loan  business  in  such  cities  and  prima  facie  proof  of  such  business, 
requiring  such  business  to  be  licensed  where  a  greater  rate  than  eight 
per  cent,  interest  is  charged  and  authorizing  said  cities  to  license,  super- 
intend, regulate  and  control  those  engaged  or  desiring  to  engage  in  said 
business  and  providing  a  license  charge  until  otherwise  provided  by 
said  cities  and  providing  for  bond  by  licensee  and  the  conditions  thereof 
and  liability  thereunder  and  prescribing  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
and  fee  that  may  be  asked  and  received  and  maximum  of  loans  that 
may  be  made  by  licensees  and  requiring  certain  provisions  for  mortgages 
taken  and  receipts  given  and  prescribing  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  to 
persons  engaged  in  said  business  and  not  licensed,,  charging  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  and  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  to  persons  so  engaged 
and  licensed  and  violating  certain  provisions  hereof. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  follows: 
Section  1.    That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  partnership, 
corporation  or  association  in  any  city  of  this  state  which  now  has  or  here- 
after may  have  a  population  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  or  over  according 
to  the  last  preceding  national  census,  to  engage,  either  as  principal  or  as 
agent  in  the  chattel  loan  business  in  any  such  city  and  to  exact,  charge  or 
receive  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  as  interest,  brokerage,  fees,  charges, 
commissions  or  otherwise,  interest  at  a  greater  rate  than  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum,  without  first  being  licensed  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec  2.  All  persons,  firms,  partnerships,  corporations  or  associations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  engaged  in  the  chattel  loan  business,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  who,  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  cities  to  which  this  act  applies, 
shall,  either  as  principal  or  as  agent,  engage  in  the  business  of  lending  money 
and  taking  as  security  for  the  repayment  thereof  a  lien  upon  any  house- 
hold or  office  furniture  and  effects,  musical  instruments,  typewriters,  sewing 
machines  or  any  other  personal  chattels,  whether  said  lien  shall  be  in  the 
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nature  of  a  conditional  sale,  chattel  mortgage  or  bill  of  sale,  whether  re- 
corded or  unrecorded,  or  any  other  lien  of  any  character  whatsoever ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  pawn 
brokers. 

Sec.  3.  If,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any  person,  firm,  partnership, 
corporation  or  association  in  any  city  to  which  this  act  applies,  shall,  either  as 
principal  or  as  agent,  in  any  instance,  lend  any  money  and  take  as  security 
for  the  repayment  thereof  any  mortgage  or  lien  upon  any  of  the  property 
in  the  last  preceding  section  hereof  mentioned  and  charge,  exact  or  receive 
for  such  loan,  dirctly  or  indirectly,  whether  as  interest,  brokerage,  fees, 
charges,  commissions  or  upon  any  pretext  or  under  any  other  guise  what- 
soever, interest  greater  than  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  amount 
loaned,  proof  of  such  fact  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  person, 
firm,  partnership,  corporation  or  association  is  engaged  in  the  chattel  loan 
business- 

Sec-  4.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  any  person,  firm,  partnership,  cor- 
poration or  association  desiring  to  engage  or  to  continue  to  engage  in  the 
chattel  loan  business  in  any  of  the  cities  to  which  this  act  applies,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  first  obtain  a  license  to  carry  on  said  business  in 
the  city  in  which  said  business  is  desired  to  be  transacted.  Such  license 
and  the  renewals  thereof  shall  be  granted  upon  application  to  the  mayor  of 
the  city  in  which  said  chattel  loan  business  is  to  be  conducted  and  shall  be 
renewed  annually  thereafter  and  for  such  license  and  each  renewal  thereof 
the  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  officer  of  said  city,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
ordinance,  and  until  such  designation  to  the  treasurer  thereof,,  the  fee  to  be 
fixed  by  ordinance  and  until  the  cities  to  which  this  act  applies  shall  fix  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  such  license  fee,  the  applicant  shall  pay  therefor  and 
for  each  annual  renewal  thereof  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00). 
Such  license  and  renewals  thereof  shall  not  be  granted  until  the  applicant 
therefor  shall  file  with  said  mayor  of  the  city  a  statement,  under  oath,  which 
in  case  of  a  corporation,  shall  be  made  by  the  president  or  agent  thereof  in 
charge  of  its  business,  stating  the  place  in  the  city  where  the  business  is  to 
be  carried  on  and  the  name  of  the  private  and  business  address  of  the  appli- 
cant or  officer  or  agent  having  charge  of  such  proposed  chattel  loan  busi- 
ness, and  if  a  co-partnership,  the  private  and  business  addresses  of  all  of  the 
partners;  and  if  any  change  occur  in  the  address  of  the  licensee,  agent  or 
person  in  charge  of  said  business  or  in  the  place  where  the  licensed  business 
is  carried  on  or  in  the  membership  of  any  partnership  doing  such  business,  a 
true  statement  of  such  change,  sworn  to  as  above  provided,  shall  forthwith 
be  filed  with  the  mayor  of  said  city. 

Sec.  5.  Said  license  and  renewals  thereof  shall  not  be  granted  until  said 
licensee  shall  give  to  the  officer  of  said  city,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
ordinance  and  until  such  designation,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  city,  a  bond  to 
be  approved  by  said  treasurer  in  the  penal  sum  to  be  fixed  by  ordinance  and 
until  such  sum  shall  be  fixed  by  ordinance,  in  the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  ($2,000.00)  conditioned  faithfully  to  observe  all  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  of  ordinances  that  shall  be  passed  in  pursuance  hereof  and  fur- 
ther conditioned  to  pay  all  damages,,  costs  and  attorney's  fees  sustained  by 
the  mortgagor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  resulting  from  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Said  bond  may  be  executed  by  a  domestic  or  foreign 
corporation  authorized  by  the  superintendent  of  the  insurance  department  to 
transact  within  this  state  the  business  of  surety  insurance,  as  surety.  For  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  or  restrictions  of  this  act  or  of  the  ordinances 
passed  pursuant  hereto,  the  said  bondsmen  shall  be  liable  as  provided  by  the 
conditions  of  said  bond  and  suit  may  be  brought  by  the  said  mortgagor,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  in  any  proper  form  of  action  to  recover  the  same  which 
shall  be  for  his  own  use  and  benefit.  The  mayor  or  city  treasurer  may  at 
any  time  order  a  new  bond  and  upon  failure  to  file  any  such  bond  required 
or  whenever  the  licensee  has  been  twice  adjudged  guilty  of  violating  any  of 
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the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  the  ordinances  passed  pursuant  hereto,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  where  said  licensee  is  engaged  in  said  chattel  loan  busi- 
ness shall  forthwith  revoke  his  said  license  and  all  renewals  thereof. 

Seo  6.  Every  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  and  receive  upon 
each  loan  made  by  said  licensee  in  carrying  on  said  chattel  loan  business, 
interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  two  per  centum  per  month,  which  interest, 
however,  shall  not  be  collected  in  advance.  Said  licensee  may  also  charge  for 
the  first  examination  of  the  property  to  be  mortgaged,  for  drawing  and  filing 
necessary  papers,  acknowledgments,  and  for  all  other  expenses  and  services 
whatsoever,  a  fee  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  ;  but  no 
further  charge  for  interest  or  discount  or  examination  of  the  property,  or  for 
drawing  or  filing  papers  or  for  acknowledgments,  or  for  any  service  or  ex- 
pense or  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever  shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  making 
said  loan,  or  upon  any  renewal  of  the  loan,  or  any  transfer  or  change  of  the 
loan,  or  upon  any  other  occasion  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  orig- 
inal loan  or  oftener  than  once  in  each  period  of  twelve  months  thereafter 
and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  divide  or  split  up  loans  under  any  pretext  what- 
soever, for  the  purpose  of  requiring,  exacting  or  receiving  any  other  or 
greater  charges  than  in  this  section  prescribed.  No  loan  greater  than  three 
hundred  dollars  ($300.00)  shall  be  made  by  any  licensee  under  the  authority 
of  this  act,  nor  shall  any  one  person  owe  any  licensee  upon  the  loans  made 
under  authority  of  this  act,  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00)  for 
principal  at  one  time. 

Sec.  7.  No  mortgage  given  to  any  licensee  doing  business  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  valid,  unless  it  state  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
the  time  for  which  the  loan  is  made,  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  exact 
amount  of  fee  charged  under  section  6  hereof. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  payment  is  made  on  account  of  a  loan  to  which  the 
provisions  of  this  act  apply,  the  person  receiving  such  payment  or  his  prin- 
cipar  shall,  when  the  payment  is  made,  give  to  the  person  paying,  a  receipt 
setting  forth  the  amount  then  paid,  the  amount  previously  paid  and  the 
amount  remaining  unpaid,  identifying  the  loan  and  note,  mortgage  or  assign- 
ment to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Sec.  9-  Every  city  to  which  this  act  now  applies  or  shall  hereafter 
apply,  shall  have  the  right  to  provide  by  ordinance,  consistently  with  this  act, 
for  the  licensing,  supervision,  regulation  and  control  of  every  person,  firm, 
partnership,  corporation  or  association  within  its  jurisdiction  that  is  engaged 
or  desires  to  engage  in  the  transaction  of  chattel  loan  business  in  said  city 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  Every  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation  or  association  that 
shall  after  the  passage  of  this  act,,  engage  in  the  chattel  loan  business, _  either 
as  principal  or  agent,  in  any  city  to  which  this  act  is  applicable  and  in  any 
instance,  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  charge,  exact  or  receive,  whether  as 
interest,  brokerage,  fees,,  charges,  commissions  or  otherwise,  interest  for  the 
money  loaned  at  a  greater  rate  than  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  without  being 
licensed,  as  provided  by  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  or  be  imprisoned  for 
not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than  ninety  days  and  further  the  mortgage, 
lien  or  security  given  to  secure  the  repayment  of  any  such  loan,  shall  be  void 
and  the  principal  thereof  remaining  unpaid,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  bor- 
rower. 

Sec.  11.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this  act  by  any 
license  hereunder  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
($500.00)  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than 
ninety  days,  and  further,  the  entire  amount  loaned  remaining  unpaid  shall 
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be  forfeited  to  the  borrower  and  the  mortgage  or  lien  securing  same  shall 
be  null  and  void;  and  in  any  case  in  which  the  validity  of  any  mortgage, 
lien  or  security  given  to  any  licensee  hereunder  is  drawn  in  question,  proof 
of  the  fact  that  such  licensee,  either  as  principal  or  as  agent,  has  exacted  or 
received,  directly  or  indirectly  and  under  whatever  guise,  interest  or  charges 
in  excess  of  those  permitted  in  section  6,  hereof,,  shall  avoid  such  mortgage, 
lien  or  security  and  shall  further  forfeit  to  the  borrower  the  entire  amount 
borrowed  remaining  unpaid. 

Sec.  12.  Emergency. — That  the  widespread  and  evil  effects  upon  many 
people  in  the  cities  described  in  section  1,  of  the  foregoing  act  consequent 
upon  the  charge  of  oppressive  and  usurious  rates  of  interest  by  persons,  and 
corporations  (commonly  called  loan  sharks)  engaged  in  the  chattel  loan 
business  in  said  cities,  creates  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  approval. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Section  12  of  the  law  that  the  legislature 
appreciated  the  immediate  need  of  the  law.  This  law  has  struck 
the  loan  sharks  very  hard.  We  are  expecting  it  to  abate  in  a  great 
degree  the  loan  shark  evil.  Some  of  the  loan  sharks  have  already 
told  their  former  patrons  that  they  are  not  making  any  loans. 

We  give  here  an  example  of  how  we  have  been  able  to  help  a 
debtor  to  settle  his  account  with  a  loan  shark.  A  waiter  who,  be- 
cause of  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  had  borrowed  $90  of  a  loan  shark, 
applied  for  a  loan  to  pay  the  balance  of  his  loan  and  one  month's 
rent.  He  had  paid  $45.03  on  the  loan.  He  had  gotten  so  far  behind 
with  his  payments  that  he  was  being  pressed  very  hard  for  a  settle- 
ment. The  shark  was  claiming  $89  balance.  When  we  first  called 
he  offered  to  settle  for  $77.  We  finally  offered  to  send  him  a  check 
for  $55  in  full  settlement.  This  he  readily  accepted.  The  discount 
on  the  claim  amounted  to  $34.  We  made  the  waiter  a  loan  of  $75, 
all  of  which  he  has  repaid. 

A  study  of  the  purposes  for  which  people  borrow  money  is 
interesting.  We  submit  here  a  tabulation  of  the  purposes  for  which 
1,163  persons  borrowed  of  us: 


Payments  on  home   155 

Current  expenses   146 

Groceries  and  rent   192 

Business.  .  •   95 

Paying  loan   72 

Railroad  fare   54 

Furniture   46 

Helping  relatives-   39 

Moving  expenses   38 

Doctor   30 

Buying  horse   18 

Hospital.  .  •   17 

Life  insurance   15 

Bond  for  position   6 

Lawyer  fee   4 

All  debts   129 

Miscellaneous.  •   107 
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It  may  be  readily  seen  that  current  expenses,  and  groceries  and 
rent,  are  nearly  synonymous,  and  that  all  debts  is  a  very  inclusive 
term.  The  following  are  some  of  the  purposes  included  in  mis- 
cellaneous: Buying  artificial  limbs,  bringing  family  from  Europe, 
joining  union,  expenses  for  new  baby,  buying  cow,  tools,  funeral 
expenses,  chicken  fence,  huckster's  license,  uniform,  going  through 
bankruptcy,  entering  high  school,  buying  seed,  buying  paper  route, 
repaying  church  money  used  in  business  and  lost  when  business 
failed. 

The  reasons  why  people  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  borrow.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  causes  why  people  are  borrowing: 

1.  Extravagance. 

2.  Bad  management. 

3.  Non-employment. 

4.  Sickness. 

5.  Business. 

We  find  it  an  unpleasant  task  to  daily  decline  to  make  loans  to 
a  large  number  of  persons.  Some  of  those  to  whom  we  must  decline 
to  make  a  loan  are  very  worthy  people  in  need,  but  are  not  in  a 
position  to  meet  a  loan.  One  such  case  is  given  here  to  illustrate : 
A  widow,  49  years  old,  unable  to  continue  sewing  because  of  ill 
health,  owns  household  goods  in  three  rooms,  worth  about  $40, 
wished  to  borrow  $25  for  current  expenses.  Her  brother,  a  carpen- 
ter, who  is  crippled,  and  had  not  been  able  to  work  for  four  months, 
lives  with  her.  She  and  her  brother  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
their  father,  76  years  old,  who  lives  with  them,  and  has  no  income 
except  what  he  can  make  on  small  building  contracts.  He  has  no 
contracts  and  is  not  likely  to  have  as  far  as  we  can  determine. 

Persons  who  borrow  because  of  sickness,  non-employment  for  a 
time,  and  some  other  reasons,  are  much  more  satisfactory  with 
whom  to  do  business  than  those  who  borrow  because  of  bad  man- 
agement or  extravagance.  One  man  who  has  a  regular  salary  of 
$225  per  month  has  made  two  loans  with  us. 

The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  is  a  member  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Remedial  Loan  Agencies. 
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Annual  Report  of  the 

LEGAL  AID  BUREAU. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  shows  an  increase  in  the  cases  actually  handled 
over  the  previous  year.  This  department  is  now  going  on  its  fourth 
year,  and  since  its  inception  we  have  handled  approximately  20,000 
cases.  The  total  collections  approximate  $26,000.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  wage  claims  have  been  taken  care  of  and  they  number  2,396. 
I  shall  not,  at  this  time,  go  into  a  detailed  report  of  the  number  and 
classes  of  cases  which  have  been  handled  through  this  office,  as 
there  will  be  a  summary  report  added 

There  were  380  suits  filed  for  our  clients  in  justice  courts  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  of  which  227  were  successfully  prosecuted  to  judg- 
ment and  100  were  settled  out  of  court  before  the  case  was  tried, 
and  41  were  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution.  In  14  cases  judg- 
ments were  rendered  against  our  clients.  The  number  of  dismissals 
was  largely  due  to  the  inability  of  the  court  officer  to  obtain  service 
on  the  defendant  on  account  of  the  wrong  address.  It  frequently 
happens  that  immediately  after  having  received  notice  of  suit,  the 
defendant  would  go  to  the  plaintiff  and  arrange  a  settlement  between 
themselves ;  the  plaintiff  in  turn  would  usually  accept  the  settlement, 
and  thought  as  long  as  he  received  his  money  there  was  no  further 
need  of  his  appearing.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  our  office  that  after 
cases  have  been  called  in  court  three  times,  if  the  plaintiff  does  not 
appear,  to  finally  dismiss  the  suit.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  attach- 
ment, mechanic  lien  and  straight  suits  were  brought  for  the  collec- 
tion of  wages,  the  remaining  10  per  cent  being  for  small  board  bills, 
rent  bills  and  debts  of  various  kinds.  Replevin  suits  were  instituted 
in  most  cases  for  the  recovery  of  clothing,  trunks  and  other  personal 
property,  which  were  being  wrongfully  detained  by  some  innkeeper 
or  other  person.  Only  fourteen  of  the  227  judgments  obtained  were 
appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court.  Nine  of  these  appeals  are  still  pending 
in  the  upper  court,  the  remainder  having  been  disposed  of  in  favor 
of  our  client.  Approximately  $2,000  was  realized  on  judgments  in 
these  cases,  and  when  the  financial  condition  of  the  average  litigant 
with  whom  we  had  to  deal  is  taken  into  consideration  and  his  rights 
under  the  exemption  laws  of  the  state  are  conserved,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  this  showing  is  at  least  a  fair  one.  Out  of  the  5,354 
cases  handled,  only  380  were  taken  into  court. 

During  the  year  we  handled  70  usury  cases  and  59  cases  of 
complaints  against  pawn  shops,  and  were  successful  in  bringing  about 
a  settlement  in  each  one  without  going  to  court.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Welfare  Loan  Agency  and  the  Municipal  Pawn 
Shop,  also  departments  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  we  have 
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had  numerous  complaints  against  pawn  shops ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  almost  necessary  to  devote  one  man's  entire  attention  to  the 
complaints  which  come  in  regarding  these  places.  There  are  51 
licensed  pawn  brokers  doing  business  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  one 
month  alone  there  were  29  complaints  of  usury  filed  with  our  depart- 
ment against  pawn  brokers,  the  charge  being  from  4  to  40  per  cent. 
We  were  successful  in  settling  all  of  these  cases  at  the  legal  rate  of 
interest,  thereby  saving  the  borrower  from  $5  to  $25  in  each  case. 

One  pawn  broker,  against  whom  we  have  had  any  number  of 
complaints,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  a  large  sign  printed  which 
he  intends  placing  in  front  of  his  place  of  business,  stating  that  he 
loans  money  in  any  amount  upon  personal  property,  charging  interest 
at  the  legal  rate  of  2  per  cent.  This  is  good  evidence  of  the  results 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  in  its  crusade  against 
usury  and  extortion. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  our  previous  reports,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  work  is  the  prosecution  of  non-support  cases. 
During  the  year  we  have  referred  304  such  cases  to  our  municipal 
courts.  This  shows  an  increase  of  141  cases  under  this  head.  There 
were  178  cases  of  wife  and  child  abandonment  reported  to  us,  in  a 
majority  of  which  the  husband  had  left  the  state.  A  thorough  in- 
vestigation is  made  in  each  of  these  cases,  and  where  the  wife  and 
children  are  found  deserving,  the  husband  is  apprehended  and  the 
expenses  of  bringing  him  back  to  the  city  are  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.    Eleven  such  cases  are  here  reported: 

J.  S. — Deserted  wife  and  three  small  children ;  located  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.  Case  prosecuted  in  our  Criminal  Court ;  defendant  paroled 
on  his  promise  to  take  care  of  his  family. 

J.  S. — Located  at  Portland,  Ore. ;  deserted  wife  and  six  minor 
children ;  had  been  gone  two  years ;  located  and  returned  to  this  city ; 
is  now  under  parole  in  the  Criminal  Court  and  is  taking  care  of  his 
family. 

E.  K. — Located  at  Lawson,  Mo. ;  had  been  gone  one  year;  wife 
and  one  child  left  destitute ;  is  now  supporting  both  of  them. 

F.  W. — Located  at  Platte  City,  Mo. ;  refused  to  support  minor 
children  after  divorce  from  wife;  is  now  paying  part  of  his  wages  to 
our  office  each  week. 

T.  F. — Moberly,  Mo. ;  is  also  taking  care  of  his  family. 

R.  T. — Maryville,  Mo. ;  is  now  living  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  has  a  good  position. 

W.  D.  Located  at  Tulsa,  Okla. ;  is  maintaining  and  providing 
for  his  wife  and  two  small  children. 
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E.  B. — Princeton,  Mo. ;  sends  $5  weekly  to  our  office  for  the 
support  of  his  two  minor  children. 

W.  P. — Joplin,  Mo. ;  now  provides  a  home  for  his  family. 

J.  L. — Eminence,  Mo.;  is  now  supporting  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

R.  P. — Wichita,  Kas. ;  is  now  providing  for  the  support  of  his 
wife. 

The  total  expenditure  for  bringing  these  offenders  to  the  city 
was  $354.87. 

Kansas  City  now  ranks  third  among  the  legal  aid  societies ;  New 
York  and  Chicago  come  first,  but  both  of  these  cities  have  larger 
fields  to  work  in.  The  approximate  cost  to  the  city  for  the  handling 
of  each  case  is  90c;  the  total  collection  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$10,962.65. 

Last  year  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Dew  and  Mr.  Murray  Davis,  two  of 
our  attorneys,  compiled  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  "Legal  Sugges- 
tions." Two  thousand  copies  of  the  book  were  printed  and  pub- 
lished. This  supply  has  been  exhausted,  as  we  had  numerous  de- 
mands from  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  libraries,  legal  aid 
societies,  and  even  attorneys.  The  committee  is  now  at  work  revis- 
ing the  book,  which  will  be  ready  about  September  1st. 

In  order  to  emphasize  some  of  the  work  which  we  are  now 
doing,  it  might  be  well  to  give  a  few  illustrations : 

J.  L.,  a  resident  of  Kansas  City,  was  in  the  employ  of  a  railway 
company.  His  wages  were  attached  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  a  certain 
loan  shark,  for  a  debt  of  $83.  J.  L.  had  borrowed  money  from  the 
loan  shark,  but  that  was  ten  years  ago.  The  amount  he  originally 
borrowed  was  $40,  and  he  had  paid  back  $120.  He  had  a  wife  and 
three  small  children.  When  the  case  was  called  at  Omaha  an  attor- 
ney of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  and  J.  L.,  his  wife  and  other  witnesses 
were  present.  The  case  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  our  client.  This 
shows  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  man  is  persecuted  after  he 
once  gets  into  the  hands  of  such  unscrupulous  people. 

The  following  is  another  complaint  filed  in  our  office  where 
usurious  interest  was  charged  by  a  pawn  broker:  On  April  1,  1913, 
A.  called  at  our  office  and  complained  that  B.,  a  pawn  broker  of 
this  city,  had  been  charging  him  usurious  interest  on  a  loan  of  $15 
made  by  him  on  January  1,  1912,  for  which  he  pawned  his  watch  as 
security.  To  date  he  had  paid  $4.50  interest,  and  B.  was  demanding 
$16.50  to  redeem  the  pledge.  Our  investigator  immediately  called 
upon  B.  in  order  to  verify  these  facts,  and  found  that  A.  had  actually 
paid  tin's  amount  of  interest.  We  figured  the  life  of  the  loan  at  the 
legal  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  month,  which  made  90c  legally  due  B.  as 
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interest  for  the  time  he  had  the  money,  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  loan,  making  a  total  of  $15.90.  As  $4.50  had  already  been 
paid  by  A.  as  interest,  this  amount  was  deducted  from  the  loanr 
leaving  a  balance  of  $11.40,  the  legal  amount  due  B.  This  amount 
was  tendered  B.,  and  the  case  immediately  settled,  thereby  saving 
A.  $5.10. 

As  stated  previously,  we  have  handled  a  number  of  non-support 
cases,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  local,  and  were  determined  by 
our  municipal  courts.  One  of  these  courts  sets  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days of  each  week  for  hearing  domestic  difficulties.  There  is  a  rep- 
resentative always  in  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  defendant 
abides  by  the  court's  ruling,  which  is  usually  to  pay  into  the  parole 
office  a  certain  amount  of  his  weekly  earnings  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  his  family. 

M.,  who  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  being  6  years, 
deserted  his  family  in  1910,  leaving  them  destitute  and  penniless. 
The  mother,  with  a  2  months'  old  baby,  was  not  able  to  work,  and 
they  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Provident  Association  for  six  months 
until  she  was  strong  again.  Employment  was  secured  for  her  at  $8- 
per  week,  and  the  three  older  children  were  taken  care  of  by  char- 
itable institutions.  This  continued  until  November,  1912,  when  the 
wife  heard  indirectly  that  her  husband  was  located  in  Wyoming  and 
earning  good  wages  as  a  printer.  An  investigation  of  the  case  proved 
her  statements  to  be  true.  M.  was  arrested,  brought  back  to  the  city 
and  charged  with  wife  and  child  abandonment.  He  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  paroled  on  condition  that  he  pay  $8  per  week  to  our  office 
for  the  support  of  his  family.  This  he  was  glad  to  accept,  the  result 
being  that  today  the  husband,  wife  and  children  are  all  living  together 
and  the  home  is  really  a  cheerful  one.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
similar  cases  which  we  have  had  to  deal  with  in  like  manner. 

Mrs.  S.,  a  widow  50  years  of  age,  filed  complaint  in  our  office 
against  C.  for  the  recovery  of  $150,  which  she  had  invested  in  stock 
of  a  prospective  manufacturing  concern.  C.'s  agent  called  upon  Mrs. 
S.  and  through  fraudulent  representations  was  successful  in  arous- 
ing her  interest  in  his  proposition.  Mrs.  S.  had  no  money  on  hand, 
as  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  make  a  living  for  herself  as  seamstress, 
but  she  was  in  possession  of  a  fine  diamond  ring,  which  she  had  had 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  agent  in  some  way  found  that 
she  had  this  ring,  and  induced  her  to  let  him  have  it  appraised.  This 
she  consented  to,  but  informed  the  agent  not  to  sell  it.  Instead,  he 
sold  the  diamond  to  a  jeweler  for  $150,  representing  that  the  stone 
belonged  to  him.  This  amount  he  applied  on  the  purchase  price  of 
stock  for  Mrs.  S.,  representing  that  she  was  purchasing  two  shares 
at  $100  a  share,  when  in  reality  she  had  signed  a  contract  for  five 
shares.  Mrs.  S.  began  to  feel  suspicious  of  the  action  of  C.'s  agent, 
and  called  at  our  office  for  assistance.  The  case  was  gone  over  thor- 
oughly with  Mrs.  S.,  and  our  investigator  called  upon  C.  and  made 
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demand  for  the  money  realized  on  the  diamond  ring,  also  the  sur- 
render of  all  contracts,  signatures,  etc.,  signed  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  ob- 
jected very  strongly  to  this  proposition,  but  he  was  informed  that  if 
a  satisfactory  settlement  was  not  made  that  evening  our  department 
would  enter  suit  against  him  the  following  morning.  In  the  mean- 
time C.  called  upon  Mrs.  S.  at  her  residence  and  asked  her  to  dismiss 
the  case  from  our  hands,  but  as  she  had  been  previously  instructed 
by  us  that  such  procedure  would  probably  be  attempted,  she  refused 
to  settle  with  him,  telling  him  that  the  case  was  in  the  hands  of  our 
department  for  settlement.  Fearing  prosecution,  C.  gladly  settled 
within  the  specified  time  for  $150  and  released  all  papers  signed  by 
Mrs.  C.  In  the  meantime  our  investigator  called  upon  the  jeweler 
who  purchased  the  ring  from  the  agent,  and  found  that  it  was  worth 
considerable  more  than  he  had  paid  for  it.  He  therefore  demanded 
the  ring  of  the  jeweler  upon  the  tender  of  $150,  or  the  cash  difference 
in  valuation.  The  latter  proposition  the  jeweler  accepted,  and  gave 
us  $25  additional  for  the  ring.  This  amount,  together  with  the  $150 
received  from  C,  was  given  to  Mrs.  S.,  with  instructions  never 
to  buy  any  more  stock  from  an  agent  of  a  prospective  manufactur- 
ing concern. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Provident  Association,  who  have 
given  us  such  material  aid  in  the  investigation  of  our  domestic  diffi- 
culty cases,  also  those  officers  of  the  police  department  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  office  who  have  always  been  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  us  whenever  called  upon,  largely  in  cases  of  non-support 
and  wife  and  child  abandonment.  Sufficient  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  judges  of  our  municipal  and  justice  courts  for  the 
patient  and  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  so  earnestly  heard 
•our  clients'  complaints.  Truly,  the  keen  interest  which  the  judges 
have  manifested  in  our  cases  emphasizes  "equal  justice  to  all." 

Summary. 


Wage  claims  2,396 

Wage  assignments   69 

Garnishments   113 

Collection  of  deposit   254 

Collection  of  alimony   46 

Non-support  cases   304 

Wife  and  child  abandonment  cases   178 

Domestic  difficulties   191 

Recovery  of  personal  property   470 

Landlord  and  tenant  matters   238 

Collection  of  board  and  room  rent   193 

Breach  of  contract   25 

Damages   79 

Criminal  matters   50 

Fraud   38 

Insurance  matters   40 

Probate  matters   35 
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Real  estate  matters   76 

Usury  cases   70 

Complaints  versus  pawn  shops   59 

Complaints  versus  installment  companies   56 

Complaints  versus  employment  companies   7 

Chattel  mortgages   41 

Partnership  matters   16 

Personal  injury  cases   32 

Defense  of  claims   122 

Pension  matters   2 

Advice  miscellaneous  cases   70 

Cases  refused   84 

Total  5,354 

Collections  for  the  year  $10,962.65 

Total  number  of  cases  filed  in  Justice  Courts  380 

Divided  into  the  following  classes  : 

Straight  suits   297 

Attachment  suits   40 

Replevin  suits   29 

Boarding  house  keepers'  liens   7 

Mechanics'  liens   7 

  380 

Results  of  Cases  Filed. 

Settled  out  of  court   34 

Dismissed   107 

Judgments  obtained   227 

Judgments  against  our  clients   12 

  383 


Respectfully  submitted, 

ED.  J.  FLEMING, 

General  Attorney. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 

Dance  Halls. 

During  the  year  ending  April  21,  1913,  the  standard  of  conduct 
in  public  dance  halls  has  been  greatly  improved.  This  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  proprietors  of  dance  halls  have  become 
interested  in  promoting  places  that  meet  public  approval.  When 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  management  is  apparent,  the  prob- 
lem of  supervision  becomes  less  expensive,  as  each  inspector  can 
inspect  a  greater  number  of  halls. 

During  this,  the  third  year  of  supervision  of  dance  halls,  more 
dances  were  supervised  at  less  cost  than  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  standard  of  conduct  in  the  halls  was  much  better  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  was  largely  due  to  an  order  prohibiting  any 
manager  from  permitting  patrons  to  leave  the  hall  and  later  return. 
This  order  has  finally  met  the  approval  of  the  dance  hall  managers 
and  reduced  the  amount  of  disorder  resulting  from  the  free  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor  obtained  by  passing  out  of  the  hall  to  a  nearby 
saloon.  Some  patrons  evaded  this  measure  by  carrying  bottles  of 
liquor  to  the  dance  hall.  They  usually  retired  to  the  toilet  with 
one  or  two  friends  and  there  passed  the  bottle  around.  Section  3 
of  the  ordinance  prohibits  such  practice  and  a  number  of  arrests 
soon  discontinued  this  practice.  This  rule  eliminated  to  an  extent  a 
class  of  young  women  who  stayed  in  the  hall  only  long  enough  to 
meet  a  man,  leave  with  him  and  later  return. 

The  inspectors  watch  carefully  for  young  girls  who  appear  to 
be  under  the  age  of  17.  They  are  riot  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
dance  hall  unless  accompanied  by  their  mother,  father  or  lawful 
guardian.  The  following  day  a  woman  investigator  calls  on  the 
parents,  who  are  charged  with  keeping  the  girl  away  from  the  halls. 
If  this  method  fails,  the  parents  are  summoned  into  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  an  effective  arrangement  is  made  by  the  court. 

The  department's  inspectors  were  sent  into  "club"  dances  to 
determine  whether  clubs  were  bona  fide  organizations,  admitting 
only  members.  This  investigation  placed  most  of  these  dances 
under  supervision,  as  guests  were  invited  to  attend  each  dance.  At 
many  of  these  dances  the  conduct  of  the  dancers  was  below  that  of 
the  downtown  dance  halls,  and  constant  surveillance  must  be  main- 
tained. There  are  a  number  of  club  dances  that  are  conducted  in 
a  manner  above  reproach.  These  clubs  cheerfully  conform  to  the 
regulation  ordinance  without  any  suggestion  from  an  inspector. 

The  supervision  of  dance  halls  tends  to  establish  public  confi- 
dence in  these  places.  Supervision  only  gives  the  hall  a  "surface" 
decency,  and  no  kind  of  supervision  can  reach  the  evil  influence  of 
mixing  unknown  bad  characters  with  those  who  are  seeking  innocent 
amusement. 
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Instructions  to  Inspectors  of  Public  Dances. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  dance  hall  ordinance  given  below: 

AN  ORDINANCE  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REGULATION 
OF  PUBLIC  DANCE  HALLS ;  PROHIBITING  THE  SALE 
OR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 
THEREIN. 

Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City: 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  keep  a  pub- 
lic dance  house  within  the  limits  of  Kansas  City  which  shall  be 
open  promiscuously  to  the  public  either  upon  the  payment  of  an 
admission  fee,  or  otherwise,  without  a  written  permit  issued  to  it 
from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  Chief  of 
Police.  No  person  shall  knowingly  let  or  lease  to  any  other,  any 
room  or  building  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on,  or  keeping  therein, 
any  public  dance,  to  which  the  public  are  invited  promiscuously  to 
attend  either  upon  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  or  otherwise, 
unless  a  permit  shall  have  first  been  obtained  by  the  lessee  under 
the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

Section  2.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Chief  of  Police  shall  have  the  power  to  recall  and  cancel  all  or 
any  of  such  permits.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Chief  of  Police  as 
to  the  issuance  or  revocation  of  any  permit,  the  facts  in  such  case 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  it  shall  become  his  duty  to 
decide  for  or  against  the  issuance  or  revocation  of  said  permit. 

Section  3.  No  wine,  beer  or  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold, 
given  away  or  distributed  in  any  public  dance  house  or  any  premises 
adjoining  or  connected  therewith. 

Section  4.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  nor 
more  than  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00),  and  upon  such  con- 
viction any  permits  held  by  him  shall  become  forfeited  ipso  facto 
and  forthwith  cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect. 

Section  5.  All  ordinances,  or  parts  of  ordinances,  in  conflict 
with  this  ordinance  are,  insofar  as  they  conflict,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  August  20,  1910. 

Darius  A.  Brown,  Mayor. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  will  only  sign 
permits  for  such  as  agree  to  submit  to  the  oversight  of  the  Board's 
inspectors,  and  the  inspector  is  authorized  to  revoke  the  permits  at 
any  time  the  dance  is  improperly  conducted. 

You  are  the  judge  of  what  is  proper,  but  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered  for  your  general  guidance. 

1.    The  halls  must  be  brightly  lighted  during  all  the  time  they 
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are  in  use,  and  no  so-called  "shadow  dances"  or  "moonlight"  dances 
are  proper. 

2.  No  undue  familiarity  between  partners  should  be  tolerated. 
The  lady  should  place  her  right  hand  on  her  partner's  arm  and  not 
on  his  shoulder,  and  partners  should  keep  their  bodies  free  from 
each  other. 

3.  People  under  the  influence  of  liquor  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  the  hall. 

4.  Dances  should  close  not  later  than  12  o'clock  unless  given 
special  permission  for  a  special  occasion  to  continue  later. 

5.  The  practice  of  going  out  and  in  at  the  hall  during  course 
of  the  evening,  on  the  part  of  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  has  been 
so  closely  connected  with  intemperance  and  other  evils  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  dances  must  not  permit  it. 

6.  Age  Limit  for  Girls. — Girls  16  years  of  age  or  under 
should  not  be  admitted  unless  escorted  by  their  parents  or  some 
respectable  adult.  If  in  doubt  about  the  ages  of  young  girls,  take 
their  names  and  addresses  and  we  will  look  them  up. 

7.  Smoking,  profanity  or  boisterous  conduct  in  the  dance  hall 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Our  Department  Strengthened. 

The  following  amendment  to  our  Dance  Hall  Ordinance  gives 
more  specific  power  and  definitely  authorizes  the  collection  of  fees : 
Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri: 

Section  1.  That  Ordinance  No.  6110,  approved  August  20, 
1910,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
thereto,  said  to  be  designated  and  known  as  section  4-a,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Section  4-a.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  em- 
powered to  appoint  inspectors  of  public  dance  halls  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance;  each  of  said  dance  halls  may  be  charged 
fifty  cents  for  each  inspection  made  by  said  inspectors,  but  not 
more  than  one  charge  for  inspection  shall  be  made  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Passed  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  July  22,  1912,  and  ap- 
proved by  Stanley  Watson,  Acting  Mayor,  July  24,  1912. 

Censorship  of  Motion  Picture  Films. 

In  January,  1913,  the  department  began  to  receive  weekly  bul- 
letins from  the  National  Board  of  Censorship  of  New  York  City. 
These  bulletins  contain  the  titles  of  pictures  passed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship  and  those  passed  subject  to  certain  elimina- 
tions. An  investigator  calls  on  the  various  film  exchanges  and  ex- 
amines the  films  that  have  been  passed  subject  to  eliminations  and 
ascertains  whether  the  cutouts  have  been  made.  When  this  work 
began,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  the  picture  in 
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question  in  the  first  release  theater,  without  the  cuts  having  been 
made.  In  such  cases,  the  National  Board  of  Censorship  was  so 
notified.  This  organization  took  up  the  matter  with  the  various 
manufacturers  and  the  film  exchanges.  In  justice  to  the  film  ex- 
changes, it  should  be  said  that  the  failure  to  make  the  required 
cutouts  was  due  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  employees  of  the 
exchange.  This  condition  was  corrected  by  the  management  of  the 
exchanges. 

One  exchange  re-inserted  the  cutouts  when  the  pictures  were 
sent  out  of  the  city.  This  was  in  clear  violation  of  the  agreement 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  National  Board  of  Censorship. 
This  board  was  notified  and  has  taken  steps  to  stop  this  practice. 
At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited  in  Kansas  City  have  been 
submitted  to  the  National  Board  of  Censorship.  This  class  of  pic- 
tures are  not  difficult  to  control. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  pictures  shown  here  have  not  been 
submitted  to  any  censor  board.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Chief  of  Police,  this  department  has  stopped  the  exhibition  of  "The 
Dalton  Gang,"  "The  James  Boys"  and  "The  Night  Riders."  A 
representative  of  this  office  called  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
different  feature  picture  companies  in  the  city  asking  them  to  co- 
operate with  this  departemnt  by  making  the  eliminations  recom- 
mended by  this  department.  In  every  case,  to  the  present  date, 
every  cutout  recommended  has  been  made.  A  local  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  inspection  of  all  uncensored  films  would  strengthen 
the  censorship. 

The  department  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  in  studying  the 
question  of  obtaining  a  fair  and  effective  censorship  of  pictures. 
This  study  began  in  the  winter  of  1911  and  resulted  in  the  pro- 
posal of  a  city  ordinance  for  the  licensing  of  motion  pictures.  The 
ordinance  died  in  April,  1912,  with  the  outgoing  administration. 
Employees  of  this  department  were  called  before  various  civic  and 
social  organizations  to  discuss  the  need  of  censorship  in  this  city. 
A  committee  of  citizens,  representatives  of  these  organizations, 
formulated  and  secured  through  the  aldermen  the  introduction  of  a 
censorship  law.  This  ordinance  has  been  changed  from  its  orig- 
inal form,  vesting  the  censorship  work  in  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  with  a  board  of  appeals  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  to  an  amended  ordinance 
providing  for  a  censor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor;  also,  provid- 
ing for  a  board  of  appeals  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  The  ordinance  has  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  City 
Council  and  is  now  in  a  committee  box  of  the  upper  house. 

Fake  and  Immoral  Exhibitions. 

Fake  shows,  designed  to  defraud  inexperienced  young  men, 
have  been  tolerated  until  within  the  last  year.    They  have  been 
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prosecuted  and  closed  with  the  assistance  of  the  police  and  the 
municipal  court.  This  class  of  exhibition  must  be  continually 
sought  out  as  they  are  operated  under  several  disguises.  The  usual 
plan  is  arranged  in  some  vacant  storeroom  near  a  good  business 
corner.  An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged.  Upon  entering 
the  first  room,  one  sees  an  inferior  menagerie,  hardly  worth  the 
admission  fee.  The  patron  is  invited  to  progress  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another  by  paying  an  increasing  fee  each  time,  until  finally 
he  is  fleeced  of  all  that  he  has,  or  refuses  to  spend  more,  in  which 
case  he  is  ushered  out  the  back  door.  The  women  employed  are  of 
an  immoral  set  and  in  several  cases  relieved  patrons  of  funds 
amounting  to  as  high  as  $100.00. 

One  striking  example  of  inadequate  laws  relative  to  the  licens- 
ing of  such  places  follows.  A  man  called  at  this  office.  He  wished 
to  set  up  an  exhibition  of  life-size  wax  figures  of  the  two  sexes. 
These  figures  showed  private  diseases  in  various  stages,  also  a 
number  of  obstetric  casts.  An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  was  to  be 
charged.  He  was  informed  that  such  exhibition  could  not  be  com- 
mercialized according  to  his  plans.  He  obtained  a  license,  paying 
$50.00.  The  exhibition  opened  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district. 
A  barker  was  busy  announcing  the  wonderful  exhibition  for  men 
only.  An  electric  piano  was  installed  and  the  exhibition  had  been 
open  about  two  hours  when  investigators  from  this  department  com- 
plained to  the  police  authorities  and  the  place  was  closed.  The  pro- 
prietor produced  his  license  in  court.  The  court  faced  the  situa- 
tion of  the  city  licensing  such  exhibition,  then  closing  it  two  hours 
after  it  opened,  and  prosecuting  the  proprietor.  The  court  ordered 
the  place  closed  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  ordinance  in 
order  to  refund  the  license  fee  to  the  proprietor. 

Normal  Classes  in  Recreation. 

During  the  months  of  November,  December  and  January, 
classes  in  indoor  games  were  conducted  for  social  workers  and 
school  teachers.  One  class  of  16  was  held  on  Tuesday  evenings 
in  the  Central  High  School  gymnasium.  The  other  class  was  held 
in  a  public  hall  at  Cottage  and  Vine  streets.  Several  teachers  in  the 
colored  schools  attended  this  class  of  28  people. 

The  work  in  the  class  of  colored  people  was  commenced  under 
difficulties  that  were  surmounted  only  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
members  of  the  class.  The  only  available  space  to  be  had  without 
expense  was  the  corridors  of  Lincoln  High  School.  Five  meetings 
at  this  place  proved  it  impractical  because  of  limited  space  and  ex- 
posed, breakable  bric-a-brac.  There  were  no  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  educational  work  of  this  kind  and  the  members  of 
the  class  were  compelled  to  engage  a  hall  and  pay  the  expense. 

The  evenings  were  divided  between  story  telling  and  games. 
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The  work  was  arranged  to  give  a  number  of  games  especially  adapted 
to  sex  and  different  ages.  Only  a  few  members  of  the  classes  had 
previous  experience  in  teaching  children  to  play  and  special  attention 
was  given  to  encourage  the  class  members  to  put  spirit  and  energy 
into  the  play  and  avoid  self-consciousness.  Soon  there  were  notice- 
able results.  At  the  close  of  the  course  of  games  the  work  of  the 
class  members  was  very  satisfactory.  This  work  should  be  carried 
on  next  winter  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

In  September,  1912,  Prof.  E.  L.  Driver,  physical  director  of 
Washburn  College,  gave  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  games,  folk  dancing  and  story  telling.  The  classes 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Jewish  Educa^ 
tional  Institute.  Most  of  the  students  were  engaged  in  social  work 
in  the  city. 


Summary  of  Normal  Classes  in  Recreation. 

Average  Total 

Attendance.  Lectures  and  Demonstrations.  Attendance. 

18  Prof.  Driver's  Class  12  216 
11  12  121 

24  16  284 


Aggregate  attendance,  621 


Regulation  of  Pool  and  Billiard  Halls. 


The  Missouri  Billiard  Men's  Association,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  clean  amusement  in  billiard  and  pool  halls,  called 
a  meeting  inviting  every  manager  of  a  billiard  and  pool  hall  in  the 
city  to  attend.  This  meeting  was  called  because  of  public  agitation 
against  the  billiard  and  pool  business,  caused  by  certain  improperly 
conducted  places.  About  one-fifth  of  the  proprietors  in  the  city 
attended.  Representatives  from  this  department  were  invited  to 
speak.  A  plea  was  made  for  billiard  and  pool  halls  free  from  gamb- 
ling and  intoxicating  liquor.  A  general  discussion  followed  and  a 
number  of  proprietors'  statements  considered  relative  to  gambling 
and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  billiard  and  pool  halls.  This 
type  of  hall  usually  fosters  the  gang  which  furnishes  the  recruits  for 
holdup  men,  pickpockets  and  murderers. 

At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  draft  an  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  billiard  and  pool  halls. 
The  ordinance  recommended  is  as  follows : 

An  Ordinance  to  Regulate  Public  Billiard,  Pocket  Billiard  and  Pool 
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Rooms  and  Halls  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Fixing  a  Penalty 
for  the  Violation  of  this  Ordinance. 

Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City: 

Section  1.  All  public  billiard,  pocket  billiard  and  pool  roorm 
and  halls  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  shall  be  closed  between  the  hours 
of  1  o'clock  a.  m.  and  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

Section  2.  No  proprietor  or  manager  of  any  public  billiard, 
pocket  billiard  or  pool  room  or  hall  shall  have  or  permit  any  screen 
or  partition  or  any  other  device  to  obstruct  the  view  of  any  gambling 
played  therein  from  the  exterior  of  such  place  of  business. 

Section  3.  No  person  under  the  age  of  21  years  shall  play  on 
any  table  in  any  public  billiard,  pocket  billiard  or  pool  room  or 
hall  without  the  permission  of  the  father  or  master  or  guardian  of 
such  minor  first  granted. 

Section  4.  No  games  of  chance,  or  gambling  in  any  form,  shall 
be  permitted  in  such  rooms  or  halls.  It  shall,  however,  not  be  con- 
sidered gambling  for  the  players  of  any  game  of  billiard,  pocket 
billiard,  or  pool,  to  agree  that  the  loser  of  such  game  shall  pay 
the  amount  charged  by  the  owner  or  manager  of  such  room  or  hall 
for  the  playing  of  such  game. 

Section  5.  No  games  other  than  billiard,  pocket  billiards  and 
pool  games  shall  be  played  or  permitted  to  be  played  in  said  halls. 

Section  6.  No  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold,  given  away, 
or  served  in  any  public  billiard,  pocket  billiard  or  pool  room  or  hall. 

Section  7.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning  or  man- 
aging a  public  billiard,  pocket  billiard  or  pool  room  or  hall  in  this 
city  shall  post  a  copy  of  this  ordinance  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
said  hall. 

Section  8.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500.00)  for  each  offense. 

Section  9.  If  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning  or  man- 
aging any  public  billiard,  pocket  billiard  or  pool  room  or  hall  shall 
be  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  may 
order  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  so  convicted  to  discontinue 
such  business  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  said  person, 
firm  or  corporation  to  continue  such  business. 

Section  10.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  9  of  this  ordinance  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  ttor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
($500.00)  for  each  offense  and  each  day's  violation  of  said  section 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Section  11.  By  the  term  "public  billiard,"  "pocket  billiard"  or 
""pool  room"  or  "hall"  is  meant  one  in  which  the  owner  or  manager 
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makes  a  charge  for  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  playing  on  the 
tables  or  using  the  appliances  therein. 

Section  12.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  in  conflict 
with  this  ordinance  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  Upper  House  June  9,  1913. 

The  upper  house  of  the  city  council  passed  this  measure  and  it 
is  now  before  the  lower  house. 

Supervision  of  commercial  amusement  is  a  necessary  step  in 
working  out  the  recreation  problem  in  any  city.  Unquestionable 
objectionable  features  are  thus  eliminated  from  various  forms  of 
amusement  and  wholesome  amusement  promoted.  The  way  is  then 
paved  for  educational  work  creating  better  standards  of  recreation. 
The  educational  work  is  of  value  but  badly  hampered  if  private 
agencies  are  permitted  to  tear  down  the  work  done  by  the  public 
agencies.  Substitute  public  and  private  recreation  will  do  much  to 
regulate  commercial  amusement.  No  impulsive,  radical  move  against 
places  of  commercial  amusement  will  meet  public  approval.  The 
work  must  be  slow  but  persistent  until  finally  public  confidence  and 
approval  is  won,  then  the  work  will  stand. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
of  the 

KANSAS  CITY  MUNICIPAL  FARM, 
Leeds,  Missouri,  April  21,  1913, 

By  Dr.  E.  W.  Cavaness,  Superintendent. 

The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  a  busy  one  with  us.  We  have 
handled  2,949  men,  which  is  200  more  than  has  been  handled  in  any 
previous  year,  but  this  increase  is  due  to  men  being  sentenced  to  the 
Farm  for  hospital  treatments,  as  this  report  will  show. 

During  the  year  the  general  health  of  our  men  has  been  un- 
usually good  and  our  activities  have  been  reasonably  profitable.  The 
organization  of  our  administration  has  been  perfected  to  a  degree. 
The  establishment  of  departments,  and  daily  reports  from  each, 
has  increased  the  efficiency  of  our  work.  Our  foremen  have  become 
more  accustomed  to  handle  men  in  the  open  and  the  prisoners  have 
learned  that  we  are  here  for  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  help  them 
and  teach  them  to  do  things. 

The  majority  of  our  men  are  allowed  perfect  freedom  on  the 
Farm  and  from  25  to  30  per  cent  are  worked  without  foremen.  I 
have  practically  eliminated  the  use  of  guards,  and  in  securing  men 
to  handle  prisoners  we  have  found  it  very  valuable  to  use  tradesmen 
who  can  teach  our  men  how  to  do  things  in  a  first  class  manner,  so 
that  when  the  men  leave  the  institution,  in  many  instances,  they  can 
follow  certain  trades. 

The  administration  has  been  more  successful  from  a  standpoint 
of  discipline  than  in  former  years.  The  number  of  escapes  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  for  this  class  of  institution.  Our  trusty  force 
is  increased  daily  and  in  general  the  honor  system  has  prevailed  for 
the  past  year. 

Financial  Report. 

The  financial  report  for  the  past  fiscal  year  shows  a  profit  ol 
$2,630.36,  or  a  net  profit  per  man  per  day  of  3.3  cents  against  a  loss 
of  $17,539.38,  or  a  net  loss  per  man  per  day  of  23.62  cents  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

This  year  we  have  practically  finished  one-half  of  our  adminis- 
tration building.  The  excavation,  footings,  and  a  part  of  the  con- 
crete has  been  laid  on  the  other  half. 

Our  boulevard  system  has  been  improved  and  extended.  The 
Farm  products,  especially  our  hogs,  have  been  profitable. 

We  have  laid  a  water  main  over  three  miles  from  the  city  tc 
the  Municipal  Farm. 

The  increase  in  the  area  and  product  of  quarry,  extension  of 
railroad  switching  facilities,  clearing  and  putting  into  cultivation 
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about  20  acres  of  land,  are  some  of  our  larger  projects  for  the  past 
year,  and  these  have  all  been  worked  to  show  some  profit. 

Our  financial  showing  would  perhaps  be  several  thousand  dol- 
lars more  if  we  could  receive  credit  for  the  4,274  days  spent  by  pris- 
oners in  our  hospital  wards  that  would  otherwise  be  in  the  city  hos- 
pital and  be  an  expense  to  the  Hospital  and  Health  Board. 


Completed  Portion  of  Administration  Building. 

Handling  of  Prisoners. 

The  completion  of  a  part  of  our  new  building  has  enabled  us 
to  handle  our  men  in  a  more  modern  way,  but  the  plan  of  complete 
segregation  will  be  impossible  until  we  are  able  to  finish  our  build- 
ings. The  new  hospital  ward  compares  favorably  with  the  best  in- 
stitutions of  this  country.  The  small  dormitories  are  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  plan.  Our  heating,  water,  ventilation,  lights, 
bathing  and  toilet  facilities  are  the  most  modern  makes. 

Our  honor  system  grows  stronger  each  day.  Today  we  have 
240  men  working  on  the  Farm  with  10  foremen  and  8  guards,  and 
about  35  men  working  without  a  foreman,  doing  good  work.  The 
number  of  employees  for  the  year  has  been  decreased  by  4,  while 
the  average  prison  population  has  increased  by  6  men.  We  have 
had  51  escapes  from  the  Farm  this  year,  or  1.74  per  cent,  against 
3.23  per  cent  for  the  previous  year.  This  is  worthy  of  some  note, 
due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  more  men  have  been  working  on  honor 
this  year  than  in  any  former  year;  however,  more  than  1  per  cent  of 
these  escapes  have  been  from  our  trusty  workers,  and  27  of  these 
have  returned  of  their  own  accord  or  were  recaptured. 

When  a  prisoner  is  admitted  to  this  institution  he  is  not  allowed 
to  do  any  work  until  his  case  has  been  looked  over  by  the  physician 
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and  his  report  also  designates  the  class  and  amount  of  labor  he  be 
required  to  do.  If  he  is  sick,  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital  department 
until  his  conditions  will  permit  him  to  work.  When  he  begins  his 
labors,  we  use  the  greatest  care  in  not  making  the  burden  too  heavy. 
It  has  not  been  necessary,  except  in  a  few  extreme  instances,  to 
force  our  men  to  work,  but  in  this  connection  will  say  we  require 
of  each  man  the  product  in  proportion  to  his  physical  ability. 

A  recent  ordinance  of  the  City  Council,  which  terminates  a 
man's  sentence  when  two-thirds  of  his  time  is  served,  provided  he 
has  a  perfect  record  in  the  institution,  has  been  a  great  aid  and 
stimulus  to  more  efficient  work.  Our  punishment  is  practically  b)' 
demerits  whereby  a  man  works  a  certain  number  of  days  of  his 
good  time  for  violation  of  rules.  We  rarely  resort  to  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Hospital  Department. 

The  result  of  our  work  in  this  department  for  the  past  year 
has  been  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  the  good  that  we  have  accom- 
plished in  helping  these  men  to  new  life  the  future  alone  can  tell. 

We  have  handled  in  our  hospital  ward  during  the  fiscal  year  642 
men,  with  one  death ;  641  have  been  cured  or  health  improved. 
These  men  have  spent  4,274  days  in  the  hospital,  or  an  average  of 
628  days  for  each  man.  Some  of  these  men  recently  have  been  put 
out  to  light  work  almost  immediately  after  finishing  the  treatment, 
to  make  room  for  others,  as  our  space  for  the  last  three  months  has 
been  limited. 

I  have  treated  307  men  for  alcoholism,  acute  and  chronic,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  taken  the  treatment  for  habit;  115  men  have 
been  treated  for  such  drug  habits  as  morphine,  codium,  heroin,  co- 
caine, chloral,  bromide,  hyrocine,  coal  tar  drugs,  etc.  The  remaining 
220  cover  a  field  too  large  to  enumerate  here.  The  above  include 
the  men  admitted  to  the  hospital  wards  and  were  unable  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  and  many  of  these  were  treated  for  other  diseases 
while  taking  hospital  treatment  for  their  respective  habits. 

The  records  of  our  daily  dispensary  are  incomplete  but  each 
day  the  working  prisoner  has  opportunity  to  consult  the  physician 
regarding  any  ailment  he  may  have,  and  by  this  means  we  keep  our 
men  in  good  physical  condition,  and  their  needs  are  carefully  looked 
after.  We  have  sent  36  men  to  the  City  Hospital  within  the  past 
fiscal  year.  Of  this  number  16  were  returned  to  the  institution. 
These  men  were  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases, 
or  some  surgical  condition  that,  with  our  meager  equipment,  we 
were  unable  to  handle  at  the  Farm. 
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Table  A — Showing  the  Number  of  Men  Handled  in  the 
Hospital  Ward  by  Months. 


MONTH. 

Number  of  hospital  days 
for  month. 

Average  number  of  men 
in  hospital  ward 
each  day. 

April  21-30  

38 

4.22 

124 

4.00 

L£J\J 

400 

July  

176 

5^67 

August  

165 

5.67 

280 

9.33 

337 

10.90 

297 

9.90 

434 

14.00 

618 

19.93 

554 

19.78 

673 

21.70 

April  1-21  

458 

21.54 

*4,274 

1 12.55 

♦Number  days  charged  to  hospital. 
fAverage  daily  attendance. 

From  the  above  table  you  can  see  the  steady  increase  in  attend- 
ance in  our  hospital  ward.  On  the  last  day  of  this  fiscal  year  I  had 
22  men  in  the  hospital  ward  and  had  6  men  in  waiting  to  take  treat- 
ment for  chronic  alcoholism  and  drug  habits.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
straint  necessary  to  accomplish  a  thorough  treatment.  Our  municipal 
judges  appreciate  this  work  we  have  been  doing  and  the  majority 
of  their  cases  have  been  sent  to  the  Farm  in  preference  to  the  City 
Hospital  for  treatment,  but  our  limited  space  has  forced  me  to  ask 
our  judges  to  sentence  some  of  these  men  to  the  City  Hospital  for 
that  we  cannot  accommodate  more  of  these  men  who  need  the  re- 
preliminary  treatments. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  early  establishment  of  an  inebriate 
hospital  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  these  combined  treatments 
can  be  administered  without  the  humility  of  a  trial  and  conviction 
in  public  court,  is  imperative.  We  have  handled  in  our  ward  during 
the  past  year,  men  from  some  of  the  best  families  in  Kansas  City, 
and  daily  I  am  asked  by  some  woman  how  she  must  proceed  to  se- 
cure treatment  for  her  husband,  son  or  brother  who  is  a  slave  to 
some  appetite.  I  advise  them,  but  they  are  afraid  of  the  police  court 
procedure,  and  so  allow  them  to  go  ahead  for  years,  or  until  they 
are  in  a  dangerous  condition  before  they  come  here. 


Educational  and  Religious. 


We  have  had  splendid  services  every  Sunday  during  the  past 
year,  conducted  by  pastors  and  their  choirs  from  the  leading  churches 
of  our  city.  The  daily  reading  hour  is  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by 
our  men,  and  they  have  daily  papers,  current  magazines,  good  books, 
furnished  by  various  interested  people.  This  winter  we  will  have 
some  educational  feature  each  evening  for  the  inmates.  Our  as- 
sembly room  will  be  used  from  6  to  8  p.  m.  for  men  who  care  to 
study  and  classes  will  be  organized  to  accommodate  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. The  establishment  of  a  library  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
our  men  and  will  give  a  greater  variety  of  reading  materials. 

The  Future  of  the  Municipal  Farm. 

To  find  employment  for  our  men  in  the  future  is  becoming  a 
rather  serious  question.  We  have  this  year  exhausted  our  bond 
fund,  our  roads  are  about  completed,  the  138  acres  of  land,  40  per 
cent  of  which  is  tillable,  gives  employment  to  a  small  percentage  of 
our  population,  and  to  find  sale  for  crushed  rock  is  impossible, 
since  we  are  located  so  far  from  a  railroad.  However,  we  will  keep 
our  men  at  work  on  our  grounds,  boulevards,  etc.,  but  much  of  this 
labor  should  show  as  a  profit  to  Kansas  City,  but  cannot  be  utilized 
until  we  have  more  land  or  more  industries.  This  institution  can 
easily  be  made  self-sustaining,  or  without  land  or  industries  it  may 
be  a  heavy  financial  burden  to  Kansas  City. 

Give  the  Municipal  Farm  an  additional  500  acres  of  land,  mod- 
ern dairy  and  equipment,  a  chicken  farm,  one  auto  truck  for  garbage 
hauling,  $75,000  to  complete  our  buildings  and  buy  equipment,  and 
in  two  or  three  years  Kansas  City  will  have  an  institution  that  should 
easily  be  self-sustaining,  and  in  years  should  pay  us  financially. 
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MUNICIPAL  FARM. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


Expenses. 

Material  for  permanent  improvements  $25,615.08 

Current  expenses   39, 187.74 

Pay  roll   20,097.14 

Paid  for  special  skilled  labor  and  contract  work   4,573.08 

Profits.  $89,473.04 
Combined  cost  and  values. 

Cost.  Value. 

Permanent  improvements    (material)  $25,615.08  $85,093.66 

Cash  Credits,  farm  produce,  etc   2,164.96 

Value  of  inventory  increase  during  fiscal  year  1912-1913.  2,760.78 

Pay  roll   20,097.14 

Paid  special  skilled  labor  and  contract  work   4,573.08 

Clothing,  provisions,  tools,  charity,  etc   39,187.74 

$89,463.04  $90,018.40 

Credits  for  Charity. 

Cash  paid  out,  aid  for  prisoners'  families   $  1,944.00 

Cash  paid  out  to  prisoners  leaving  farm   131.00 


$89,463.04  $92,093.40 

Value  $92,093.40 

Cost   89,463.04 


Net  profit  for  year  $  2,630.36 

Net  profit  for  maintenance  of  farm,  $2,630.36. 
Net  profit  for  man  per  day,  .034. 


Average  daily  cost  per  man  for  bread,  meat  and  groceries,  .234. 
Combined  Cost  and  Value  of  Improvements  Made  by  Bond  Money. 


Cost.  Value. 

Cost  for  materials  and  tools  $25,615.08 

Value  of  improvement,  Administration  Building   61,207.60 

Value  of  improvement,  septic  tank   464.85 

Value  of  improvement,  filter  beds   420.39 

Value  of  improvement,  main  sewer   168.57 

Paid  for  special  skilled  labor  and  contract  work   4,573.08 

Inventory  tools  bought  from  Bond  Fund   4,768.88 


$30,188.16  $67,030.29 

Value  $67,030.29 

Cost   30,188.16 


Profit  $36,842.13 

Cash  Receipts. 

Hogs  $  837.07 

Cows   288.91 

Fruit  and  vegetables   119.67 

Shoe  shop  and  tailor  shop   51.60 

Cement  sacks   397.15 

Graves   261.16 

Miscellaneous   18.40 

Horses   191.00 


$2,164.96 
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Net  Improvements,  Fiscal  Year,  April  15,  1912, 
to  April  21,  1913. 


Administration  Building  

Trusty   

Dormitory  

Assistant  Superintendent's  House, 

Pump  House  Reservoir  

Septic  Tank   

Filter  Beds   

Sewer  Line  

House  in  Bottoms  , 

Garage  Asst.  Supt's.  House  

Hot  Beds  

Chicken  House  

Cow  Shed   , 

Hog  Shed  and  Pens  

Fences   

Barn   

Commissary  Building   

Laundry   

Blacksmith  Shop   

Signs   

Road   

Water  System,  Pump  

Quarry  Plant   

Well  at  Laundry  

Bridge   

Canal   

Dike   

Cistern   

Walks   

Steps  and  Walks  

Bridge  at  Crusher  

(20  acres  timber  cleared  at  $35) 

Improvements  on  Hand  

543  Days'  Labor  on  water  line.. 
3,487  Days'  Labor  on  water  line... 
Prisoners   

Chicken  house  destroyed  , 


Values, 
April  15, 
1912. 


$20,340.28 
3,000.00 
20,044.23 
1,335.09 
2,000.00 
835.40 
337.93 
1,806.65 
1,200.00 
150.00 
395.80 
166.00 
108.00 
34.00 
1,178.50 
600.00 
2,804.00 
2,165.00 
350.00 

'6,000.66 
3,309.16 
3,499.50 
275.00 
350.00 
2,400.00 
3,455.00 
200.00 
350.00 
96.00 
155.14 


$78,940.68 


$78,940.68 


Improve- 
ments, 
April  15, 
1912,  to 
April  21, 
1913. 


$69,656.56 
472.00 
151.03 
93.30 
19.19 


1,030.16 


334.35 
2.65 
15.68 
226.42 
262.53 
14.57 
20.04 
1,252.34 

2,768.55 

'  145.66 


700.00 
1,121.29 

6,974.66 


$85,259.66 
166.00 


$85,093.66 


Values, 
April  21, 
1913. 


$  89,996.84 
3,472.00 
20,195.26 
1,428.39 
2,019.19 
835.40 
337.93 
2,836.81 
1,200.00 
150.00 
395.80 

V08.66 

368.35 
1,181.15 

615.68 
3,030.42 
2,427.53 

364.57 
20.04 
7,252.34 
3,309.16 
6,268.05 

275.00 

495.00 
2,400.00 
3,455.00 

200.00 

350.00 
96.00 

155.14 

700.00 
1,121.29 

'  6,974.66 


$164,034.34 


$164,034.34 
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Inventory  of  Equipment  and  Supplies. 


Executive  Department,  including  Drugs  $  4,463.91 

Farm   2,467.48 

Barn  and  Teams   3,713.88 

Commissary  Hardware  Sundries   254.04 

Groceries   320.58 

Clothing   3,685.28 

Shoe  Shop   1,402.15 

Laundry  and  Tailor  Shop   256.51 

Construction  Department — 

Tools  and  Equipment   3,535.37 

Material   2,700.96 

Janitor   2,459.61 

Kitchen  and  Dining  Room   1,638.45 

Blacksmith  Shop   846.24 

Quarry   6,268.05 


$34,012.51 

Inventory  April  15,  1912   31,251.73 


Increase  during  fiscal  year  $  2,760.78 


EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Our  system  of  reports  and  accounts  charges  each  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  institution  with  the  salaries  of  the  employes 
working  in  that  department,  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  all  the 
prisoners  that  work  there,  and  with  all  the  material  consumed,  and 
credits  the  department  with  all  its  products  or  all  the  services  per- 
formed by  it,  at  commercial  prices.  Credits  are  rendered  between 
departments. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  prisoners  under 
this  system  all  labor  and  materials  spent  in  repairs,  or  in  any  way, 
that  does  not  leave  an  actual  increase  in  our  tangible  assets,  are 
charged  to  "maintenance."  This  includes  board,  lodging,  clothing, 
medical  attention,  transporting  to  and  from  the  Farm,  keeping  all 
records  and  a  great  variety  of  expenses.  Computing  maintenance 
in  this  way,  the  actual  per  diem  cost  per  man  has  averaged  $0.9697, 
or  nearly  $1.  This  includes  even  such  matters  as  repairs  on  the 
roads.  Each  department  is  expected  to  produce  enough  actual 
value,  or  do  enough  serving,  to  cover  everything  charged  against  it. 

I.  The  Executive  Department  includes  supervision,  account- 
ing, record  keeping,  transporting  prisoners,  etc.  Besides  this,  the 
conduct  of  the  hospital  and  all  medical  treatment  is  attended  to  in 
this  department.  No  attempt  is  made  to  compute  medical  practice 
at  commercial  prices.  Without  this  department,  no  other  could 
exist,  and  its  services  computed  at  cost  are  charged  to  "maintenance" 
and  laid  as  a  burden  on  the  productive  departments. 

II.  The  Farm  as  a  department  includes  all  the  agricultural 
operations  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  institution.  While  the 
whole  institution  is  called  a  "Farm,"  the  actual  agricultural  opera- 
tions consume  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  prison  labor.    The  tilla- 
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ble  ground  is  only  about  40  acres.    The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  product  consumed  or  sold  from  the  Farm  during  the  year : 
FARM  PRODUCE  SOLD  OR  CONSUMED. 
April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913. 


Number. 


Unit. 


2,556 

Gal. 

208lA 

Doz. 

2,630 

Doz. 

166 

Lbs. 

79l/2 

Doz. 

1,210 

Bunches 

46 

Bu. 

71 

DU. 

8 

Bu. 

168 

Doz. 

531^ 

Bu. 

380 

Doz. 

762 

Bu. 

880 

Bu. 

136^ 

Bu. 

120 

Bu. 

59 

Bu. 

166 

UOZ. 

2 

Only 

9,510 

Lbs. 

3 

Only 

4 

Crates 

12 

Gals. 

332*/2 

Bu. 

83 

Bu. 

337 

Bu. 

220 

Lbs. 

39 

Bu. 

10 

Bu. 

15 

Gal. 

110 

Bu. 

12 

Bu. 

25 

Shocks 

5 

Only 

Article. 


Milk  

Eggs  

Onions  

Lettuce  

Asparagus  

Radishes  

Greens  

Mustard  

Spinach  

Cabbage  

Apples  

Corn  

Irish  Potatoes. 
Sweet  Potatoes 

Tomatoes  

Parsnips  

Lettuce  

Carrots  

Hogs  

Hogs  

Calves  

Cherries  

Cherries  

Beets  

Beans  

Turnips  

Chickens  

Cucumbers  

Corn  

Cider  

Radish  

Pears  

Fodder  

Cows  


Price  per  Unit. 


.16  9/10 
.18  1/5 
.10  1/10 
.15  7/16 
.43  5/7 
.05  1/6 
.32  1/2 
.35 
.35 

.80  1/3 
.52  3/5 
.12  1/3 
.85  3/7 
.87 

.57  1/2 
.48  3/5 
.57  4/5 
.10  5/8 

24.75 
.07 

11.00 
1.13 
.25 
.22 
.54  3/8 
.33  2/3 
.14  2/5 
1.00 
.50 
.20 

.48  3/5 
.75 

.25 
57.79  3/5 


7/10 


1/4 


Profit  on  Hogs  at  Farm  During  Fiscal  Year. 

April  15,  Hogs  on  hand,  44  head  $  356.47 

Sold  during  year   

April  21,  Hogs  on  hand,  124  head  

Cost  of  feed,  vaccine,  new  hogs  purchased, 

etc   1,061.69 

$1,418.16 

Value  of  inventory  $2,868.57 

Cost   1,418.16 

Profit  $1,450.41 


$  837.07 
1,931.50 


$2,868.57 
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III.  Lodging  House  Department  (janitors'  squad)  is  al- 
lowed 10  cents  per  bed  as  a  reasonable  rate  of  cost  for  housing  the 
prisoners.  Brooms,  bedding  and  laundering  the  same,  fuel  for  heat, 
labor,  etc.,  make  up  the  expenses.  The  department  usually  makes 
a  good  credit  so  that  the  real  charge  is  from  7  to  8  cents. 

IV.  The  Restaurant  (kitchen  and  dining  room)  is  allowed 
15  cents  per  meal  credit  for  all  meals,  including  those  of  the  officers. 
Since  our  strict  system  of  accounting  has  gone  into  effect,  the  saving 
has  amounted  to  $200  to  $300  per  month  over  what  the  cost  was  at 
first.    A  small  credit  for  the  department  can  be  made  at  this  figure. 

V.  The  Commissary,  or  store,  does  not  receive  a  credit  of  a 
certain  per  cent  on  all  goods  handled,  but  is  simply  credited  with 
the  service  rendered  at  what  it  costs  the  department  to  render  it. 

VI.  The  Barn  is  conducted  as  a  livery  and  a  charge  of  $4  per 
day  is  made  against  the  Farm,  construction  department  or  any  other 
department  using  teams.  We  have  had  fifteen  horses  during  most 
of  the  year,  and  the  department  just  about  came  out  even.  It  made 
a  small  net  credit  of  $56.47. 

VII.  The  Blacksmith  Shop  did  horseshoeing  for  the  barn  at 
regular  commercial  prices,  repaired  wagons,  sharpened  plows,  etc., 
for  the  Farm,  besides  making  grill  work  for  the  construction  de- 
partment, cots  for  the  lodging  house,  etc.  It  is  a  small  department, 
but  made  a  net  credit  of  $237.34. 

VIII.  The  Quarry  and  Grading  Department  built  roads, 
operated  the  cemetery  for  the  burial  of  the  pauper  dead,  laid  water 
lines  and  furnished  crushed  rock  for  the  buildings.  This  depart- 
ment had  to  absorb  a  lot  of  prison  labor  from  men  who  were  phys- 
ically unfit  to  be  much  more  than  spectators,  but  needed  outdoor 
exercise.  Therefore,  it  showed  a  net  loss  for  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  earned  a  large  credit. 

The  following  are  the  major  credits : 

Construction  of  water  line  $  8,095.29 

Equipment  and  improvements  at  quarry   2,923.69 

Roads   1,252.34 

Rock  for  buildings   1,486.55 

$13,757.87 

IX.  The  Clothing  Department  cleans  and  repairs  all  cloth- 
ing and  shoes  belonging  to  the  prisoners  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and 
stores  them  away,  to  be  given  to  the  prisoners  on  their  release.  It 
also  manufactures  and  repairs  all  the  shoes  furnished  to  prisoners 
by  the  city,  either  at  the  Farm  or  the  Reformatory.  Commercial 
prices  are  set  on  this  work  and  credit  given.  The  ordinary  shoe 
worn  by  the  prisoners  is  priced  at  $2.25.  It  is  a  very  strong,  hand- 
made shoe.  It  is  hard  to  compete  with  the  standards  and  prices  of 
commercial  establishments  in  this  line,  because  the  men  are  so  un- 
skilled and  no  machinery  is  used,  so  a  net  credit  was  not  earned, 
although  much  valuable  service  was  performed. 
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X.  The  Construction  Department  has  charge  of  making 
and  repairing  all  buildings  on  the  farm.  This  is  the  most  profitable 
of  all  lines  of  work,  yielding  a  net  credit  of  $18,155.73  during  the 
year.  The  prices  fixed  for  this  work  are  all  made  in  consultation 
without  architects  and  are  conservative.  Several  men  are  actually 
working  as  tradesmen  at  the  present  time  who  learned  all  they  know 
about  the  trade  while  employed  as  prisoners  on  our  buildings.  The 
list  of  permanent  improvements  given  a  few  pages  back  is  prac- 
tically an  index  to  the  work  of  this  department. 

The  following  detail  of  prices  set  upon  certain  work  on  our 
new  Administration  Building  will  give  an  idea  of  how  the  work  is 
priced. 

Administration  Building. 


8,852  square  feet  tile  partition  at  25c  $  1,704.50 

Outside  steps,  gutters,  walks,  etc   475.15 

4,000  square  feet  Tarazzo  floor  at  30c   1,200.00 

6  solitary  cells,  complete   1,200.00 

6,802  yards  plaster  at  35c   2,580.70 

Scrubbing,  cleaning  and  polishing  floors   810.10 

Plumbing   2,160.00 

Ventilators,  overflows  and  scruppers   300.00 

Steam  plant,  hot  water  system  and  radiation   2,790.20 

Electrical  work   400.00 

Painting   480.00 

Finish  (inside  work)   4,575.50 

4,650  yards  excavation  and  fill  at  $1.00  per  yard   4,650.00 

1,812  yards  excavation  at  60c  ,   1,087.20 

25  yards  concrete  at  $10.00  per  yard   250.00 

1,143  yards  concrete  at  $20.00   22,910.00 

23,397  square  feet  floor  slab  at  50c   11,698.50 

6,103  square  feet  concrete  finish  at  25c   1,525.75 

1  tower   300.00 

2  sets  concrete  stairs    110.00 


$61,207.60 

Relation  with  Women's  Reformatory. 

Our  Farm  truck  hauls  all  the  prisoners  for  the  Reformatory, 
furnishes  some  vegetables  and  makes  various  repairs  on  buildings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformatory  manufactures  all  the  clothing 
for  our  men  and  launders  all  the  institution  clothes.  These  mutual 
services  nearly  balance  each  other. 


POPULATION  TABLES. 
April  16,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913. 

Attendance  of  Prisoners. 

Attendance  April  16,  1912   172 

Received  during  year  2,753 

Total  2,925 

Released  during  year  2,685 

Attendance  April  21,  1913   240 

Prisoners  Received  by  Month. 

Month.  White  Men.    Colored  Men.  Total. 

April  16-30,  1912   69  21  90 

May   199  43  242 

June   139  57  196 

July   192  72  264 

August   154  61  215 

September   138  35  173 

October   138  40  178 

November   149  43  192 

December   212  54  266 

January   187  63  250 

February   177  62  239 

March   203  90  293 

April  1-21,  1913,  inclusive   105  50  155 

2,062  691  2,753 

How  Released. 


White  Men. 

Paroled   1,586 

Fines  paid   95 

Expired   183 

Deaths   1 

Escapes   39 

Appealed   43 

To  City  Hospital   34 

To  asylum   1 

To  criminal  court   37 


Colored  Men. 
513 
32 
72 

0 
12 
32 

2 

0 

3 


Total. 
2,099 
127 
255 
1 
51 
75 
36 
1 

40 


2,019 


666 


2,685 


How  Returned. 

White  Men.    Colored  Men.  Total. 

New  commitments                                     1,942  666  2,608 

Escapes  returned                                           19  8  27 

From  hospital                                               16  0  16 

From  appeal                                                 38  9  47 

Paroles  returned                                           47  8  55 


2,062  691 

Old  paroles  revoked  after  committed  to  Farm  on  new  fines... 


2,753 
.  158 
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Birthplace  of  Prisoners  Received  This  Year. 


Africa   1 

Arizona   1 

Alabama   26 

Arkansas   45 

Austria   14 

Belgium   1 

Bohemia   3 

Cuba.  .  .   1 

California   7 

Canada   15 

Colorado   20 

Connecticut   5 

Delaware   2 

Denmark   3 

District  of  Columbia   2 

England   21 

Florida   8 

France   2 

Georgia   1 

Germany   40 

Greece   11 

Holland   1 

Hungary   3 

Illinois   178 

Iowa   91 

Indiana   56 

Ireland   85 

Italy   15 

Kansas   220 

Kentucky   72 

Louisiana   58 

Maine   10 

Maryland   12 

Massachusetts   31 

Mexico   68 

Michigan   25 

Minnesota   12 

Mississippi   30 


Missouri   899 

Montana   3 

Nebraska   19 

Nevada   4 

North  Dakota   1 

New  Hampshire   3 

New  Jersey   18 

New  Mexico   2 

New  York   114 

North  Carolina   7 

Norway   4 

Ohio   73 

Oregon   4 

Prussia.  .   1 

Pennsylvania     93 

Rhode  Island   5 

Russia   16 

Roumania   1 

Switzerland   1 

Scotland   16 

South  Carolina   3 

South  Dakota   2 

Sweden   14 

Turkey   4 

Tennessee   52 

Texas   77 

Utah   1 

Vermont   1 

Virginia   37 

Wales   4 

Washington   3 

West  Virginia   19 

Wisconsin   10 

Oklahoma   31 

Poland   1 

West  Indies   2 

Grand  Total  2,753 


Social  State  of  Prisoners. 


Married   689 

Widowers   Ill 

Single  1,953 

2~753 

Offenses  of  Prisoners. 


Allowing  minors  in  pool  halls. . .  1 

Begging  on  street   6 

Blockading  sidewalk   2 

Carrying  concealed  weapons   3 

Careless  driving   4 

Cruelty  to  animals   3 

Cruelty  to  children   1 

Destruction  of  property   15 

Disturbing  peace   550 

Drunk  and  disturbing  peace   140 


Drunk   69 

Exposing  person   8 

Firing  guns  in  city   11 

Frequenting  bawdy  house   12 

Failure  to  display  license  tag   1 

Frequenting  opium  dens   1 

Gambling   7 

Indecent  act   1 

Impersonating  officer   5 

Interfering  with  officer   3 
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Keeping  gambling  rooms   4 

Keeping  bawdy  house   2 

Joy  riding   3 

Non-support   76 

Nuisance   4 

Occupying  rooms  for  immoral 

purposes   5 

Resisting  officer   2 

Refusing  to  pay  taxicab  fare   1 

Occupations 

Adjuster   2 

Actor   2 

Button  maker   1 

Brakeman   6 

Board  marker   1 

Bag  maker   1 

Baker   15 

Barber   47 

Bartender   10 

Beer  bottler   13 

Bill  poster   1 

Blacksmith   15 

Boiler  maker   ]0 

Book  binder   11 

Bookkeeper   7 

Box  maker   2 

Brick  mason   8 

Bridge  builder   3 

Broom  maker   1 

Butcher   34 

Card  writer   2 

Contortionist   1 

Coach  cleaner   3 

Cesspool  cleaner   1 

Candy  maker   3 

Carpenter   68 

Car  repairer   12 

Cement  finisher   21 

Chauffeur   19 

Cigar  maker   4 

Civil  engineer   1 

Cleaner  and  dyer   1 

Clerk   47 

Collector   5 

Conductor   6 

Contractor   5 

Cook   106 

Dentist   3 

Dairyman   3 

Dancer   2 

Decorator   4 

Dish  washer   54 

Draughtsman   2 

Driller   4 

Druggist   5 

Electrician   20 

Elevator  operator   4 

Engineer  (stationary)   10 

Engineer  (locomotive).   2 


Refusal  to  pay  dog  license   1 

Selling  liquor  without  license...  8 

Speeding   1 

Trespassing   14 

Violating  cocaine  ordinance   6 

Vagrancy  1,782 

Violating  section  25   1 


Total  2,753 

of  Prisoners. 

Engraver   1 

Flagman   1 

Fireman  (locomotive)   5 

Farmer   32 

Film  operator   3 

Fireman  (stationary)   17 

Fisherman   2 

Foreman   2 

Gardener   4 

Gas  fitter   1 

Glass  fitter   4 

Hat  maker   1 

Hardwood  finisher   1 

Hack  driver   2 

Hod  carrier   13 

Horse  cuffer   6 

Horse  trainer   4 

Horse  shoer   8 

Hostler   5 

Hotel  worker   11 

House  work   22 

Huckster   13 

Interpreter   1 

Iron  worker   12 

Inspector   1 

Insurance  agent   3 

Jockey   1 

Janitor   18 

Teweler   5 

Laborer  1,005 

Lather   7 

Laundry  worker   4 

Lineman   10 

Leather  worker   1 

Millwright   1 

Marine  fireman   2 

Mattress  maker   1 

Machinist   29 

Manager  of  pool  hall   2 

Meat  cutter   4 

Merchant   5 

Messenger  boy   10 

Metal  worker   2 

Miller   1 

Miner   21 

Moulder   3 

Musician   6 

Newsboy   4 

Nurse   7 
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Organizer   2 

Office  work   3 

Optician   2 

Paper  maker   1 

Piano  finisher   3 

Packer   2 

Painter   69 

Paper  hanger   13 

Peddler   13 

Photographer   6 

Plasterer   10 

Plumber   25 

Porter   98 

Physician   1 

Pressman   4 

Printer   26 

Railroad  worker   2 

Reporter   2 

Roofer   5 

Student   1 

Steeplejack   1 

Soldier   1 

Stockman   1 

Solicitor   10 

Sailor   2 


Salesman   17 

Shoemaker   23 

Sign  writer   6 

Singer   1 

Steam  fitter   18 

Stenographer   1 

Stone  worker   10 

Switchman   26 

Telegraph  operator.   8 

Train  despatcher   1 

Trunk  maker   1 

Tailor   33 

Teamster   218 

Tinner   3 

Traveling  man   1 

Upholsterer   5 

Vulcanizer   1 

Wood  worker   3 

Wagon  maker   1 

Waiter   98 

Watch  maker   2 

Wood  trimmer   1 

Occupation  unknown   52 


Total  2,753 


Fiscal  Year  16th  of  April,  1912,  to  21st  of  April,  1913. 


Total  number  of  inmates  for  year  2,925 

Total  number  of  escapes   51 

Percentage  of  escapes   1.74% 

Average  daily  attendance  ,   210 

Total  number  of  days  charged  to  labor  57,125 

Total  number  of  days  charged  to  hospital   4,274 

Total  number  of  days  charged  to  idleness  and  unassigned  15,521 


Total  number  of  days  served  by  all  inmates 


76,920 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 
of  the 

WOMEN'S  REFORMATORY, 
April  21,  1913, 


Women's  Reformatory. 
By  L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Superintendent. 

On  account  of  the  change  in  matrons  occurring  near  the  end 
of  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  the  comments  on  the  report  are 
made  by  the  General  Superintendent.  The  statistics  are  furnished 
by  the  employees  in  the  different  departments  at  the  Reformatory. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  450  women  received  at 
the  Reformatory  during  the  past  year,  as  against  494  received  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  and  606  the  year  before.  This  shows  an  en- 
couraging decrease.  The  $4,032.85  worth  of  laundry  work  done  at 
the  Reformatory  and  the  profit  of  $882.11  which  was  earned  in  the 
sewing  room  go  to  show  that  a  considerable  amount  of  creditable 
work  has  been  done. 

While  the  Reformatory  still  boards  certain  girls  for  the  Juvenile 
court,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  provision  for  them,  it  would  be 
most  desirable  if  these  girls  could  have  a  separate  institution  pro- 
vided by  the  Juvenile  court.  In  last  year's  report  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  the  hope  and  desire  was  expressed  that  a  farm  and 
new  buildings  in  the  country  might  be  secured  for  the  Women's  Re- 
formatory. During  the  year  a  great  amount  of  public  agitation  in 
behalf  of  this  project  has  been  carried  on  by  the  women's  clubs  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  realization  of  this  ideal  may  not  be  far  away. 
The  physical  care  of  the  women  in  the  Reformatory  has  been  good, 
but  the  moral  reformation  of  the  inmates  is  hindered  by  the  nature 
of  our  cell  arrangements  which  makes  communication  between  the 
different  girls  very  easy.  Separate  departments,  however,  are  main- 
tained for  the  white  women,  the  colored  women  and  the  Juvenile 
court  girls,  and  this  classification  is  helpful  so  far  as  it  goes. 
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WOMEN'S  REFORMATORY. 
WORK  DONE  BY  LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT. 
For  Municipal  Farm. 

No.  of  Doz. 

Garments.  Price. 

April,  1912  (last  half)                                                    240  $  104.93 

May                                                                              732  393.89 

June                                                                           585  289.45 

July                                                                            591  258.19 

August                                                                        662  278.95 

September                                                                      466  187.57 

October                                                                       724  306.11 

November                                                                      503  171.40 

December                                                                    494  196.07 

January,  1913                                                                 695  259.21 

February                                                                       553  239.06 

March                                                                         606  236.56 

April  (first  half)                                                            387  141.01 


7,238  $3,062.40 

For  Women's  Reformatory. 

No.  of  Doz. 

Garments.  Price. 

April,  1912  (last  half)   98         $  43.23 

May                                                                           148  72.78 

June                                                                           151  77.40 

July                                                                            171  95.17 

August                                                                      135  66.72 

September                                                                      101  54.19 

October                                                                       124  73.15 

November                                                                      172  91.97 

December                                                                       164  86.15 

January,  1913                                                                  175  98.42 

February                                                                        130  66.35 

March                                                                           174  80.04 

April  (first  half)                                                            72  37.13 

1,815         $  942.70 

For  Street  Department. 

No.  of  Doz. 

Garments.  Price. 

August,  1912   2         $  2.63 

September                                                                      9  8.55 

October                                                                         6  5.40 

November                                                                         3  2.85 

December                                                                         4  3.90 

March,  1913                                                                      6  4.42 

30         $  27.75 

Summary. 

Farm  $3,062.40 

Reformatory   942.70 

Street  Department   27.75 

Total  $4,032.85 
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WORK  DONE  BY  SEWING  DEPARTMENT. 


Work  Done  for  Juvenile  Court  Girls. 


No.  of  Cost  of 

Dozen.  Material. 

5       Dresses  $  34.40 

5       Muslin  panties   10.95 

3%    Hickory  petticoats   10.30 


Retail 
Price. 
;  45.00 
15.00 
19.00 


Profit. 

$  10.60 
4.05 
8.70 


$    55.65   $    79.00   $  23.35 


No.  of 
Dozen. 
973 
4Ve 

162/3 

43/3 

33% 

21 

60 

162^ 
5 

25 

25 
5 

12 


2 


No.  of 
Dozen. 
251 

20 
2/ 

6y3 

8 

IX 

5  prs 
1 

2y2 

ll 

3 

y2 

i 


Work  Done  for  Municipal  Farm. 

Cost  of 
Material. 

Old  garments  repaired  

White  drill  suits  $  36.90 

Muslin  night  shirts   76.66 

Top  shirts   223.16 

Blue  denim  overalls   166.25 

Pillow  slips   25.20 

Face  towels   90.00 

Pillow  ticks   20.00 

Single  bed  ticks   23.25 

Canton  drawers   132.75 

Single  sheets   62.50 

Canton  undershirts   28  75 

Mittens   8.40 

Damask  table  linen   6.40 

Blue  jean  suits,  extra  size   9.00 

Blue  denim  jumpers,  extra  size   .80 

Blue  denim  overalls   .80 

Suits  tennis  underwear    1.40 

Top  shirts,  extra  size   .90 

Canton  underwear,  extra  size   1.60 

Kitchen  aprons   2.00 

Double  sheets,  guards   18.67 

Pillow  slips,  guards   2.35 


Retail 
Price. 
$  291.90 
39.40 
100.00 
312.00 
239.40 
31.50 
108.00 
25.00 
30.00 
150.00 
75.00 
30.00 
14.40 
9.00 
10.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.25 
2.00 
2.40 
20.00 
3.00 


Profit. 
$291.90 
2.50 
23.34 
88.84 
73.15 
6.30 
18.00 
5.00 
6.75 
17.25 
12.50 
1.25 
6.00 
2.60 
1.00 
.20 
.20 
.60 
.35 
.40 
.40 
1.33 
.65 


$  937.74  $1,498.25  $560.51 
Work  Done  for  the  Reformatory. 

Cost  of  Retail 

Material.  Price.  Profit. 

Old  garments  repaired   $    75.30  $  75.30 

Sanitary  napkins  $     15  71  21.80  6.09 

Gingham  aprons                                            12.40  22.50  10.10 

House  dresses                                             60.00  75.00  15.00 

Face  towels                                                 10.00  12.40  2.40 

Swiss  curtains                                               7.50  9.00  1.50 

Scrim  curtains                                              2.50  3.75  1.25 

Hickory  aprons                                               7.C0  9.00  2.00 

Hickory  wrappers                                        17.50  22.50  5.00 

Double  sheets  for  prisoners                            7.30  10.00  2.70 

Three-quarter  sheets                                      40.50  47.30  6.80 

Tea  towels                                                   2.82  3.60  .78 

Double  sheets  for  matron                                3.00  4.50  1.50 

Pillow  slips  for  matron                                   1  45  1.80  .35 
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W 

7y2 

7% 
162/3 

y2 
y 


Towels   3.74  4.88  1.14 

Dining  room  aprons   1.95  2.25  .30 

Pillow  ticks   11.63  13.50  1.87 

Bed  ticks,  single   39.90  54.60  14.70 

Brown  muslin  panties   344.68  60.00  15.32 

Dresser  scarfs   .50  .75  .25 

Stand  covers   .35  .60  .25 

Making  9  garments  for  charity   3.85  3.85 

$  290.43   $  458.88  $168.45 


Work  Done  for  the  Street  Department. 

No.  of  Cost  of  Retail 

Dozen.                                                             Material.     Price.  Profit. 

41  y2    Khaki  suits  $  684.75   $  767.75  $  83.00 

63      White  drill  suits                                     557.55       595.35  37 M 

272/3    Old  garments  repaired                                                8.30  8.30- 

2      White  drill  bags                                         5.30          6.00  .70 

$1,247.60  $1,377.40  $129^ 

Summary. 

Cost  of  Retail 

Material.     Price.  Profit. 

Juvenile  Court  girls  $    55.65   $    79.00  $  23.35 

Reformatory                                             290.43       458.88  168.45 

Municipal  Farm                                         937.74     1,498.25  560.51 

Street  Department                                   1,247.60     1,377.40  129.80 

Total  .  $2,531.42  $3,413.53  $882.11 

Population  Tables  of  the  Women's  Reformatory  for  the  Year 
of  April  18,  1912,  to  April  18,  1913,  Inclusive. 

Attendance  April  19,  1912   33 

Received  during  the  year  450 

Total  483 

Released  during  the  year  453 

Attendance  April   19,  1913   30 

Prisoners  Received  by  Months. 

White.     Colored.  TotaL 

April  (19-30)                                                        7             9  16 

May                                                                     19            21  40 

June                                                                  16            22  38 

July                                                                   19            37  56 

August                                                              23            11  34 

September                                                            17            11  28 

October                                                              16            20  36 

November                                                             13            25  38 

December                                                             15            13  28 

January                                                                13            12  25 

February                                                              13            23  36 

March                                                                  22            29  51 

April  (lst-18th)                                                    13            11  24 

Totals                                                         206          244  450 
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How  Released. 

Appeal   42 

Expired  105 

Escaped   16 

Stay  of  execution   2 

Fines  paid   72 

Paroled  191 

To  hospital  22 

Died   1 

Habeas  corpus   2 

Recidivism.  453 

First  offenders  259 

Second  offenders   86 

Third  offenders   28 

Fourth  offenders   13 

Fifth  offenders  |   10 

Sixth  offenders   6 

Seventh  offenders   8 

Eighth  offenders   6 

Ninth  offenders   1 

Tenth  offenders   3 

Eleventh  offenders   6 

Twelfth  offenders   2 

Thirteenth  offenders   3 

Fourteenth  offenders   1 

Fifteenth  offenders   9 

Unknown   9 

Total  450 

Birthplace  of  Prisoners. 

Austria   1     Massachusetts   3 

Alabama   3     Minnesota   2 

Arkansas   4     Nevada   1 

Canada   1     Nebraska   6 

England   1     New  York   6 

Germany   3     Oklahoma   9 

Ireland   5     Ohio   8 

Italy   2     Pennsylvania   6 

Iowa   17  Poland  

Illinois   25  Russia  

Indiana   4  Scotland  

Idaho   1     South  Carolina  

Japan   1     Texas   1 

Kansas   63  Tennessee  

Kentucky   19  Virginia  

Louisiana   5  Wyoming  

Missouri   195     Wisconsin   4 

Michigan.   3     Unknown   13 

Mississippi   5   

Mexico   1        Total  450 

Social  State  of  Prisoners. 

Single  198 

Married  189 

Widow   63 

Total  450 
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Offenses  of  Prisoners. 


Conducting  business  without  a  license...   1 

Discharging  firearms   3 

Disturbing  the  peace   67 

Drunk  and  disturbing  the  peace   20 

Drunk   9 

Indecent  exposure  of  person   2 

Inmate  bawdy  house   7 

Keeper  bawdy  house   3 

Occupying  rooms  for  immoral  purposes   3 

Renting  rooms  for  immoral  purposes   2 

Selling  liquor  without  a  license   2 

Shoplifting   2 

Soliciting  on  street   3 

Street  walking   4 

Vagrancy  322 


450 

Occupation  of  Prisoners. 


Actress   2 

Bindery  work   1 

Bottle  washer   5 

Chambermaid  21 

Cook   18 

Clerk   3 

Cashier   2 

Coach  cleaner   1 

Day  work   8 

Factory  work   4 

Housework  176 

Housewives   10 

Hairdresser   1 

Inmate  bawdy  house   20 

Keeper  bawdy  house   4 

Lace  maker   1 

Keeper  rooming  house   4 


Laundry  work   82 

Maid   2 

None   38 

Nurse   4 

Packing  house  employee   2 

Pantry  work   2 

Rag  sorter   2 

Seamstress   5 

Socialist  speaker   1 

Telephone  operator   2 

Teacher   1 

Tailoress   2 

Waitress   23 

Unknown   3 

Total  450 


WARDS  OF  JUVENILE  COURT. 


On  hand  April  19,  1912  18 

Received  from  April  18,  1912,  to  April  18,  1913,  inclusive  43 

Total  

Released  during  the  year  


61 
50 


On  hand  April  19,  1913. 


11 


Received  by  Months. 

April,  1912  (last  half)   2 

May   4 

June   6 

July   5 

August   3 

September   1 

October   2 

November   3 

December   3 

January,  1913   3 

February   3 

March   4 

April  (first  half)   4 

Total  43 

How  Released. 

Expired   4 

Escaped   4 

Paroled  32 

To  hospital   5 

Released  by  court   5 

Total  50 
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Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Parole  Department 

of  the 

Board  of  Public  Welfare 

April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913. 
By  K.  L.  Schreiber,  Supt. 

Opposition  to  the  paroling  of  offenders  has  always  to  be  met 
and  in  many  instances  it  appears  to  be  justifiable.  Habitual  drunk- 
ards who  are  given  a  parole  after  being  cured  of  the  habit  and  per- 
haps sent  to  some  distant  city,  prostitutes  who  are  sent  to  relatives, 
fathers  whose  families  need  their  support,  first  offenders  and  other 
persons  with  good  records  committing  misdemeanors  are  frequently 
paroled  and  people  getting  the  information  that  such  persons  have 
been  paroled  are  apt  to  remark  that  people  are  encouraged  to  do 
wrong  by  knowing  that  they  will  get  out  easily.  Unless  a  person  will 
take  the  pains  to  learn  all  the  facts  he  cannot  fairly  judge  as  to  who 
should  be  paroled.  When  the  person  complaining  knows  the  facts, 
he  usually  agrees  that  the  person  paroled  will  be  benefited  and  society 
not  harmed.  Mistakes  are  made  and  are  to  be  expected  when  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  great  number  of  cases  handled,  the  shortness 
of  the  time  to  investigate,  the  small  fine  usually  given  and  the  large 
field  that  needs  to  be  covered,  but  when  these  errors  are  made  it  is 
well  that  they  should  be  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Nor  must  we  let  the 
prejudiced  minds  of  officials  or  fear  of  adverse  opinion  warp  the 
honest  conviction  of  the  paroling  board.  For  nearly  52  months  the 
parole  department  has  been  handling  these  offenders  against  society 
and  overseeing  paroles  in  8,087  cases  that  the  Board  thought  had 
merit  in  them.  The  Board  must  have  foresight,  while  its  critics  have 
all  the  advantages  of  "hind  sight"  in  making  their  judgment. 

Three  things  are  ever  kept  before  the  people  who  consider  appli- 
cations for  parole :  First,  has  the  person  in  custody  learned  his 
lesson ;  will  he  profit  by  his  experience  and  take  his  proper  place 
among  his  fellow  men?  When  the  Board  is  convinced  that  he  has 
come  to  this  realization,  he  is  granted  a  parole  regardless  of  the 
offense  or  the  amount  of  his  fine. 

Second,  will  the  prisoner,  if  liberated,  make  good,  and  by  making 
good  protect  society,  or  will  he  fail  and  by  failing  cause  society  to 
be  harmed?  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  latter  he  is  retained  until 
the  Board  feels  he  is  stronger  and  the  possibility  of  his  making  good 
is  more  certain. 

Third,  according  to  the  present  system  of  fining,  every  offense  is 
computed  according  to  dollars  and  no  man  who  has  the  amount  of 
money  that  he  is  fined  and  pays  the  same  can  be  committed.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  person  in  custody  lacks  sufficient  money  to 
pay  his  fine,  and  others,  perhaps  more  guilty,  but  fortunate  in  having 
money  or  friends  with  money,  are  never  incarcerated.   The  injustice 
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of  the  system  is  apparent  and  oftentimes  a  person  is  given  a  chance 
to  make  good  on  parole  because  he  would  not  be  in  custody  at  all  if 
he  had  the  money  with  which  to  pay  his  fine.  The  total  number  of 
persons  receiving  a  parole  this  last  year  was  2,569.  Of  this  great 
number  some  were  paroled  that  have  not  responded  readily  to  the 
influences  that  were  being  put  forth  to  help  them.  In  the  handling 
of  human  beings,  because  of  the  great  variation  in  the  morals,  health 
and  environment  of  the  individuals,  there  can  be  no  fixed  iron-clad 
rules,  and  we  must,  of  necessity,  change  and  modify  our  plans  as  we 
see  what  the  people  we  handle  need. 

Gathering  of  Data  for  Parole. 

The  numerous  small  fines  assessed  against  the  prisoners  and 
consequent  short  sentences  do  not  allow  very  much  time  for  the  gath- 
ering of  information  regarding  the  prisoners.  We  place  in  both  of  the 
Municipal  Courts  a  man  and  a  woman  representative  of  our  Board 
who  attend  all  sessions  of  the  court  to  get  all  the  police  court  testi- 
mony for  our  permanent  records  in  the  office  and  to  try  to  befriend 
the  accused  person  when  he  appears  for  trial.  It  may  be  that  the 
person  has  been  unjustly  arrested  and  can  give  the  representative 
certain  facts  before  the  trial  which,  if  verified,  will  insure  his  free- 
dom, or  if  he  is  guilty,  the  giving  to  the  Judge  of  such  facts  as  have 
been  obtained  may  lessen  the  fine  that  he  imposes.  Verification  of 
employment  from  the  employer  by  the  representatives  aids  the  pris- 
oner in  many  instances.  These  representatives  of  the  Board  are  not 
only  of  assistance  to  the  prisoners,  but  furnish  information  both  to 
the  Judge  and  the  police  department.  The  information  thus  gathered 
about  the  prisoners  is  kept  on  record,  and  when  the  parties  enter 
either  the  farm,  where  the  male  prisoners  are  kept,  or  the  Woman's 
Reformatory,  where  all  the  female  prisoners  are  kept,  much  more 
information  regarding  the  family,  dependents,  employment,  etc.,  is 
gathered  by  the  superintendent  or  matron.  In  this  interview  all  the 
facts  about  the  prisoner  that  he  will  give  to  those  in  charge  are  ascer- 
tained. His  habits,  associates,  place  of  living,  physical  condition, 
places  where  he  has  been  employed,  people  to  whom  he  can  refer,  his 
family  and  his  future  plans  are  all  made  note  of. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  card  to  be  filled  out  and  sent  into 
this  office  by  them : 

Name   Address  

Age  Color  Married — Single. 

Number  of  Dependents  

Physical  Condition   

Mental  Condition   

Member  of  what  Church  Lodge  

Address  of  wife  

Address  of  father  or  mother,  if  living,  or  relative  

Reference  to  employers  


Occupation. 


Nature  of  work  followed. 
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Friends  that  can  be  referred  to  

Number  of  times  convicted  Number  of  times  paroled  

Remarks :   

How  Paroles  Are  Recommended. 

If  the  prisoner  lives  in  the  city  some  of  his  immediate  family, 
friends,  or  employer  will  appeal  at  the  office  for  his  parole.  These 
friends  when  making  application  for  such  parole  are  told  what  the 
Board  will  require  of  them  in  order  to  help  the  prisoner  and  the 
facts  concerning  him.  They  must  then  promise  to  assist  the  offender 
in  following  out  all  the  conditions  that  the  Board  imposes.  These 
promises  of  assistance  are  taken  note  of  and  have  great  weight  in 
the  granting  of  a  parole.  Once  a  week  all  the  police  court  testimony 
concerning  the  prisoners  is  read  over  carefully,  the  amount  of  the 
fine  noted,  the  length  of  time  served,  the  information  furnished  by 
persons  interested  in  the  prisoner,  letters  from  employers  are  read, 
the  previous  arrests,  if  any,  are  ascertained  and  the  information  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  farm  has  given  as  to  the  prisoner's  conduct 
and  physical  condition  are  all  taken  into  account,  then  the  list  of 
people  to  appear  before  the  parole  committee  is  made  up,  which 
committee  consists  of  one  member  of  the  Welfare  Board,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  parole  department  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
farm.  When  a  prisoner  is  allowed  to  appear  before  the  committee 
he  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  must  be  truthful,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  nothing  to  do  with  putting  him  in  custody  and  that  their 
purpose  is  to  befriend  and  help  him  if  he  will  but  take  them  into  his 
confidence  and  accept  their  advice.  Misstatements  to  the  committee 
by  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  deceit,  result  in  his  being  told  that 
since  he  cannot  be  truthful  to  friends  who  are  endeavoring  to  help 
him  there  is  little  hope  of  his  making  good  when  released.  He  is 
sent  back  and  told  when  he  can  tell  the  truth  to  the  committee  his 
case  will  be  reconsidered.  Oftentimes  during  this  interview  in  talk- 
ing to  the  men  about  their  cases  they  will  give  information  about 
themselves,  which,  when  verified,  not  only  insures  a  parole,  but  mini- 
mizes the  offense. 

Lack  of  Church  Attendance. 

A  large  majority  of  the  inmates  have  had  church  relationship 
and  many  others  have  church  preferences,  still  the  cases  are  rare 
where  the  prisoner  was  a  constant  attendant  of  religious  services 
prior  to  his  arrest.  With  some  it  was  the  going  to  church  at  Easter 
or  Christmas ;  with  others  it  was  an  occasional  attendance  now  and 
then,  and  in  most  cases  it  was  an  absolute  neglect  to  attend  church. 

Use  of  Religious  Influences. 

To  that  person  who  has  had  religious  training  and  who  still 
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realizes  the  advantage  of  church  relationship,  the  parole  committee 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  of  the  great  number  of  people  in  custody 
but  a  very  small  number  were  regular  church  attendants  at 
the  time  of  arrest.  It  is  easy  to  convince  the  person  seeking  parole 
that  a  man  who  has  a  religious  tendency  and  associates  with  religious 
people  at  church  does  not  usually  do  the  things  that  cause  people  to 
be  arrested  and  put  into  confinement.  If  the  prisoner  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  some  individual  church  in  the  city  and  has  a  desire  to  again 
attend  that  church  he  is  made  to  promise  that  he  will  see  his  former 
minister  or  a  letter  is  written  from  the  office  calling  the  minister's 
attention  to  the  case  and  asking  him  to  get  interested  in  the  man  and 
help  him  to  make  good. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  that  the  Board  could  have  in  its  efforts 
to  uplift  men  who  have  been  weak  and  erred,  would  be  a  strong 
corps  of  ministers  of  all  denominations,  vitally  interested  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  who  could  be  called  upon  at  any  time  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Parole  Department  when  he  might  have  a  case  need- 
ing such  a  person  to  help  him  and  know  that  the  paroled  man  would 
be  getting  just  the  advice,  encouragement  and  friendship  that  he  so 
much  needs  and  which  would  be  for  lasting  good.  As  the  work  is 
now  conducted,  there  are  but  few  priests  and  preachers  that  the 
office  can  call  upon,  and  because  of  the  large  number  of  people  need- 
ing such  help,  many  of  them  are  to  a  certain  extent  being  neglected. 

The  work  of  young  people's  societies,  young  men  and  young 
women's  classes  in  Sunday  School,  Societies  and  Brotherhoods  are 
all  agencies  that  could  do  great  good  in  this  work.  Many  of  the 
people  that  would  be  sent  to  them  have  many  fine  qualities  in  them 
and  would  easily  fit  into  their  work  because  they  have  erred  only 
through  bad  associates  or  some  peculiar  weakness  that  they  had. 

Sending  Paroled  People  Out  of  Town. 

Kansas  City  is  the  second  largest  railroad  center  in  the  United 
States.  Practically  all  the  leading  railroads  enter  this  city,  and  as 
a  result  laborers,  men  going  to  other  cities  for  work  and  not  having 
money  for  transportation  and  persons  living  in  small  cities  who  desire 
to  live  in  a  big  city,  pass  through  this  city  and  nearly  always  stop 
over.  The  city  is  the  shipping  point  for  most  of  the  gangs  working 
in  railroad  construction,  and  also  the  point  where  they  send  the  men 
when  the  camps  close  work.  This  class  of  unskilled  laborers  and 
men  not  desiring  to  work  soon  drift  into  the  poorer  part  of  the  city, 
where  there  are  cheap  lodging  houses,  cheap  meals  and  many  saloons. 
The  result  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  received  on  the 
Municipal  Farm  are  there  because  of  some  small  misdemeanor, 
such  as  fighting,  getting  drunk  or  petty  thievery.  This  class  of  men 
when  sobered  are  given  a  parole,  told  to  get  a  shipment  away  from 
the  city  and  not  to  return.  The  young  man  from  the  East  who 
wanted  to  take  a  trip  out  West  and  see  the  country  is  paroled  with 
the  understanding  that  he  go  back  to  his  people  in  the  East,  either 
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getting  employment  in  this  city  for  a  short  while  or  going  out  and 
working  on  some  farm  in  the  direction  of  his  home;  other  young 
men  who  have  come  to  this  city  from  some  small  city  or  the  farm 
with  the  idea  of  making  good,  but  have  fallen  into  the  temptations 
of  the  city  are  shown  the  consequences  and  encouraged  to  go  home 
to  their  people  at  the  first  opportunity.  Negroes  from  the  South 
longing  for  city  life  are  shown  their  mistake  and  ordered  back  home. 

Handling  of  Paroled  People. 

Careful  oversight,  assistance  and  encouragement  must  be  given 
the  man  when  he  is  handled  out  of  the  parole  office.  He  is  given  a 
parole  card  to  sign,  showing  the  conditions  he  will  have  to  meet.  He 
starts  out  with  a  clean  page  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned;  he  is 
told  that  the  past  is  not  held  against  him  and  if  he  should  have  any 
troubles  outside  or  if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  him  at  all  he 
should  feel  free  to  come  to  us,  for  we  desire  to  be  his  friends.  Many 
appreciate  this  offered  friendship  and  they  and  the  office  force  work 
together  harmoniously  for  their  welfare.  Occasionally  a  man,  be- 
cause of  his  distorted  view  of  life,  thinking  everybody  is  against  him, 
cannot  realize  that,  even  though  the  office  has  the  authority  over 
him,  it  can  still  be  friendly,  and  it  is  only  after  being  of  assistance 
to  the  person  on  various  occasions  and  a  number  of  informal  talks 
that  the  fact  that  we  are  greatly  interested  in  him  and  are  willing 
to  help  him  is  realized.  In  other  cases,  because  of  the  hard  life  they 
have  been  living  for  years,  and  the  scarcity  of  sympathy  and  true 
friendship  that  they  have  encountered  all  these  years,  the  men  never 
become  confidential  and  trustful,  but  come  to  the  office  and  report 
in  a  mechanical  way. 

Practically  every  person  handled  is  delinquent.  Their  morals 
have  been  blighted,  their  associates  and  habits  bad,  their  home- sur- 
roundings and  places  of  employment  uninviting  and  all  too  often  true 
friendship  has  seldom  entered  into  their  lives.  Such  a  man  must  be 
carefully  moulded  when  he  goes  out  on  parole.  If  possible  he  must 
be  gotten  into  that  condition  where  he  will  allow  the  parole  office 
to  direct  his  living.  His  mistakes  must  be  shown  to  him,  how  to 
avoid  them  in  the  future  and  the  enjoyment  he  will  receive  for  living 
an  honorable  life. 

The  man's  best  interests  are  ever  kept  in  the  foreground.  All 
objections  and  suggestions  offered  by  the  party  on  parole  are  care- 
fully reasoned  out. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  parole  and  agreement  card: 

Certificate  of  Parole. 

It  is  hereby  certified,  that  

was  paroled  from  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Work  House  by  the  Board  of 

Public  Welfare  on  on  the  conditions 

stated  on  the  back  hereof. 

Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
By  
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In  consideration  of  a  Parole  granted  me  this  date,  I  hereby  agree  to 
obey  the  law,  work  steadily  at  whatever  honorable  work  I  can  get,  to  keep 
out  of  bad  company,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  re- 
port to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Parole  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  City  Hall,  every  Saturday  before  8:00  p.  m.  until 
 ,  191  

I  also  agree  to  the  following  conditions  of  my  Parole:  

The  length  of  time  to  report  will  be  regulated  according  to  conduct 
while  on  parole. 

Name   

Address   

In  addition  to  these  few  conditions  which  every  citizen  should 
meet,  and  the  paroled  men  especially,  we  insert  a  condition  to  bring 
money  into  the  office  when  it  is  a  case  of  non-support. 

Should  the  man  fail  in  this  agreement  he  is  returned  to  custody 
to  work  out  the  balance  of  the  fine  that  he  did  not  serve.  Out  of 
2,569  persons  paroled  but  213  had  to  be  returned  to  custody,  and 
many  of  these  were  given  a  new  fine  in  court.  Many  of  the  paroled 
people,  although  not  returned  to  custody,  did  no  doubt  do  some  things 
which  would  have  caused  them  to  be  recommitted  had  the  wrong 
become  apparent. 

Arf  these  persons  have  weaknesses,  and  to  many  of  them  the 
living  of  a  right  life  is  a  struggle.  They  continually  need  the  steady 
assistance  and  moral  support  of  the  office.  Steady  employment  is 
obtained  for  the  man  and  then  change  of  environment  is  brought 
about.  Oftentimes  it  is  friends,  employment,  associates  and  place 
of  living  that  must  be  changed. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  one  report  for  a  typical  week : 


Male  prisoners  on  parole  end  of  week   586 

Out  of  town   247 

Number  working   216 

Number  not  working   31 

Number  sick   9 

Number  excused  from  reporting   4 

Number  delinquent  one  week   15 

Number  delinquent  two  or  more  weeks   64 


Total  339 


Of  339  in  the  city,  216  were  working  and  earned  during  the 
week  $2,529.25,  30  were  not  working,  9  men  were  sick,  4  were 
excused  from  reporting  to  office  because  of  satisfactory  conduct, 
although  their  time  of  reporting  had  not  expired,  and  the  15  who  did 
not  report  this  week  were  visited  by  the  parole  officer  and  told  what 
would  happen  if  they  did  not  report.  The  64  delinquent  two  or 
more  reports  reveals  one  great  weakness  in  our  system  that  there 
seems  no  means  of  eliminating.  Many  men  work  on  public  works 
near  this  city.  When  they  have  some  money  saved  they  will  come 
into  the  city,  spend  their  earnings,  get  drunk  and  arrested,  and  not; 
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having  money  will  be  sent  to  the  Farm.  They  are  hard  workers, 
but  have  made  a  mistake  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  sobered  they 
are  admonished  and  given  a  parole.  An  opportunity  comes  for  them 
to  ship  out,  with  the  result  that  they  leave  the  city,  not  notifying  this 
office,  and  are  carried  on  our  books  as  delinquents. 

Few  of  the  negroes  handled  have  families  or  homes  of  their 
own,  and  when  paroled  many  of  them  are  soon  lost  and  are  carried 
as  delinquent  until  the  office  is  certain  that  they  cannot  be  found. 

Records  will  show  222  men  out  of  town  with  permission.  This 
large  number  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  is  encourag- 
ing many  of  the  paroled  men  whose  homes  are  not  in  this  city  and 
who  have  gotten  in  trouble  with  the  police  to  either  go  back  to  their 
homes  or  go  to  another  city  and  make  a  new  start. 

Delinquency  in  Reporting. 

Averaging  the  744  delinquents  for  one  report  during  the  year, 
3,062  delinquent  two  or  more  reports  during  the  year,  and  2,223  out 
of  town  without  permission  for  the  year,  it  gives  a  delinquency  in 
reporting  of  116  a  week.  When  the  people  coming  into  the  custody 
of  the  Board  are  carefully  noted,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not 
a  select  class.  A  large  number  are  drug  fiends,  degenerates,  perverts 
or  habitual  drunkards  and  prostitutes,  and  their  systems  need  to 
be  rebuilt.  Many  of  them  cannot  be  paroled,  and  yet  of  the  3,206 
men  and  450  women  coming  into  the  institution  during  the  year, 
2,569  were  paroled,  or  70  per  cent. 

The  Board  paroled  very  liberally  this  last  year,  and  yet  but  213 
were  returned  to  custody,  or  8.3  per  cent.  Ninety-one  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent  of  paroled  cases  were  successful  in  so  far  that  they 
were  not  returned  to  custody.  The  small  percentage  returned  to 
custody,  8.3  per  cent,  is  very  encouraging. 

Amount  Earned  and  Saved  to  Society  by  Paroled  Men. 

The  Board  allowed  the  2,569  men  when  they  were  placed  on 
parole  218,164  days,  or  every  man  paroled  received  his  freedom  on 
an  average  of  85  days  sooner  than  his  fine  allowed. 

Every  man  reporting  is  expected  to  bring  in  a  signed  card, 
showing  the  amount  of  his  weekly  earnings  and  other  data.  These 
reports  from  8,832  report  cards  snowed  an  earning  by  these  paroled 
people  of  $99,262.51  for  the  year.  These  figures  of  the  men  can 
be  taken  as  true,  because  they  are  often  verified  by  this  office  or 
because  they  have  signatures  of  some  responsible  parties  attached. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  paroled  men  for  the  year  were  $10.12 
a  week.  We  have  no  record  in  cases  where  the  party  was  delinquent 
or  where  he  was  excused  from  reporting.  The  total  of  218,164  days 
taken  from  the  workhouse  time  of  the  paroled  men  by  virtue  of 
their  paroles,  makes  31,166  weeks.  Placing  the  average  earnings  of 
the  men  during  this  period  at  $9.00  per  week,  which  is  below  the 
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average  earnings  in  cases  where  we  have  actual  records,  $10.12,  we 
can  conclude  that  our  paroled  men  earned  $280,499  during  the  time 
they  would  have  been  in  custody  had  it  not  been  for  the  freedom  we 
gave  them  on  parole.  This  large  amount  of  money  placed  to  the 
credit  of  paroled  men,  although  very  gratifying,  is  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  gain  to  society  through  the  moral  reformation  that 
has  occurred  to  the  paroled  men.  Families  were  re-united  that  were 
separated  through  misunderstandings,  abuse  or  drink;  young  girls 
fallen  through  the  lures  of  a  large  city  were  sent  back  to  their  par- 
ents; men  who  had  no  one  to  look  after  them  were  cured  of  their 
vicious  habits  and  appetites ;  young  men  were  straightened  out  and 
checked  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  friendless  people  were  helped 
and  encouraged.  These  are  some  of  the  results  that  cannot  be  com- 
puted, but  are  everlasting  in  their  influence  for  good. 

Returned  to  Custody. 


Total  number  returned  to  custody  for  parole  violation  213 

Men   196 

Women   17 

New  fines   116 

Drink   38 

Non- support   24 

Not  working   10 

D.  P.  of  family   6 

Drugs   4 

Vagrancy   4 

Immorality   4 

Drunk  and  D.  P   3 

Bad  associates   1 

Returning  to  city   1 

Passing  bad  check   1 

Shoplifting   1—  213 

Returned,  Parole 
Committed    Paroled.  Violation. 

Jan.  1,  1909,  to  April  19,  1910  3,202  1,109  114 

April  19,  1910,  to  April  18,  1911  3,593  1,660  150 

April  18,  1911,  to  April  15,  1912  3,305  2,748  211 

April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913  3,656         2,569  213 


Field  Officers  of  Parole  Department. 

The  parole  office  now  has  part  of  the  time  of  six  district  superin- 
tendents and  investigators ;  one  parole  officer's  full  time  to  cover 
outlying  districts  and  the  services  of  a  woman  parole  officer  who 
visits  all  the  women  on  parole  and  probation,  and  two  women  who 
make  investigations  for  all  cases  of  non-support  and  cases  relating 
to  delinquent  women. 
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It  is  the  duty  and  purpose  of  these  officers  to  follow  up  the 
cases,  verifying  their  report  concerning  places  of  residence  and  em- 
ployment and  to  be  of  whatever  assistance  to  the  party  that  he  or 
she  will  allow  them  to  be. 

Preventive  Work. 

A  great  many  requests  for  assistance  in  helping  young  men  who 
are  becoming  careless  and  delinquent  come  to  the  office  from  inter- 
ested people.  They  are  mostly  cases  where  the  young  man  has  found 
bad  associates,  spends  his  time  in  bad  places,  works  little,  if  any,  and 
is  apparently  losing  his  own  respect  and  thereby  embarrassing  his 
people.  We  learn  all  the  facts  about  the  case  from  the  people  making 
the  complaint,  and  tell  them  what  we  will  do  and  what  is  expected 
of  them,  should  we  fail  to  help  the  young  man  as  we  had  first 
planned  to  do.  The  young  man  is  either  brought  into  the  office  or 
the  field  officer  interviews  him  at  his  home.  His  weakness,  habits, 
etc.,  are  shown  to  him  and  the  consequences  if  he  should  continue 
as  he  has  been  doing.  The  sorrow  to  those  interested  in  him  is  also 
shown  to  him  and  a  plan  is  suggested  whereby  he  can  give  up  his 
old  associates  and  make  good.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  when 
the  young  man  is  brought  to  a  realization  of  his  actions  and  knows 
that  the  Board  will  watch  him  and  if  he  does  not  change,  have  him 
prosecuted,  we  have  fine  success.  Occasionally  we  have  to  have  the 
person  arrested  and  then  paroled  in  order  to  get  the  satisfactory 
results. 

The  following  •  report  of  a  parole  officer  is  an  illustration  of 
one  of  these  cases : 

Five  weeks  ago,  a  boy  by  name  of  C         O'C  ,  18  years 

old,  was  fined  in  South  Side  Municipal  Court  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy 
and  through  you,  he  was  turned  over  to  me  to  secure  him  employ- 
ment and  get  him  started  in  the  right  channel. 

The  boy  had  very  few  clothes  on  him,  and  what  few  there  were 
consisted  of  dirty  rags  and  tatters.  The  first  step  was  soap  and 
water.  I  procured  shoes,  hat,  a  suit  and  an  overcoat  for  him 
through  friends  of  mine,  then  took  him  to  the  manager  of  one  of 
our  largest  retail  department  stores  and  secured  him  a  job  in  the 
D.  G.  Department  at  $10.50  per  week. 

On  my  way  home  at  night,  I  stopped  at  the  boy's  home  at  

and  there  learned  the  boy's  father  had  been  dead  four  years,  the 
mother  was  old  and  feeble,  yet  for  six  years  she  had  been  working 

at  Candy  Factory  at  $6.00  per  week.    There  were  twin  girls 

at  home  fifteen  years  old.  The  boy  had  been  incorrigible  for  the 
past  four  years,  an  inmate  at  Boonville  at  one  time. 

I  told  her  what  had  been  done  for  the  boy  and  she  was  delighted 
and  sincerely  thankful.  I  found  the  girls  in  need  of  clothing.  They 
are  now  well  supplied  and  one  has  a  home  job  at  one  of  the  near 
neighbors  and  I  have  a  permit  for  the  other  to  be  supplied  with  books 


from  the  Board  of  Education  for  school  work,  which  is  her  prefer- 
ence. 

I  see  that  the  boy  gives  his  mother  half  his  earnings,  the  balance 
I  see  is  properly  apportioned  to  his  personal  use,  such  as  clothing, 
etc.,  allowing  him  $1.00  a  week  for  proper  recreation  for  himself 
and  his  twin  sisters,  requiring  him  to  accompany  them  when  they  go 
down  town,  prohibiting  them  from  attending  public  dance  halls.  I 
am  visiting  the  family  once  a  week,  giving  the  mother  and  girls 
needed  advice  as  well  as  the  boy.  He  is  well  liked  by  his  employers 
and  seems  very  appreciative  of  all  that  we  have  done  and  are  now 


doing  for  him.  Very  truly, 

W   G  , 

Parole  Officer. 

Report  of  Non-Support  Cases,  Fiscal  Year  1912-1913. 

Municipal  Court  No.  1.     Court  No.  2. 

Sent  to  Municipal  Farm— $500.50  fine           6  0 

200.50  fine           6  1 

100.50  fine  28  4 

50.50  fine           2  4 

25.50  fine           2  0 

Total  44  9—  53 

Paroled  from  court  by  Judges 

To  parole  department.  . .  .$500.50  fine           1  0 

300.50  fine  0  1 

200.50  fine           3  5 

100.50  fine  24  19 

50.50  fine           3  5 

25.50  fine  2  2 

Total  33  32 —  65 

Stays  $200.50  fine  0  1 

100.50  fine  0  2 

50.50  fine  0  3 

25.50  fine  0  4 

Total                                               0  10—  10 

Fines  paid                                                 0  0 

Probation                                                   3  15 

Dismissed  and  discharged  34  43 

Sent  to  Municipal  Court  No.  2                     2  0 

Sent  to  Municipal  Court  No.  1                     0  0 

No  appearance                                          0  7 

Appealed                                                  2  2 

Total  41  67—108 


Total  cases  handled 


118 


118—236 
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Treatment  of  Non-Support  Cases. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  handling  of  this  kind  of 
cases  in  the  last  year. 

All  complaints  coming  to  the  parole  office  about  husbands  and 
fathers  failing  to  provide  for  their  dependents,  unless  it  is  a  case 
demanding  immediate  attention,  are  referred  to  the  two  women  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board,  who  are  assistants  to  the  Judges  in  their 
respective  courts.  This  woman  then  interviews  the  person  making 
the  complaint,  and  if  the  facts  warrant,  she  aids  in  getting  out 
a  warrant  for  the  guilty  person's  arrest.  In  Municipal  Court  No.  2 
these  non-support  cases  are  tried  only  twice  a  week  in  a  court  of 
Domestic  Relations.  All  references  and  verification  of  facts  are  gath- 
ered by  the  woman  parole  officer  who  gives  these  facts  to  the  Judge 
at  the  time  of  the  trial.  In  Municipal  Court  No.  1,  all  warrants 
issued  for  non-support,  together  with  whatever  references  and  facts 
are  given,  are  investigated  immediately  by  the  woman  parole  officer 
of  this  court,  who  presents  the  facts  to  the  Judge.  These  cases  are 
tried  every  day  in  this  court. 

Many  cases  of  non-support  are  handled  in  this  office  without  the 
party  being  arrested  for  this  charge.  Through  the  advice  of  friends, 
or  the  knowledge  that  there  is  such  an  office  handling  these  domestic 
cases,  the  man  will  sometimes  come  in  and  ask  that  this  office  handle 
the-  case.  Such  a  man,  after  the  wife  has  been  consulted,  readily 
agrees  to  whatever  conditions  may  be  imposed  and  complies  with 
them,  because  many  men  feel  that  women  have  the  advantage  when 
a  case  comes  to  court,  and  while  this  office  is  handling  the  case,  be- 
cause of  the  machinery  we  have  for  getting  facts,  it  will  be  handled 
impartially. 

Years  of  experience  in  handling  non-support  cases  shows  that 
the  wife,  because  of  the  notoriety  that  she  and  her  children  will 
undergo,  should  she  have  her  husband  arrested,  will  endure  these 
privations  and  hardships  and  wear  out  her  life  for  a  long  time,  but 
human  endurance  and  the  love  of  her  children  will  finally  force  her 
to  come  and  seek  the  aid  of  the  law.  Her  complaints  are  usually 
well  founded  and  the  guilty  one  needs  severe  treatment.  It  seems 
but  natural  that  a  man  who  will  allow  his  family  to  undergo  hard- 
ship and  oftentimes  be  supported  by  neighbors  or  charitable  organi- 
zations, either  through  drink  or  indifference,  will  not  make  a  com- 
plete change  in  his  manner  of  living  and  habits  by  the  giving  of  a 
strong  talk  or  a  warning  from  the  bench,  unless  there  is  a  certain 
authority  to  see  that  he  conforms  to  the  requirements  made  for 
him.  The  failure  of  the  man  to  provide  in  the  past  requires  him 
to  prove  that  he  will  provide  in  the  future.  To  strengthen  the 
man  and  at  the  same  time  insure  the  family  their  proper  support, 
he  is  required  to  bring  either  his  entire  wages,  if  he  lives  at  home, 
or  a  certain  fixed  amount  if  separated  from  the  family,  into  the 
office  every  pay  day  and  this  money  is  then  either  sent  home  by 
check  with  the  husband  or  called  for  by  the  wife.    Each  case  must 
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be  handled  differently.  With  some  men  it  takes  but  a  few  payments 
to  brace  him  up  and  put  him  in  a  position  to  handle  his  own  money 
and  take  the  proper  care  of  his  family ;  in  others  it  takes  a  longer 
time.  In  some  cases  the  person  must  bring  his  wages  into  the  office 
the  entire  time  he  is  on  parole.  The  man  making  payments  through 
the  office  is  questioned  as  to  whether  he  is  getting  proper  treatment 
in  his  home.  If  there  are  any  difficulties  that  can  be  adjusted  they 
are  attended  to.  He  is  told  that  the  requirements  of  his  parole  will 
be  beneficial  to  him,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  can  get  along  without 
the  assistance  of  the  office,  he  will  be  allowed  to  take  his  proper 
place  in  his  family  without  outside  interference.  If  the  man  has 
failed  to  provide  for  his  family  because  he  is  a  drunkard  or  is  lazy 
a  short  term  at  the  farm  sobers  him  and  he  is  made  to  work,  with 
the  result  that  when  he  comes  back  to  his  family  he  is  in  a  better 
condition  to  get  along.  The  most  unsuccessful  cases  handled  in 
this  office  are  habitual  drunkards  who  have  lost  all  responsibility,  but 
are  immediately  recommended  for  a  parole  by  the  judge  or  placed 
directly  on  probation  to  be  handled  by  the  parole  office.  They  do 
not  have  time  to  straighten  out,  nor  have  they,  in  many  cases,  the 
physical  ability  to  do  so,  with  the  result  that  failures  are  frequent. 

Case  of  F  —  L  . 

This  man  was  fined  $200.50  in  police  court  for  non-support  and 
sent  to  the  Farm.  The  family  had  been  aided  by  the  Provident 
Association  for  several  years  and  the  wife  had  been  treated  so 
badly  by  the  husband  that  she  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  There  were 
five  small  children  in  the  family. 

For  eighteen  years  he  had  worked  for  a  public  corporation 
and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  employees  that  the  public  met. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  church  and  the  family  was  in  good  circum- 
stances. 

He  began  to  drink  and  with  his  drinking  he  associated  with  a 
gang  of  his  fellow  workers.  He  became  a  drunkard  and  lost  his 
position.  He  attempted  other  work,  but  lost  these  places  through 
drink.  The  wife  tried  hard  to  keep  the  family  going,  but  the  Provi- 
dent Association  had  to  give  them  assistance.  For  several  years 
they  worked  with  the  family  and  finally  when  they  saw  that  the 
husband  would  not  sober  up  they  brought  him  into  court  and  sent  him 
to  the  Farm  to  benefit  him.  He  was  kept  there  about  a  month,  when, 
because  of  the  large  family  dependent  upon  him,  and  his  promise 
to  make  good,  he  was  given  a  parole.  In  less  than  three  weeks  he 
was  returned  to  the  Farm  because  he  had  not  stopped  his  drinking 
nor  had  he  obtained  work.  He  was  kept  nearly  four  months  at  the 
Farm  and  when  he  was  given  a  parole  he  was  fully  resolved  to 
make  good.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Board  became  personally 
interested  in  the  man.  He  obtaine'd  work  at  $10.50  per  week  at 
hard  labor  when  previously  he  made  larger  wages  at  lighter  work, 
but  he  kept  at  it.  The  first  Sunday  he  was  out  he  took  his  children 
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and  went  to  Sunday  School  and  continued  to  do  so.  Finally  'he 
got  back  into  his  old  church  relations,  his  pastor  understanding  the 
case,  and  at  each  report  the  paroled  man  would  speak  enthusiasti- 
cally about  how  happy  his  family  were  and  about  his  future  plans. 
After  he  had  been  tried  out  at  this  hard  work  at  low  wages  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  convince  the  members  of  the  Board  that  he  was  fairly 
established  again,  a  position  was  obtained  for  him  as  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  farms  in  this  vicinity.  He  and  his 
family  have  been  there  nearly  a  year  and  are  satisfied  with  the  place, 
as  is  the  man  for  whom  he  is  working.  This  man  and  his  family 
that  were  gradually  drifting  to  the  lower  strata  of  society  are  now 
a  happy  re-united  family,  taking  their  proper  place  and  being  a 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

Good  Effect  on  a  Man  When  Allowed  to  Handle 
His  Own  Money. 

Cases  are  recalled  where  the  family  has  been  torn  apart  and 
where  the  father  has  been  ordered  to  make  his  regular  payments 
through  the  office  where  he  has  gone  back  to  his  wife  and  had  her  ask 
for  his  release  from  making  his  payments.  Such  families  are  encour- 
aged in  being  together,  but  the  man  is  not  released  from  paying,  for 
he  is  only  with  his  family  through  fear  of  the  law.  The  many  failures 
of  the  past  due  to  allowing  these  men  to  be  excused  from  bringing 
their  money  into  the  office  has  made  this  department  more  careful 
and  more  certain  that  conditions  are  suitable  for  excusing  the  man. 
Frequently  when  the  parole  is  excused  too  soon  he  reverts  to  his 
old  habits.  Instead  of  being  excused,  the  man  is  encouraged  to  make 
his  payments  and  told  that  he  can  be  his  own  boss  when  he  has 
proven  himself  and  th|s  makes  him  strive  the  harder.  He  appre- 
ciates it  more  when  he  is  allowed  to  handle  his  own  money. 

Non-support  cases  have  been  watched  with  close  attention  by 
the  Board  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that  they  are  a  very  satis- 
factory class  of  paroles  to  handle  and  one  producing  great  results. 
This  office  has  collected  from  delinquent  husbands,  in  amounts 
ranging  from  50  cents  upward  per  week  for  the  support  of  their 
families,  $9,651.71  during  the  year.  In  a  great  many  cases  for  the 
first  time  the  wife  receives  some  of  her  husband's  earnings  and  is 
allowed  to  spend  the  money  and  not  ask  him  for  every  cent  needed 
nor  render  an  account  for  every  cent  spent.  This  amount,  though 
large,  would  be  larger  if  we  did  not  excuse  the  men  from  bringing 
money  into  the  office  just  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced  that  they 
will  do  the  proper  thing  toward  their  families  and  will  handle  the 
money  in  a  proper  manner. 


Money  paid  through  office  by  delinquent  fathers  for  families : 

January  1,  1909  to  April  19,  1910  $2,975.64 

April  19,  1910,  to  April  18,  1911   8,346.21 

April  18,  191 1,  to  April  15,  1912   8,585.43 

April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913  9,651.71 


Total  $29,557.99 

Friendly  Visiting  to  Homes  of  Non-Support  Cases. 

The  friendly  visitor  is  sent  into  these  dependent  homes  and 
given  instructions  to  build  them  up.  The  husband  has  his  line  of 
duty  laid  out  for  him  at  the  parole  office,  but  the  wife  should  also 
do  her  part.  Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  wife  is  indifferent 
to  her  responsibilities,  her  cooking  is  bad,  her  house  dirty  and  her 
children  not  properly  cared  for,  and  there  is  no  inviting  home  for 
the  tired  husband.  Instead  he  seeks  comfort  which  he  so  badly 
needs,  in  the  saloon,  which  causes  him  to  violate  his  parole.  The 
visitor  must  instill  into  this  wife  the  ideas  that  will  transform  her 
and  her  home.  The  gradual  brightening  up  of  this  man's  home  will 
encourage  him  in  his  new  manner  of  living.  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  man  living  under  new  obligations  should  have  his  home  made 
happy.  The  great  good  done  in  many  of  these  families  makes  this 
a  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  parole  department. 

Relief  to  Families  When  Earners  Are  in  Custody. 

If  a  prisoner  has  a  family  dependent  upon  him,  when  he  is 
placed  in  custody  it  causes  the  family  considerable  embarrassment, 
oftentimes  rendering  them  subjects  of  charity.  The  benefits 
that  are  sought  for  the  man  while  he  is  serving  time  for  his  offense 
or  while  taking  the  liquor  cure  are  to  a  great  extent  counteracted 
if  he  knows  that  his  family  on  the  outside  is  suffering.  Assurance 
to  the  man  that  his  family  will  not  want  while  he  is  kept  away 
from  them  will  encourage  him  and  make  him  more  eager  to  get  in 
a  condition  to  leave  the  institution.  Oftentimes  an  entire  family 
will  be  found  in  want  because  of  the  man's  indifference  and  this 
case  is  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Provident  Association  at  the 
Superintendent's  request  and  an  allowance  asked  of  the  Board  that 
will  keep  the  family  until  the  wage-earner  returns  to  them.  The 
spending  of  this  money  is  then  supervised  by  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation worker.  Amounts  are  allowed  according  to  the  needs  in 
sums  from  two  dollars  per  week  to  six  dollars  and  in  some  cases 
more. 

In  some  families  the  children  show  the  effect  of  lack  of  nour- 
ishment, clothes  and  moral  training  and  these  children  are  called 
to  the  attention  of  some  organization  that  handles  children,  or  if 
the  mother  is  deserving  she  is  allowed  to  keep  them  and  is  given 
assistance  to  raise  them  properly.  The  Board  has  allowed  to  worthy 
families  during  the  year  the  sum  of  $1,944. 
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Probation  and  Parole  by  the  Police  Judges. 

Probation  was  a  method  used  quite  extensively  in  the  hand- 
ling of  prisoners  before  the  judge  was  authorized  to  parole  at  his 
discretion  men  appearing  before  him,  but  now  that  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  has  agreed  to  parole  upon  recommendation  of  the 
judges,  it  is  not  used  quite  as  much.  A  man  being  placed  on  pro- 
bation is  not  sent  to  the  workhouse,  nor  is  he  fined  in  a  great  many 
cases.  The  offense  which  a  man  has  committed,  also  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurred,  the  previous  standing  of  the  of- 
fender, his  dependents,  and  other  mitigating  circumstances,  cause 
the  judge  to  realize  that  the  sending  of  the  man  to  jail  will  do  him  and 
his  family  more  harm  than  society  will  be  benefited  if  he  is  allowed 
to  have  his  liberty,  and  he,  therefore,  places  him  on  probation.  If 
the  defendant  is  a  young  man  of  good  reputation  and,  previous  to 
his  arrest,  a  law-abiding  citizen,  with  perhaps  a  mother  dependent 
upon  hin:,  his  going  to  the  workhouse  would  cause  the  family  certain 
hardships ;  or  if  the  offender  is  a  mother  with  several  children  to 
support,  caught  taking  some  goods  out  of  a  large  store,  the  judge, 
realizing  the  conditions,  will  severely  lecture  the  defendant  and  place 
her  under  the  control  of  the  Board  on  probation,  or  he  will  impose  a 
fine  which  necessitates  a  parole  and  notify  her  that  she  will  not 
have  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  provided  she  follows  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board.  To  some  people  the  disgrace  caused  by  one  of 
the  family  going  to  the  workhouse  would,  because  of  their  social 
standing  or  business  relations,  be  a  severe  blow.  These  cases  of 
parole  and  probation  are  handled  in  a  similar  manner.  The  de- 
fendant's offense  is  carefully  noted,  he  is  thoroughly  investigated 
and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  individual  case  are  imposed.  The  party 
coming  direct  to  us  from  the  judge  is  given  the  same  careful  over- 
sight and  assistance  that  the  other  kind  of  cases  receive.  At  the 
first  failure  to  carry  out  his  agreement  he  is  not  returned  to  cus- 
tody, nor  is  he  at  the  second  or  at  any  failure  as  long  as  the  person 
handling  the  case  is  certain  that  the  party  is  making  an  honest 
effort  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  if  he  should  fail  and  the  parole 
officer  realizes  that  the  man  knows  he  is  doing  wrong  and  does  not 
care  to  do  better,  he  is  returned  to  the  judge,  if  a  probation  case,  and 
a  record  of  the  case  is  submitted  showing  what  has  been  done  for 
the  offender's  welfare.  Then  the  judge,  seeing  that  the  person 
has  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  usually  assesses  a 
large  fine. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  now  agreed  to  support 
each  police  judge  in  granting  paroles  as  soon  as  he  has  imposed 
fines,  but  the  paroles  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parole  de- 
partment and  are  subject  to  whatever  conditions  may  be  laid  down 
by  this  department.  Heretofore  the  judge  has  assessed  fines  and,  be- 
cause of  extenuating  circumstances,  remitted  them  and  allowed  the 
individuals  to  go  on  probation  without  supervision.  The  arrange- 
ment as  it  now  exists  allows  the  judge  to  give  certain  people  whom 
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he  feels  he  must  fine  and  who  are  unfit  for  the  workhouse  and 
unable  to  pay  fines,  a  parole,  giving  them  freedom  under  the  care' 
of  the  parole  department.  This  arrangement  provides  for  the  com- 
mitment of  a  parole  violator  to  the  workhouse  without  the  neces- 
sity of  court  appearance.  An  execution  from  the  parole  office  to 
the  clerk  of  court  stating  that  the  person  has  violated  his  parole 
will  return  him  to  custody.  This  arrangement  with  the  judge  where- 
by he  can  impose  a  fine  when  needed  and  have  the  party  paroled 
under  careful  supervision  is  being  used  very  extensively  by  the 
judges. 

Cases  handled  by  the  Board  have  usually  proven  meritorious. 
The  exceptions  have  been  where  those  given  a  chance  have,  through 
the  excessive  use  of  drink,  or  some  drug,  so  weakened  their  bodies 
that  their  power  of  resistance  is  gone,  and,  after  repeated  attempts 
to  reform,  have  failed.  These  people  have  been  returned  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  punishment  as  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
needed  physical  treatment. 

In  a  great  many  cases  of  non-support  handled  by  the  judge  in 
Municipal  Court  No.  2  the  prisoner  is  not  given  a  fine,  but  his  case, 
after  an  investigation,  is  continued  to  a  certain  date  with  require- 
ments that  the  man  pay  a  certain  fixed  amount  for  his  family's 
support.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  if  he  has  fulfilled  all  the 
terms  given  him  and  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  his 
family  when  the  case  again  comes  to  the  court  it  is  discharged.  This 
allows  the  man  to  prove  himself  and  saves  him  and  his  family  the 
shame  of  a  conviction. 

Shortening  of  Time  for  Good  Conduct. 

The  fewer  persons  there  are  on  parole  the  greater  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  can  be  handled.  Frequently  the  number  of  men  on 
parole  was  more  than  600,  with  the  result  that  the  thoroughness  of 
the  parole  system  as  it  was  intended  was  sacrificed.  The  Board  made 
a  ruling  that  those  paroled  persons  whose  balance  of  fine  to  be 
served  amounted  to  less  than  $10  should  not  be  required  to  report. 
This  was  done  for  the  reason  that  if  a  man  committed  an  of- 
fense against  society  which  would  give  him  a  small  fine  and  he 
served  two-thirds  of  it  that  he  had  been  given  commensurate  punish- 
ment and  the  remaining  one-third  of  his  time  was  so  short  that 
supervision  could  not  produce  much  benefit. 

An  ordinance  allows  the  repeater,  drunkard,  drug  user  and  that 
class  of  prisoners  whom  the  Board  cannot  parole  to  shorten  their 
time  by  one-third  by  good  conduct  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
their  control  easier  for  the  institution. 

When  a  party  has  broken  a  rule  and  lost  any  portion  of  his 
good  time,  he  is  dressed  out  as  are  the  other  men  and  when  ready 
to  be  turned  loose  is  told  that  he  violated  certain  rules  and  will  have 
to  remain  a  number  of  days.  This  plan  has  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  men.    It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  place  these  men  get- 
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ting  out  on  two-thirds  time  on  parole,  but  the  new  ordinance  gives 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  the  authority  to  discharge  the  men. 

Seasonal  Fluctuations  in  Crime. 

The  accompanying  charts,  showing  the  variation  in  the  number 
of  arrests  and  convictions  by  months,  are  interesting  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  popular  idea  abroad  that  there  are 
more  arrests  in  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  more  idleness,  but 
you  will  see  from  the  charts  that  December,  January  and  February 
represent  a  low  number  of  arrests.  This  has  been  true  in  Kansas 
City  for  the  last  four  years.  I  cannot  offer  any  explanation  which 
is  wholly  satisfactory,  but  some  have  suggested  that  people's  of- 
fenses are  more  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  police 
in  the  summer  time  when  they  spend  more  of  their  time  out  of  doors. 
It  is  a  well  established  fact  in  criminology  that  a  high  temperature 
aggravates  criminal  tendencies  so  that  more  crime  is  committed  in 
the  summer  than  in  the  cooler  months. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  arrests  is 
so  much  larger  than  the  number  of  convictions.  This  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  men  are  arrested  for  safe  keep- 
ing and  some  for  investigation,  and  some  who  are  arrested  for  not 
taking  out  their  licenses  are  not  tried  because  they  take  out  their 
license  immediately  upon  arrest,  but  after  all  due  allowance  is  made 
for  these,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  it  is  not  really  true  that  a 
good  many  were  arrested  who  need  not  have  been  arrested.  This 
idea  is  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Kansas  City's  police  force 
arrests  a  larger  percentage  of  her  people  annually  than  are  arrested 
in  almost  any  other  city  in  the  United  States  and  four  or  five  times 
as  many  as  in  some  other  large  cities,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  chief  of  police. 
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Arrests  made  during  two  years,  May  1,  1911  to  April  20,  1913.  Dotted  line 
represents  cases  in  Municipal  Court,  Division  No.  1.  Solid  line  represents 
cases  in  Municipal  Court,  Division  No.  2. 


Convictions  made  during  two  years,  May  1,  1911  to  April  30,  1913.  Dotted 
line  represents  cases  in  Municipal  Court,  Division  No.  1.  Solid  line  represents 
cases  in  Municipal  Court,  Division  No.  2. 
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Record  and  Early  Morning  Investigation. 

Several  hours  every  morning  before  police  court  a  representa- 
tive of  the  parole  office  visits  each  of  the  holdovers  and  interviews 
the  prisoners  and  inquires  whether  he  can  be  of  assistance;  whether 
there  are  people  who  should  be  notified  that  the  prisoner  is  arrested ; 
whether  there  are  parents,  friends  or  employers  who,  if  notified  to 
be  at  the  trial,  could  bring  proof  to  the  judge  that  the  arrested  per- 
son does  not  deserve  to  be  fined  and  also  to  render  whatever  assist- 
ance to  the  party  awaiting  trial  he  can. 

A  record  of  everybody  who  has  been  convicted  is  kept  in  the 
parole  office.  These  descriptive  cards  are  produced  in  court  when 
there  has  been  a  previous  conviction  and  are  of  assistance  to  the 
judge  and  counselors  to  show  whether  the  party  deserves  leniency  or 
not.  These  records  dating  back  nearly  five  years  have  been  instru- 
mental in  getting  guilty  persons,  who  were  endeavoring  to  convince 
the  judge  that  they  had  not  been  arrested  before,  fined,  and  of  getting 
innocent  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  arrested  before 
liberated. 

Result  of  Telephoning  for  Men  in  Holdover. 

Mr.  A.  lived  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  was  employed  in  the 
shoe  department  of  a  large  department  store  on  the  Missouri  side. 
On  a  Monday  morning  he  went  to  work ;  at  noon  he  went  out  and 
took  a  couple  of  drinks  and  went  back  to  work. 

Liquor  was  detected  on  his  breath  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  told  Mr.  A.  to  go  home  and  come  back  the  next  morning. 
Mr.  A.,  instead  of  going  home,  went  out  and  got  on  a  big  drunk  and 
was  locked  up  in  the  police  station  all  night  for  safe  keeping.  After 
being  released  on  Tuesday  morning  he  went  out  and  got  on  another 
drunk  and  insulted  a  woman  on  the  street,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
same  received  a  black  eye  at  the  hands  of  the  woman's  husband 
and  was  locked  up  on  a  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace.  He  was 
tried  in  police  court  on  Wednesday  morning  and  fined  $50.50.  He 
was  interviewed  after  court  and  he  asked  that  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  leaving  home  Monday,  and  probably  whom  he 
had  not  thought  of,  be  called.  The  call  was  made  and  his  wife,  who 
was  at  the  bedside  of  her  mother,  who  was  not  expected  to  live, 
came  to  the  parole  office,  where  she  was  advised  to  see  the  judge, 
who,  after  hearing  her  story,  recommended  a  parole  for  Mr.  A.  His 
wife,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  able  to  keep  his  job  so  he  could  go 
to  work  the  next  morning  and  support  his  wife  and  daughter,  who 
was  just  finishing  her  education. 

Scarcity  of  Appeal  Cases. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  changes  noted  with  relation  to  the 
handling  of  people  tried  in  the  Municipal  Courts  is  the  few  people 
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who  appeal  their  cases.  There  was  a  time  when  a  large  percentage 
of  people  tried  in  court  and  convicted  were  liberated  on  appeal.  This 
was  possible  through  the  ease  with  which  persons  could  go  on  bonds 
who  gave  insufficient  security  for  the  city.  This,  of  course,  created 
a  force  of  grafters  who  charged  exorbitant  prices  to  people  in  trou- 
ble, and  then  paid  little  attention  to  them  at  the  trial.  It  imposed  a 
hardship  on  the  party  fined  or  his  relatives,  and  resulted  in  little 
good.  The  police  judge's  requiring  bona  fide  signers  to  the  bonds, 
as  required  by  law,  and  the  attention  given  to  appeal  cases  by  the 
City  Counselor  when  contested  have  brought  appealing  of  cases  to  a 
minimum  and  practically  abolished  the  "shyster"  lawyers. 

The  judges  have  practically  eliminated  the  "snitch"  lawyer  from 
the  courts  and  the  Assistant  City  Counselor  fighting  appeal  cases 
when  appealed  has  caused  several  of  the  attorneys  to  try  to  get 
their  clients  out  by  means  of  "habeas  corpus."  These  cases  have 
been  bitterly  opposed  in  court  by  the  city,  with  the  result  that  all 
have  been  returned  to  custody  and  this  method  ^f  release  is  being 
abandoned. 

Handling  of  Delinquent  Women. 

The  work  among  delinquent  women  has  grown  so  large  and 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  that  the  work  has  been  divided  into 
two  districts  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  two  competent 
women  who  handle  the  cases  much  as  has  been  described  above  in 
regard  to  men. 

Those  women  that  are  sent  to  the  Reformatory — and  few  go 
there  until  they  are  given  several  chances — are  followed  up  and 
when  the  proper  time  comes  are  recommended  for  a  parole.  The 
entire  time  of  a  woman  parole  officer  to  follow  up  the  cases  of  these 
girls  and  women  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  parole  department 
is  now  being  used.  She  visits  them  in  their  place  of  employment 
and  homes  and  endeavors  to  be  a  big  sister  to  them  and  but  few 
cases  are  ever  required  to  report  to  the  office. 

Mothers  who  are  solicitous  about  their  daughter's  welfare,  de- 
serted wives  and  those  having  husbands  who  fail  to  provide  for  them 
or  neglect  them,  young  girls  entering  upon  a  life  of  prostitution, 
women  getting  into  trouble  and  needing  assistance  and  all  cases 
where  a  woman  is  needed  to  help  an  unfortunate  are  handled  by 
these  women. 

Case  of  N  O —  . 

N  O  ,  21  years  old,  was  referred  to  the  Board  of 

Public  Welfare.  She  had  been  arrested  the  day  before  in  a  room- 
ing house  where  she  had  been  taken  by  a  man  who  had  spoken  to 
her  in  a  ten  cent  store.  This  man  had  been  annoying  the  younger 
of  the  clerks  in  one  of  the  department  stores  and  was  being  followed 
by  the  house  detective  from  that  store.  A  parole  officer  of  the  Board 
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was  asked  to  talk  to  her  and  decide  whether  or  not  she  should  be 
charged  with  vagrancy  and  taken  into  police  court. 

She  had  recently  arrived  from  St.  Louis,  where  she  had  left 
her  husband  because  of  cruelty.  She  had  always  worked  as  a  wait- 
ress but  had  been  unable  to  secure  employment.  She  was  standing 
in  the  store  waiting  for  a  package  when  this  man  approached  her 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  take  a  walk  and  she  did.  When 
asked  why  she  did  it  she  began  to  cry  and  said  she  "didn't  know 
how  to  refuse." 

What  this  girl  needed  was  a  helping  hand  and  employment. 
She  was  taken  into  court  as  a  witness  against  the  man  who  was 
fined  two  hundred  dollars  and  she  was  then  placed  on  probation 
to  the  Board. 

A  position  was  secured  for  her  at  one  of  the  hotels  as  a  waitress 
where  she  is  now  working  and  no  further  trouble  is  expected  from 
her. 

What  neither  severity  of  treatment  or  the  inflicting  of  punish- 
ment will  accomplish,  a  slight  personal  interest  will  often  obtain. 

Agencies  Used  to  Help  Delinquent  Women. 

The  delinquent  woman  is  the  most  serious  problem  that  society 
has  to  meet.  Causes  leading  to  her  delinquency  are  placed  on  all  sides 
and  tireless  efforts  must  be  given  to  remove  these  dangers  and  pro- 
tect the  women. 

The  following  helpful  agencies  are  now  in  operation  working 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  girls :  The  Women's  Reformatory,  Juvenile 
Court,  Florence  Crittenton  Home,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Jefferson  Home, 
House  of  Good  Shepherd,  Parental  Home  for  Girls,  Rest  Cottage, 
Provident  Association,  Police  Department,  Girls'  Industrial  Home, 
volunteer  workers  and  the  various  activities  of  the  churches.  These 
agencies  have  co-operated  to  the  extent  of  their  equipment,  but 
there  is  need  of  an  institution  that  will  take  the  girl  who  has  gotten 
beyond  the  influence  that  these  institutions  can  give  her  and  detain 
her  long  enough  to  wean  her  away  from  her  habits  and  associates 
and  rebuild  her  system. 

There  has  been  recent  agitation  by  those  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  girls  which  has  practically  assured  such  a  place  in  a 
Municipal  Farm  for  Girls,  where  the  girls  committed  will  be  iso- 
lated and  segregated  according  to  color,  age  and  offense  in  separate 
cottages ;  where  they  will  be  taught  useful  occupations  and  the  nature 
of  work  done  and  the  length  of  time  served  will  restore  them  to 
their  proper  conception  of  their  place  in  society  when  they  are  dis- 
charged from  the  Farm. 

All  girls  arrested  should  be  handled  after  they  are  brought  to 
the  station  exclusively  by  women ;  there  should  be  a  central  place  of 
detention  pending  trial  and  a  separate  court  for  them  when  tried. 
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Paroling  of  Women  Prisoners. 

There  are  fewer  women  in  custody,  because  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  chances  she  receives  to  do  better  before  being  committed, 
than  men  and  that  allows  those  who  are  in  charge  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  girl  and  her  habits,  gets  her  confidence  and  her 
physical  condition  can  be  easily  watched  and  attended  to.  All  in- 
formation that  can  be  obtained  about  the  women  is  gathered  and 
once  a  week  the  two  women  having  charge  of  the  delinquent  women 
for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  together  with  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  matron,  meet  and  decide  which  cases  are  worthy  of 
parole  and  the  conditions  of  such  parole. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  have  the  women  on  parole  report 
to  the  parole  office  at  certain  stated  times,  but  now  they  are  excused 
from  doing  this  and  a  woman  parole  officer  visits  them  at  their 
homes  and  places  of  employment  seeing  that  their  employment  is 
such  that  it  will  not  be  harmful  to  them,  getting  the  confidence  of 
both  the  girl  and  the  parents,  noting  where  and  how  the  girl  spends 
her  leisure  time  and  trying  at  all  times  to  be  of  assistance  and  give 
the  advice  and  encouragement  that  the  girl  so  often  needs.  Suitable 
employment  and  good  homes  are  also  found  for  all  girls  paroled 
who  need  such  assistance. 

Non-Support  and  Domestic  Relation  Cases. 

Because  of  the  practical  training  and  experience  of  these  women 
representatives  at  the  court,  cases  of  non-support  and  domestic  re- 
lations are  referred  to  them  by  the  judge  for  thorough  investigation 
and  reports  when  such  information  is  desired,  together  with  what 
recommendations  they  may  give  for  the  successful  handling  of  such 
cases. 

Inquiries  are  made  to  ascertain  what  wages  the  husband  has 
been  receiving,  how  much  of  these  earnings  he  has  been  putting  into 
his  home,  what  his  habits  are,  what  the  wife's  habits  are  and  all  the 
differences  that  might  exist  in  the  family.  If  the  investigator  thinks 
these  faults  can  be  corrected  and  the  family  re-united,  the  court 
turns  the  case  over  to  the  parole  department  for  handling. 

Report  of  North  Side  Court. 

Following  is  a  report  of  work  for  delinquent  women  for  the 
North  Side  District  from  April  21,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913: 

Girls  returned  to  homes  in  city   56 

Girls  returned  to  homes  out  of  city   83 

Girls  for  whom  homes  were  obtained   47 

Women  for  whom  work  was  obtained.   269 

Women  for  whom  medical  aid  was  provided   80 

Women  sent  to  city  or  state  institutions.   142 

Women  for  whom  private  relief  was  obtained   54 

Women  sent  to  private  institutions  .  :   8 

Women  for  whom  relief  was  given  by  Provident  Association   78 
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Investigations  made  for  police  department   95 

Investigations  in  non-support  cases   161 

Inquiry  calls   818 

Investigations  for  dance  inspector,  May  1  to  Dec.  1   72 

Girls  and  women  visited  in  homes   965 

Advice  in  case  of  dementia   14 

Family  cases   9 

OFFENSES. 

Vagrancy  2,027 

Shoplifters   31 

Non-support  minor  child   3 

Corrupting  morals  of  minor   3 

Indecent  exposure   3 

Petit  larceny   65 

Peace  disturbers   182 

Selling  liquor  without  license  .   26 

White  girls  with  colored  men   14 

Maintaining  opium  den   21 

Assault   19 

Attempt  at  forgery   5 


Total  2,397 


The  reason  for  the  high  average  of  vagrants  is  that  under  the 
laws  of  Kansas  City  vagrancy  covers  drunks,  street  soliciting,  loiter- 
ing, drug  fiends,  inmates  of  bawdy  houses,  outraging  public  decency. 

REPORT  OF  SOUTH  SIDE  COURT. 


Domestic  relations  investigations  212 

Cases  settled  entirely  out  of  court   49 

Domestic  relations  cases  tried  since  October  126 

Miscellaneous  investigations  128 

Girls  returned  home   22 

Girls  for  whom  homes  were  found   19 

Girls  for  whom  employment  was  found   49 

Number  cases  referred  to  co-operating  agencies  338 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHILD  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT. 

By  Edwin  Henry  Schorer,  M.  D. 

By  many  people  the  taking  of  the  census  and  collecting  of  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  the  population  is  regarded  as  a  needless  expense. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  now  to  emphasize  the  value  of  these 
data.  Before  efforts  to  obtain  vital  statistics  were  made  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  causes  of  death  was  little  realized,  and 
therefore  until  comparatively  recently  the  mere  business  of  being  a 
baby  was  not  recognized  as  being  hazardous.  Now  we  know  that 
over  3,000,000  infants  die  each  year,  that  annually  in  the  United 
States  between  200,000  and  250,000  children  die  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  and  that  one  out  of  every  five  babies  born  dies  in  its  first  year. 
Until  a  child  has  reached  the  age  of  1  year,  it  has  less  chance  of 
living  one  week  than  has  a  man  90  years  old.  A  person  having 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever  or  tuberculosis  has  a  better  chance  of  liv- 
ing than  has  an  infant.  All  adults  in  passing  through  the  first  year 
of  life  must  survive  a  period  more  dangerous  than  would  be  en- 
countered in  any  of  the  communicable  diseases. 

For  the  past  few  years  it  has  become  better  recognized  that 
even  good  and  well  equipped  children  hospitals  can  do  but  little  to 
decrease  infant  mortality.  This  is  dependent  on  three  facts :  If  the 
children  are  allowed  to  become  ill  a  relatively  large  percentage  will 
die,  hospitals  are  suitable  places  for  the  treatment  of  a  few  classes 
of  diseases  of  infants,  and  comparatively  few  children  are  brought 
to  hospitals  for  treatment.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  infant 
death  rate  is  much  higher  in  the  hot  months  than  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  furthermore,  that  the  increase  in  the  mortality  in  the 
summer  months  occurs  largely  in  artificially-fed  children.  Because 
of  this,  poor  and  dirty  milk  has  for  some  time  been  held  responsi- 
ble for  infant  deaths.  To  make  safe  milk  available  to  the  poor, 
Nathan  Strauss  of  New  York  City  in  1898  established  depots  for  the 
distribution  of  pasteurized  milk.  In  Baltimore  the  Thomas  Wilson 
Sanitarium  began  the  distribution  of  milk  in  1900.  Milk  depots  are 
now  found  in  some  forty  or  fifty  cities  of  the  United  States  of  over 
50,000  population. 

It  was  recognized,  however,  that  merely  offering  clean  milk 
does  not  entirely  solve  the  problem.  Moreover,  dirty  milk  alone  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  even  the  digestive  troubles ;  the  proper  com- 
position and  modification  of  cow's  milk  are  also  necessary  to  keep 
the  baby  well. 

For  several  years  in  Kansas  City  efforts  have  been  made  to 
prevent  infant  mortality  during  the  summer  months.    Some  of  this 
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has  been  done  by  the  Pure  Milk  Commission  and  some  by  the  Health 
Department.  It  has  long  been  the  belief  that  the  clinics  and  services 
of  the  nurse  were  only  needed  during  the  summer  months,  and  that 
the  interest  of  the  parents  could  only  be  held  during  the  hot  months. 
To  prove  the  need,  efficiency,  benefits  and  economy  of  medical 
supervision  by  a  physician  and  nurse  throughout  the  entire  year,  a 
clinic  was  started  in  the  North  End  of  Kansas  City.  The  offer  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Institutional  Church  of  space  for  clinics  and 
a  room  for  the  dispensation  of  milk  was  accepted,  and  May  15,  1912, 
the  station  was  opened  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  ever 
since.  The  clinics  are  held  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Friday  after- 
noon from  1  to  3.  Daily  clinics  are  not  necessary,  and,  in  fact,  are 
detrimental.  Not  having  daily  clinics  does  not  keep  the  child  from 
getting  medical  care,  for  mothers  are  privileged  and  do  leave  word 
when  the  nurse  is  needed.  Whenever  the  nurse  needs  the  physi- 
cian's advice  she  telephones,  or  if  the  baby  needs  to  be  seen  by  a 
physician  she  informs  the  parents  of  the  fact,  makes  no  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  physician  who  shall  be  consulted  unless  she  is  definitely 
asked  to  advise,  in  which  case  she  gives  the  name  of  the  different 
pediatricians. 

The  results  obtained  from  May  15,  1912,  to  May  1,  1913,  are 
given  in  the  following  tables.  The  year  has  been  divided  into  two 
parts — the  summer  season,  from  May  15th  to  November  1st,  and 
the  winter  season,  from  November  1st  to  May  1st. 

During  the  year  the  nurse  visited  the  homes  of  321  babies,  and 
of  these  177  babies,  or  54.14  per  cent,  attended  the  clinics.  The 
number  of  babies  visited  by  the  nurse  is  somewhat  higher  than  for 
the  year  1911  in  Chicago,  where  nurses  from  ten  stations  visited 
2,219  babies;  in  Boston  for  the  year  up  to  March  1,  1912,  where 
nurses  from  ten  stations  visited  2,827  babies ;  in  Cleveland  for  the 
first  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  where  nurses  from  five  sta- 
tions visited  1,315  babies,  and  so  on.  The  relation  between  the  num- 
ber of  babies  visited  and  those  attending  clinics  is  usually  about  two 
to  one.  The  nurse  has  continued  her  visits  to  babies,  even  though 
they  were  not  brought  to  the  clinic,  and  in  this  way  has  directed  the 
care  of  these  babies. 

The  efficiency  of  the  nursing  work  is  in  a  measure  at  least  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  these  children  remained  so  well  that  the 
mothers  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consult  a  physician.  During 
the  year  the  nurse  has  made  3,625  visits,  or  approximately  12  visits 
per  day.  The  average  number  of  visits  for  the  eleven  and  one-half 
months  is  11.29  for  each  baby.  The  average,  however,  means  little 
as  far  as  the  individual  babies  are  concerned,  for  regular  clinic  babies 
were  visited  at  least  once  a  week,  and  daily  during  illness.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  establish  a  record  in  number  of  visits  made 
by  the  nurse,  the  object  of  the  nurse's  visits  being  to  do  real  service, 
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and  therefore  the  first  visits  of  each  day  have  been  to  babies  whose 
feeding  formulae  had  been  changed  and  to  babies  needing  especial 
attention. 

The  number  of  babies  brought  to  the  clinic  was  126  in  the  sum- 
mer months  and  118  in  the  winter  months.  These  attended  clinics 
587  times  in  the  summer  and  478  times  in  the  winter,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  per  clinic  was  13.04  in  the  summer  season  and  9.37 
in  the  winter  season.  While  the  number  of  new  cases  brought  to 
the  clinics  was  not  as  large  in  the  winter  months  as  in  the  summer 
months,  the  nurse  did  not  find  as  many  births  reported  in  the  North 
End  district  in  the  winter  months  as  in  the  summer  months,  and 
therefore  saw  fewer  new  babies.  As  will  be  shown  in  a  later  table 
of  the  health  statistics  of  our  patients,  the  occurrence  of  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  and  the  widespread  distribution  of  contagious 
diseases  in  the  city  and  this  district  account  for  a  decreased  attend- 
ance at  clinics  and  a  necessity  for  more  visits  by  the  nurse  in  the 
winter  of  1912  and  1913  than  the  summer  of  1912.  The  attendance 
as  shown  in  the  tables  is  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  need  for 
this  work,  and  that  mothers  will  bring  their  children  throughout 
the  year.  The  death  rate  was  three  times  as  great  in  the  summer  as 
in  the  winter  season.  Of  the  patients  that  died  in  the  summer,  all 
had  been  patients  only  one  month  or  less,  and  75  per  cent  one  week 
or  less,  and  of  the  patients  that  died  during  the  winter  season,  60 
per  cent  had  been  patients  less  than  one  month.  Sixty-seven  or  53.17 
per  cent  of  the  patients  of  the  summer  remained  patients  into  the 
winter  season,  and  72  patients  or  61.01  per  cent  remained  patients 
from  the  winter  season  to  the  present  summer  season. 

Death  occurred  in  21  of  the  177  patients  that  came  to  the 
clinics.  Only  a  few  of  these  were  under  our  care  at  the  time  of 
death,  and  of  the  deaths  occurring  between  May  15  and  November  1, 
1912,  75  per  cent  were  in  babies  who  had  been  patients  only  a  week 
or  less,  and  none  had  been  patients  more  than  one  month.  Of  the 
deaths  occurring  in  the  winter,  a  larger  percentage  were  in  babies 
brought  to  the  clinic  for  some  time.  A  summary  of  the  conditions 
in  the  patients  that  died  shows  that  only  three  children  were  under 
care  of  the  station  at  the  time  of  death,  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion died  some  time  after  last  visiting  the  clinic,  and  that  a  consid- 
erable percentage  had  improved  or  were  well  when  last  seen  at  the 
clinics.  Illegitimacy,  cessation  of  maternal  nursing  and  substitu- 
tion of  condensed  milk  for  breast  milk,  prematurity,  syphilis,  malnu- 
trition and  rickets,  failure  to  return  to  clinics,  babies  in  institutions 
and  the  worst  type  of  baby  farm,  and  other  indications  of  irresponsi- 
ble parents  make  up  the  history  of  a  large  part  of  the  babies  who 
died  in  the  summer  season.  The  deaths  that  occurred  in  the  winter 
must  be  classed  with  those  we  should,  but  unfortunately  do  not, 
prevent  entirely. 


The  death  rate  of  21  out  of  177  babies  seen  at  the  clinics  is 
high,  being  11.8  per  cent,  but  the  death  rate  of  all  patients  seen 
one  or  more  times  by  the  nurse  is  only  one-half  as  high,  thus  the 
total  deaths  among  the  321  babies  under  our  treatment  was  21. 
This  makes  a  death  rate  of  65  per  1,000  births,  as  against  167  per 
1,000  births  for  the  whole  city.  Ten  babies  who  died  were  kept  in 
institutions,  and  one  child  who  died  had  its  home  in  a  prairie 
schooner.  Ten  babies  died  in  hospitals  and  nurseries.  The  death 
rate  of  11.9  per  cent  in  the  summer  and  4.15  per  cent  in  the  winter 
can  hardly  be  compared  to  the  infant  death  rates  in  all  Kansas 
City,  because  the  work  was  confined  entirely  to  the  babies  born  to  less 
favorable  conditions,  while  statistics  for  the  entire  city  include  chil- 
dren born  to  better  conditions.  Moreover,  a  prophylactic  or  infant 
welfare  clinic  cannot  exert  its  real  influence  in  less  than  one  month 
if  the  child  is  sick  on  admission. 

In  the  following  table  the  deaths  of  infants  for  the  months  of 
May,  1912,  to  April,  1913,  inclusive,  in  Kansas  City  are  given  1 
 Copy  page  86— 
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Table  Showing  Seasonal  Variation  of  Births,  Deaths  From  All 
Causes  and  Infant  Deaths  in  Kansas  City. 


From  May  1,  1912,  to  April  1,  1913,  inclusive. 


Births. 

All  Deaths. 

Infant  Deaths  (Under  1 
Year  Old.) 

Number  of 

Per  Cent  of. 
All  Births. 

Per  1,000 
Births. 

Number  of 

Per  Cent  of 
All  Births. 

Per  Cent  of 
All  Deaths. 

Proportion  of 
Deaths  to  Births. 

Per  1,000            .  i 
Births. 

May  

371 

332 

89.2 

892 

47 

12.6 

14.3 

1:8 

126 

June  

38£ 

283 

73.8 

738 

55 

14.3 

19.4 

1:7 

143 

July  

472 

368 

77.9 

779 

125 

26.4 

33.9 

1:3.75 

264 

August  

496 

308 

62.0 

620 

78 

15.7 

22.0 

1:6.5 

157 

►September  

465 

327 

70.3 

703 

78 

16.7 

23.8 

1:6 

167 

October  

511 

302 

59.1 

591 

69 

11.5 

22.8 

1:9 

115 

May  to  Nov  

2699 

1910 

71.1 

711 

452 

16.7 

23.6 

1:6 

167 

November  

403 

324 

80.4 

804 

82 

20.3 

25.3 

1:5 

203 

December  

520 

375 

72.1 

721 

76 

14.6 

20.2 

1:7 

146 

451 

385 

85.3 

853 

72 

15,9 

18.7 

1:6.5 

159 

February  

396 

410 

103.8 

1038 

79 

19.9 

19.2 

1:5 

199 

March  

412 

376 

95.2 

952 

69 

16.7 

18.3 

1:6 

167 

449 

401 

89.2 

892 

82 

18.2 

20.4 

1:5.5 

182 

Nov.  to  May  

2631 

2271 

86.3 

863 

460 

17.4 

20.5 

1:5.7 

174 

May,  1912,  to 

May,  1913  

5330 

4181 

78.4 

784 

912 

16.7 

21.9 

1:5.8 

167 

This  table  is  introduced  not  for  comparison  with  the  death 
rates  in  patients  that  were  at  some  time  in  the  clinics,  but  to  show 
the  need  of  saving  all  the  infant  lives  possible,  and  to  prove  that 
efforts  must  be  made  throughout  the  year.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  twelve  months  the  birth  rate  exceeded  the  death  rate  by 
1,149,  which  is  the  legitimate  increase  in  population  of  Kansas  City. 
The  death  rate  in  the  twelve  months  was  78.4  per  cent  of  the  birth 
rate,  and  in  February,  1913,  more  people  died  than  were  born.  The 
deaths  under  1  year  old  (excluding  the  309  still  births  reported) 
numbered  912  in  the  twelve  months,  making  up  16.7  per  cent  of  all 
births  and  21.9  per  cent  of  all  deaths.  These  records  show  that 
more  than  one  child  out  of  every  six  born  succumbs  in  the  first  year 
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in  Kansas  City,  and  in  July  the  death  rate  in  infants  is  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  birth  rate.  The  number  of  infant  deaths  to  1,000 
births  is  167  throughout  the  year,  and  264  in  July.  In  Boston  for 
1911  the  infant  death  rate  was  127;  in  Cleveland  from  October, 
1907,  to  October,  1908,  before  infant  welfare  stations  were  started, 
it  was  161  per  1,000  births,  and  from  October,  1908,  to  October, 
1909,  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  clinics,  it  was  130.4  deaths 
per  1,000  births.  In  New  Zealand  the  infant  death  rate  is  approxi- 
mately 60  per  1,000  births.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Kan- 
sas City  infant  death  rate  can  be  decreased.  The  table  shows  that 
from  May  1  to  November  1,  1912,  452  children  under  one  year  of 
age  died,  and  in  the  winter  months  from  November  1,  1912,  to  May 
1,  1913,  460  infants  died.  In  the  warm  season  infant  deaths  com- 
prised 23.6  per  cent  of  all  deaths,  and  in  the  winter  season  20.5  per 
cent,  but  the  deaths  of  infants  per  1,000  births  is  larger  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer  season,  being  174  and  167,  respectively.  This, 
too,  emphasizes  caring  for  babies  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  babies  well  at  the  least  expense 
to  the  family.  There  are  no  fees  in  connection  with  the  work,  but 
parents  pay  for  milk  and  such  medicines  as  may  be  necessary.  Few 
children  need  more  than  one  quart  of  milk  per  day.  The  10  cents 
charged  for  this  is  as  little  as  for  condensed  milk,  and  less  than  for 
the  proprietary  foods.  All  but  two  of  the  families  using  milk  paid 
entirely  for  the  amount  they  need,  and  these  two  each  paid  15  cents 
a  week.  Artificial  feeding  is  much  less  prevalent  now  than  when 
the  clinics  were  started,  so  that  the  cost  of  milk  has  decreased  in 
importance.  Even  when  it  is  necessary  to  pay  10  cents  a  day  for 
milk,  the  patients  save  money  by  coming  to  the  clinics.  The  parents 
are  not  only  spared  the  physician's  fees,  but  there  also  is  no  neces- 
sity of  spending  money  on  the  high-priced  proprietary  medicines. 
During  the  summer  months  the  medicine  prescribed  in  132  cases 
cost  no  more  than  10  cents  in  each  case,  while  twenty-four  prescrip- 
tions were  written  and  many  treatments,  such  as  irrigations  and  so 
on,  were  given  by  the  nurses.  In  the  winter  months  203  times  simple 
drugs  were  prescribed,  37  prescriptions  were  written  and  many 
treatments  were  given  in  the  homes. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

1.  Of  the  value  of  infant  welfare  stations  with  visiting  nurses, 
clinics  and  dispensation  of  good  milk  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This 
has  been  proven  in  many  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  The  meth- 
ods in  the  different  cities  and  clinics  vary  to  some  extent,  but  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  followed  in  the  station  at  the  Institutional 
Church. 

2.  From  the  observations  at  this  station  it  is  evident  that  the 
mothers  in  Kansas  City  will  accept  the  services  rendered  by  the  in- 
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fant  welfare  stations,  profit  by  them,  and  that  through  them  the  in- 
fant mortality  can  be  reduced. 

3.  It  has  been  established  that  children  of  both  poor  and 
wealthy  parents  need  the  services  of  especially  trained  physicians 
and  nurses  all  the  year  round,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  care  for  the 
health  of  the  child  all  of  the  time  if  infant  mortality  is  to  be  appreci- 
ably reduced.  It  is  not  safe  to  wait  to  begin  supervision  of  the  child 
after  it  is  sick  for  the  mortality  rate  to  the  morbidity  rate  is  high  in 
children.  We  must  care  for  the  baby  before,  during  and  after  its 
birth,  and  to  do  this  the  agencies  for  reducing  infant  mortality  must 
be  constantly  in  the  field.  Our  records  show  that  the  children  in 
Kansas  City  need  care  throughout  the  year,  and  that  mothers  will 
bring  their  children  in  the  cold  as  well  as  warm  seasons. 

4.  The  services  of  a  nurse  and  physician  and  clinics  or  confer- 
ences held  at  regular  intervals  are  necessary.  The  greatest  of  all 
causes  of  infant  mortality  is  ignorance.  This  is  displayed  by  the 
parents  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Frequently  they 
realize  their  ignorance,  but  do  not  know  where  to  get  the  best  ad- 
vice. To  provide  the  best  advice  and  give  the  best  services,  the 
nurse  and  the  physician  must  be  capable,  sympathetic,  have  per- 
sonality, rank,  be  able  to  get  information  on  all  the  circumstances 
in  the  home  which  have  influence  on  the  child's  wellbeing  and  on 
the  highest  physical  and  mental  development  and  be  able  to  know 
when  to  praise  and  when  to  criticise.  The  nurse  must  work  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  physician,  but  in  no  case  be  responsible  to  the  physi- 
cian or  any  lay  board  of  managers.  When  it  is  possible,  the  nurse 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Visit- 
ing Nurses'  Association,  the  physician  and  organization  financing 
the  child  welfare  work  should  express  their  wishes  to  the  super- 
intendent, although  orders  in  regard  to  treatments  for  patients  may 
be  given  directly  to  the  nurse  by  the  physician. 

5.  The  food  the  child  has  received  before  it  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  clinics  determines  to  a  certain  extent  the  well- 
being  of  the  child,  but  it  does  more  than  that.  Food,  the  condition 
of  the  home,  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  parent  love,  and  so  on, 
are  indications  of  and  determine  the  sacrifices  the  mother  and  fam- 
ily are  willing  to  make  for  the  child.  The  responsibility,  the  true 
value  of  breast  feeding,  and  so  on,  frequently  have  not  been  prop- 
erly presented  until  the  child  comes  under  the  supervision  of  a  wel- 
fare station. 

6.  Illegitimate  children  should  be  more  closely  supervised.  Of 
the  twenty-one  deaths  in  children  that  have  been  brought  to  our 
clinics,  eleven  were  illegitimate,  separated  from  the  mother  and 
placed  in  institutions  and  poor  nurseries.  From  the  pediatricians' 
standpoint,  they  should  be  placed  in  private  homes  and  brought  for 
examination  at  least  once  every  two  weeks  for  the  first  year  and 
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monthly  thereafter  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years.  Whether  they  should  then  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
other  agencies  must  be  determined  by  social  workers- 

7.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  child  welfare  clinic  is  small, 
being  $1,000  a  year  or  less,  and  the  number  of  babies  that  can  be 
cared  for  is  high,  approximately  500  per  year,  which  makes  the 
cost  per  baby  about  $2  a  year. 

Milk  and  simple  drug  should  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  par- 
ents. It  is  advisable  to  make  good  milk  available  and  for  this  rea- 
son milk  should  be  dispensed  at  the  stations.  Various  schemes  have 
been  tried  to  provide  this  milk,  and  generally  it  has  been  found 
that  it  is  best,  cheapest  and  most  economical  to  purchase  the  milk 
from  some  established  producer.  The  amount  of  milk  dispensed 
after  a  station  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year  or  more  is  so  small 
that  the  production  of  a  supply  by  the  association  is  expensive. 

8.  All  agencies  interested  in  reducing  infant  mortality  should 
help  to  teach  the  responsibility  of  parents,  help  overcome  ignor- 
ance, and  try  to  correct  home  and  economic  conditions. 

9.  Co-operation,  concentration  and  unification  of  all  agencies 
interested  in  reducing  infant  mortality  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
Health  departments,  dispensaries  and  milk  stations  can  reach  most 
of  the  needful  people.  Hospitals  in  various  forms  are  necessary 
to  care  for  the  sick,  train  mothers,  nurses  and  nursery  maids.  Boards 
of  public  welfare,  charity  organization  societies,  visiting  nurses'  as- 
sociations are  necessary  to  help  in  the  homes  of  families.  Some  of 
these  agencies  are  well  established  in  Kansas  City,  while  others  need 
further  development  and  extension. 

10.  The  needs  of  Kansas  City  after  a  year's  observation  are: 
(A)  Reorganization,  to  prevent  overlapping,  waste  of  funds  for 
services  and  milk  and  for  the  extension  of  the  needed  welfare  work 
for  all  of  Kansas  City.  (B)  The  people  who  most  need  help  are 
located  about  five  or  six  centers  in  each  of  which  a  milk  station  or 
dispensary  is  needed.  Mercy  Hospital,  the  children's  ward  in  the 
General  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  Baby  Camps  and  the 
children's  beds  in  other  hospitals  now  provide  ample  hospital  facil- 
ities in  Kansas  City.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  Provident 
Association  provide  their  share  toward  the  work.  The  Visiting 
Nurses'  Association,  however,  is  not  able  to  give  all  the  nursing 
service  needed  for  the  children,  but  the  superintendent  is  able  to 
supervise  the  work  of  all  the  nurses  that  may  be  necessary.  (C) 
The  city  has  maintained  stations  and  provided  an  inadequate  nurs- 
ing staff  for  several  summers.  The  money  that  has  been  spent 
on  these  sporadic  and  temporary  efforts  might  be  used  to  maintain 
permanent  infant  welfare  stations.  The  cost  of  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  city  would  maintain  at  least  two  stations  throughout  the 
year.  These  stations  should  be  located  in  districts  not  already  pro- 
vided for.    The  station  at  the  Institutional  Church  can  take  care  of 
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the  North  End.  In  May  of  this  year  the  ladies  of  the  Minute 
Circle,  realizing  the  value  of  clinics,  nurses  and  physicians'  services 
and  daily  dispensation  of  milk  of  high  grade,  provided  funds  for 
a  child  welfare  station  on  the  same  general  plan  followed  at  the 
station  at  the  Institutional  Church  during  the  past  year.  This  sta- 
tion has  headquarters  on  Fifteenth  street  near  Kensington  avenue, 
and  is  able  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  that  section  of  the  city. 
Swope  Settlement  has  a  well  established  children's  clinic,  but  needs 
more  nursing  service.  This  could  be  adequately  provided  for  by 
a  contribution  of  $400  a  year,  and  would  be  a  worthy  work  for 
some  organization.  The  regular  district  of  Swope  Settlement  ex- 
tends from  Twelfth  to  Twentieth  streets  and  Main  to  Prospect, 
and  could  be  taken  care  of  at  a  very  little  added  expense.  The  ladies 
of  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Club  will  have  a  camp  and  clinic  in  the 
west  part  of  the  city,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient  funds 
will  be  available  to  maintain  a  station  there  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  realized  the  Health  Department  has  not  funds  enough  to  main- 
tain all  the  needed  stations  throughout  the  entire  year,  but  they 
could  use  what  funds  they  have  to  maintain  stations  permanently 
in  districts  not  already  provided  for.  As  soon  as  appropriations 
increase  more  stations  may  be  taken  over  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment and  provided  for  by  public  funds.  Organization  and  unifica- 
tion of  these  stations  is  essential  and  should  be  under  control  of 
one  medical  director,  not  because  the  methods  should  be  alike,  for 
every  pediatrician  has  his  methods,  but  to  dispense  a  uniform  qual- 
ity of  milk,  dispense  it  under  similar  conditions,  and  also  make  cer- 
tain that  a  physician  will  be  present  at  every  clinic.  This  co-opera- 
tion is  not  new,  for  in  New  York  City  the  Association  of  Infants' 
Milk  Station,  in  which  the  principal  object  is  not  dispensation  of 
milk,  but  education  of  mothers,  has  been  in  operation  since  June, 
1911.  The  association  manages  and  has  unified  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  Committee  of  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  and 
private  organizations. 

Our  object  is  to  save  lives  and  make  the  most  perfect  physical 
and  mental  individuals.  Of  this  particular  class  of  work,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Evans,  former  commissioner  of  health  of  Chicago,  has  said, 
in  regard  to  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago :  "The  Infant 
Welfare  Society,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  and  the  decrease  of  sickness 
which  is  taking  place  in  Chicago.  The  relief  of  infant  needs  is 
combined  with  social  service  to  an  exceptional  degree.  Of  the 
agencies  which  are  working  to  improve  the  stock  and  to  better  the 
environment  of  the  people  of  this  city,  I  do  not  know  of  any  that 
is  to  be  more  commended  than  the  Infant  Welfare  Society." 
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THE  GROWING  WORK  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

By  L.  A.  HALBERT,  General  Superintendent. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  during  the  past  year  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fol- 
lowing items  selected  from  the  various  department  reports : 

Increase  in  cases  handled  by  the  Legal  Aid  Burean  over  the 

previous  year   1,304 

Increase  in  the  number  of  jobs  secured  by  the  Employment 

Bureau    532 

Increase  in  number  of  days'  work  furnished  by  the  Municipal 

Quarry   *   7,792 

Increase  in  number  of  nights  lodgings  furnished  to  homeless 

people    5,307 

Increase  in  number  of  meals  furnished  to  homeless  people   6,413 

Increase  in  number  of  dances  inspected  by  the  Recreation  De- 
partment   402 

(Censorship  of  picture  films  and  supervision  of  skating  rinks 

were  added  as  new  activities.) 

Increase  in  amount  collected  from  delinquent  husbands  by  the 

Parole  Department  in  non-support  cases   $5,225.13 

Increase  in  number  of  cases  handled  by  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment   207 

Increase  in  number  of  lectures  held  for  training  social  workers  122 

Increase  in  aggregate  attendance  on  these  lectures   1,567 

Increase  in  numbr  of  social  center  meetings  promoted   131 

Increase  in  aggregate  attendance  on  above  meetings   10,305 

Increase  in  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  at  the  Women's 

Reformatory    5 

Increase  in  daily  average  number  of  men  at  the  Municipal  Farm  53 

The  only  lines  of  activity  showing  any  decreased  results 
were  housing  inspection  and  factory  inspection,  which  were  sac- 
rificed somewhat  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  the  absolutely 
unavoidable  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  lines  of  work,  espe- 
cially the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners. 

Increased  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

The  notable  gain  in  the  volume  of  work  done  involved  some 
increase  in  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done.  In  order  to  care  for 
this  increased  work  done  the  city  administration  found  it  neces- 
sary to  appropriate  $4,460.77  in  addition  to  the  regular  budget 
of  $130,000.  Besides  this,  when  it  was  found  the  money  of  the 
department  was  not  going  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
work  the  employees  of  the  Board  offered  a  petition  asking  the 
Board  to  put  into  effect  a  general  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in 
all  salaries  during  the  last  two  and  one-half  months  of  the  year 
rather  than  sacrifice  any  of  the  necessary  and  valuable  work 
which  was  being  done.   This  assisted  the  Board  to  the  extent  of 
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$3,737.  Besides  this,  the  Street  Department  rendered  assistance 
by  furnishing  extra  guards  at  the  Municipal  Farm  from  their 
force,  and  the  value  of  their  services  was  $1,589.  This  made  an 
aggregate  increase  in  the  provision  for  the  department  over  that 
allotted  in  the  budget  of  $9,786.77,  or  approximately  $10,000. 
The  increase  of  53  prisoners  at  the  Municipal  Farm  would  have 
meant  an  increase  in  expense  of  approximately  $15,000  if  there 
had  not  been  increased  efficiency  and  economy.  This  alone 
would  have  more  than  taken  up  our  increased  revenue  from 
various  sources,  which  was  allotted  toward  helping  us  out  of  our 
emergency,  and  if  we  should  estimate  a  like  increased  expense 
in  the  various  departments,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  work 
which  was  done,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  raised  our  outlay 
by  $25,000. 

The  workers  and  heads  of  various  departments  grappled 
with  the  problem  of  carrying  their  increased  burdens  without 
calling  on  the  city  for  additional  funds  in  a  loyal  and  splendid 
manner. 

Unusual  Conditions  to  Be  Met. 

Two  factors  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  increasing  the 
number  of  prisoners  and  the  number  of  homeless  people  which 
we  had  to  help.  One  was  the  unusual  volume  of  unemployment 
and  the  other  was  the  great  influx  of  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  into  the  city  in  order  to  enforce  a  demand  that  they  be 
allowed  to  speak  on  the  streets  without  any  limitation  in  regard 
to  the  overcrowding  of  the  streets,  or  the  character  of  their  ut- 
terances. This  resulted  in  many  arrests  and  the  commitment 
of  83  adherents  of  this  organization  to  the  Municipal  Farm  to 
serve  sentence  of  varied  lengths.  These  men  resorted  to  a  great 
variety  of  means  to  make  their  incerceration  by  the  city  as  dis- 
agreeable, inconvenient  and  expensive  as  possible,  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  management  of  the  Municipal  Farm  in 
handling  this  situation  without  any  serious  outbreaks. 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES. 

General  Office, 

Salaries   $  4,121.15 

Expenses    3,184.98 


School  of  Social  Service, 

Salaries    203.45 

Expenses    48.98 


Research  Bureau — Charities. 

Salaries    4,277.20 

Expenses    1,524.64 


-$  7,306.13 


252.43 


5,801.84 
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Housing, 

Salaries    1,605.10 

Expenses    158.45 

  1,763.55 

Vacant  Lot  Gardening, 

Salaries    19.17 

Expenses    33.00 

  52.17 

Social  Center  Meetings, 

Salaries   '.   1,380.65 

Expenses    428.51 

  1,809.16 

Factory  Inspection  Department, 

Salaries    1,983.79 

Expenses    481.86 

  2,465.65 

Recreation  Department, 

Salaries   _   3,587.76 

Expenses    401.98 

 —  3,989.74 

Social  Service  Department, 

Salaries    6,563.58 

Relief  to  prisoners'  families    1,980.00 

Relief  to  paroled  prisoners    221.85 

  8,765.43 

Legal  Aid  Bureau 

Salaries    4,082.18 

Expenses    835.13 

Desertion  cases    366.42 

-:   5,283.73 

Department  for  Homeless  and  Unemployed — Charitable  Assistance, 
Meals  and  lodgings    10,320.05 

Employment  Bureau, 

Salaries    4,392.84 

Expenses    1,010.57 

  5,403.41 

Municipal  Rock  Quarry, 

Salaries    249.54 

Expenses    332.75 

  582.29 

Parole  Department, 

Salaries    8,962.75 

Expenses    764.47 

 ■  9,727.22 

Women's  Reformatory, 

Salaries   •..  4,962.58 

Expenses    9,872.26 

  14,834.84 

Land    6,624.00 

Municipal  Farm, 

Salaries    21,090.18 

Expenses    43,786.71 

  64,876.89 

$149,858.53 

Less  credits   8,889.84 

$140,968.69 
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THE  KANSAS  CITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  UNDER 
THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE. 

By  L.  A.  HALBERT,  General  Superintendent. 

OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Rafferty,  Ph.  D.,  President. 
Rev.  Frank  S.  Arnold,  D.  D.,  Vice-President. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Andrews,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Treasurer. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Halbert,  M.  A.,  Director. 
Miss  Eva  M.  Marquis,  M.  A.,  Registrar. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Ellwood,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Prof.  Rolvix  Harlan,  Ph.  D.,  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Prof.  D.  M.  Fiske,  Ph.  D.,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Mr.  George  F.  Damon,  Superintendent,  Provident  Association,  City. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bishop,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  City. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Supt.  Institutional  Church,  City. 

Prof.  Roy  V.  Majors,  M.  A.,  Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo. 

Miss  Mabel  K.  Howell,  Ph.  D.,  Scarritt  Bible  and  Training  School,  City. 

Prof.  Elmer  C.  Griffith,  Ph.  D.,  Wm.  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bowman,  Board  of  Control,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Pfeiffer,  Secretary  Associated  Charities,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Mr.  Nat  Spencer,  Secretary  Church  Federation,  City. 

Hon.  E.  E.  Porterfield,  Judge  Juvenile  Court,  City. 

Rev.  Frank  S.  Arnold,  D.  D.,  Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  City. 

Mr.  Louis  W.  Shouse,  Convention  Hall,  City. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Codding,  Criminologist,  Lansing,  Kan. 

H.  DeLamater,  M.  D.,  Board  of  Health,  City. 

Miss  Ruth  White,  Sociologist,  City. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Stutsman,  Superintendent  Municipal  Farm,  City. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Brigham,  Superintendent  Helping  Hand  Institute,  City. 
Mr.  Frederick  M.  Smith,  Sociologist,  Independence,  Mo. 
Mr.  Jacob  Billikopf,  Supt.  Jewish  Educational  Institute,  City. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Supt.  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  City. 
Prof.  Wolf,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Baker  University. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  National  Training 
School,  City. 

Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright,  Librarian  Public  Library,  city. 

Prof.  I.  I.  Cammack,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  City. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Andrews,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Swope  Center,  City. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Rafferty,  Ph.  D.,  Kansas  City  Baptist  Theological  Se-minary. 

Miss  Eva  M.  Marquis,  A.  M.,  Research  Bureau,  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

For  several  years  past  lecture  courses  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  social  workers  have  been  held  in  Kansas  City,  and 
during  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  year,  1912-13,  the  Board 
conducted  a  Social  Workers'  Institute  on  Saturdays,  which  fur- 
nished ninety-seven  lectures  and  class  sessions,  with  an  aggre- 
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gate  attendance  of  1,691.  In  May,  1913,  a  meeting  of  a  number 
of  the  leading  social  workers  of  Kansas  City  was  called  at  the 
Baltimore  Hotel  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Raf- 
fety,  Dr.  Mary  E.  Andrews  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Halbert,  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  plans  for  a  School  of  Social  Service  in  Kansas  City 
and  report  to  a  subsequent  meeting  After  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  this  committee  reported  a  plan  by 
which  such  a  school  could  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  have  an  advisory  council  made 
up  of  sociologists  and  social  workers  from  this  general  section 
of  the  country.  The  conference  approved  the  plan  and  it  was 
also  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  plan  the  advisory  council  and  the  officers,  which  you 
see  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  were  chosen.  Class  work 
was  arranged  and  lectures  and  class  sessions  held  daily  through- 
out the  school  year  from  September  to  June.  During  that  time 
there  was  a  total  number  of  lectures  and  class  sessions  of  219, 
and  an  aggregate  attendance  of  3,258.  Forty-eight  different  pu- 
pils were  enrolled  during  the  year.  The  average  attendance  on 
all  lectures  throughout  the  year  was  15.  This  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  average  attendance  of  the  previous  year  at 
the  institute,  but  when  you  consider  that  classes  were  held 
daily,  and  that  these  people  paid  tuition  for  their  work, 
you  can  see  that  this  work  was  on  a  more  serious  plane  than 
any  that  had  been  done  before. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  program  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  printed  the  brief  program  for  each  of  the  three 
terms  and  allowed  the  time  of  Miss  Eva  M.  Marquis  that  was 
necessary  to  arrange  lectures,  check  up  class  attendance,  etc. 
Counting  the  time  at  the  regular  salary  rate,  and  the  programs 
at  cost,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  spent  $252.43,  but  the  bene- 
ficial instruction  received  by  workers  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  was  worth  much  more  than  this  small  outlay.  Besides 
this  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  the  school  cost 
$460.50.  Of  this  amount  $210  was  furnished  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual and  $250.50  was  paid  from  tuitions  which  were  collected 
from  different  students  at  the  rate  of  $5  each  per  term.  The 
school  now  has  $19  in  the  treasury  and  $15  due  for  tuitions 
unpaid. 

The  professors  from  Missouri  University,  Kansas  University 
and  William  Jewell  College,  who  gave  courses,  received  a  nom- 
inal sum  of  $10  per  lecture.  Two  lecturers  from  nearby  cities 
received  their  actual  expenses,  and  all  lectures  given  by  local 
social  workers  were  furnished  to  the  school  without  cost.  The 
Saturday  lectures  were  held  in  the  Central  High  School  and  the 
lectures  on  other  days  of  the  week  were  held  in  the  Waterworks 
Building,  with  the  exception  of  the  recreation  class,  which  were 
held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Boys'  Hotel. 
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PROGRAM— 1913-1914. 

WEEKLY  PROGRAM  OF  FALL  TERM,  BEGINNING  SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  27,  1913. 

Monday,  Sept.  29,  and  each  Monday  for  eleven  weeks  thereafter. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH, 
Hasbrouck  DeLamater,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Health  Commissioner. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  30,  and  each  Tuesday  for  eleven  weeks  thereafter. 
THE  FAMILY  AND  EUGENICS, 
Mary  E.  Andrews,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Resident  of  Swope  Center. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  1,  and  each  Wednesday  for  eleven  weeks  thereafter. 

RECREATION  CLASS, 
C.  B.  Root,  B.  A.,  Physical  Director  of  Northeast  High  School  and  F.  F. 
McClure,  Superintendent  of  Recreation  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Thursday,  Oct.  2,  and  each  Thursday  for  eleven  weeks  thereafter. 
THE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  (six  weeks) 
L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Supt.  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  SOCIETY,  (six  weeks). 
W.  M.  Bailey,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Kansas  City  University. 
Friday,  Oct.  3,  and  each  Friday  for  eleven  weeks  thereafter. 
PRACTICE  WORK. 
Under  supervision  of  J.  O.  Stutsman,  B.  A.,  Superintendent  Research 
Bureau  of  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Saturday,  Sept.  27,  and  each  Saturday  for  eleven  weeks  thereafter. 
THE  MODERN  SOCIAL  PROBLEM  (Six  weeks)  3:00  p.  m. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIAL  WORK  (six  weeks)  4:00  p.  m 
C.  A.  Ellwood,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri. 
THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  (six  weeks)  3:00  p.  m. 
J.  O.  Stutsman,  B.  A.  Supt.  Research  Bureau,  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION  (six  weeks)  4:00  p.  m. 
W.  I.  Potter,  B.  A.,  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  President,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy. 

Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  Director,  Child  Welfare  Department  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Henry  A.  Atkinson,  Social  Service  Secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Churches. 

Charles  F.  Weller,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 

Charles  B.  Ball,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Chicago. 

WEEKLY  PROGRAM  OF  WINTER  TERM,  BEGINNING  SATURDAY, 

JANUARY  3,  1914. 

Mondays. 
INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS, 
L.  A.  Halbert,  A.  M.,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Public 

Welfare. 
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Tuesdays. 

THE  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  POVERTY, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Andrews,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Swope  Center. 

Wednesdays. 
RECREATION  CLASS, 
C.  B.  Root,  A.  B.,  Physical  Director  of  Northeast  High  School. 
F.  F.  McClure,  Superintendent  Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of 

Public  Welfare. 

Thursdays. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  NEEDY  FAMILIES, 
George  F.  Damon,  Superintendent  Kansas  City  Provident  Association. 

Fridays. 
PRACTICE  WORK. 
Under  Superivision  of  W.  I.  Potter,  B.  A.,  Chief  Factory  Inspector  and 
Superintendent  of  Research  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Saturdays. 
ECONOMICS  (3:00  p.  m.) 
Prof.  H.  A.  Millis,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Economics  Department  of  Kansas 

University. 
SOCIOLOGY  (4:00  p.  m.) 
E.  W.  Burgess,  Ph.  D.,  (6  weeks).    Victor  E.  Helleberg,  B.  A.  L.  L.  B,. 
(6  weeks),  Kansas  University,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Spingarn,  Lecturer  for  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

C.  B.  Hoffman,  Banker,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

J.  W.  Rushton,  Apostle  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

WEEKLY  PROGRAM  OF  SPRING  TERM,  BEGINNING  SATURDAY 
MARCH  28,  1914,  AND  CONTINUING  TEN  WEEKS. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHARITY  ADMINISTRATION. 
Mondays. 

March  30 — "Homeless  Men,"  Mr.  E.  T.  Brigham,  Superintendent  Helping 
Hand  Institute. 

April  6 — "The  Deaf,"  Mrs.  Kate  S.  Herman,  Superintendent  Kansas 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

April  13 — "The  Insane,"  Dr.  G.  Wilse  Robinson,  of  Punton  Sanitarium. 

April  20 — "Settlements,"  Mr.  L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Superintendent 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

April  27 — "Administration  of  State  Charitable  Institutions,"  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bowman,  Member  Board  of  Control  of  Kansas. 

May  A — "The  Blind,"  Grace  Norton  Roseberry,  Superintendent  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  School  for  the  Blind. 

May  11 — "Remedial  Loans,"  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Halbert,  formerly  of  the  Wel- 
fare Loan  Agency. 

May  18 — "Publicity  or  Educating  the  Public  on  Social  Questions — Rais- 
ing Money  for  Charitable  Projects,"  Mr.  E.  T.  Brigham,  Super- 
intendent Helping  Hand  Institute. 

May  25 — "Efficiency  of  Charities  and  Their  Endorsement — Elimination 
of  Fraud,"  Mr.  L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare 

June  1 — Examination. 
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Tuesdays. 
ROUND  TABLE  STUDY. 
"The  Family  Text  Book,"  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Devine. 

Wednesdays. 
RECREATION  CLASS, 
C.  B.  Root,  A.  B.,  Physical  Director  of  Northeast  High  School. 
F.  F.  McClure,  Superintendent  Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of 

Public  Welfare. 

Thursdays. 
INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY, 
Miss  Anna  C.  Gilday,  Manual  Training  High  School. 

Fridays. 
PRACTICE  WORK, 
Under  supervision  of  W.  I.  Potter,  B.  A.,  Chief  Factory  Inspector  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Saturdays. 

EUROPEAN  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS,  LEADERS  AND  HISTORY 

(3 :00  p.  m.) 

Prof.  E.  C.  Griffith,  Ph.  D.,  of  William  Jewell  College. 
MODERN  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT.  (4:00  p.  m.) 
Miss  Eva  M.  Marquis,  M.  A.,  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

Dr.  Anna  L.  Strong,  Director  of  Child  Welfare  Exhibits,  for  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Exhibition  Association. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
April  21,  1913— April  21,  1914. 
1.  HOUSING. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  the  Research  Bureau 
spent  some  time  on  the  housing  ordinance  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Common  Council,  but  which  died  in 
a  committee  of  the  Upper  House  at  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  ordinance,  if  passed,  would  have  enabled  this  de- 
partment to  accomplish  better  results  in  the  campaign  for  good 
housing  conditions,  for  the  reason  that  it  gave  more  authority 
to  our  investigators  and  enlarged  upon  the  housing  regulations 
now  in  force. 

An  intensive  report  has  already  been  made  by  the  Research 
Bureau  showing  what  the  housing  problem  is  in  Kansas  City, 
so  below  is  shown  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  constructive  work 
carried  on  in  improving  bad  housing  conditions. 

During  the  year  217  tenements,  408  dwellings,  1,368  apart- 
ments and  5,765  rooms  were  inspected.  A  total  of  592  notices 
were  served  to  improve  housing  conditions,  420  of  which  were 
complied  with  at  an  approximate  cost  to  owners  of  $4,328.50, 
which  resulted  in  an  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of 
1,654  persons. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  notices  served  to  improve 
conditions  were  complied  with ;  84  per  cent  of  such  notices  were 
complied  with  after  notification  by  this  department ;  16  per  cent 
were  complied  with  after  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  other 
departments  of  City  Government.  Satisfactory  results  were 
obtained  upon  57  per  cent  of  those  cases  taken  up  with  other 
departments. 

Below  is  shown  in  tabulated  form  the  housing  defects  rem- 
edied, the  number  of  notices  served,  the  approximate  cost  of 
such  improvements  and  the  number  of  people  benefited: 
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No.  of 

No.  of 

No. 

Notices 

Approximate 

People 

Notices                     Housing  Defects. 

Complied 

Cost  of  such 

Bene- 

Served. 

With. 

Improvements. 

fitted. 

14 

Re-paper  and  clean  up  

7 

$140.00 

24 

26 

Re-plaster  and  re-paper   

7 

170.00 

.... 

23 

Re-paper  tenements   

20 

300.00 

58 

Clean  up  yards   

41 

77.50 

35 

13 

Clean  up  and  change  habits  of  living 

13 

21 

General  clean  up   

13 

104 

3 

Clean  up  alleys   

3 

6.00 

23 

Repair  porches   

19 

193.00 

69 

3 

Repair  porches  and  re-paper  

3 

80.00 

16 

16 

Provide  new  porches   

16 

15.00 

20 

Provide  new  steps   

20 

10.00 

14 

Provide  outside  stairs   

14 

75.00 

38 

13 

Provide  new  foundations   

13 

300.00 

113 

13 

Fix  windows   

13 

50.00 

5 

Fix  flues   

4 

21.00 

13 

13 

136.50 

1 

Fix  walks   

2 

Fix  fences  

1 

20.00 

3 

Fix  retaining  walls   

6 

Fix  steps   

3 

13.00 

1 

Support  leaning  wall   

1 

25.00 

9 

1 

Remodel  dwelling  

1 

500.00 

9 

14 

Remedy  partial  dilapidation  

1 

2.00 

4 

1 

Complete  dilapidation   

5 

Fix  privy  buildings   

4 

8.00 

2 

Tear  away  privy  buildings  

2 

5.00 

2 

Tear  sheds  away   

1 

5.00 

29 

Clean  vaults   

15 

146.50 

86 

5 

Clean  and  repair  toilets   

4 

35.00 

24 

3 

Install  toilets  

1 

30.00 

1 

Fill  vaults   

1 

7.00 

12 

Mend  plumbing  

4 

85.00 

is 

21 

Mend  plastering   

21 

80.00 

66 

20 

Paint  inside  and  outside   

20 

425.00 

75 

19 

Provide  new  walks   

18 

100.00 

6 

Repair  sewers   

3 

17.00 

6 

Move — because  of  overcrowding  

6 

39 

1 

Quit  using  basement  as  barn   

1 

2 

Vacate  basements   

2 

5 

Clean  cellars   

4 

7.50 

i 

hi 11  ppllofo 

1 

7.00 

4 

Put  in  city  water   

3 

11.00 

14 

2 

Close  contaminated  wells   

1 

1.00 

4 

2 

Cover  cisterns   

2 

4.00 

3 

Cisterns  0.  K.  by  City  Chemist  

3 

3 

Fill  cisterns   

2 

8.00 

4 

Clean  cisterns   

2 

10.00 

1 

Remedy  smoke  nuisance   

6 

Remove  garbage   

2 

12 

4 

Abate  nuisances   

4 

12.50 

476 

Totals  

353 

$3,120.50 

756 
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Housing  defects  reported  of  Health,  Building,  Plumbing  and  Fire 
Departments. 

No.  of  No.  of 

No.                                                                                Notices  Approximate  People 

Notices                                                                            Complied  Cost  of  such  Bene- 

Served.                                                                               With.  Improvements,  fitted. 

3  Put  in  bath                                                3  $  155.00 

5  Install  toilet                                               5  130.00  26 

1  Put  in  sinks                                                 1  50.00 

4  Fill  vaults                                                  2  15.00 

2  Tear  away  privies                                      2  5.00 

16  Clean  vaults                                              10  50.00  10 

6  Open  sewers                                               6  35.00 

4  Fix  Plumbing                                             2  25.00 

3  General  cleanup                                          2  210.00 

1  Partial  dilapidation                                      1  70.00 

1  Fix  leaky  roof                                            1  10.00 

7  Abate  nuisances                                         5  50.00 

4  Building  fire  menace    

1  Close  and  bar  vacant  building                     1  100.00 

5  Dilapidated  houses                                     2  200.00 

2  Condemn  house    2   

6  Bad  plaster  and  paper    

3  Clean  vaults                                              2  10.00 

2  Clean  and  repair  toilets                              2  25.00  15 

1  Repair  sewers     

8  Partial  dilapidation     

1  Basement  used  as  barn    

4  Disorderly  yards     

1  Smoke  nuisance     

6  Remove  garbage   *    2    12 

2  Condemn  cistern     

12  Vacate  basement    11   

3  Tenements  condemned                                 3    18 

1  Repair  flue                                                1  10-00  6 

1  Clean  barn                                                   1  50.00  28 


116         Totals    67         $1,200.00  *115 


592         Grand  totals    420         $4,328.50  1,654 

*And  783  not  included  above. 


II.   CHARITIES  ENDORSEMENT. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  and  endorsement  of  char- 
itable institutions  is  two-fold:  (1)  To  inform  the  contributing 
public  what  are  legitimate  and  worthy  charitable  enterprises, 
and  (2)  To  develop  the  approved  charities  along  lines  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  administration. 

Business  firms  and  the  general  public  are  beseiged  by 
many  solicitors  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  agencies  and 
they  are  not  always  able  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  nor  have  they  the  time  or  facilities  for  a  thorough 
investigation.  When  there  is  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  giver 
as  to  the  uses  made  of  his  contribution  he  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
liberal.    Three  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the  endorsed 
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charities  were  distributed  among  the  business  and  professional 
men  of  the  city.  These  lists  enable  the  contributor  to  challenge 
the  claims  of  any  solicitor  whose  institution  does  not  appear  on 
the  list  and  are  a  guarantee  that  money  given  to  the  endorsed 
charities  will  be  used  wisely  and  for  a  good  purpose.  Many 
inquiries  are  made  at  this  office  about  charities,  both  good  and 
bad,  and  adverse  reports  made  on  the  fraudulent  and  in- 
efficient charitable  enterprises  tends  to  suppress  them. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  "charitable"  projects  in- 
vestigated and  refused  endorsement : 

The  promoter  of  a  children's  institution  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  breaking  up  of  families  having  children  was  advised 
that  before  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  could  endorse  his  in- 
stitution he  must  incorporate  with  a  board  of  directors  com- 
posed of  responsible  business  men  and  submit  a  financial  state- 
ment of  the  institution.  He  incorporated  the  institution  with 
himself  as  President,  his  wife  as  Secretary,  and  one  of  his  em- 
ployees was  made  Treasurer.  No  financial  statement  was  ever 
rendered.  An  institution  performing  a  public  service  with  pub- 
lic funds  should  not  be  opposed  to  letting  the  public  know  the 
manner  in  which  such  funds  are  expended.  The  promoter  and 
president  of  this  institution  had  been  discharged  as  superintend- 
ent of  another  institution  and  adverse  reports  regarding  him 
had  been  received  from  many  sources. 

Several  Missions  have  applied  for  endorsement.  They 
were  not  endorsed  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  does  not  endorse  religious  institutions,  but  only  chari- 
ties ;  (2)  the  charity  work  done  by  these  Missions  duplicates 
and  hinders  the  work  of  the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  which 
assists  homeless  men  and  of  the  Provident  Association,  which 
assists  needy  families. 

Investigation  was  made  of  a  so-called  "orphanage,"  which 
was  nothing  more  than  a  cottage  used  occasionally  to  hold 
sewing  classes  for  school  girls  living  with  their  parents,  who 
were  taught  sewing  in  the  public  schools.  It  was  called  an 
orphanage  to  enable  its  solicitors  to  have  better  success  col- 
lecting. Cards  were  circulated  with  the  names  of  several 
business  men  on  them  as  indorsers  of  the  work.  When  these 
men  were  so  advised,  most  of  them  were  unaware  that  their 
names  were  being  so  used  and  repudiated  the  work  altogther. 
Some  declared  it  to  be  a  graft  pure  and  simple. 

The  charitable  institutions  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  have  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Board,  with  the 
charities  at  large  and  with  the  contributing  public : 

(1)  To  eliminate  all  fraudulent,  unworthy  or  ineffective 
charitable  enterprises. 

(2)  To  develop  all  endorsed  charities  along  lines  of  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  administration. 
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(3)  To  educate  the  public  to  appreciate  and  to  demand 
high  standards  of  efficiency  in  charity  administration. 

The  Research  Bureau  in  many  ways  has  aided  in  the  sup- 
pression of  unworthy  charitable  enterprises.  In  addition,  it  has 
sought  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  several  of  the  endorsed 
charities  in  the  matter  of  keeping  uniform  records.  Uniform 
schedules  for  the  purpose  of  making  financial  and  social  reports 
annually  were  prepared  for  each  class  of  charitable  institutions. 
The  value  of  such  uniform  reports  are  three-fold:  (1)  They 
give  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  a  better  idea  of  the  efficiency 
of  an  institution  by  comparing  its  report  with  the  reports  of 
other  institutions  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  This  gives  the 
Board  a  better  basis  for  endorsement.  (2)  They  promote 
economy.  An  institution  may  compare  from  year  to  year  its 
various  items  of  expenditure.  (3)  Uniform  reports  enable  in- 
stitutions to  better  compare  the  activities  and  expenses  of  their 
institution  with  other  institutions  doing  similar  work.  Such 
comparisons  will  promote  efficiency  and  economy. 

Several  of  the  endorsed  charitable  institutions  have  already 
agreed  to  adopt  the  uniform  system  of  keeping  accounts ;  those 
who  have  not  undoubtedly  will  so  soon  as  we  are  able  to  take 
up  the  matter  with  them  and  point  out  its  advantages. 

During  the  year  three  institutions  were  added  to  the  list  of 
charities  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  They  are 
the  following: 

Children's  Industrial  Home. 
Hebrew  Ladies'  Relief  Association. 
Wheatley-Provident  Hospital. 

The  following  compose  the  entire  list  of  charities  endorsed 
for  the  year  1914: 

Armour  Memorial  Home  (Aged  Couples). 
Boys'  Hotel  (Homeless  Boys). 

Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society  (Visitation  and  Relief). 
Catholic  Working  Girls'  Home  (Working  Girls). 

Children's  Home  Society  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City  District  (Child 
Placing). 

Children's  Industrial  Home,  Colored  (Orphan  Children). 

Florence  Crittenton  Mission  and  Home  (Unfortunate  Girls). 

George  H.  Nettleton  Home  for  Aged  Women  (Aged  Women). 

German  Hospital  Association  (Charity  and  Pay  Patients). 

Gillis  Orphans'  Home  (Orphan  and  Other  Dependent  Children). 

Girls'  Home  (Low  Wage  Girls). 

Hebrew  Ladies'  Relief  Association  (Relief). 

Helping  Hand  Institute  (Homeless  Men  and  Women). 

Hospital  Day  Association  (Funds  for  Free  Beds). 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Fallen  or  Wayward  Girls). 
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Human  Society  (Humane  Service  and  Education). 
Institutional  Church  (Social  Betterment). 

Jackson  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  (Treatment  and  Educa- 
tion). 

Jewish  Educational  Institute  (Relief,  Educational  and  Social). 
Kansas    City    Day    Nursery    Association    (Children    of  Working 
Mothers). 

Kansas  City  Playground  Association  (Promotion  of  Playground 
Movement). 

Kansas  City  Provident  Association  (Relief  and  Family  Rehabilita- 
tion). 

Mabel  E.  Gammage  Memorial  Hospital  (Free  Beds  and  Pay 
Patients). 

Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society  Nursery  (Children  of  Working 
Mothers). 

Mercy  Hospital  (Sick,  Crippled,  Deformed  Children.  All  Beds  Free). 
Minute  Circle  Milk  Station  (Baby  Camp,  Milk  Station). 
Old  Folks'  and  Orphans'  Home,  Colored  (Destitute  Aged  and  Or- 
phans. 

Perry  Memorial  Home  (Orphan  and  Other  Dependent  Boys). 
Wheately  Provident  Hospital,  Colored  (Charity  and  Pay  Patients). 
Rest  Cottage  Association  (Erring  Girls  and  Women). 
-  St.  Anthony's  Home  and  Maternity  Hospital  (Sick  and  Abandoned 
Infants,  Maternity  Patients). 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  (Charity  and  Pay  Patients). 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Girls'  Home  (Orphan  and  Other  Dependent 
Girls). 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  (Charity  and  Pay  Patients). 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  Club  (Baby  Camp). 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  (Charity  and  Pay  Patients). 

St.  Simon's  Nursery  House,  Colored  (Nursery  and  Neighborhood 
Center). 

South  Side  Day  Nursery,  Colored  (Children  of  Working  Mothers). 
Swedish  Hospital  Association  (Charity  and  Pay  Patients). 
Thomas  H.  Swope  Settlement  (Social  Betterment). 
Visiting  Nurse  Association   (Graduate  Nurses  for  Poor  in  Their 
Homes). 

Working  Girls'  Home,  Colored  (Low  Wage  Girls). 

Rules  for  Endorsement. 

The  following  rules  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  to  which  all  charitable  institutions  must  con- 
form before  obtaining  the  endorsement  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare : 

1.  It  should  meet  a  need  not  already  filled,  or  capable  of  being 
better  filled,  by  some  institution  already  organized. 
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2.  It  should  do  a  work  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  funds 
expended. 

3.  It  should  co-operate  with  other  philanthropic  agencies. 

4.  It  should  be  incorporated  with  a  board  of  managers  or  directors 
in  actual  control  of  the  work. 

5.  It  should  publish  an  annual  report  of  some  kind  descriptive  of 
the  work  done. 

6.  Its  funds  should  be  regularly  audited  by  certified  accountants 
or  competent  auditing  committee. 

7.  Its  funds  should  be  raised  in  an  approved  manner  :  soliciting  at 
an  exorbitant  commission  or  raising  funds  by  professional  entertain- 
ments when  only  a  small  portion  of  the  funds  go  to  the  charity  itself, 
should  be  barred. 

III.    CHARITIES  REGISTRATION  BUREAU. 

The  work  of  the  charitable  agencies  of  the  city  some  times 
overlap  and  in  many  cases  two  or  more  agencies  are  working  on 
th  same  case.  The  purpose  of  the  Registration  Bureau  or  Con- 
fidential Exchange  is  to  receive  reports  of  cases  being  handled 
by  the  various  charitable  agencies  and  where  two  or  more 
agencies  are  working  on  the  same  case  to  notify  them  by  tele- 
phone or  by  return  mail.  This  prevents  duplication  of  effort. 
During  the  year  there  were  725  such  cases  out  of  a  total  of 
19,223  cases  reported  to  the  Bureau. 

The  following  table  shows  the  institutions  that  sent  in 
reports,  the  number  of  cases  reported,  and  the  number  of  dupli- 


cate applications  : 

Xo.  of  Xo.  of 

Cases  Dupli- 

Charities  Reporting.  Reported,  cations. 

Helping  Hand  Institufe                                                  8.880  155 

Humane  Society                                                                 239  36 

Kansas  City  Day  Xursery                                                   bl  5 

Kansas  City  Provident  Association                                  2.859  265 

Rest  Cottage                                                                    21  1 

Thomas  H.  Swope  Settlement                                           856  54 

Welfare  Loan  Agency   1.348   

Municipal  Farm    2,676   

Women's  Reformatory    359   

Domestic  Relations    160   

Children's  Home  Society                                                      5  1 

Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society  Xursery                          18  2 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary                                                    185  35 

Visiting  Xurses'  Association                                              575  130 

German  Hospital                                                                 46  3 

St.  Luke's  Babv  Camp                                                        96  3 

Mercy  Hospital                                                                  124  24 

Volker  Tuberculosis  Pavilion                                             27  11 

General  Hospital    555   

Juvenile  Court    73   

Old  City  Hospital   41 

Old  Folks'  and  Orphans'  Home   14   

Working  Girls'  Home   5   


Total   19.223  725 
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IV.   SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

A  great  many  complaints  come  to  the  Research  Bureau 
either  by  telephone  or  in  person.  These  complaints  are  not 
handled  by  this  department  if  they  properly  should  be  handled 
by  some  other  public  or  private  agency.  In  addition  to  the 
cases  handled  by  our  own  investigators,  the  Research  Bureau 
is  also  a  bureau  of  information  for  those  in  distress  of  some 
kind  and  not  knowing  to  whom  to  apply.  They  are  put  in 
connection  with  the  proper  agency  and  if  our  co-operation 
with  such  agency  is  needed  it  is  given.  During  the  year  800 
special  investigations  were  made,  1093  cases  were  referred  to 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  such  as  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Board  of  Health,  Police  Department,  Provident  Association, 
State  Free  Employment  Office,  Humane  Society,  and  others. 

Of  the  800  special  investigations  made  by  the  Research 
Bureau  the  following  are  typical  cases : 

Helped  a  man  who  was  in  trouble  with  his  brother-in-law 
and  a  bank  in  a  Kansas  town  get  straightened  out.  Got  money 
for  him  to  go  to  his  relatives,  where  he  found  employment. 

A  shoe-cobbler  threatening  to  sue  Mrs.    for  over 

$200.00  for  services  in  getting  $3,200.00  from    Com- 
pany for  death  of  her  husband.    Settled  for  $25.00. 

C  T  case.  Orphan  girl  of  21  years  found  clerk- 
ing in  store  with  week-old  baby.  Succeeded  in  getting  the 
couple  married. 

Old  man,  76  years  old,  with  one  limb,  living  in  a  dark,  in- 
sanitary basement.    Was  sent  to  Old  Folks'  Home. 

Persuaded  17-year-old  girl  who  had  left  home  to  return. 
Also  persuaded  her  father  to  allow  her  to  have  decent  com- 
pany at  home. 

Unmarried  woman  soon  to  be  confined.  Through  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Dr.  Hess  secured  admission  to  the  Florence 
Crittenton  Home. 

Sent  back  home  two  girls  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
who  came  to  Kansas  City  to  pose  for  Moving  Picture  Company. 

Girl  found  in  immoral  rooming  house  sent  to  her  father. 
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V.    THE  SOCIAL  CENTER  IN  KANSAS  CITY. 
1913-1914. 

By  EVA  M.  MARQUIS. 

The  most  American  of  all  our  traditions  is  that  of  the 
school  house,  the  common  gathering  place  for  social  inter- 
course, for  recreation  and  for  civic  discussions  just  as  well  as 
for  educational  activities.  This  is  not  a  new  movement.  It  is 
but  the  modern  expression  of  that  which  established  the  Boston 
"common"  which  brought  men  together  in  the  old  New  England 
Town  meetings  and  which  made  the  school  houses  and  town 
halls  in  our  earlier  days  the  common  assemblage  places  for  an 
expression  of  neighborhood  life  and  neighborhood  interests. 

But  for  a  number  of  generations  we  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  and  to  have  ignored  the  possibilities  within  the  school 
houses  until  they  have  become  monuments  of  neglected  oppor- 
portunity. 

Within  the  last  decade,  however,  there  has 
Wider  Use  of    been  a  definite  movement  among  progressive 
Schools       cities   throughout   the   country   to  open  their 
in  Kansas  City,  school  houses  for  community  use. 

The  great  strides  made  by  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Lexington,  Louisville  and  a  host  of 
other  cities  demonstrated  that  this  is  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment. 

The  awakening  of  community  interests,  the  desire  to 
broaden  acquaintanceship,  an  aim  to  furnish  wholesome 
amusement  and  an  ambition  to  develop  latent  resources  are 
impelling  all  progressive  cities,  towns,  villages  and  even  rural 
communities  to  open  up  that  most  logical  of  all  places — the 
school  house — and  permit  that  best  of  all  our  investments,  the 
school  property,  to  be  used. 

"The  School  building  is  the  common  forum  where  men  and 
women  of  all  social  and  intellectual  grades  meet  on  a  level  as 
nowhere  else — certainly  not  in  the  houses  of 
Common  worship,  since  there  they  are  necessarily  divided 
Forum,  into  separate  and  distinct  communions.  Scarcely 
another  place,  except  it  were  the  polling  place, 
can  men  of  all  classes  meet  on  a  common  basis  of  citizenship  ; 
and  even  at  the  polls  men  are  usually  divided  into  hostile 
camps.  Anything  that  draws  men  together  on  a  common  foot- 
ing of  rights,  powers,  duties  and  enjoyments  is  a  great  social 
and  moral  power  for  good  citizenship.  Next  to  the  public 
school,  which  tends  to  obliterate  hereditary  and  acquired  social 
and  class  distinctions,  the  public  lecture  held  in  the  public 
school  house  is  the  most  thoroughly  democratic  of  our  public 
institutions." 
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Social  Centers  in  Kansas  City. 

The  first  Social  Center  work  was  done  in  Kansas  City  in 
the  winter  of  1910-11,  when  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  opened  for  them  tie 
Franklyn  School  where  several  popular  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments were  held. 

During  the  next  school  year,  1911-12,  eight  public  schools 
were  opened  at  the  Welfare  Board's  request — The  Switzer, 
Greenwood,  Benton,  Garrison,  Emerson,  Karnes,  Morse  and 
Adams,  and  further  the  Holy  Rosary  (Parochial)  was  opened 
for  meetings  and  the  lecture  rooms  of  a  number  of  churches 
of  various  denominations  were  used  for  lectures,  discussions 
and  entertainments.  Forty-nine  meetings  of  all  kinds  were 
conducted  with  a  total  attendance  of  13,150. 

The  next  year,  1912-13,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  general 
meetings  were  promoted  by  this  department  in  16  schools, 
totaling  an  attendance  of  22,467. 

In  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  in  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm, the  season  of  1913-14  has  surpassed  all  the  previous 
years.  Schools  which  had  never  been  opened  caught  the  idea 
of  possibilities  for  their  own  communities  after  hearing  and 
seeing  what  was  being  done  where  the  work  was  so  well  de- 
veloped, and  this  season  saw  practically  all  schools  which  were 
wired  with  electricity  having  regular  social  center  meetings 
throughout  the  entire  winter.  In  a  number  of  schools  which 
were  not  wired  and  which  the  Board  of  Education  thought 
should  not  be  wired  because  they  were  too  old,  or  soon  to  be 
torn  down  or  because  it  could  not  finance  it,  kerosene  lamps 
were  used,  thus  still  making  it  possible  for  the  evening  meet- 
ings. Several  schools  greatly  desired  these  evening  meetings, 
but  had  not  room  in  the  school  to  accommodate  an  audience, 
and  in  these  cases  a  nearby  church  was  utilized. 

Evening  meetings  were  promoted  by  this  department  in 
40  schools  whose  weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly  gather- 
ings numbered  266,  with  a  total  approximate  attendance  of 
32,772.  While  we  arranged  many  programs  for  the  various 
Parent-Teachers'  Association  meetings  in  the  afternoons,  we 
are  not  including  these  figures — simply  the  evening  meetings 
are  here  enumerated.  Not  under  our  directions  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  114  evening  meetings  were  conducted  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  11,096.  We  find  then  that  by  including  the  23,426 
who  attended  the  Parent-Teachers'  Associations,  and  12,000 
ander  Mr.  Shipp's  direction  at  the  Hyde  Park  School,  and  499 
attending  the  few  clubs  and  elsewhere,  there  was  a  total  of 
80,293  persons  who  came  together  during  the  past  winter  within 
their  own  school  houses. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  of  popular  interest : 

Sociological  Topics — 

The  Minimum  Wage. 

Sex  and  Society — Illustrated. 

The  Relation  of  Housing  to  Morals,  Health  and  Happiness. 
Social  Conditions  in  Kansas  City. 
The  Causes  and  Cures  of  Crime. 
Street  Trades  and  Morals. 
Causes  of  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Health- 
Physical  Hygiene. 

The  Fly — In  the  Transmission  of  Disease. 
The  Medical  Side  of  Conservation. 
Adenoids  and  Incorrigibility. 
The  Conservation  of  Child  Life  in  Kansas  City. 
Care  of  the  Baby — Milk. 
Popular  Lectures — 

The  Science  of  Good  Cheer. 

Wealth  and  Happiness. 

The  Search  for  Happiness. 

Small  Weeds  that  Grow  in  My  Garden. 

Your  Mother's  Apron  Strings. 

The  Ethics  of  Play. 

Cash  and  Character. 

Motion  Pictures  and  Illustrated  Lectures — 
The  Rubber  Industry. 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
War  on  the  Mosquito. 
Passion  Play. 
Rome  and  Pompeii. 
Housing  Conditions  in  Kansas  City. 
Japan. 

Sewage  and  Sanitation. 
A  Tour  of  European  Cities. 

Entertainment — 
Folk  Dancing. 
Orchestras. 
Dramatic  Programs. 
Concerts. 
Musicals. 
Whistling. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Askew  

Attucks  

Bancroft  

Benton  

Blue  Valley  

Booker  T. 

Washington  

Bristol  

Bruce  

Clay  

Douglas  

E.  C.  White  

Emerson  

Pairmount  

Faxon  

Garfield  

Garrison  

Geo.  B.  Longan  

Greenwood  

Hale  H.  Cook  

Henry  C.  Kumpf... 

Horace  Mann  

Humboldt  

Hyde  Park  

Irving  

James  

Jefferson  

Joseph  S.  Chick — 

Karnes  

Kensington  

Lincoln  

Lincoln  High  

Linwood  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lykins  

McCoy  

Madison  

Manchester  

Martin  

Milton  Moore  

Morse  

Mt.  Washington... 

Norman  

Penn  

Rollins   

Scarritt  

S.  O.  Allen  

Sixty-first  Street. . 

Swinney...  

Switzer  

Thatcher.  _. 
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240 
3,000 
950 
395 
560 
780 
3,140 
144 

220 
1,730 
330 
2,020 
325 
1,550 
1,500 
575 
360 
3,880 
630 
480 
6,800 
65 
1,140 
1,700 
950 
600 
1,600 
2,550 
480 
15 
1,800 
1,030 
770 
400 
160 
1,350 
450 
240 
650 
75 
710 
280 
890 
2,700 
360 
1,300 
325 
1,250 
1,575 
100 
1,100 
1,250 
400 
1,620 
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SCHOOLS. 
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Community  Improvement. 

1      School  Entertainment. 

Music. 

j      Motion  Pictures. 

Illustrated  Lectures. 

Patriotic. 

Dramatic  Programs. 

Number  ^arent-Teachers' 
Association  Meetings. 

Attendance. 

Number  Social  Center  Meetings 
Under  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Attendance. 

Number  Social  Center  Meetings  Not 
Under  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Attendance. 

Total  Attendance  of  All 
Organizations. 

6 

1 

8 
9 

120 
700 

5 
6 

250 
725 

3 

150 

520 
1,425 
200 
150 
1,500 
560 
360 
245 
2,000 
1,340 

Washington  

1 

1 

1 

5 

200 

60 
385 

Webster  

1 
18 
1 

150 
1,080 
75 

Wendel  Phillips  

9 
'  1 

9 
1 

1 
4 

8 
4 
9 
6 
7 
6 

360 
100 
360 
210 
700 
240 

Wheatley   

Whittier    

1 

35 

Woodland  

4 
4 



1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

2 

13 
6 

1,300 
1,100 

feager..   

Totals...  

409 

23,926 

159 

32,772 

117 

11,096 

67,794 
12,000 
499 

Clubs,  Hyde  Park  

Other  Schools  

Grand  Total  

80,293 

In  order  that  the  work  might  be  facilitated  a  30-page 
booklet  was  published  by  this  department  last  September.  It 
contained  an  extended  list  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  Kansas 
City  who,  recognizing  the  powerful  influence  of  the  community 
meetings  as  a  socializing  force,  consented  to  contribute  their 
time  and  talent  to  the  movement.  The  larger  per  cent  of  these 
people  were  among  the  best  known  public  speakers  and  enter- 
tainers of  the  city. 

In  practically  all  schools  local  committees  were  formed 
with  whom  our  workers  co-operated.  A  number  of  schools 
outlined  in  the  early  fall  usually  a  semi-monthly  or  monthly 
program  for  the  entire  year. 

Many  talented  musicians,  vocalists,  impersonators,  read- 
ers, whistlers,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  speakers  and  lec- 
turers have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  talent 
Some  of     to  the  great  enjoyment  and  enlightenment  of 
the  Talent,   the  people.    The  Gluntz  Orchestra,  an  orchestra 
of  seventy  children,  played  in  practically  every 
school  which  had  artificial  lights.    Mr.  Rudolph  King  and  his 
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concert  company  gave  a  number  of  highly  enjoyable  concerts. 
Special  mention  is  due  to  the  Athenaeum,  Prof.  P.  K.  Dillenbeck, 
the  Hoffman  Music  Company,  Mrs.  Ella  Crumm  Hood  and  a 
host  of  others  who  gave  so  graciously  of  their  services. 

That  we  might  better  be  able  to  let  the  community  know 
what  was  going  on  at  the  school,  this  department  printed  500  or 
more  programs  for  each  evening  meeting.  These 
Printed     were  generally  sent  to  the  principals  and  were  dis- 
Programs    tributed  by  the  pupils  several  days  before  the 
meeting.    The  newspapers,  too,  kindly  put  in  no- 
tices concerning  meetings  at  the  various  schools  and  the  nature 
of  that  particular  meeting. 

We  cannot  speak  at  length  of  any  school,  but  several  pre- 
sent interesting  conditions  which  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  how  the  men  of  the  Greenwood  School  are 
promoting  the  Greenwood  Social  Center.  No  discount  is  put  on 
the  women's  work,  but  we  would  here  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  men  should  take  an  equal  share  in  the  promotion  of 
this  movement.  The  Social  Center  Committee  of  the  Green- 
wood School  is  made  up  entirely  of  men  who  plan,  arrange  and 
take  charge  of  the  meetings.  Those  in  charge  at  the  Garfield 
School  are  seeing  that  the  men  in  their  community  not  only  at- 
tend in  large  numbers,  but  preside  at  the  meetings.  This  school, 
.as  do  a  few  other  schools,  has  the  children  of  certain  ages  as- 
semble in  certain  rooms  where  they  are  entertained  by  games 
and  story-telling,  while  their  parents  listen  to  the  lectures  which 
are  so  popular  with  these  people. 

From  the  outset  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
has  been  to  develop  the  social  center  work — 
Part  Played  by    to  act  as  a  promoter  and  not  as  a  custodian. 

the  Board  of      The  school  belongs  to  the  people  and  the 
Public  Welfare    social  center  should  be  their  institution.  The 
people's  property  should  be  used  for  the  peo- 
ple's benefit. 

Reports  from  principals  and  patrons  are  most  enthusiastic. 
So  keen  is  the  interest  that  we  are  assured  that  this  movement 
has  now  become  a  permanent  institution  in  the  city's  life.  The 
following  brief  extracts  from  their  reports  are  significant :  "My 
opinion,"  writes  one  principal,  "is  that  Social  Center  work  adds 
so  much  to  the  uplift  of  the  community  that  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  place  anything  like  a  correct  estimate 
Opinions  of    upon  its  value."    "Much  can  be  accomplished  in 
Principals     the  community."   "They  have  a  great  educational 
and         and  social  worth."    "Incalculable  value."  "An 
Patrons      excellent  aid  for  the  uplift  of  any  community." 

"I  believe  such  meetings  are  of  profound  good 
and  substantial  benefit  to  the  masses  of  whatever  race,  sect  or 
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opinion."  One  patron  writes  :  "The  audiences  are  enthusiastic- 
ally appreciative,  patrons  and  non-patrons  alike  earnestly  look 
forward  to  the  social  center  meetings."  A  number  of  principals 
and  patrons  of  schools  where  social  centers  have  not  been  held 
on  account  of  inadequate  lighting  or  room  facilities,  are  looking 
forward  for  such  opportunities  in  the  near  future.  Says  one 
principal :  "Just  as  soon  as  we  can  have  a  place  to  meet  I  am 
sure  that  social  center  work  will  change  things  for  the  better 
with  us." 

We  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  realize  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  movement.  An  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of 
value  in  the  wider  use  of  the  public  school  building  is  given  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the  School  Extension 
Committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 

"We  have  the  public  school  plant,  but  most  of  us  no  more 
appreciate  what  it  means  to  have  this  possession  than  the 
people  of  Europe  before  1492  appreciated  what  it  meant  to  have 
the  earth.  There  was  a  whole  hemisphere  of  incalculable  wealth 
and  opportunity  about  which  they  knew  nothing.  In  the  public 
school  "plant"  there  is  a  whole  hemisphere  of  value  unrealized, 
undiscovered  by  those  who  think  of  it  as  simply  a  place  for  the 
education  of  children." 

There  has  been  a  great  growth  and  development  in  the 
Parent-Teachers'  organizations  throughout  the  city.  Only  a  few 
schools  remain  in  which  associations  have  not 

Parent-  been  organized.  Fifty-nine  schools  now  have 
Teachers'  Parent-Teachers'  Associations,  a  large  number 
Associations  of  which  were  organized  this  year.  These  as- 
sociations held  407  meetings  during  the  school 
year  with  an  approximated  total  attendance  of  23,686.  Too  much 
could  hardly  be  said  concerning  the  value  and  ultimate  influence 
of  this  movement  in  Kansas  City.  It  means  more  serious 
thought  and  concerted  action  along  those  lines  directly  or  in- 
directly affecting  the  child  and  the  home. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  turn  over  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  social  center  meetings  in  the  school  houses  to  the  commit- 
tees of  various  Parent-Teachers'  Associations  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  will  only  have  a  friendly  interest  hereafter. 

It  was  impossible  for  this  Board  to  do  much  in  club  work 
this  year  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  employ 
efficient  leadership.  Several  small  clubs  were,  however,  or- 
ganized with  volunteer  leaders.  A  typewriting  club, 
Clubs  meeting  twice  a  week,  was  formed  and  successfully 
operated  at  the  Louis  George  Library.  A  colored 
girls'  club  (Garrison  School)  in  basketry,  enrolling  twenty  and 
meeting  every  Saturday  afternoon  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
was  productive  of  much  good.    Some  few  other  clubs  did  good 
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work.  There  should  be  clubs  developed  in  all  schools.  Too 
many  young  people  leave  school  before  they  have  been  able  to 
complete  a  high  school  course  or  even  the  grades.  For  these  and 
even  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate,  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  develop  literary  clubs,  scientific  clubs,  debating  so- 
cieties and  related  organizations.  Then,  too,  they  would  serve 
as  places  for  recreation  and  social  opportunities  so  needful  in 
many  communities. 

Intensive  club  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Guy  L.  Shipps  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  who  directed  his  attention  principally  to 
..Hyde  Park  School.    He  there  developed  clubs  of  var- 
Hyde    ious  kinds  for  varied  ages — married  men's  clubs,  young 
Park    men's,  high  school  girl's,  young  women's,  dramatic, 
gymnasium,  and  storytelling,  with  a  total  of  12,000 
in  attendance  during  five  and  one-half  months.    The  following 
is  a  table  of  activities  of  the  Hyde  Park  School : 

Attendance  in  Recreational  Activities  After  School  Hours  of  the 
Hyde  Park  School.   Dec.  26-June  4,  1914. 


Playground  after  4  p.  m.  and  on  Saturdays  and  holidays   5,984 

Night  classes   2,606 

Entertainments — 2  dramatic — 3  exhibitions   570 

Gymnasium  groups  between  4  and  6  p.  m   1,250 

Story  and  dramatic  hour  for  children — 13  meetings   387 

Dramatic  class  for  young  women — 15  meetings   108 

Table  games  in  kindergarten  room  after  school  hours   175 

Spectators  in  attendance    1,020 


Total   12,000 
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VI.    IMMIGRANT  AID. 

The  foreign  inhabitants  of  our  city  through  lack  of  famil- 
iarity with  our  language,  laws  and  customs  are  unable  without 
assistance  to  take  advantage  of  our  various  social  agencies. 
They  are  often  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  men  who  take  advant- 
age of  their  ignorance  to  exploit  them,  often  such  men  are  of 
their  own  race. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  has  been  to  assist  the  foreigner 
to  use  the  various  social  agencies  for  his  own  good ;  to  prosecute 
through  our  Legal  Aid  Bureau  those  who  attempt  to  exploit 
them ;  to  assist  them  in  taking  out  their  naturalization  papers ; 
to  get  them  into  night  school  to  learnt  he  English  language ;  to 
act  as  interpreter  in  the  courts  and  out  of  the  courts ;  to  assist 
in  the  prosecution  and  deportation  of  "white  slavers and,  in 
various  ways,  to  help  the  foreigners. 

Two  workers  in  this  line  have  been  furnished  to  the  Board 
during  part  of  the  year  by  private  help. 

A.  Following  is  a  report  by  Mr.  James  Pullos  of  the  work 
done  among  the  Greeks : 

Assisted  in  the  naturalization  of  104  Greeks.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
convince  a  Greek  that  he  should  become  naturalized,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  frequently  been  charged  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  by  interpreters 
(parasites)  for  assisting  them.  All  they  have  to  give  for  their  first 
papers  is  one  dollar  to  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Frequently  Greeks  were  charged  a  fee  of  $3.00  to  $7.00  by  labor 
agents  for  a  job.  In  some  cases  they  were  never  given  a  job,  in  others 
they  were  discharged  in  two  or  three  days  and  others  hired  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  same  fee.  Ten  such  cases  were  handled  and  the  money 
recovered  for  them  in  nine  of  the  cases.  A  total  of  $396.00  was  recov- 
ered for  these  laboring  men  as  follows  : 


First,  6  Greeks,  $6.00  each  ;  money  recovered  .$  36.00 

Second,  7  Greeks,  $7.00  each  ;  money  recovered   49.00 

Third,  11  Greeks,  $5.00  each;  money  recovered   55.00 

Fourth,  12  Greeks,  $3.00  each  ;  money  recovered   36.00 

Fifth,  15  Greeks,  $5.00  each  ;  money  recovered   75.00 

Sixth,  2  Greeks,  $5.00  each  ;  money  recovered   10.00 

Seventh,  2  Greeks,  $5.00  each;  money  recovered   10.00 

Eighth,  15  Bulgarians,  $5.00  each  ;  money  recovered   75.00 

Ninth,  10  Armenians,  $5.00  each  ;  money  recovered   50.00 

Tenth,  2  Greeks,  $5.00  each  

Total  $396.00 


The  10th  was  the  only  case  in  which  an  arrest  was  made. 

Forty-three  Greeks  were  induced  to  attend  the  Lathrop  School.  I 
established  a  school  for  Greeks  to  learn  English  in  the  center  of  the 
Greek  community  on  West  Fifth  street.  Greek  business  men  furnished 
enough  money  to  buy  school  desks  and  other  paraphernalia  and  a  room 
was  given  free  by  another  Greek  business  man.  Mr.  Husser,  Educa- 
tional Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  offered  his  services  free  as  a  teacher 
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and  also  furnished  other  teachers.  We  had  a  daily  attendance  of  25 
men. 

Thirty-three  Greek  cases  were  handled  through  the  Legal  Aid  De- 
partment. We  saved  them  an  average  of  $10.00  in  each  case,  a  total  of 
$430.00. 

Personally,  I  handled  10  claims  for  damages  amounting  to  $695.00. 
One-half  of  this  sum,  $345.00  was  saved  to  them. 

Acted  as  interpreter  in  the  courts  29  times  in  29  different  cases. 

I  handled  through  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  23  Immigrant  cases.  Immi- 
grants landing  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York,  and  being  minors  or  adults 
and  likely  to  become  public  charges  were  detained  there  by  the  Immi- 
gration authorities  and  their  relatives  were  requested  to  send,  in  trip- 
licate, detailed  and  sworn  before  a  Notary  Public,  affidavit  showing 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  support  relatives  who  were  detained 
by  the  Immigration  authorities,  and  who  were  going  to  be  deported  by 
them  should  this  affidavit  not  reach  them  in  due  time.  Every  case  was 
investigated  by  me  before  we  recommended  any  one  to  be  released  or 
wrote  up  any  papers  for  him.  This  was  done  free,  an  average  saving 
of  $10.00  in  each  of  the  23  cases,  or  a  total  saving  of  $230.00.  Sometime 
ago  a  Greek  Notary  Public  demanded  $65.00  from  a  Greek  whose  mother 
was  held  at  Ellis  Island  pending  an  inquiry  by  the  Immigration  author- 
ities who  requested  the  required  affidavit.  For  this  affidavit  he  de- 
manded $65.00.  Frequently  they  have  gotten  $15.00,  $20.00  and  $25.00, 
never  less  than  $10.00. 

Acted  as  interpreter  for  Greeks  outside  of  the  courts  in  cases  such 
as  getting  an  occupation  license,  payment  of  taxes,  making  out  bill  of 
sale,  etc.,  etc. 

Assisted  14  Greeks,  sick  and  without  friends  or  relatives  and  unable 
to  speak  English.  Assisted  them  daily  in  the  hospitals  and  spoke  to 
the  doctors  and  nurses  for  them. 

Assisted  in  gathering  evidence  and  in  the  prosecution  of  four 
white  slave  cases.    In  the  four  cases  the  Greeks  were  deported. 

A  total  of  $2,020.00  estimated  saving  to  the  Greeks  was  made 
through  our  efforts — the  same  was  distributed  as  follows : 


Assistance  rendered  the  sick  $  70.00 

Assistance    in    naturalization    312.00 

Interpreter  out  of  courts    192.00 

Interpreter  in  courts    145-00 

Immigrant  cases    230.00 

Through  Legal  Aid  Bureau    330.00 

Labor   cases    396.00 

Claims  for  damages    345.00 


Total   $2,030.00 


B.  Investigation  of  Syrian  Population,  by  Solomon  Abra- 
ham.— There  are  in  Kansas  City  64  Syrian  families  and  a  total 
Syrian  population  of  330.  Ten  Syrians  in  Kansas  City  have  left 
their  families  abroad. 
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Syrians  in  Kansas  City  No. 

Men   102 

Women    64 

Children   164 


Total   330 

Conjugal  Condition. 

Married    72 

Single    30 

Widow    2 

Total   104 

Home  Owners. 
Number  owning  homes   14 


Number  not  owning  homes.-..  90 


Occupations.  No. 

Peddlers    27 

Shop  keepers    31 

Factory  workers    12 

Laborers    13 

Tradesmen    6 

Priest    1 

Fireman    1 

Waiter    1 

Policeman   1 

Unemployed    9 

Total   102 


The  principal  occupations  of  the  Syrians  are  peddlers  and 
shopkeepers.  Fourteen  families  own  their  own  homes.  Sev- 
enty-two married  men,  thirty  single  men  and  two  widows  were 
interviewed  and  one  stated  he  had  made  use  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital, five  had  made  use  of  the  Public  Library  and  three  had 
got  in  trouble  with  the  police.  Twenty-five  parents  stated 
their  children  under  16  years  were  in  school,  while  twenty-five 
stated  their  children  were  not.  Nineteen  of  the  104  adults  inter- 
viewed stated  they  could  not  read  or  write  in  their  native 
tongue.  Forty-four  of  the  104  adult  Syrians  interviewed  can 
speak,  read  and  write  English,  thirty-two  can  only  speak  Eng- 
lish, five  can  neither  speak,  read  nor  write  English  ;  from  the 
other  twenty-three  no  reliable  data  was  obtained. 


How  Long  in  U.  S.  No. 

Under  1  year    2 

1  to  3  years    8 

3  to  5  years    6 

5  to  10  years    33 

10  to  15  years    22 

15  to  20  years    15 

Over  20  years    18 

Total   104 

How  Long  in  Kansas  City. 

Under  1  year    8 

1  to  3  years   13 

3  to  5  years    10 

5  to  10  years    34 

10  to  15  years    13 

15  to  20  years    14 

Over  20  years    12 

Total   104 


Naturalized.  No. 

Yes    56 

Mo    48 

Total   104 

Family  in  the  U.  S. 

Yes    64 

Mo    10 

Total    74 

Religion. 

Roman  Catholic    85 

Greek  Catholic    11 

Protestant    5 

Mohammedan    2 

fewish    1 

Total   104 

Attend  church. 

Yes    79 

Mo    25 

Total   104 
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A  majority  of  the  Syrians  in  Kansas  City  have  lived  here 
more  than  five  years  ;  the  first  Syrians  came  to  Kansas  City 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Of  the  104  adult  Syrians  interviewed,  forty-four  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  twelve  have  taken  out  their  first  pa- 
pers, forty-eight  have  not  sought  citizenship  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Religion  predominates  among  them  and  most  of  them  attend 
church. 

Mr.  Solomon  Abraham,  an  educated  Syrian,  was  employed 
to  investigate  and  find  out  the  needs  of  his  people.  He  gathered 
the  above  data  and  did  the  following  social  work : 

Gave  several  nights'  instruction  in  English  and  Arabic. 

Assisted  ten  Syrians  in  taking  out  naturalization  papers. 

Found  employment  for  eleven. 

Reported  seven  families  to  Provident  Association. 

Made  thirty-three  special  investigations. 

Acted  as  interpreter  in  three  cases. 

Referred  four  cases  to  Employment  offices. 

Referred  one  case  to  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Referred  seven  cases  to  Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

Obtained  grave  for  child. 

One  girl  taken  to  Dispensary  and  General  Hospital. 
One  orphan  boy  sent  to  the  Institutional  Church. 
Settled  a  case  of  fire  insurance  for  $174.70 
Settled  a  note  for  $285.00. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CITY  FACTORY  INSPECTION  DEPART- 
MENT FOR  THE  YEAR  APRIL  21,  1913,  TO 
APRIL  20,  1914. 

Additional  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Missouri  in  the  1913  session  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
laboring  men  and  women  of  Kansas  City.  The  Women's  Nine 
Hour  Law  was  amended  so  that  it  now  covers  a  greater  variety 
of  industries  and  occupations,  and  gives  the  benefits  of  shorter 
hours  to  a  greater  number  of  working  women.  The  new  Nine 
Hour  Law  includes  restaurants,  and  these  have  especially  de- 
manded our  attention  during  the  past  year.  Some  restaurant 
keepers  were  prosecuted  for  violating  this  law  upon  failure  to 
comply  after  being  so  notified.  This  law  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  the  women  employed  in  restaurants,  for  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  this  law  they  were  compelled  in  many  instances  to 
work  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  for  seven  days  a  week. 

The  authority  given  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  by 
ordinance  to  require  the  installation  of  washrooms  in  unclean 
places  of  employment  and  blower  systems  to  carry  off  dust, 
smoke  and  poisonous  fumes  and  gases  was  strengthened  by  the 
enactment  in  1913  of  a  State  law  requiring  foundries  to  be  pro- 
vided with  fully  equipped  washrooms  and  an  Occupational  Dis- 
ease Law  which  requires  all  establishments  using  poisonous 
substances  to  be  equipped  with  washrooms,  blower  systems  and 
all  other  necessary  equipment  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  their  employees. 

Briefly,  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  following  things  during  the  past  year: 

1.  Safeguarding  of  machinery,  elevators  and  defective  parts  of 
buildings. 

2.  Installing  blower  systems  and  exhaust  fans  to  carry  off  dust, 
fumes,  etc.,  and  the  ventilation  of  stuffy  or  overheated  rooms. 

3.  Installing  of  washrooms  in  unclean  places  of  employment. 

4.  Enforcement  of  Child  Labor  Laws. 

5.  Enforcement  of  Women's  Nine  Hour  Law. 

6.  Various  sanitary  regulations. y 

7.  Provisions  for  better  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 
During  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report,  1092  inspec- 
tions were  made  of  the  following  places : 


Factories    752 

Mercantile  Establishments    208 

Warehouses    17 

Employment    Bureaus   --.   2 

Freight   depots    6 

Bowling  alleys   6 

Land  investments    1 
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Grain  elevators    4 

Messenger  service    1 

Motion  picture  shows    29 

Office  buildings    2 

Restaurants   48 

Theatres    14 

Telegraph  offices    2 


Total   1.092 


During  the  year,  414  orders  were  issued  to  comply  with 
the  factory  inspection  laws,  408  of  which  were  found  complied 
with  upon  re-inspection.  In  addition  73  orders  issued  prior  to 
April  21,  1913,  were  found  complied  with  during  the  period  of 
this  report.  One  order  often  involves  the  guarding  of  several 
machines  or  places,  or  the  installation  of  an  elaborate  washroom 
or  blower  system  or  it  may  affect  the  hours  of  a  number  of 
working  men  and  children.  Below  is  a  classification  of  the 
orders  issued  by  the  factory  inspection  department  to  comply 
with  the  factory  inspection  ordinance  and  state  labor  laws : 


MACHINERY  GUARDS. 


Post  danger  sign  near  dangerous  machinery  

Place  railing  around  flywheel  

Box  in  shafting   

Place  guard  rail  around  hot  pipes    

Box  in  handsaw  

Provide  skirt  guards  for  shafting  under  sewing  ma- 
chine -   

Box  in  helts  and  pulleys  

Remove  projecting  setscrews,  replace  with  safety  set- 
screws  -   

Guard  gears   -  

Provide  guards  for  punch  and  stamping  presses  

Box  in  sprocket  and  chains  

Provide  railing  on  seat  stand  beneath  carton  con- 
veyor -   

Provide  spreader  for  circular  saw  

Guard  feed  rolls   

Provide  guards  for  jointers  

Provide  guards  for  circular  saws    

Provide  guards  for  shapers..   

Enclose  boltheads  on  couplings   

Guard  universal  wood-worker    

Change  location  of  belt  

Provide  guard  for  emery  wheel   

Guard  spindle  of  buffing  wheel    

Guard  needle  bars  on  sewing  machine  

Place  guards  on  distributor  rack   ___  

Remove  coupler  on  lineshaft    

Keep  guards  in  place  

Place  stopper  on  yarn  saw   

Insist  on  operatives  keeping  guards  on   


Total 


Orders  Issued  Prior 

No. 

to  April  21, 1913. 

No. 

Orders 

Orders 

Not 

Not 

Complied 

Complied 

Complied 

Complied 

With. 

With. 

With. 

With. 

1 

6 

1 

2 

6 

~I 

3 

1 

41 

1 

43 

2 

5 

58 
6 

1 

7 
3 

10 

1 

1 

"I 

2 

4 

"I 

6 

2 

2 

1 

"i 

"l 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

205 

5 

22 
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Orders  Issued  Prior 

No. 

to  April  21,  1913. 

SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

No. 

Orders 

Orders 

Not 

Not 

Complied 

Complied  Complied  Complied 

With. 

With. 

With. 

With. 

Put  in  working  order  blowerr  systems  to  carr,y  off 



dust,  fumes,  etc.      

1 

1 

Provide  storm  doors  to  protect  employees  from  cold 

2 

Install  washroom   

6 

2 

~2 

:: 

Install  blower  systems  to  carry  off  dust,  fumes,  etc. 

10 

3 

Clean  up  washrooms   

1 

._ 

Clean  up  workrooms  

._ 

-- 

4 

-- 

Abolish  privy  vault— install  toilet  with  water  and 

sewer  connections 

2 

Provide  better   lighting  _  ___     

I 

1 

1 

"l 

Provide  better  ventilation    . 

5 

1 

Clean  toilets    

7 

6 

-- 

Repair  toilets     ..  

3 

Provide  separate  toilets  for  sexes..   

5 

:: 

:: 

Designate  toilets  for  men  and  women    

2 

~~ 

Install  toilet   

1 

Forbid  men  using  toilets  designated  for  women  

1 

Total 

46 

3 

23 

FT  FVATORS 

Repair  and  put  in  working  order   elevator  gate^ 

7 

Provide  gates  for  elevator  shafts  .... 

8 

~2 

— 

Post  notice  on  elevator  gate  to  keep  closed  

1      i_  „ 

Keep  elevator  gates  closed...    





Keep  all  tools  and  loose  materials  off  elevator  car.. 

i  r  i 

Post  danger  sign  on  elevator  doors.    

"l 

-- 

Provide  metal  covering  for  elevator  car  

i 

Enclose  elevator  shaft     

3 

I 

-- 

Total     

29 

7 

BUILDING  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Enclose  belt-holes  in  floor     . 

2 

Provide  handrails  for  overhead  platforms..-   

4 

~2 

Provide  handrails  for  stairways  

1 

Take  up  ragged  strips  of  tin  from  floor    

4 

-- 

Repair  holes  in  floor  

6 

~7 

Box  in  staircase    _     

1 

— 

~1 

Total 

24 

11 

— 

FIRE  ESCAPES,  EXITS. 

Clear  obstructions  from  passage  to  fire  escape  

1 

Repair  and  put  in  safe  condition  fire  escape   ... 

"I 

Fix  main  doors  to  open  outwardly 

"l 

Keep  unlocked  during  show  hours  exits  of  picture 

1 

Total  -   — 

3 

1 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Discontinue  employment  of  12-year-old  boy  in  saloon 

1 

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under  16  years 

after  7  p.  m    

4 

2 
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CHILD   LABOR— Continued. 

No. 
Orders 
Complied 
With. 

No. 
Ordeis 
Not 
Complied 
With. 

Orders  Issued  Prior 
to  April  21,  1913. 

Complied 
With. 

Not 
Complied 
With. 

Discontinue  use  of  children  under  16  years  in  picture 
shows  -   

14 
18 

7 

3 

3 

2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

-- 

Keep  on  file  permits  for  children  under  16  years  

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under  16  years 
longer  than  8  hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week__ 
Discontinue  employment  of  children  under  16  in  bowl- 

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under  16  as  ven- 
dors in  theatres    _ 

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under  16  on  dan- 
gerous machinery   

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under  14  years. _ 
Post  names  of  children  under  16  and  their  hours  of 
employment   _ 

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under  16  at  dan- 
gerous employment  

Total  -     

56 



8 

-- 

WOMEN'S  NINE-HOUR  LAW. 

Employ  no  female  longer  than  9  hours  daily  or  54 
hours  a  week    

43 

1 

Grand  Total  

406 

8 

73 

0 

The  following  disposition  was  made  of  cases  of  violation  of 
the  labor  laws  prosecuted  by  this  department : 

1.  Violation  of  9-hour  law.    Convicted  and  fined. 

2.  Violation  of  9-hour  law.  Dismissed  because  of  an  alleged  shut 
down  during  the  day. 

3.  Violation  of  9-hour  law.  Dismissed. 

4.  Violation  of  9-hour  law.  Convicted  and  fined  and  given  stay 
of  execution. 

5.  Child  labor  violation.  Convicted  and  fined  $100.00  and  costs  and 
given  stav  of  execution. 

6.  Child  labor  violation.  Convicted  and  fined  $5.00  and  costs  and 
given  stay  of  execution. 

7.  Child  labor  violation.  Convicted  and  fined  $5.00  and  costs  and 
given  stay  of  execution. 

8.  Foreman  of  railroad  construction  work  was  charged  with  de- 
manding semi-monthly  payments  of  men  under  him  in  order  to  hold 
their  jobs.  Court  dismissed  the  case  but  evidence  brought  out  at  the 
trial  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  company  to  discharge  the  foreman. 

The  following  constitute  the  most  striking  instances  of 
welfare  work  done  by  women  deputy  factory  inspectors  among 
working  girls  : 

Ten  questionable  looking  advertisements  appearing  in  daily  papers 
investigated,  two  were  barred  from  the  papers. 

Assisted  in  tracing  and  prosecuting  a  man  who  had  been  soliciting 
among  employees  of  one  of  the  department  stores. 
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Turned  one  advertiser  over  to  federal  authorities. 
One  advertiser  prosecuted  and  convicted,  $100.00  fine. 
Settled  one  case  of  immorality  among  employees. 
Settled  one  case  of  abust  of  employees  by  foreman. 
Settled  two  cases  of  claims  for  wages. 

Investigated  complaint  of  unfairness  regarding  piece  rate. 

Advertisement  investigated  and  turned  to  federal  authorities. 

Case  of  immorality  among  employees  investigated  and  changes 
made  in  employees  and  conditions  of  employment. 

Case  of  laundry  driver  enticing  young  girls  from  office  to  question- 
able rooming  houses  investigated.  The  landlady  of  rooming  house  and 
driver  were  interviewed  and  notified  that  they  were  under  surveillanct 
and  liable  to  arrest. 

Investigated  conditions  of  employment  of  girls  at  chop  suey  res- 
taurants and  gave  information  to  police. 

Investigated  case  of  doctor  circulating  his  cards  among  store  girls 
for  Sunday  morning  conferences. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  I.  POTTER, 
City  Factory  Inspector. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  RECREATION  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
April  21,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914. 

By  FRED  F.  McCLURE,  Superintendent. 

Part  1.      Dance  Halls. 

Part  II.    Skating  Rinks. 

Part  III.  Moving  Picture  Exhibitions. 

Among  a  certain  class  of  persons,  the  word  regulation  is 
despised  and  they  are  to  be  found  opposing  every  form  of  regu- 
lation regardless  of  its  need,  nature  or  manner  of  enforcement. 
Public  opinion  must  favor  any  kind  of  rgulation  that  lasts.  Be- 
lieving this,  the  Recreation  Department  has,  by  reports,  lectures 
and  press  articles,  done  all  in  its  power  to  give  to  the  public 
the  facts  relative  to  its  work.  Its  representatives  have  been 
called  upon  to  meet  with  various  organizations  interested  in 
recreation  and  child  welfare  work,  to  explain  the  department's 
work.  Much  good  has  come  of  the  meetings  with  the  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association,  where  the  parents  and  representatives  of 
the  department  discussed  the  problems  of  the  dance  hall,  skating 
rink,  pool  hall  and  motion  picture  show.  The  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  with  regard  to  the  subtle  dangers 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  some  places  of  amusement  was  ap- 
parent. 

Normal  Classes  in  Recreation. 

Play  leaders  are  not  numerous  in  any  location.  They  are  in 
demand  and  must  be  trained  for  that  work.  Supervised  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  are  substitutes  for  the  bad  places 
of  amusement.  Two  normal  classes  for  play  leaders  were  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Department.  One 
of  these  classes  was  composed  of  members  of  the  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union.  They  were  preparing  to  open  playgrounds  in 
connection  with  their  missions.  This  class  confined  its  study 
to  indoor  and  playground  games,  and  met  one  night  in  each  week 
for  fourteen  weeks,  beginning  October  1,  1913. 

A  normal  class  for  play  leaders  was  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Kansas  City  School  of  Social  Service  and  covered 
more  subjects  than  the  other  class.  The  class  began  its  work 
October  1,  1913,  meeting  once  a  week  until  June  5,  1914.  Indoor 
and  playground  games,  folk  dancing,  raffia  work,  story  telling 
and  playground  songs  and  marching  were  taught.  Prof.  C.  B. 
Root,  physical  director  of  the  Northeast  High  School,  and  Miss 
Wynne,  supervised  this  work. 
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I. 

DANCE  HALLS. 

Regulation  Ordinance. 

AN  ORDINANCE  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  PUB- 
LIC DANCE  HALLS;  PROHIBITING  THE  SALE  OR  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  THEREIN. 
Be  it  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City: 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  keep  a  public 
dance  house  within  the  limits  of  Kansas  City  which  shall  be  open  pro- 
miscuously to  the  public  either  upon  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee, 
or  otherwise,  without  a  written  permit  issued  to  it  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  Chief  of  Police.  No  person  shall 
knowingly  let  or  lease  to  any  other,  any  room  or  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on,  or  keeping  therein,  any  public  dance,  to  which 
the  public  are  invited  promiscuously  to  attend  either  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  an  admission  fee  or  otherwise,  unless  a  permit  shall  have  first 
been  obtained  by  the  lessee  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

Section  2.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Chief  of  Police  shall  have  the  power  to  recall  and  cancel  all  or  any 
of  such  permits.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Chief  of  Police  as  to  the  is- 
suance or  revocation  of  any  permit,  the  facts  in  such  case  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  it  shall  become  his  duty  to  decide  for  or 
against  the  issuance  or  revocation  of  said  permit. 

Section  3.  No  wine,  beer  or  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold, 
given  away  or  distributed  in  any  public  dance  house  or  any  premises 
adjoining  or  connected  therewith. 

Section  4.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  or- 
dinance shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  nor  more  than 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00),  and  upon  such  conviction  any  permits 
held  by  him  shall  become  forfeited  ipso  facto  and  forthwith  cease  to 
have  any  force  or  effect. 

Section  5.  All  ordinances,  or  parts  of  ordinances,  in  conflict  with 
this  ordinance  are,  insofar  as 'they  conflict,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  August  20,  1910. 

DARIUS  A.  BROWN,  Mayor. 
Our  Department  Strengthened. 

The  following  amendment  to  our  Dance  Hall  Ordinance 
gives  more  specific  power  and  definitely  authorizes  the  collec- 
tion of  fees : 

Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Section  1.  That  Ordinance  No.  6110,  approved  August  20,  1910,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  thereto,  said 
to  be  designated  and  known  as  section  4-a,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Section  4-a.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  empowered 
to  appoint  inspectors  of  public  dance  halls  under  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance;  each  of  said  dance  halls  may  be  charged  fifty  cents  for 
each  inspection  made  by  said  inspectors,  but  not  more  than  one  charge 
for  inspection  shall  be  made  in  each  twenty-four  hours. 

Passed  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  July  22,  1912,  and  approved 
by  Stanley  Watson,  Acting  Mayor,  July  24,  1912. 
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General  Instructions  to  Inspectors. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  will  only  sign 
permits  for  such  as  agree  to  submit  to  the  oversight  of  the 
Board's  inspectors,  and  the  inspector  is  authorized  to  revoke  the 
permits  at  any  time  the  dance  is  improperly  conducted. 

You  are  the  judge  of  what  is  proper,  but  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered  for  your  general  guidance. 

1.  The  halls  must  be  brightly  lighted  during  all  the  time  they 
are  in  use,  and  no  so-called  "shadow  dances"  or  "moonlight"  dances 
are  proper. 

2.  No  undue  familiarity  between  partners  should  be  tolerated. 
The  lady  should  place  her  right  hand  on  her  partner's  arm  and  not 
on  his  shoulder,  and  partners  should  keep  their  bodies  free  from  each 
other. 

3.  People  under  the  influence  of  liquor  should  not  be  permitted 
in  the  hall. 

4.  Dances  must  close  not  later  than  12  o'clock  unless  given  special 
permission  for  a  special  occasion  to  continue  later. 

5.  The  practice  of  going  out  and  in  at  the  hall  during  course  of 
the  evening,  on  the  part  of  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  has  been  so 
closely  connected  with  intemperance  and  other  evils  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  dances  must  not  permit  it. 

6.  Age  Limit  for  Girls. — Girls  16  years  of  age  or  under  should  not 
he  admitted  unless  escorted  by  their  parents  or  some  respectable  adult. 
If  in  doubt  about  the  ages  of  young  girls,  take  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  we  will  look  them  up. 

7.  Smoking,  profanity  or  boisterous  conduct  in  the  dance  hall 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Requirements  for  Dance  Permit. 

Applications  for  permits  to  operate  public  dance  halls  are 
carefully,  investigated  with  regard  to  the  reputation  of  the  man- 
ager and  the  location  of  the  hall.  Statements  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  hall  are  required.  This  feature  of  the  work  is  attended 
to  by  the  Fire  Warden  and  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  location  of  the  toilets.  They 
must  be  well  separated,  and  one  for  each  sex.  Twenty-two  per- 
mits were  refused  during  the  year  because  of  the  character  of 
the  persons  applying  for  the  permit,  or  because  the  hall  was 
located  in  a  bad  district. 
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Responsibility  of  the  Management. 

Inspectors  appear  at  various  times  in  the  dance  halls.  The 
manager  of  the  hall  is  made  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
the  department  and  is  held  to  a  strict  compliance  with  those 
requirements.  In  the  absence  of  the  inspector,  attempts  to 
evade  the  orders  of  the  inspector  are  common  and  unless  the 
management  is  co-operating  with  the  department,  it  soon  be- 
comes evident  and  his  permit  is  revoked  and  the  department 
rid  of  a  troublesome  fellow. 

Regulating  the  Positions. 

In  some  respects  the  past  year  has  been  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  dance  supervision  under  this  department. 
Several  new  or  modern  dances  have  found  their  way  into  the 
public  dance  halls  and  become  somewhat  popular  with  a  certain 
class.  These  dances  have  given  the  department  quite  a  lot  of 
trouble.  Not  because  the  dances  were  so  bad  themselves,  but 
because  there  is  always  an  element  of  patrons  in  the  dance 
halls  that  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  violate  the 
rules  of  decency.  Orders  were  given  to  the  inspectors  attend- 
ing the  commercial  dances  to  permit  any  dance  that  did  not  in- 
volve close  positions  of  the  body,  the  undue  exposure  of  the 
limbs,  improper  swinging  of  the  hips  or  shoulders,  or  the  im- 
proper placing  of  the  hands  upon  the  partner.  Such  general 
instructions  proved  to  be  the  only  consistent  position  that  the 
department  could  assume,  as  there  are  many  dancers  who  dance 
the  new  dances  properly  and  any  general  rule  that  prohibited 
a  dance  by  name  would  place  an  unwarranted  restriction  upon 
these  dancers.  Such  ruling  would  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  orderly  class  of  dance  patrons  while  a  rule  against  undue 
familiarity  is  enforceable  and  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  better  element  of  dancers. 

Liquor  Prohibited. 

The  practice  of  passing  out  and  into  a  dance  hall  is  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  drinking  intoxicating  liquor. 
Dance  hall  managers  are  directed  to  issue  no  pass-out  checks. 
Persons  leaving  the  hall  are  to  stay  out. 

The  ordinance  regulating  public  dances  in  this  city  pro- 
hibits the  sale  or  distribution  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  dance 
hall  or  any  premises  adjoining  or  connected  therewith.  This  pro- 
vision is  an  essential  one  in  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  dance 
hall  evil.  Practically  all  trouble  in  public  dance  halls  has  its 
origin  in  intoxicating  liquors.  The  (lance  hall  offers  more  op- 
portunity for  familiarity  between  the  sexes  than  any  other  form 
of  recreation.    If  liquor  is  used,  the  moral  sensibilities  are  dulled 
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and  the  boy  and  girl  are  soon  lost.  The  inspectors  have  given 
much  attention  to  a  habit  prevalent  among  the  young  men  who 
attend  the  public  dance  halls.  These  young  men  stop  at  some 
saloon  near  the  dance  hall  and  purchase  what  they  want  to 
drink,  then  buy  one  or  two  bottles  of  whiskey.  They  carry 
these  bottles  into  the  dance  hall  with  them  and  at  a  convenient 
time,  retire  to  the  toilet  or  some  oher  obscure  place  and  drink 
the  liquor.  They  get  onto  the  dance  floor  and  in  a  short  time 
become  warm.  The  whiskey  then  takes  effect  and  trouble  is 
sure  to  follow.  Some  of  the  worst  offenders  of  this  class  were 
arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  and  fined  in  the  municipal  court. 
Only  occasional  cases  are  found  now.  The  inspectors  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  toilets  and  if  a  young  man  is  found  with  a 
bottle  of  liquor  on  him,  it  is  taken  from  him,  emptied  and  he  is 
put  out  of  the  hall  with  the  warning  that  should  he  again  offend 
he  will  be  arrested  and  prosecuted.  Dance  hall  managers  who 
are  catering  to  the  dance  business  unite  in  condemning  liquor 
in  connection  with  the  dance  hall.  The  only  man  who  fights 
supervision  that  eliminated  liquor  is  the  man  who  is  interested 
primarily  in  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  dance  business  with  him  is 
just  a  drawing  card.  The  activity  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors 
and  the  dance  hall  managers,  against  liquor  being  carried  into 
the  halls,  has  resulted  in  reducing  greatly  the  quarreling  and 
disorder  of  all  kinds. 

The  entire  season  passed  without  a  single  serious  disturb- 
ance in  the  dance  halls.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  when  the  scenes  in 
the  restaurants  and  hotels  were  disgraceful  the  dances  were  in 
an  orderly  condition  up  to  the  time  when  they  were  closed  at 
12:30  a.  m.  They  were  permitted  to  run  an  half-hour  over  the 
regular  closing  time  because  it  was  New  Year's  Eve.  In  only 
one  hall  in  the  entire  city  was  there  occasion  to  reprimand 
any  one.  In  that  hall  two  young  men  came  into  the  place  after 
they  had  drunk  too  freely  and  they  were  promptly  put  out  by 
the  manager  of  the  hall. 

Attendance  of  Young  Girls  Prohibited. 

When  the  dance  hall  ordinance  became  effective  in  1910, 
the  inspectors  were  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  young  girls 
under  the  age  of  seventeen,  who  would  come  into  the  halls  un- 
escorted by  an  adult.  Constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
spectors has  made  a  great  change  in  this  matter.  Two  hundred 
and  forty-six  such  cases  were  handled  last  year  and  only  112 
this  year.  Last  year's  record  was  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  preceding  year.  This  year's  record  is  probably  the  minimum 
The  rule  of  the  department  is  to  permit  a  girl  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  in  a  dance  hall  only  when  accompanied  by  a  parent 
or  lawful  guardian.  Experience  made  it  plain  that  older  brothers 
or  sisters  or  neighbors  could  not  be  accepted  as  competent  es- 
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cort  for  the  young  girl.  In  several  such  cases  the  escort  was 
one  of  the  contributing  causes  to  the  girl's  delinquency,  as 
proved  by  the  testimony  in  cases  in  the  juvenile  court.  There 
seems  to  be  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  parents  that  be- 
cause the  dance  halls  are  supervised  by  the  city  that  therefore 
they  are  perfectly  safe  places  for  their  girls  and  boys  to  go  to 
for  their  recreation.  It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  good  done 
by  this  branch  of  the  work.  The  woman  investigator  who  calls 
upon  the  parents  of  the  young  girls  who  are  found  frequenting 
public  dance  halls  warns  them  of  the  danger  ahead  and  in  many 
cases  arouses  the  parents  to  the  realization  of  their  responsi- 
bility. Women  parole  officers,  who  attend  the  police  courts, 
often  accompany  our  dance  hall  inspectors  into  the  halls  and 
many  bad  characters  are  kept  out  of  the  halls  by  this  practice. 
In  one  hall,  the  parole  officer  found  the  madame  of  a  bawdy 
house  that  had  been  closed  by  the  police,  mingling  on  friendly 
terms  with  some  young  girls.  In  certain  locations,  several 
women  unaccompanied  were  found  entering  the  halls  after  10 
o'clock  at  night.  It  was  evident  that  these  women  came  to  meet 
men.  An  order  was  issued  prohibiting  the  admission  of  un- 
accompanied women  after  10  o'clock  at  night. 

Supervision  Does  Not  Eliminate  All  Danger. 

Supervision  can  never  eliminate  persons  who  conduct  them- 
selves properly  and  are  not  known  to  the  inspectors  of  the  man- 
agement though  they  might  be  notorious  characters.  Such  per- 
sons who  are  well  known  as  bad  characters  are  kept  out  of  the 
halls.  These  attending  dances  who  are  persons  of  good  char- 
acter must  mingle  with  the  unknown  bad  characters  who  are 
not  known  to  the  inspectors  or  the  management.  The  good 
looking  young  girl  who  begins  to  frequent  the  dance  halls  un- 
accompanied soon  becomes  one  of  the  large  number  of  unknown 
questionable  characters.  Possibly  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule  but  they  are  not  numerous.  The  managers  of  the  dance 
halls  know  that  numerous  orderly  questionable  characters  fre- 
quent the  halls,  and  they  not  knowing  them,  are  helpless  to  elim- 
inate them.  For  this  reason,  the  public  dance  hall  under  strict 
supervision  is  not  a  desirable  place  for  a  young  boy  or  girl  to 
attend.  The  managers  of  the  dance  halls  have  co-operated  with 
the  department  and  have  admitted  that  supervision  has  not  hurt 
their  business  financially. 

Motor  Cars  at  Dance  Halls. 

It  has  proved  a  good  precaution  to  take  the  license  number 
of  motor  cars  standing  in  front  of  dance  halls  and  try  to  find 
who  is  driving  them.  This  practice  tends  to  lessen  the  number 
of  cars  in  front  of  the  halls.  One  night,  one  of  the  inspectors 
took  the  license  number  of  a  Ford  car  in  front  of  a  dance  hall 
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and  found  the  young  man  who  was  driving  it.  The  young  man 
was  with  another  young  fellow  and  two  girls.  The  party  left 
the  hall  hurriedly  and  it  later  developed  that  the  car  had  been 
stolen.  The  name  of  the  young  man,  who  was  known  to  the 
dance  inspector,  was  turned  over  to  the  police  authorities,  who 
made  the  arrest.  Fewer  cars  are  now  found  in  front  of  the 
dance  halls,  which  fact  bears  out  the  belief  that  they  were  there 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  girls  for  a  round  of  wine  gardens  and 
road  houses. 

Attempts  to  Evade  the  Law. 

Of  the  eleven  permits  revoked,  one  was  cancelled  because 
the  management  of  the  hall  was  selling  bottled  beer  to  the  men 
patrons.  A  door  opened  from  the  dance  hall  into  an  adjoining 
hall  which  was  well  lighted.  At  the  end  of  this  hall  was  a 
toilet  rarely  used.  In  this  toilet,  inspectors  found  a  number  of 
bottles  of  beer  submerged  in  ice  water.  The  other  permits  were 
revoked  because  the  managers  were  lax  in  enforcing  the  rules  of 
the  department  in  the  absence  of  the  inspectors.  These  man- 
agers would  comply  with  the  inspectors'  orders  when  they  were 
present,  but  as  soon  as  they  would  leave  the  floor  management 
became  lax.  Eight  hundred  and  twenty  permits  were  issued 
and  3,072  dances  were  inspected.  Many  quasi-public  dances 
found  running  without  permits  were  technically  violations  of  the 
law,  but  not  intentional  violations.  They  represent  club  and 
lodge  dances,  where  the  public  was  admitted.  The  inspectors 
called  and  warned  them  against  additional  violations.  This 
policy  has  proved  effective.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  set  to  organize  into  so-called  dancing  clubs,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  dance  hall  law,  was  met  by  the  depart- 
ment by  getting  evidence  that  these  so-called  clubs  were  not 
bona  fide  organizations  and  closing  their  dances  after  they  were 
well  under  way.  The  theatrical  troupe  playing  at  one  of  the 
first-class  theatres  in  the  city  decided  to  give  a  big  dance,  in- 
viting all  of  the  profession  in  the  city  and  their  friends.  Beer 
in  plenty  was  ordered  and  the  party  began  a  lively  evening.  This 
party  was  closed  none  too  soon  as  several  of  the  party  were 
becoming  unruly. 

Supervision  of  public  dance  halls  means  that  the  authorities 
must  be  continually  on  the  alert  as  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
discipline  will  result  in  disorder.  Hundreds  of  patrons  attend 
these  places  who  behave  themselves  in  the  halls  because  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so  and  not  because  they  like  to  obey  the 
rules  of  regulation. 
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II. 

SKATING  RINKS. 
What  an  Investigation  Revealed. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  ordinance,  complaints 
against  skating  rinks  were  received  daily  by  this  department. 
Most  of  these  complaints  come  from  mothers  whose  girls  were 
patronizing  the  rinks.  In  investigating  these  complaints,  in- 
spectors found  astounding  conditions.  One  rink  in  a  good  resi- 
dence neighborhood  was  attended  in  the  afternoon  by  the  pupils 
of  a  nearby  high  school  and  grade  school.  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren were  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen  years. 
They  were  not  accompanied  by  adults  and  mingled  freely  with 
the  older  patrons.  Employees  used  profane  language  in  the 
presence  of  the  patrons  and  adult  patrons  were  not  corrected  for 
using  profane  language  in  the  presence  of  the  younger  patrons. 
The  entire  surroundings  showed  plainly  that  the  policy  of  the 
management  was  one  of  indifference.  One  would  naturally  ex- 
pect that  the  policy  of  the  management  of  this  particular  rink 
would  have  been  strict. 

Another  rink  in  the  business  district  of  the  city  was  located 
over  a  saloon  and  pool  hall.  Adjoining  this  saloon  is  a  beer 
garden  which  is  notorious  as  a  meeting  place  for  men  and  women 
of  qestionable  character.  In  this  beer  garden,  minors  are  served 
with  intoxicating  liquor.  The  management  of  the  place  takes 
the  trouble  to  inquire  the  age  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  always 
claims  to  be  over  age.  This  so-called  precaution  taken,  the 
liquor  is  served.  The  pool  hall  is  a  loitering  place  for  an  idle, 
immoral  set  of  young  men.  With  these  surroundings,  the  skat- 
ing rink  was  operated  by  a  man  who  called  himself  a  doctor. 
This  doctor  has  been  under  arrest,  charged  with  performing 
illegal  operations.  This  department  has  in  its  possession,  affi- 
davits from  three  young  girl  who  testified  that  this  man  induced 
them  to  go  to  a  sanitarium  conducted  by  him  and  at  various 
times,  he  made  improper  advances  to  them.  One  of  these  girls 
tells  of  this  manager  begging  girls  to  accompany  him  to  his  sani- 
tarium. If  they  refused  to  go  with  him,  he  would  tell  them  not 
to  come  back  to  the  rink.  His  time  at  the  rink  was  put  in  meet- 
ing the  new  girls,  according  to  one  affidavit.  Two  of  the  three 
girls  testified  to  immoral  relations  with  the  manager  of  the  rink. 
Investigators  followed  girls  and  boys  from  this  rink  to  an  im- 
moral resort  near  the  rink. 

The  hall  on  the  second  floor  where  the  skating  was  con- 
ducted had  been  condemned  by  the  city  authorities,  yet  a  special 
permit  or  license  to  operate  a  rink  was  issued.  The  toilets  were 
filthy.  The  entire  floor  in  the  gentlemen's  toilet  was  covered 
with' overflow  from  the  fixtures.    The  same  condition  existed  in 
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the  ladies'  toilet,  and  cigarette  stubs  littered  the  floor.  A  large 
stage  with  a  drop  curtain  offered  cover  for  improprieties.  One 
afternoon,  an  inspector  found  five  boys  on  this  stage  shooting 
dice.  Girl  patrons  admitted  that  boys  and  girls  often  used  this 
cover  to  spoon.  A  dark  balcony  around  the  hall  offered  further 
cover  for  improper  conduct.  On  this  floor  were  two  rooms  that 
were  devoid  of  all  furnishings  except  a  cot  and  mattress.  One 
room  on  the  same  floor  with  the  skating  floor  was  rented  to 
roomers  and  was  equipped  with  a  telephone.  The  entire  interior 
of  the  place  was  covered  with  a  heavy  dust.  Litter  of  all  kinds 
was  piled  high  in  one  corner  of  the  balcony,  making  the  place  a 
fire-trap.  The  minute  that  the  skaters  were  in  motion,  the  dust 
made  it  impossible  to  see  clearly  across  the  rink  and  in  a  short 
time  the  skaters  were  covered  with  a  white  coating  of  this  dust. 
A  discordant  mechanical  organ  furnished  the  music.  This  organ, 
with  the  roar  of  the  skates  in  action,  the  air  full  of  dust,  gave 
the  visitor  a  correct  line  on  the  management  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered the  place.  The  men  and  boys  that  frequented  the  place 
were  of  two  types,  the  young  boy  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
the  young  man  who  does  not  work  but  loiters  about  the  pool  hall 
and  the  street. 

Profane  language  was  the  prevailing  language.  Boys  leaned 
over  the  railing  around  the  skating  floor  calling  to  the  girls  on 
the  floor.  Most  of  these  boys  were  smoking  cigarettes  and 
spitting  on  the  floor.  In  the  room  where  the  skates  were  put 
on,  boys  were  seen  taking  liberties  with  giris  who  were  permit- 
ting the  boys  to  strap  on  the  skates  for  them.  The  youngest 
girls  seen  in  this  rink  were  about  twelve  years  old.  On  one 
occasion,  the  inspectors  saw  four  of  these  young  girls  huddled 
up  in  a  corner  on  a  bench  with  three  boys  at  11  :30  at  night. 
Most  of  the  girls  that  frequented  this  rink  were  girls  of  the 
street,  with  their  hair  banged  and  their  faces  painted.  They 
were  about  as  profane  as  the  boys.  Officers  who  went  to  the 
rink  at  various  times  recognized  girls  who  had  been  arrested 
on  various  occasions  for  soliciting  on  the  streets.  The  place  was 
closed  by  the  police  because  of  the  bad  character  of  the  patrons 
and  the  loose  management  of  the  rink. 

Several  girls  and  boys  who  frequented  this  rink  found  their 
way  into  the  municipal  courts  and  juvenile  court.  These  cases 
caused  agitation  among  club  women  and  social  workers,  who 
asked  the  city  council  for  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  regu- 
lation of  public  skating  rinks.  The  ordinance  became  a  law 
April  14,  1914. 
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Skating  Rinks  Represent  a  New  Line  of  Public  Amusement 
That  Has  Been  Brought  Under  Supervision  This 
Year  for  the  First  Time. 

The  public  skating  rink  presents  a  problem  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  public  dance  hall  and  the  regulation  of  public 
skating  rinks  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  regulation  of  the  public 
dance  halls.  The  rinks  are  usually  open  every  afternoon  and 
every  night  until  11:30  P.  M.  In  the  afternoon  many  school 
children  attend  until  the  habit  extends  to  late  hours  at  night. 
Too  often  the  manager  of  the  rink  is  interested  only  in  the  door 
receipts  and  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the  physical  or  moral 
tone  of  his  place.  Like  the  dance  hall,  the  rink  draws  patronage 
from  the  girls  of  the  street  and  their  male  associates  who  mingle 
with  the  better  element.  It  is  most  difficult  to  eliminate  this 
class  of  people  unless  constant  supervision  is  maintained.  Too 
few  people  realize  the  danger  of  this  association  and  permit 
their  children  to  go  unaccompanied.  The  natural  result  is  that 
the  child  stays  as  late  as  it  thinks  its  parents  will  permit  and 
finally  becomes  a  regular  patron,  remaining  until  the  closing 
hour. 

SKATING  RINK  ORDINANCE. 

No.  19295. 

AN  ORDINANCE. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  SKATING  RINKS; 
PROHIBITING  THE  SALE  OR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTOXICAT- 
ING LIQUORS  THEREIN. 

BE  IT  ORDAINED  BY  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL  OF  KANSAS  CITY: 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  keep  a  public  skat- 
ing rink  within  the  limits  of  Kansas  City  which  shall  be  open  promis- 
cuously to  the  public  either  upon  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee,  or 
otherwise,  without  a  written  permit  issued  to  it  from  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Chief  of  Police.  No  person  shall 
knowingly  let  or  lease  to  any  other,  any  room  or  building,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  or  keeping  therein,  any  public  skating  rink,  to  which 
the  public  is  invited  promiscuously  to  attend  either  upon  the  payment 
of  an  admission  fee,  or  otherwise  unless  a  permit  shall  have  first  been 
obtained  by  the  lessee  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

Section  2.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  Chief 
of  Police  shall  have  the  power  to  recall  and  cancel  all  or  any  of  such 
permits.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Chief  of  Police  as  to  the  issuance  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  permit,  the  facts  in  such  case  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Mayor  and  it  shall  become  his  duty  to  decide  for  or  against  the  issuance 
or  revocation  of  said  permit. 

Section  3.  No  wine,  beer  or  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold,  given 
away  or  distributed  in  any  public  skating  rink  or  any  premises  adjoin- 
ing or  connecting  therewith  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
carry  into  any  public  skating  rink,  any  wine,  beer  or  intoxicating  liquor. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  empowered  to 
appoint  inspectors  of  public  skating  rinks  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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ordinance  ;  each  of  said  skating  rinks  may  be  charged  fifty  (50)  cents 
for  each  inspection  made  by  said  inspectors,  but  not  more  than  one 
charge  for  inspection  shall  be  made  in  each  twenty-four  hours. 

Section  5.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
nance shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  nor  more  than 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00),  and  upon  such  conviction  any  permits 
held  by  him  shall  become  forfeited,  ipso  facto,  and  forthwith  cease  to 
have  any  force  or  effect. 

Section  6.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances,  in  conflict  with 
this  ordinance  are,  insofar  as  they  conflict,  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  March  30th,  1914,  as  amended. 

F.  J.  SHINNICK, 
Speaker  Lower  House  of  the  Common  Council. 

Passed  April  6th,  1914. 

STANLEY  WATSON, 
President  Upper  House  of  the  Common  Council. 
Approved  April  14th,  1914. 

HENRY  L.  JOST,  Mayor. 
Attest :  J.  A.  BIRMINGHAM, 

(SEAL.)  City  Clerk. 

93. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INSPECTORS. 

The  inspectors  are  instructed  to  see  that  the  management 
of  all  public  skating  rinks  enforce  the  following  rules : 

1.  All  parts  of  the  rink  building  must  be  brightly  lighted  at  all 
times  during  the  program  of  skating. 

2.  No  minors  will  be  allowed  after  9  o'clock  at  night  unless  accom- 
panied by  parent  or  lawful  guardian. 

3.  No  person  must  be  admitted  to  the  rink  or  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  rink  who  is  in  an  intoxicated  condition. 

4.  Tjie  rink  must  not  be  open  after  11:30  P.  M. 

5.  Passing  in  and  out  of  the  rink  will  not  be  allowed.  Persons 
leaving  the  rink  will  be  expected  to  stay  out. 

6.  No  smoking,  profanity  or  boisterous  conduct  will  be  permitted. 

7.  The  management  will  have  a  floor  manager  to  see  that  the 
skaters  assume  proper  positions  in  skating,  and  to  maintain  proper  order 
on  the  floor. 

The  management  of  the  rink  is  expected  to  see  that  the 
above  rules  are  strictly  enforced  in  the  absence  of  the  inspector, 
as  well  as  in  his  presence,  and  failure  to  do  so  is  considered  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  revoking  the  permit  to  operate. 

REGULATION  PROBLEMS. 

The  problem  of  regulation  involves  a  number  of  features. 
The  rink  should  be  brightly  lighted  in  every  nook  and  corner. 
Unless  care  is  exercised,  the  skating  surface  becomes  very  dusty 
and  unsanitary.  No  child  under  the  age  of  seventeen  should 
be  admitted  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian.  Male 
patrons,  who  make  a  practice  of  frequenting  the  rinks  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  loitering  and  meeting  girls,  must  be  eliminated  as 
soon  as  the  fact  as  to  their  intents  is  established.  Patrons 
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carry  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  rink.  At  convenient  times, 
they  retire  to  the  toilet  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the  liquor. 
These  patrons  are  responsible  for  practically  all  disorder 
in  the  rinks.  Separate  toilets  for  the  men  and  women  should 
be  required  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  It  is  essential  that 
these  toilets  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  building  and  protected  from  public  view.  Super- 
visors should  give  careful  attention  to  the  employees  who  strap 
on  skates.  Very  often  these  employes  take  liberties  with  girls 
and  act  as  go-between  for  boys  and  men  who  desire  to  meet 
the  girls. 

III. 

MOTION  PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  system  of  checking  up  the  motion  picture  business  in 
our  city  is  somewhat  different  than  in  cities  that  have  a  local 
law  empowering  certain  officials  to  do  the  work.  The  first 
work  along  this  line  was  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship.  That  organization  got  into  touch  with 
the  department  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  began  to  furnish 
the  department  with  bulletins  showing  the  name  and  make 
of  every  picture  passed  or  rejected  by  them.  These  bulletins 
are  received  every  Monday  morning.  The  information  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  card  system  so  that  at  any  time  the  officials  wish  to 
know  of  the  action  of  the  National  Board  of  Censorship  on  any 
picture,  the  information  is  available.  The  department  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  standards  of  the  National  Board  of  Censor- 
ship though  it  does  believe  that  most  pictures  passed  by  that 
body  are  fit  for  exhibition.  Pictures  passed  by  that  body  are 
not  inspected  by  representatives  of  this  department  unless  there 
is  a  complaint  against  the  picture.  In  such  case,  the  picture  is 
viewed  and  permitted  to  continue  or  suppressed.  All  pictures 
that  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  National  Board  of  Censor- 
ship are  reviewed  here.  An  invstigator  from  the  department 
calls  on  the.  various  film  exchanges  daily  and  secures  cut-out 
parts  of  films,  that  is,  such  cuts  as  have  been  ordered  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Censorship  and  not  made  by  the  manufacturer  as 
agreed  upon.  This  same  inspector  visits  the  first  release  thea- 
tres each  day  and  is  able  to  keep  a  check  on  all  pictures  passed 
by  the  National  Board  of  Censorship  subject  to  cuts,  as  well  as 
all  pictures  that  might  be  exhibited  that  had  not  been  submitted 
for  censorship  to  any  board  of  censors.  On  October  27,  1913, 
the  department  opened  a  projection  room  and  began  to  review 
such  pictures  as  had  never  been  before  any  censor  and  all  pic- 
tures passed  by  the  National  Board  of  Censorship,  subject  to 
eliminations.  At  first,  a  number  of  pictures  were  brought  before 
the  department  that  would  not  pass,  but  this  did  not  last  long. 
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The  class  of  film  men  dealing  in  such  pictures  soon  found 
that  this  type  of  picture  was  unpopular  here  and  few  are  brought 
into  the  city  now. 

OBSOLETE  LAW  REGULATING  PICTURES. 

The  only  law  backing  the  department  in  its  work  is  Section 
No.  291  of  the  city  ordinances  which  reads  as  follows : 

No  person  shall  be  or  appear  in  or  upon  any  street,  avenue,  alley, 
park,  public  place  or  place  open  to  public  view,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  or 
any  dress  not  belonging  to  his  or  her  sex,  or  in  any  indecent  or  lewd 
dress,  or  shall  make  any  indecent  exposure  of  his  or  her  person,  or  be 
guilty  of  an  unseemly  obscene  or  filthy  act,  or  any  lewd,  indecent,  im- 
moral or  insulting  conduct,  language  or  behavior;  or  shall  exhibit,  circu- 
late, contribute,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  give  or  deliver  to  an- 
other, or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  any  lewd,  indecent  or  obscene 
book,  picture,  pamphlet,  card,  print,  paper  writing,  mold,  cast,  figure  or 
any  other  thing,  or  shall  exhibit  or  perform,  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  ex- 
hibited or  performed,  in  or  upon  any  house,  building,  lot  or  premises 
owned  or  occupied  by  him,  or  under  his  management  or  control,  any 
lewd,  indecent,  or  immoral  play  or  other  representation. 

PRESENT  LAW  NOT  EFFECTIVE. 

It  has  been  possible  to  do  some  effective  work  under  this 
old  law,  yet  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  definite  censorship  ordi- 
nance which  places  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities  the 
power  to  revoke  the  license  of  a  persistent  violator  of  the  law. 
In  some  cases  where  improper  pictures  were  exhibited  and  the 
exhibitor  arrested,  the  attorneys  for  the  picture  interests  secured 
a  restraining  order  in  the  circuit  court,  returnable  one  week  after 
its  service,  thereby  advertising  the  exhibition  and  restraining 
th  department  from  interfering  with  the  picture. 

Under  Section  291  of  the  city  ordinance,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Chief  of  Police,  action  was  taken  against  an 
exhibitor  and  a  film  exchange  manager  for  exhibiting  a  picture 
"The  Shadows  of  Sin,"  made  by  the  Moral  Feature  Film  Co.  The 
court  sustained  the  department  and  pronounced  the  picture  vic- 
ious. After  this  experience,  the  owner  of  the  picture  sent  it  to 
New  York  and  submitted  it  to  the  National  Board  of  Censor- 
ship. That  body  refused  to  pass  it  until  certain  cuts  had  been 
made  and  sub-titles  changed.  These  changes  left  the  picture 
unobjectionable.  The  picture  was  not  exhibited  again  in  this 
city.  The  manager  of  the  film  exchange  appealed  to  the  exhib- 
itors association  of  the  city  to  help  him  in  his  fight  against  the 
department.  They  refused  to  do  so  and  pronounced  the  picture 
a  discredit  to  the  film  business.  This  case  is  the  only  open  fight 
that  the  department  has  had.  The  regular  licensed  film  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  city  have  always  co-operated  with 
the  department  and  have  on  several  occasions  made  cuts  in  pic- 
tures that  were  suggested  because  the  picture  was  more  whole- 
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some  by  eliminating  certain  scenes  and  the  story  not  affected 

by  taking  them  out. 

The  man  who  causes  the  most  trouble  is  the  fellow  who 
travels  over  the  country  with  risque  pictures,  slips  into  town, 
books  his  picture,  and  exhibits  it  until  the  officials  stop  him 
He  has  no  city  license  to  forfeit,  and  probably  has  made  enough 

out  of  the  exhibition  to  pay  the  fine  and  get  out  of  town.  Such 

pictures  bring  discredit  upon  the  entire  film  business. 

PROPOSED  LAW  REGULATING  PICTURES. 

Ordinance  No.  15883. 

PROHIBITING  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  OBSCENE  OR  IMMORAL  PIC- 
TURES AND  REGULATING  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  MOVING 
PICTURES. 

Be  it  oi\dained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City: 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  exhibit  any  obscene 
or  immoral  picture  in  Kansas  City,  or  rent,  sell  or  give  the  same  to  any 
other  person,  firm  or  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition. 

Section  2.  There  is  hereby  created  the  position  of  Censor  of  Films 
and  Pictures  to  be  exhibited  or  about  to  be  exhibited  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  such  Censor.  Such  Censor  shall 
receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00)  per 
month,  payable  semi-monthly,  as  other  city  employes  are  paid.  There 
is  also  hereby  created  a  Board  of  Appeals  to  consist  of  three  members 
■to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Said  members  of  the  Board  of  Appeals 
shall  serve  without  pay.  One  of  them  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  they  shall  hold  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified.  Whenever  the  term  of  any  member  expires,  another  member 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  a  term  of  three  years.  Any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  aggrieved  by  any  action  taken  by  the  Censors  may  take 
an  appeal  to  the  said  Board  of  Appeals,  which  Board  shall  without 
delay  pass  upon  such  appeal,  and  the  decision  of  said  Board  shall  be 
final. 

Section  3.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration shall  exhibit,  rent,  sell  or  give  to  any  other  person,  firm  or 
corporation  for  exhibition  any  picture  or  moving  picture  film  unless 
the  same  has  been  approved  by  said  Censor.  Films  or  pictures  which 
have  been  approved  by  any  Censor  or  Board  of  Censors  recognized  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  provided  for  in  this  ordinance,  may 
be  exhibited  without  the  approval  of  the  Censor  or  Board  of  Appeals. 
But  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Censor  or  Board  of  Appeals  at  any  time 
when  such  Censor  or  Such  Board  of  Appeals  shall  find  that  any  film 
or  picture  approved  by  such  Censor  or  Board  of  Censors  or  any  other 
Censor  or  Boards  of  Censors  are  obscene  or  immoral,  to  issue  an  order 
to  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  whose  possession  such  film  or 
picture  is  at  the  time,  forbidding  the  exhibition  of  such  film  or  picture, 
and  such  film  or  picture  shall  not  thereafter  be  exhibited  in  Kansas 
City  unless  such  order  is  thereafter  revoked  by  said  Censor  of  Board  of 
Appeals. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Censor  upon  the  request  of 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  desiring  to  exhibit  any  film  or  picture 
or  to  rent,  sell  or  give  the  same  to  any  other  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion for  exhibiting  to  proceed  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  the  receipt 
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of  such  request  to  examine  such  film  or  picture,  and  if  such  film  or 
picture  is  not  obscene  or  immoral  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Censor 
to  certify  his  approval  thereof  and  deliver  such  certificate  to  the  person 
requesting  the  same. 

Sectiqn  5.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less 
than  one  dollar  ($1.00)  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  for 
each  offence,  and  each  exhibition  of  any  picture  forbidden  by  this  ordi- 
nance to  be  exhibited  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Section  6.  If  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  exhibiting  pictures  or  films  shall  be  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  then  in  addition  to  the  penalty 
prescribed  by  this  ordinance  tVe  license  of  such  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  engage  in  such  business  may  be  revoked  by  said  Board  of 
Appeals  upon  reasonable  notice  and  after  a  hearing,  and  no  license 
shall  thereafter  be  issued  to  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  until  such 
order  or  revocation  is  revoked,  however,  until  a  hearing  shall  have  been 
had  before  the  Board  of  Appeals  in  the  matter  of  the  revocation  of  such 
license.  At  least  five  days  notice  shall  be  given  of  such  hearing.  Such 
notice  shall  be  in  writing  and  served  on  the  holder  of  such  license  by 
delivery  of  such  notice  to  such  holder,  or  by  mailing  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  place  of  business  of  such  holder. 

The  proposed  censorship  law  does  not  offer  the  opportunity 
for  the  exhibitor  or  film  company  to  secure  a  court  trial  to  estab- 
lish the  fitness  of  the  picture  for  public  exhibition.  Such  ques- 
tion is  decided  by  the  censor.  If  such  decision  is  unsatisfactory 
to  the  picture  representatives,  they  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Appeals  of  three  members  and  their  decision  is  final.  If  any 
moving  picture  is  exhibited  without  the  approval  of  the  censor, 
such  exhibition  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  law  and  a  convic- 
tion under  this  law  is  sufficient  cause  for  action  by  the  Board 
of  Appeals,  annulling  the  exhibitor's  license. 

Since  the  27th  day  of  October,  1913,  the  department  has 
censored  427,000  feet  of  film.  24,000  feet  of  film  was  rejected 
in  toto.  Cut-outs  amounting  to  2,100  feet  were  made  in  that 
time.  Most  of  these  cuts  came  out  of  pictures  that  were  other- 
wise good  and  the  taking  out  of  the  part  did  not  affect  the  story 
of  the  picture.  In  the  2,100  feet  of  film  cut-outs,  are  represented 
102  different  pictures  or  subjects.  The  24,000  feet  of  film  con- 
demned in  toto,  represent  pictures  that  were  considered  too  bad 
to  be  cut  and  their  exhibition  was  prohibited.  Several  of  these 
pictures  were  three-reel  features.  One  two-reel  picture,  which 
had  been  passed  by  a  board  of  censors,  appeared  in  this  city 
in  a  first-class  theatre  and  caused  complaints  which  reached  this 
department.  The  picture  was  reviewed  and  two  scenes  cut  out. 
These  scenes  were  unnecessary  to  the  story  and  portrayed  a 
young  woman  exposing  her  limbs  to  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  into  his  graces,  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  some  plans 
of  a  fortification.  The  scenes  took  place  at  a  wine  dinner  in  the 
man's  apartments  with  just  the  two  principals  present.  The 
local  manager  of  the  film  company  agreed  that  the  scenes  were 
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very  bad  and  that  they  should  be  cut  out.  Another  picture  passed 
by  a  board  of  censors  portrayed  repeatedly  in  long  scenes  a 
young  man  sniffing  cocaine.  The  picture  clearly  portrayed  that 
the  young  man  was  addicted  to  the  cocaine  habit,  and  the  scenes 
photographed  close  to  the  camera,  showing  the  young  man  using 
the  drug  were  unnecessary  and  showed  how  the  drug  was  ap- 
plied. These  close  scenes  were  cut  out  here.  These  are  illustra- 
tions of  cases  that  are  continually  coming  to  the  attention  of  the 
department. 

The  standards  of  censorship  should  be  somewhat  flexible. 
The  preceeding  scenes  and  the  scenes  that  follow  the  situation 
called  into  question  by  a  censor,  always  have  important  bearing 
on  the  propriety  of  making  the  cut-out.  Some  scenes  are  so 
patently  wrong  that  they  should  be  eliminated  without  regard 
to  the  preceeding  or  following  scenes.  The  actual  commitment 
of  suicide,  arson,  drugging  or  doping,  murder,  undue  exposure 
of  the  person,  and  extreme  brutality  are  examples.  Many  man- 
ufacturers of  films  strive  to  cut  out  high  grade  pictures.  Those 
who  cater  to  the  morbidly  sensational  trade  are  largely  to  blame 
for  the  public  criticism  of  the  film  business.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  much  of  this  type  of  pictures  are  being  placed  on  exhibition. 
In  their  attempt  to  excel  in  action  and  sensationalism  of  the 
wrong  kind,  they  cause  the  entire  output  of  films  to  be  placed 
under  question.  Under  the  pretext  of  doing  a  beneficial  educa- 
tional work,  pictures  dealing  with  the  sex  problems  are  becom- 
ing too  numerous.  Most  of  these  films  are  failures  from  an 
artistic  standpoint  and  are  justly  criticized  because  the  pro- 
ducer's sole  aim  was  to  create  a  film  that  would  be  a  financial 
success  because  of  sordid  sensational  situations.  All  of  this 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  atti- 
tude of  the  German  government  censorship.  Some  quotations 
from  the  bill  are  as  follows : 

Permission  to  exhibit  films  is  also  withheld  when  their  display, 
owing  to  the  events  depicted  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  depicted, 
is  designed  to  endanger  the  health  or  morals  of  spectators,  to  offend 
reljgious  susceptibilities,  or  to  outrage  or  agitate  the  feelings  or  senti- 
ment of  the  public,  or  in  any  way  to  lower  respect  for  law,  order  and 
morality. 

Another  clause  follows : 

No  film  intended  for  public  exhibition  before  young  people  shall  be 
approved  if  it  is  not  fit  for  persons  under  the  age  of  17. 

The  department  can  pass  films  of  a  scientific  or  educational 
nature,  but  pictures  intended  for  exhibition  Before  young  people 
must  be  especially  approved  for  such  purpose,  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  motion  picture  should  be 
censored  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  or  the  adult.  Some 
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departments  of  censorship  view  the  pictures  ouly  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  adult.  This  does  not  effectively  satisfy  the  demand 
for  censorship  standards.  If  there  is  any  just  demand  for  censor- 
ship, it  is  on  the  basis  that  improper  pictures  are  injurious  to  the 
morals  The  moral  welfare  of  the  child  should  be  paramount 
to  that  of  the  adult  so  it  would  seem  proper  to  censor  the  pictures 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  child.  The  films  educate  for  good  or 
for  bad.  They  undoubtedly  help  mould  the  ideals  of  the  people. 
If  this  is  true,  too  much  is  risked  in  portraying  details  of  crime, 
loose  conduct  and  immorally  suggestive  situations.  The  one  ex- 
cuse that  the  producers  of  such  pictures  offer  to  justify  their 
production  is  that  a  moral  is  taught.  Equally  impressive  are 
the  scenes  of  impropriety  which  create  the  interest  or  provide 
the  sensations.  Censorship  hardly  has  an  excuse  to  exist  without 
considering  first  the  child,  then  the  adult.  There  is  scarcely 
ever  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  proper  picture  for  the 
child  under  the  age  of  17  to  witness  and  if  censorship  is  to  rest 
on  this  basis,  the  problem  is  less  complex. 

An  argument  against  a  sane  policy  of  censorship  is  absurd 
because  the  reputable  film  manufacturing  companies  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  of  such  precaution  and  are  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  the  National  Board  of  Censorship  which  is  weekly 
condemning  whole  reels  of  improper  films  and  ordering  many 
parts  cut  from  films  because  the  particular  scene  is  unfit  for  pub- 
lic exhibition.  Certain  scientific  and  sociological  pictures  are  of 
real  public  benefit  when  properly  exhibited  to  an  adult  audence, 
but  are  entrely  unfit  for  the  child  to  witness.  Such  pictures 
should  be  exhibited  only  when  submitted  for  censorship  and 
passed  for  adult  audiences  only.  Any  plan  of  censorship  should 
be  fair  and  enforced  only  by  persons  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  film  business  and  recognize  it  as  a  legitimate  amuse- 
ment and  educational  medium  which  may  become  a  great  for^e 
for  good  if  properly  directed  and  restricted  to  good. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

By  GEO.  F.  DAMON,  Superintendent. 

The  functions  of  this  department  could  not  be  separated 
from  those  of  the  Provident  Association,  these  activities  having 
been  carried  on  jointly,  under  the  one  general  management.  In 
other  words,  it  has  been  one  grand  effort  under  the  direction  of 
the  Provident  Association,  in  which  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare has  rendered  valuable  service  by  paying  the  salaries  of  ten 
visitors,  and  this  arrangement  dates  back  nearly  four  years. 

The  chief  aims  of  this  joint  movement  have  been  to  provide 
an  investigation  bureau  for  all  institutions,  agencies,  and  indi- 
viduals, desiring  such  service  for  legitimate  purposes,  and  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  needy  and  distressed  families.  The  methods  em- 
ployed have  been  along  the  lines  of  any  well  regulated  charity 
organization  society. 

Investigation  is  fundamental  and  this  feature  has  received 
first  and  careful  attention  by  this  department.  The  field  force, 
consisting  of  thirteen  experienced  workers,  has  served  private 
institutions  and  agencies,  as  well  as  various  city  departments  and 
the  Provident  Association. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  thorough  investigation,  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  this  feature  helpful  to  all,  since  inves- 
tigation is  the  foundation  of  all  social  service.  Among  those  who 
have  shared  in  this  service  may  be  mentioned  the  Legal  Aid  Bu- 
reau, the  families  of  men  serving  their  time  at  the  Municipal 
Farm,  social  service  at  the  General  Hospital,  the  Gillis  Orphans' 
Home  and  the  Day  Nurseries. 

With  each  year  of  additional  experience  may  be  noted 
greater  efficiency,  which,  together  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  volume  of  work  accomplished,  makes  a  favorable  showing,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  summary : 


Number  of  cases  treated   3,779 

Number  of  individuals  assisted  in  some  manner  13,221 

Number  of  investigations   3,991 

Number  of  re-visits  19,296 

Number  of  calls  upon  relatives  and  other  references  17,006 

Number  of  cases  in  which  other  agencies  co-operated   2,193 

Number  of  cases  in  which  volunteer  service  was  procured....  1.549 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FREE  LEGAL  AID 
BUREAU  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE. 
April  21,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Free  Legal  Aid  Bureau 
shows  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  handled  6,573 
cases,  an  increase  of  1,219  cases  over  that  of  last  year.  The  total 
collection,  75%  of  which  are  wage  claims,  amounts  to  $10,140.19. 
The  number  of  cases  filed  in  the  Justice  Courts  were  383,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  wage  claims. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  department,  we  have  handled 
approximately  25,000,  with  a  total  collection  of  almost  $50,000;  a 
cost  to  our  Department  of  about  50c  for  each  case  handled.  The 
usual  number  of  non-support  and  wife  and  child  abandonment 
cases  were  handled ;  seventeen  being  prosecuted,  in  which  the 
defendants  had  to  be  brought  back  from  other  states. 

The  sixty-five  hundred  and  seventy-three  cases  tell  the  story 
of  the  unscrupulous  employer  ;  the  erring  husband  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  to  be  cared  for  by  charitable  institutions ;  the 
greedy  landlord,  demanding  payment  of  his  rent ;  the  loan  shark 
sucking  the  very  life  blood  from  the  wage  earner,*  and  the  irre- 
sponsible installment  house  who  deals  with  the  day  laborer  on 
the  installment  plan,  and  who  never  fails  to  replevin  the  goods 
sold  on  failure  of  first  payment,  although  75%  of  the  purchase 
price  may  have  been  paid ;  they  tell  the  story  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment— in  fact  our  Department  has  become  an  advisory 
one  on  every  possible  legal  ache  or  pain,  and  90%  of  complaints 
filed  are  justified. 

Any  injury  done  to  the  individual  is  an  injury  done  the  state; 
the  individual  has  to  be  fairly  treated  throughout  the  land  if  the 
best  that  can  be  produced  and  brought  out  of  him  is  to  be  enjoyed 
by  him  and  is  to  add  strength  to  the  others.  Unfair  treatment 
of  the  individual  affects  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  State  itself. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to  see  to  it  that  there  shall  be 
a  fair  deal  throughout. 

It  is  essential  to  the.  development  of  this  country  as  it  is  to  the 
development  and  progress  of  other  countries,  that  there  shall  be  an  easy- 
path  to  the  acquisition  of  justice  by  the  poorest  and  most  hopeless: — 
that  they  have  the  same  opportunity  to  protect  their  rights  as  the  rich 
man. 

The  time  is  rapidly  disappearing  when  the  theory  that  every 
man  stands  for  himself  will  be  regarded  as  correct.  As  yet  most 
people  seek  their  own  rights  in  total  disregard  to  the  rights  of 
others.  The  principal  obligation  resting  upon  us  is  to  be  fair 
to  one  another  in  all  we  do ;  and  this  is  the  result  which  will  fol- 
low from  the  continued  activity  of  the  Legal  Aid  Societies.  The 
work  that  is  now  being  done  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed 
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is  not  going  to  terminate.  New  Legal  Aid  Societies  will  be  or- 
ganized in  every  city  within  the  next  five  years,  and  new  youth 
will  require  our  services.  If  we  keep  up  the  good  work  and  in- 
crease our  efforts,  I  am  sure  that  the  future  will  be  glorious,  in 
that  we  shall  have  none  among  us  in  Kansas  City,  or  in  any  other 
city  who  could  say  that  he  is  so  poor  and  so  oppressed  that  he 
cannot  get  justice.   Justice  to  all  we  must  and  will  have. 

Cases  disposed  of         New  applica- 
tions filed. 

Wage  claims  3,123   2,870 

Wage  Assignments  ,   79    73 

Garnishments    141    138 

Collection  of  Deposit  „   482    476 

Collection  of  Alimony   15    16 

Non-§upport  Cases     423 

Referred  to  municipal  courts   380 

Wife  and  Child  Abandonment  Cases..    232 

State  warrants  issued  and  hus- 
band brought  back   17 

Domestic  Difficulties    81    175 

Recovery  Personal  Property   560    572 

Landlord  and  Tenant  Matters   121    124 

Collection  of  Board  and  Room  Rent..  516    422 

Breach  of  Contract  :   60    33 

Damage  Matters    119    118 

Criminal  Matters   41    32 

Fraud   Cases   51    42 

Insurance    Matters   99    91 

Probate  Matters   49    47 

Real  Estate  Matters   52    59 

Usury  Cases   87    77 

Complaints  vs.  Installment  Cos   61    62 

Complaints  vs.  Pawn  Shops   109    104 

Complaints  vs.  Employment  Cos.   18    16 

Chattel   Mortgages   29    35 

Personal  Injuries   55    54 

Defense  of  Claims   80    96 

Pension  Matters    5    5 

Partnership    Matters   5    6 

Juvenile  Court  Cases   13    12 

Advice  Miscellaneous  Cases   206    163 


Total   .6,658  6,573 

Collections  for  the  year  $10,140.19 

JUSTICE  COURT  CASES. 

New   cases  filed  383 

Cases  disposed  of : 

Judgments  for  our  client  ,  168 

Judgments  vs.  our  client   29 

Settled  out  of  court   57 

Dismissed    73 

  327 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  J.  FLEMING, 

General  Attorney. 
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ANNUAL REPORT  OF  THE  WELFARE  LOAN  AGENCY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,  1913. 

By  M.  M.  POWER.  Superintendent. 
Loans  Outstanding  Nov.  30.  '12. 

Chattel   Dept   $  2o.91o.55 

Loans  Made  Year  Ending  Nov.  30.  '13. 

Chattel    Dept  SS3. 740.4o 

Pledge  Dept.  (9  mos.  5  days1*         58.1o5.So  141.906.32 


lo5.S22.S7 

Loans  Paid  Year  Ending  Nov.  30.  '13. 

Chattel   Dept   S0.527.2S 

Bad  Loans  Charged  off   157.S5 

Pledge    Dept   55.0o9.11 

Bad  Loans  Charged  off   o.lO        Ilo.7o0.54        52  0o2.55 

Loans  Outstanding  Nov.  30.  '13. 

Chattel   Dept  !   26.971.SS 

Pledge  Dept   25.090.65  52.0o2.53 


Number  of  Loans  Made. 

Chattel   Dept   1.828 

Pledge  Dept.  (9  mos..  5  days^   4.3oi 


Total   _   6.195 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS 
To   November  30.  1913. 

1911  Aggregate  Amount  of  Loans  Made  $5o.l5^.10 

Number  of  Loans  Made   1.204 

Average  Loan   4o.o3 

Net   Profit   892.52 

Percentage  of  Profit  on  Investment   4.94  - 

Amount   Collected   37.S30.47 

1912  Aggregate  Amount  of  Loans  Made  $71.95S.oO 

Number  .of  Loans  Made   1.591 

Average   Loan   45.22 

Net   Profit  _   756.97 

Percentage  of  Profit  on  Investment   3.57'^ 

Amount   Collected   66.330.oS 

1913  Aggregate  Amount  of  Loans  Made 

Chattel   Department  $83.740.4o 

♦Pledge  Department  (9  mo.  5  days^          5S.lo5.So  $141.90o.52 

Number  of  Loans  Made 

Chattel  Department   1.828 

Pledge    Department   4.5o7  o.l°5 

Average  Loan 

Chattel  Department   45.81 

Pledge    Department   13.52 

Net   Profit   1.25O.02 

Percentage  of  Profit  on  Investment   5. IS 

Amount  Collected 

Chattel   Department   S0.527JS 

Bad  Loans  Charged  off   157.85 

Pledge    Department   33.069.11 

Bad  Loans  Charered  off   0.10  113.7cm.134 

•Started  Feb.  25.  1915. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS  FROM  CLOSE  OF  FISCAL  YEAR. 

November  30,  1913,  to  April  30,  1914. 

CHATTEL  DEPARTMENT. 

No.  of  Loans    Amount  Amount 

Made.  Loaned.  Collected. 

1913  December                                  199  $  9,950.30  $7,262.78 

1914  January                                       228  10.062.18  6,484.56 

February                                   209  9,163.00  6,438.70 

March                                       231  11,686.37  8,049.67 

April                                         200  10,911.35  8,405.94 

PLEDGE  DEPARTMENT. 

1913  December    708  10,408.15  7,038.27 

1914  January    760  10,507.74  6,880.14 

February    722  11,151.03  8,608.10 

March    854  14,691.81  10,979.70 

April    766  12,431.91  9,542.85 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  STATEMENT. 
December  1,  1912,  to  November  30,  1913. 

CHATTEL  DEPARTMENT. 

INCOME 

Gross   Income   $6,906.99 

EXPENSE'S 

Salaries   $3,787.65 

Rent    180.00 

Printing  and  Stationery   195.46 

-Office  Supplies   42.85 

Office   Expenses   112.45 

Filing  Charges'*   35.80 

Postage    160.15 

Car   Fare   154.60 

Auditing   Expense   250.00 

License    25.00  $4,943.96 

Net  Profit   1.963.03 

Carried  to  Guaranty  Fund   1,644.87 

Profit  for  Year   $  318.16 

PLEDGE  DEPARTMENT. 

INCOME 

Gross  Income   $2,869.98 

EXPENSES 

Salaries    $802.50 

Rent    200.00 

Printing  and  Stationery   61.85 

General   Expenses   170.27  1,234.62 

Net   Profit   1,635.36  • 

Carried  to  Guaranty  Fund   717.50 

Profit  for  9  month  5  days   $  917.86 

Total  Profits  for  Year   1,236.02 

Percentage  of  Profit  on  Investment,  3.18%. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 
AND  UNEMPLOYED. 

By  E.  F.  BRIGHAM,  Superintendent. 

I.   CHARITABLE  ASSISTANCE. 

The  number  of  homeless  men  in  Kansas  City  who  received 
temporary  assistance  from  the  city  exceeded  last  year  by  49%, 
though  the  amount  of  aid  was  only  16%  greater.  This  increase 
confirms  the  reports  from  other  cities  that  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  unemployment  in  most  of  the  great  labor 
centers. 

The  situation  in  Kansas  City  would  have  been  much  more 
acute  had  it  not  been  that  the  Municipal  Quarry,  the  City  Free 
Employment  Bureau  and  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  worked 
together  to  relieve  the  situation.  So  effective  was  this  co-ope- 
ration that  no  serious  consequences  were  apparent  and  Kansas 
City  as  a  community  was  not  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

That  the  City  was  not  imposed  upon  by  encouraging  men  to 
make  a  prolonged  stay  at  the  city's  expense  is  apparent  by  the 
following:  Men  who  were  registered  and  classified  as  "Manual 
labor"  received  an  average  of  3/J  days  benefits  each,  or  two  meals 
and  one  lodging  for  which  most  of  them  broke  stone  at  the  night 
quarry ;  those  classified  as  "light  work"  received  an  average  of 
\y2  days  benefits  each  or  five  meals  and  one  lodging;  those  clas- 
sified as  "disabled"  received  an  average  of  four  day  benefits  each, 
or  twelve  meals  and  four  lodgings. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  large  number  of  juvenile 
roadsters — boys  under  20  years  of  age  that  are  "on  the  road." 
Nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  these  homeless  boys  were  shel- 
tered and  fed  last  year  constituting  nearly  10%  of  all  applicants. 
Broken  homes  have  set  some  adrift,  divorce  and  separation  of 
parents  dissolved  the  home  ties ;  others  with  a  consuming  desire 
to  see  the  world  and  have  run  away ;  while  others  seriously  in 
search  of  employment  face  the  handicap  of  unpreparedness.  At 
this  impressionable  period  of  their  lives,  without  money  and 
friends,  and  compelled  to  associate  with  vagrants  in  cheap  lodg- 
ing houses,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  influence  of  their  environ- 
ments should  crystalize  into  habit  the  lessons  they  are  taught. 
The  compulsory  segregation  and  control  of  these  juvenile  wan- 
derers would  stop  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  vagrancy. 

If  a  legitimate  method  of  transportation  of  bona  fide  laborers 
by  attaching  coaches  to  freight  trains,  was  created,  and  stealing 
rides  was  seriously  penalized,  many  lives  would  be  saved,  rob- 
beries stopped  and  vagrancy  would  be  reduced. 

Another  problem  of  serious  importance  is  the  annual  migra- 
tion  to  the  harvest  fields. 
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From  the  viewpoint  of  a  worker  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  other  agency 
that  can  with  such  rapidity  and  completeness  manufacture  tramps 
out  of  honestworking  men  as  can  the  great  harvests  of  the  west. 

The  press  all  over  the  States  take  great  pride  in  herald- 
ing forth,  as  indicative  of  this  country's  great  prosperity,  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  that  are  going  to  be  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  great  crops.  Of  course  it  will  be  at  $2.50  per  day 
— -generally  supposed  to  be  $3.00,  often  $3.50,  and  if  a  man  can 
operate  a  thresher  or  is  an  experienced  stacker  $6.00  per  day. 
The  same  panicky  desire  to  get  a  chance  at  such  money  grips  men 
from  the  east,  south  and  central  states  who  read  this  in  the  same 
manner  the  gold  fever  siezed  the  49er.  Clerks  of  every  descrip- 
tion who  have  been  carrying  a  mental  picture  of  themselves 
chained  to  a  desk,  department  store  and  hotel  clerks,  elevator 
boys,  photographers  and  every  sort  of  factory  employee — these 
and  men  from  scores  of  other  kinds  of  employment  start  west 
with  the  idea  that  "anyone  can  do  it,"  that  it  will  be  a  real  vaca- 
tion in  the  open  for  them,  fried  chicken  dinners,  home  made  bread, 
cream  and  fresh  eggs,  spring  water  and  cool  nights  under  a 
''harvest  moon."  Almost  everyone  expects  that,  but  this  is  what 
really  happens  as  we  learn  from  the  many,  discouraged  boys  we 
talk  to  who  appeal  to  this  institution  for  clothes  or  a  meal  or  a 
bath  or  advice,  when  starting  home  defeated.  These  we  may  help 
but  of  the  hundreds  who  do  not  know  where  to  ask  aid  of  any 
sort  and  finally  too  ragged  to  get  a  job,  too  proud  to  write  home 
for  help  or  too  proud  to  beg,  too  hungry  to  do  without  food,  fin- 
ally commit  some  small  theft  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  thus  begin  to 
dodge  a  constable  or  a  policeman  or  a  fellow  who  might  "peach" 
on  them  and  begin  to  dodge  and  slink  about  like  any  common 
tramp — no  one  can  estimate  the  great  number  when  "the  sum- 
mer is  ended  and  the  harvest  past."  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
our  industrial  life  to  those  who  see  it  at  close  enough  range,  to 
understand.  A  few  brief  stories  which  are  typical  will  best 
describe  the  real  situation.  A  nineteen-year-old  boy,  elevator 
operator  in  a  fashionable  hotel,  whose  father  was  the  president 
of  an  engraving  company,  started  from  his  home  city  with 
money  to  take  him  to  the  harvesting  center.  When  leaving  an 
employment  bureau  where  he  inquired  as  to  the  best  destination, 
he  was  robbed  by  men  who  had  sized  him  up  as  "green."  He 
went  on  and  climbed  into  a  freight  with  a  crowd  going  for  the 
same  purpose.  At  a  large  town  in  central  Missouri  he  with  sev- 
eral others  were  taken  from  the  train  and  locked  up,  but  as  the 
officers  could  not  prove  them  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which 
they  were  charged  they  were  liberated  and  came  on  to  Kansas 
City.  Without  money  and  not  knowing  where  to  go  he  slept  out 
side  on  a  hot  night,  and  when  he  awakened  his  coat  was  stolen 
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from  under  his  head  and  his  shoes  from  his  feet.  He  walked 
along  in  his  stockings  until  someone  asked  the  cause  and  di- 
rected him  to  the  Helping  Hand  Institute. 

One  boy  came  asking  for  any  sort  of  clean  clothes  that  we 
could  give  him.  He  was  robbed  the  first  time  going  out  to  the 
harvest.  He  wras  in  a  freight  car  and  he  thought  there  were 
about  sixty  harvesters  on  the  whole  train.  Each  had  paid  the 
brakeman  fifty  cents  to  let  him  ride,  and  while  on  the  siding,  a 
man  with  a  revolver  and  one  with  a  black  jack  came  into  the 
car  and  made  them  and  the  others  stand  facing  the  side  of  the 
car  and  went  through  their  clothes,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
treated  those  on  the  other  cars.  He  went  on  to  the  fields  and 
coming  away  with  $28.00  more,  was  again  held  up  in  the  train. 
He  had  been  found  too  light  to  do  anything  but  carry  water,  so 
he  had  not  made  much. 


HOMELESS  MEN. 


Yearly  Report — Men's  Department — Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
April  1,  1913  to  April  1,  1914. 


No.  Applicants   9654 

Physical  Classification. 

Manual    7451 

Light   1537 

Disabled   666 

Color. 

White   9167 

Black   487 

Benefits. 

Lodgings  218580 

Meals  47308 

Baths  16677 

Suits  Sterilized   4057 

No.  Using  Laundry   4281 

Trade  Classification. 

Skilled   3083 

Unskilled   6305 

Professional   68 

Commercial   198 


Age. 

Under  20   954 

From  20  to  30   4421 

From  30  to  40   2066 

From  40  to  50   1157 

From  50  to  60   697 

Over  60   359 

Civil  State. 

Married   643 

Single   8329 

Widower   524 

Divorced   78 

Separated   80 

Nationality. 

American   7455 

Irish   326 

English   226 

Scotch   149 

German   405 

Swedish   12J7 

All   others   966 


FOR  HOMELESS  WOMEN. 

Homeless  women  and  children  to  the  number  of  360  were 
sheltered  at  the  Jefferson  Street  Home — which  is  the  women's 
department  of  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  at  1703  Jefferson  street 
— for  your  department  during  the  past  year.  There  were  220 
others  also  kept  there  during  the  period — not  at  the  expense  of 
your  department. 

The  360  received  3,034  days'  aid  or  7,946  meals  and  2,573 
lodgings  and  were  sent  by  investigators  for  your  different  de- 
partments, by  the  Provident  Association,  the  depot  matron,  by 
citizens  or  by  other  charitable  agencies. 

Quite  a  number  of  convalescents  from  the  General  Hospital 
have  been  sent  there  until  a  permanent  disposition  could  be  ar- 
ranged or  until  they  were  able  to  take  employment. 

The  220  women  and  children  received  1,122  days'  aid,  2,803 
meals  and  965  lodgings. 

Clothing  has  been  furnished  in  needed  quantities. 

The  matron  has  filled  1,191  jobs.  Credit  is  extended  to 
women  where  the  matron  deems  it  wise,  giving  them  a  chance 
to  get  a  start. 
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II.    FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  408  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Annual  Report,  April  1,  1913,  to  March  31,  1914,  inc. 

I  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  city  free  em- 
ployment exchange.  A  scrutiny  of  the  record  and  comparison 
with  last  year  shows  that  the  employment  service  has  lost  none 
of  its  popularity  with  either  employers  or  employees.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  labor  market  has  been  unusually  dull,  the 
number  of  positions  secured  is  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year.  An 
increasing  number  of  employers  are  using  the  employment  serv- 
ice each  year.  The  fact  that  there  is  an  average  of  103  jobs  a 
day  (excluding  Sundays  and  holidays)  each  day  in  the  year,  in- 
dicates the  activity  of  this  bureau.  May  is  the  banner  month, 
with  a  total  of  4,163  positions  secured.  The  largest  day  was 
April  16,  with  250  jobs  secured.  February  was  the  lowest  month, 
with  1,044  jobs. 

For  twelve  hours  a  day  the  clerks  receive  applications  and  fill 
positions,  their  time  being  so  arranged  that  each  of  the  four 
clerks  is  on  duty  eight  hours  each  day.  During  the  busy  season 
the  calls  are  frequently  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
ceive them  all  over  four  telephone  lines. 

The  large  number  of  positions,  31,678,  representing  sixty- 
eight  classifications  of  labor,  offer  silent  testimony  to  the  value 
of  this  department.  The  expeditious  service ;  the  elimination  of 
uncertainty  and  loss  of  time  and  the  disheartening  discourage- 
ments that  are  the  common  experiences  of  laborers  in  search  of 
jobs  ;  the  conserving  of  the  energy  and  ambition  and  moral  pur- 
pose of  men  who  want  work — all  these  are  vital  factors  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment.  We  offer  a  case  in 
point — one  of  numerous  experiences  showing  how  the  worker 
is  frequently  the  "goat."  A  man  and  his  wife  who  were  re- 
cently robbed  of  their  savings  on  a  train,  were  stranded  in  Kan- 
sas City,  with  one  dollar  left.  They  sought  lodgings  in  a  cheap 
rooming  house,  not  knowing  it  was  an  immoral  resort.  The 
place  was  raided  by  the  police  a  few  minutes  after  their  arrival, 
but  they  were  released  after  making  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  next  morning  the  manager  of  a  private  employment  agency 
directed  them  to  a  supposed  position  on  a  farm  in  Clay  County. 
The  Helping  Hand  Institute  gave  them  carfare  to  their  destina- 
tion. Their  expectations  were  changed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment when  told  there  was  no  work  for  them,  and  moreover,  the 
farmer  refused  to  pay  their  return  fare  to  the  city.  With  two 
heavy  grips  they  started  to  walk  back,  traveling  all  night  and 
covering  twelve  miles.  As  a  result  of  this  experience  the  wife 
is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  miscarriage  and  is  being 
treated  at  the  General  Hospital,  while  the  husband  is  under 
the  care  of  the  city  doctor. 
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A  new  filing  system  has  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  bureau.  A  record  of  every  employer  and  employee  is  filed 
for  reference  so  a  detailed  history  of  every  employment  transac- 
tion can  be  readily  reviewed.  By  this  means  a  workman,  though 
a  stranger  in  Kansas  City,  can  establish  a  record  for  reliability 
that  may  land  him  in  a  more  responsible  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  lazy  and  irresponsible  men  make  for  themselves  a  record 
of  incompetency  that  shows  against  them. 

The  filing  system  contains  a  list  of  all  employers,  each 
employer's  record  showing  the  men  he  has  employed.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  some  employers  report  almost  uniform 
satisfaction  given  by  the  men,  while  other  employers  dealing 
with  the  same  class  of  men  find  them  just  as  unsatisfactory. 
The  question  is  where  does  the  fault  lie? 

Bringing  the  "jobless  man  and  the  manless  job"  together 
is  only  in  a  slight  degree  more  important  than  to  discover  the 
"affinity"  the  job  and  the  man  have  for  each  other.  The  adapt- 
ability of  the  man  for  the  proposed  task  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  work  itself.  At  this  point  the  efficiency  of  the  employ- 
ment service  is  tested.  The  basis  of  efficiency  is  a  correct 
system  of  records  of  individuals  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. These  records  not  only  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
normal  workman  capable  and  willing,  but  is  invaluable  in  ac- 
complishing the  more  difficult  task  of  seeking  out  appropriate 
jobs  for  men  whose  limitations,  due  to  old  age,  physical  weak- 
ness and  defective  mentality  are  such  that  there  is  no  normal 
demand  for  their  services.  These  records  in  the  hands  of  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  employment  clerks  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  social  service  of  extraordinary  merit  and  importance. 

Character  of  Applications    Positions  Applications 

Positions 
Apple  Pickers 
Butcher 
Bushelman 
Bus  boy 
Boxmaker 
Bottlewasher 
Barnman 
Boilermaker 
Blacksmith 
Baggagemen 
Bookkeeper 
Bricklayer 
Camp  Flunky 
Carpenter 
Carpenter  helper 
Cook 

Candy  Maker 
Chainman 
Dairy  Hands 
Dishwasher 


filed 

secured 

unfill 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

37 

32 

7 

4 

4 

0 

28 

20 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

9  • 

7 

2 

828 

828 

0 
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Delivery  boy 

8 

7 

1 

Electrical  Engineer 

1 

0 

1 

Electrical  Helper 

1 

1 

0 

Farm  Hand 

23 

18 

5 

Florist 

2 

1 

1 

Freight  Trucker 

12 

12 

0 

Fireman 

4 

4 

0 

Furnaceman 

59 

59 

0 

Factory  Hand 

1 

1 

0 

Gardener 

20 

14 

6 

TT 

Houseman 

30 

30 

0 

♦Harvest  Hands 

7 

5 

2 

Horse  Cuffer 

13 

13 

0 

T           T)     1 1 

Ice  Puller 

2 

2 

0 

Janitor 

50 

50 

0 

Kitchenman 

53 

49 

4 

Laundryman 

3 

3 

0 

Laborer 

1644 

1644 

0 

Mangleman 

1 

0 

1 

Machinist's  Helper 

8 

8 

0 

Machinist 

3 

3 

0 

Mechanic 

1 

1 

0 

Nurse 

9 

8 

1 

Night  Messenger 

1 

1 

0 

Night  Watchman 

12 

12 

0 

Orderly 

18 

11 

7 

Office  Boy 

1 

1 

0 

Painter 

24 

24 

0 

Packer 

1 

1 

0 

Paperhanger 

3 

1 

2 

Porter 

47 

47 

0 

Pipe  Fitter 

2 

2 

0 

Pantryman 

2 

2 

0 

Presser 

1 

1 

0 

Pin  Setter 

2 

2 

0 

Quarryman 

2 

2 

0 

Stableman 

3 

1 

2 

Stock  Clerk 

3 

3 

0 

Steam  Fitter 

2 

1 

1 

Teamster 

30 

30 

0 

Trucker 

1 

1 

0 

Tinnpr'<;  T-Tf>1r»pr 

2 

2 

o 

Warehouseman 

18 

18 

0 

Waiter 

16 

16 

0 

Wagon  Helper 

Z 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Wagon  W^asher 

2 

2 

0 

Watchman 

2 

2 

0 

Yardman 

16 

16 

0 

Total  Permanent 

3114 

3047 

~67 

Total  Temporary 

0 

28631 

0 

3114 

31678 

~67 

Amount  of  first  day's  pay  of  all  employes  $35,381.02 

Average  number  of  jobs  secured  each  day   103 

♦Harvest  hands  were  sent  to  the  Free  State  Employment  Bureau 
who  distributed  the  men  throughout  the  harvest  fields  of  the  southwest. 
To  prevent  duplication  of  jobs  in  both  offices  no  record  was  made  here. 
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III.   MUNICIPAL  QUARRY  REPORT. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  quarry  operations  for  the  winter  of  1913-14.  Two 
additional  piles  of  stone,  not  photographs,  should  be  added  to 
these  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  work  accomplished.  These 
piles  are  at  different  locations,  but  all  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
blocks  of  the  center  of  the  city,  and  within  easy  access  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  laborers  who  were  in  need  of  the  work.  The 
quarry  work  began  December  6,  when  the  supply  was  much 
greater  than  the  demand  for  laborers,  and  continued  till  April 
18,  when  the  number  of  applicants  for  a  chance  to  break  rock 
had  dropped  from  a  maximum  of  175  a  day  to  half  a  dozen 
a  day — the  length  of  the  rock  breaking  season  being  entirely 
regulated  by  the  demand  for  labor. 

The  work  was  divided  into  day  and  night  shifts.  A  large 
garage  at  413  Wyandotte  street  was  rented  during  the  winter 
months  at  $50.00  a  month.  This  was  reserved  for  night  work 
exclusively.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  stone  was  always  on  hand 
and  able  bodied  men  without  money  who  applied  for  food  and 
shelter  at  the  Helping  Hand  Institute  in  the  evening  at  an  hour 
too  late  to  send  to  the  day  quarry  were  put  to  work  at  any  time 
from  6  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.  This  night  work  served  a  double  pur- 
pose by  giving  honest  working  men  in  straightened  circum- 
stances a  chance  to  earn  their  keep,  and  also  aided  in  eliminat- 
ing the  work  shirkers  who  would  intentionally  avoid  going  to 
the  day  quarry,  but  would  put  in  their  appearance  for  a  night's 
shelter.  This  was  a  simple  but  effective  method  of  dividing 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  night  stone  yard  or  quarry  was 
later  transferred  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Grand 
Avenue,  where  an  open  lot  and  smaller  shed  were  rented  for 
$10.00  a  month. 

There  was  no  discrimination  against  any  one  who  applied, 
but  married  men  with  families  were  given  preference  over  sin- 
gle men  who  had  only  themselves  to  care  for.  No  one  was  re- 
fused who  needed  the  work,  and  the  foreman  and  timekeeper 
were  instructed  to  rejer  to  the  proper  relief  agencies  those  who 
were  mentally  and  physically  unfit  to  work.  This  care  pre- 
vented some  unnecessary  suffering. 

Tickets  good  for  meals  and  lodgings  were  given  to  single 
men,  and  orders  on  the  Provident  Association  for  supplies  were 
given  to  married  men.  A  limited  number  of  men,  experienced 
quarrymen,  were  paid  in  cash.  As  the  Municipal  Quarry  Ac- 
count has  no  working  capital  and  the  project  is  of  considerable 
magnitude,  Mr.  Wm.  Volker  voluntarily  advanced  $3,000.00, 
which  amount  is  to  be  returned  when  the  money  is  available. 

The  first  work  of  the  season  began  at  Union  Station  plaza. 
The  Terminal  Company  agreed  to  pay  90  cents  per  yard  for  all 
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stone  broken  in  front  of  the  station,  of  which  there  was  a  con- 
siderable quantity  left  from  the  Main  Street  excavation.  The 
total  amount  of  stone  broken  at  this  location  was  858  2/12  yards. 
The  amount  received  was  $772.35. 

About  this  time  the  Board  of  Public  Works  ordered  the 
property  owners  between  Fourteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets  on 
Baltimore  Avenue  to  remove  enough  dirt  and  shale  from  the 
precipitous  banks  to  protect  the  sidewalk  and  street  from  slides 
and  falling  rock.  Three  property  owners  were  willing  to  let  us 
do  the  work  and  agreed  to  a  maximum  charge  of  $1.00  a  yard 
for  excavating  and  removing  all  material  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  credit  should  be  allowed  them  on  the  rock  sold.  With 
this  understanding  the  Municipal  quarry  was  transferred  to  Bal- 
timore Avenue  and  work  was  continued  till  April  18th,  when 
the  quarry  was  closed  for  the  season.  Two  blocks  of  this  street 
were  ordered  closed  to  traffic  and  the  paved  street  was  used  for 
a  work  yard.  The  two  large  piles  of  stone  in  the  illustrations 
are  located  at  Fifteenth  and  Baltimore  and  Fourteenth  and  Bal- 
timore. A  strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  market  the  broken 
stone  as  fast  as  possible  and  the  aggregate  of  sales  amount  to 
$2,368.00.  But  as  the  demand  is  slow,  approximately  2,500  yards 
remain  unsold  and  is  still  on  the  street.  Until  this  is  sold  no 
complete  settlement  can  be  made.  However,  we  expect  to  close 
the  account  without  a  deficit,  with  the  possibility  of  a  small 
balance  on  hand. 

The  following  statistical  report  is  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration, showing  the  work  in  its  incompleted  state.  With 
the  sale  and  removal  of  balance  of  the  stone  a  complete  detailed 
statement  will  be  submitted. 

MUNICIPAL  QUARRY  STATISTICS. 
Labor  Record. 


Number  of  days  work  given  men  December  1913   837 

Number  of  days  work  given  men  January  1914  2825 

Number  of  days  work  given  men  February  1914  2599 

Number  of  days  work  given  men  March  1914  1998 

Number  of  days  work  given  men  April  1914   429 

8688 

CRACKED  ROCK  STATEMENT. 

Union  Depot  Quarry. 

Rock  cracked  in  December  1913  449  10-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  January  1914  408   4-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Total   858   2-12  Cu.  Yds. 
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27th  Street  Quarry. 


Rock  cracked  in  January  1914  478  2-12  Cu.  Yds. 


Total   478  2-12  Cu.Yds. 

Baltimore  Avenue  Quarry. 

Rock  cracked  in  January  1914  1022  2-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  February  1914  1516  4-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  March  1914  1476  1-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  April  1914   327  6-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Total   4342  1-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Barn  Quarry. 

Rock  cracked  in  December  1913   49  8-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  January  1914   141  2-12  Cu.  Yd.s 

Rock  cracked  in  February  1914   163  8-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  March  1914   195  5-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  April  1914   126  9-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Rock  cracked  in  May  1914   55  11-12  Cu.  Yds- 

Rock  cracked  in  June  :   12  2-12  Cu.  Yds. 


Total    744  9-12  Cu.  Yds. 


Total  number  cubic  yards  of  rock  broken  6423  2-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Total  Workings  at  Baltimore  Avenue  Quarry. 

Crushed  Rock   4342  1-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Dirt  and  Shale  5946         Cu.  Yds. 

Rubble  Rock    420        Cu.  Yds. 


10708  1-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Crushed  Rock  Sold  and  Delivered  June  30th. 

Union  Depot  Quarry    858  2-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Twenty-seventh  Street  Quarry    105  6-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Baltimore  Avenue  Quarry  :  1137         Cu.  Yds. 

Barn  Quarry    577         Cu.  Yds. 


2677  8-12  Cu.  Yds. 

Crushed  rock  contracted  but  not  delivered  June  30th  1300  Cu.  Yds. 


MUNICIPAL  QUARRY  ACCOUNT. 
Financial  Statement. 


June  30,  1914. 

ASSETS: 

Tools  and  Fixtures  $  106.51 

Cash  in  Bank   123.60 

Accounts  Receivable    5,374.06 

Gloves  on  Hand   9.90 

3745  6-12  Cu.  Yds.  broken  rock  at  .70  Cu.  Yd.  esti- 
mate   2,621.85 

♦278  Cu.  Yds.  Rubble  Stone  at  Barn  Quarry  at  .20 

Cu.  Yd   55.60 

$8,291.52 


♦Donated  by  Wm.  Volker  &  Co.— 20  cents  per  Cu  Yd.  represents 
the  cost  of  hauling. 
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LIABILITIES: 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  $  131.55 

Accounts    Payable   6,758.08 

Due  Street  Dept  on  Rock  Contract   850.00 

♦Estimated  Surplus  for  season  1913-14   551.89— $8,291.52 

*Exact  results  not  given  as  the  accounts  for  the  season  1913-14  will 
not  be  closed  until  the  broken  rock  is  disposed  of. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  T.  BRIGHAM, 

Superintendent. 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PAROLE  DEPART- 
MENT. 

April  21,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914. 

By  K.  L.  SCHREIBER,  Superintendent. 

During  the  last  five  years,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has 
paroled  10,109  persons  and  has  only  had  to  return  891  cases  to 
custody  for  violation  of  their  paroles.  The  behavior  of  the 
paroled  prisoners  has  amply  justified  our  liberal  policy  in  grant- 
ing paroles.  This  should  be  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  have 
feared  that  this  leniency  might  encourage  more  delinquency  in 
the  city.  But  these  good  results  have  only  been  obtained  be- 
cause every  case  has  been  investigated  with  considerable  thor- 
oughness. Granting  paroles  causes  the  prisoner  to  go  out  with 
a  spirit  of  appreciation  rather  than  with  a  grievance  and  a  de- 
termination to  get  even  with  society.  As  long  as  the  prisoners 
are  human  and  the  Board  has  only  human  judgment,  mistakes 
will  sometimes  occur.  Even  in  cases  where  prisoners  fail  to 
keep  the  terms  of  their  parole,  it  is  not  always  true  that  either 
society  or  the  prisoner  would  have  been  better  off  if  no  attempt 
at  paroling  had  been  made  in  his  behalf.  If  a  parole  is  to  be  a 
success,  the  man  must  have  not  only  a  desire  but  the  ability  to 
overcome  his  weaknesses  and  bad  habits.  Sometimes  cases  have 
been  a  success  after  two  or  three  trials  and  such  repeated  trials 
are  justified  where  the  prisoner  is  weak  rather  than  vicious. 

Gathering  Data  for  Paroles. 

The  parole  department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has 
in  each  of  the  Municipal  Courts  a  man  and  a  woman  representa- 
five  who  attend  all  sessions  of  the  court,  gathering  police  court 
testimony  for  the  permanent  records  and  acting  as  a  friend  to 
the  person  being  tried.  From  conversations  held  with  prisoners 
before  the  trial,  facts  are  oftentimes  ascertained  by  this  repre- 
sentative which  will  secure  the  person's  release  or  some  leniency 
for  him.  Oftentimes  it  brings  about  a  recommendation  by  the 
judge  for  an  immediate  parole.  In  addition  to  the  information 
gathered  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  prisoner,  when  he  enters 
the  institution,  is  questioned  as  to  his  habits,  associates,  place 
of  living,  his  physical  condition,  employment,  family  and  refer- 
ences to  reputable  people,  his  previous  convictions,  etc. 

How  Paroles  Are  Recommended. 

Friends  of  the  convicted  persons  usually  apply  for  a  parole. 
They  are  told  what  the  Board  will  require  of  them  in  order  to 
help  the  prisoner  and  the  facts  concerning  his  arrest.  Their  as- 
sistance is  required  in  helping  the  person  paroled.    Once  a  week 
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all  the  police  court  testimony  concerning  the  prisoners  is  read 
over  carefully,  the  amount  of  fine  noted,  the  length  of  time 
served,  the  information  furnished  by  persons  interested  in  the 
prisoners,  letters  from  employers  are  read,  and  the  previous 
arrests,  if  any,  are  ascertained  and  the  prisoner's  conduct  and 
physical  condition  are  all  taken  into  account.  A  list  of  suitable 
people  are  selected  to  appear  before  the  parole  committee,  which 
consists  of  one  member  of  the  Welfare  Board  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  parole  department. 

"Merit  Cards." 

Every  person  entering  the  institution  is  given  a  card  ad- 
mitting him  to  all  the  extra  privileges  of  the  place  as  library, 
athletic  games,  lectures  and  the  other  pleasures  that  are  there 
for  the  prisoner's  benefit.  He  is  allowed  to  keep  this  card  until 
he  violates  the  rules  of  the  institution,  when  his  card  is  taken 
away  from  him  the  number  of  days  that  his  offense  calls  for. 
As  long  as  he  is  without  this  card,  he  cannot  have  any  of  the 
special  privileges  of  the  place,  nor  is  he  allowed  to  appear  before 
the  parole  committee  until  he  again  has  his  card. 

When  a  prisoner  is  allowed  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee, he  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  must  be  truthful,  that 
the  committee  has  nothing  to  do  wtih  putting  him  in  custody 
and  that  their  purpose  is  to  befriend  and  help  him  if  he  will  but 
take  them  into  his  confidence  and  accept  their  advice.  Mis- 
statesments  to  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  deceit,  result  in 
his  being  told  that  since  he  cannot  be  truthful  to  friends  who 
are  endeavoring  to  help  him,  there  is  little  hope  of  his  making 
good  when  released,  and  he  is  not  considered  at  that  sitting. 

Conditions  of  Parole. 

The  following  five  conditions  are  a  part  of  each  parole. 

1.  To  obey  the  law. 

2.  To  work  steadily  at  honorable  work. 

3.  To  abstain  from  intoxication. 

4.  To  keep  out  of  bad  company. 

5.  To  report  to  office  as  often  as  directed. 

In  addition  to  these  few  conditions,  we  insert  a  condition  to 
bring  money  into  the  office  when  it  is  a  case  of  non-support. 

Should  a  man  fail  in  this  agreement  he  is  returned  to  cus- 
tody to  work  out  the  balance  of  the  fine  that  he  did  not  serve. 
Out  of  7.023  Persons  o^oled  dnrine  the  past  year,  but  203  had 
to  be  returned  to  custody,  or  ten  per  cent.  Many  of  the  paroled 
people,  although  not  returned  to  custody,  did  no  doubt  do  some 
things  which  would  have  caused  them  to  be  recommitted  if 
they  had  been  caught. 

Every  man  reporting  is  expected  to  bring  in  a  signed  card. 
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showing  the  amount  of  his  weekly  earnings  and  other  data. 
These  reports  from  11,679  report  cards  showed  an  earning 
by  these  paroled  people  of  $133,072.90  for  the  year,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $11.39  per  person  per  week.  These  figures  of  the  men 
can  be  taken  as  true  because  they  are  not  verified  by  this  office 
or  because  they  have  signatures  of  some  responsible  persons 
attached. 

TREATMENT  OF  PERSONS  WHILE  ON  PAROLE. 

When  a  man  is  placed  on  parole,  he  is  given  to  under- 
stand that  mistakes  of  the  past  are  put  away  and  representa- 
tives of  the  parole  department  are  his  friends  who  will  help 
him,  if  possible,  to  make  good.  Some  have  been  treated  so 
harshly  in  the  world  that  they  have  no  faith  to  believe  in  such 
preferred  friends  help  and  here  is  where  the  officer  is  on 
probation  and  has  to  make  good  with  his  ward.  The  paroled 
person  must  be  shown  his  mistakes  in  a  clear  and  effective 
way  and  oftentimes  changes  in  his  associates  and  his  home 
surrounding  and  general  environment  must  be  made,  and  suitable 
employment  must  be  found. 

Practically  every  person  under  supervision  has  some  relig- 
ious leanings  or  ideas  and  is  willing  to  admit  that  if  he  had 
lived  up  to  his  religious  obligations,  he  would  not  be  in  trouble. 
Every  one  is  urged  to  be  faithful  to  his  church  and  frequently 
cases  are  referred  to  pastors  and  priests  representing  the  re- 
ligious preferences  of  the  persons  on  parole,  but  there  is  difficulty 
in  getting  pastors  or  other  religious  workers  to  give  these  men 
the  careful  thought  and  attention  which  they  need.  Strong 
volunteer  helpers  of  this  kind  are  greatly  needed. 

If  the  Board  finds  that  a  prisoner  is  a  transient  in  the  city 
and  has  a  home  elsewhere,  he  is  usually  advised  to  return  to 
his  home,  and  sometimes  required  to  do  so  as  a  condition  of 
his  parole.  The  volume  of  work  that  must  be  carried  on  by 
our  limited  force  makes  continuous  careful  oversight  impossi- 
ble in  all  cases,  but  this  is  our  ideal. 

STATISTICS  OF  PAROLES. 

There  were  fewer  paroles  this  year  because  of  the  system 
of  records  that  has  been  kept  of  prisoners  that  have  been 
handled  and  the  acquaintance  that  the  parole  office  has  with 
many  of  the  prisoners  entering  the  institution.  The  frequency 
of  their  arrests,  their  habits  and  perhaps  failure  to  benefit  by  a 
former  parole  reduces  the  possibilities  for  paroles  among  the 
inmates.  We  usually  have  from  500  to  600  on  parole,  and  fre- 
quently half  of  them  are  out  of  town,  being  mostly  transients 
who  did  not  belong  in  Kansas  City. 
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OFFENSES  FOR  WHICH  RETURNED. 

Male.  Female. 


Vagrancy    14  4 

Drunk    30 

Asked  to  be  sent  back   2 

Non-support    30 

New   fines   78  7 

Returning  to  city   10 

Disturbing    family   8 

Disturbing   peace   7 

Living  in   adultery   2  1 

Bad    associates   1  1 

Failing  to  report   2  1 

Drunk  and  disturbing  peace   1 

Drugs    3 

Begging   1 


189  14  203 


Tanuary  1,  1909,  to  April  19, 
April  19,  1910,  to  April  18, 
April  18,  1911,  to  April  15, 
April  15,  1912,  to  April  21, 
April  21,  1913,  to  April  20, 


Returned 

violation 

Committed 

Paroled 

parole 

1910 

3302 

1109 

114 

1911 

3593 

1660 

150 

1912 

3305 

2748 

211 

1913 

3656 

2569 

213 

1914 

2023 

203 

10109 

891 

Field  Officers  of  the  Parole  Department. 

Until  this  last  year,  the  parole  office  had  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  district  superintendents  and  investigators  whose  «iu- 
ies  is  was  to  handle  the  paroled  persons  that  were  living  in 
their  particular  district,  which  supervision  resulted  in  good  work 
when  the  investigators  could  devote  sufficient  time.  At  the 
present  time,  parole  officers  devote  their  entire  time  to  parole 
work  and  there  are  three  men  parole  officers  who  are  follow- 
ing up  the  paroled  men  in  their  districts,  one  woman  handling 
all  the  women  on  parole,  a  white  woman  handling  all  the  white 
domestic  relation  cases  and  a  negro  woman  handling  all  the 
negro  domestic  relation  cases.  In  addition,  the  full  time  is 
given  by  two  women  investigators  who  attend  to  all  delinquent 
women  cases  coming  into  their  courts  and  into  the  office  and 
also  investigate  for  the  Judges  all  the  non-support  cases  coming 
before  them. 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  parole  officers  to  follow  up  the  cases 
assigned  them,  verifying  their  reports  concerning  their  place 
of  residence  and  employment  and  to  be  of  whatever  assistance 
they  can  be  to  those  under  their  supervision. 
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Assistance  Given  to  Those  Not  Coming  Into  Court. 

A  great  many  requests  for  assistance  in  helping  young  men 
who  are  becoming  careless  and  delinquent,  come  to  the  office 
from  interested  people.  They  are  mostly  cases  where  the  young 
man  has  found  bad  associates  and  spends  his  time  in  bad  places, 
works  very  little,  if  any,  and  is  apparently  losing  his  own  respect 
and  thereby  embarrassing  his  people.  We  learn  all  the  facts 
about  the  case  from  the  people  making  the  complaint,  and  tell 
them  what  we  will  do  and  what  we  expect  them  to  do  should 
we  fail  to  help  the  young  man  because  of  his  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion. The  young  man  is  either  brought  into  the  parole  office  or 
a  field  officer  goes  and  interviews  him  in  his  home.  His  weak- 
nesses, habits,  etc.,  are  shown  to  him  and  the  consequences  that 
will  result  if  he  should  continue  to  live  as  he  has  been  living. 
He  is  shown  the  sorrow  that  he  is  causing  his  loved  ones  and  a 
plan  is  suggested  whereby  he  can  give  up  his  old  associates  and 
make  good.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  when  the  young 
man  is  brought  to  a  realization  of  his  actions  and  knows  that 
the  Board  will  watch  him,  and  if  he  does  not  make  good,  have 
him  prosecuted,  we  are  successful.  In  some  cases,  we  have  to 
see  that  the  boy  is  brought  into  court  and  a  fine  imposed  in 
order  to  get  him  to  lend  himself  to  the  plans  that  are  suggested 
for  his  good. 

Case  of  D  P  . 

D          P  was  the  elder  son  of  a  widow.    His  younger 

brother  was  working  steadily  and  giving  his  aged  mother  $4.00 
a  week  towards  paying  the  rent  and  grocery  bills. 

The  elder  son  was  a  bookkeeper  and  commanded  $20  a 
week,  but  in  a  fit  of  temper  had  given  up  his  job. 

He  had  been  paying  his  mother  $5.00  a  week  for  his  share 
of  the  home  expenses,  but  for  eleven  months,  he  had  not  paid 
her  a  penny,  had  been  staying  out  late  at  nights  and  slept 
through  the  day.  He  was  spending  his  time  in  pool  halls,  saloons 
and  questionable  resorts  and  came  home  intoxicated  and  often- 
times cursed  and  abused  his  mother.  The  mother  came 
to  our  office  for  advice.  We  promised  to  exert  our  energies 
in  behalf  of  the  young  man.  He  was  told  that  he  was 
fast  breaking  his  mother's  heart,  that  her  burden  was 
breaking  her  physical  body,  and  besides  his  example  was 
discouraging  his  younger  brother,  and  if  he  did  not  go  to  work 
and  aid  his  mother,  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  would  be  secured 
on  a  charge  of  vagrancy  and  he  would  probably  be  fined  about 
one  hundred  dollars  and  sent  to  the  Leeds  Farm  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  work.  He  was  warned  that  in  a  week  another  visit 
would  be  made.  Promptly,  one  week  from  that  time  a  call  was 
made    on    his    mother,    who    was    delighted    to    inform  our 
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officer  that  he  had  gone  to  work  at  $20.00  a  week  and  had 
said  to  her:  "Mother,  I  have  been  a  fool.  I  shall  give  you  ten 
dollars  a  week  for  the  next  year  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and 
tell  Mr.  G.  when  he  comes  that  I  thank  him  for  what  he  has 
done  for  me." 

He  is  still  at  the  same  job  making  good  every  day  and  his 
mother  is  at  home  happy  and  grateful  for  our  good  work  with 
her  son. 


REPORT  OF  NON-SUPPORT  CASES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1913-1914. 

Number  of  Number  of 

Amount  of     cases  in  cases  in 

fine.          Municipal  Municipal 

Court  No.  1.  Court  No.  2 

Sent  to  Municipal  Farm  $500.50              1  0 

200.50             6  1 

100.50            17  3  . 

50.50             0  3 

25.50             0  1 

24  8     —  32 

Paroled  from  Court  by  Judges  to  Pa- 
role  Department   $500.50              1  0 

300.50             0  1 

200.50             7  13 

100.50            27  14 

50.50            10  4 

25.50             0  1 

Total                                                                 45  33     —  78 

Stays   $200.50             0  0 

100.50             1  0 

50.50             0  0 

25.50             0  0 


1  —  1 

Fines   paid                                                                    0  0 

Probation                                                                      1  24 

Dismissed   and   discharged                                         45  83 

Sent  to  Municipal  Court  No.  2   0 

Sent  to  Municipal  Court  No.  1   0 

No   appearance                                                            0  0 

Appealed                                                                     3  3 

Total                                                                49  110  —159 

Total  cases  handled  119  151  —270 


Treatment  of  Non- Support  Cases. 

Complaints  coming  to  the  parole  office  about  husbands 
and  fathers  failing  to  provide  for  their  dependents,  are  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  two  women  representatives  of  the  Board, 
who  are  assistants  to  the  judges  in  their  respective  courts.  If 
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the  facts  justify,  she  aids  in  getting  out  a  warrant  for  the 
guilty  persons  arrest.  She  investigates  and  reports  the  facts 
to  the  Judge  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

Many  cases  of  non-sopport  are  handled  in  this  office  with- 
out the  party  being  arrested.  Through  the  advice  of  friends, 
or  the  knowledge  that  there  is  such  an  office  handling  these 
domestic  cases,  the  man  will  sometimes  come  in  and  ask  that 
this  office  handle  the  case.  Such  a  man,  after  the  wife  has 
been  consulted,  readily  agrees  to  whatever  conditions  may  be 
imposed  and  complies  with  them,  because  many  men  feel  that 
on  account  of  the  machinery  we  have  for  getting  facts,  it  will 
be  handled  impartially  by  this  office  and  they  will  get  fair 
treatment. 

Oftentimes  the  wife,  because  of  the  notoriety,  desires  to 
avoid  a  public  trial  and  welcomes  the  mediation  of  our  office. 
When  finally,  after  endless  suffering  and  humiliation,  she  com- 
plains, her  complaints  are  usually  well  founded  and  the  guilty 
one  needs  severe  treatment.  It  seems  but  natural  that  a  man 
who  will  allow  his  family  to  undergo  hardships  and  often- 
times be  supported  by  neighbors  or  charitable  organizations, 
either  through  drink  or  indifference,  should  not  make  a  com- 
plete change  in  his  manner  of  living  and  habits  because  of  a 
strong  talk  or  a  warning  from  the  bench,  unless  there  is  some 
authority  to  see  that  he  conforms  to  the  requirements  made 
for  him.  The  failure  of  the  man  to  provide  in  the  past  re- 
quires him  to  prove  that  he  will  provide  in  the  future.  To 
strengthen  the  man  and  insure  the  family  their  proper  support, 
he  is  required  to  bring  either  his  entire  wages,  if  he  lives  at 
home,  or  a  certain  fixed  amount  if  separated  from  his  family, 
into  the  parole  office  every  pay  day  and  this  money  is  then 
either  sent  home  to  the  wife  by  check  with  the  husband  or 
called  for  by  her.  Each  case  must  be  handled  differently.  It 
takes  but  a  few  payments  to  brace  some  men  up  and  put  them 
in  a  position  to  handle  their  own  money  and  take  the  proper 
care  of  their  families,  in  others,  it  takes  a  longer  time.  In 
some  cases,  the  person  must  bring  his  wages  into  the  office 
the  entire  time  he  is  on  parole.  The  man  making  payments 
through  the  office  is  questioned  as  to  whether  he  is  getting 
proper  treatment  in  his  home  and  whether  there  are  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  home  that  need  to  be  adjusted.  He  is  told 
that  the  requirements  of  his  parole  will  be  beneficial  to  him 
and  just  as  soon  as  he  can  get  along  without  the  assistance 
of  the  office,  he  will  be  allowed  to  take  his  proper  place  in 
his  family  without  outside  interference.  If  the  man  has  failed 
to  provide  for  his  family  because  he  is  a  drunkard  or  is  lazy, 
a  short  term  at  the  Farm  sobers  him  and  he  is  made  to  work, 
with  the  result  that  when  he  comes  back  to  his  family  he  is  in 
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a  better  condition  to  get  along.  The  most  unsuccessful  cases 
handled  in  this  office  are  habitual  drunkards  who  have  lost  all 
responsibility,  but  are  immediately  recommended  for  a  parole 
by  the  judge  or  are  placed  directly  on  probation  to  be  handled 
by  the  parole  office.  They  do  not  have  time  to  straighten  out, 
nor  have  they,  in  many  cases,  the  physical  ability  to  do  so. 

Case  of  A         L  . 

One  morning,  a  woman  and  four  children  came  into  police 
court.  The  woman  seemed  unusually  disturbed.  She  told  the 
court  authorities  that  her  husband  had  been  drinking  badly  for 
over  two  years ;  that  she  had  been  taking  in  washing  for  the 
support  of  the  family.  He  is  a  horse  shoer  and  therefore  could 
earn  $4.00  per  day. 

A  warrant  was  granted  the  woman.  The  man  was  arrested 
and  placed  on  probation.  Before  the  thirty  days  probation 
was  over,  he  was  drinking  and  abusing  the  family  so  that  the 
police  were  asked  again  to  arrest  him.  This  time  the  Judge 
committed  him  to  the  Farm.  After  staying  there  about  three 
months,  getting  the  liquor  entirely  out  of  his  system,  he  was 
paroled  to  go  to  work  and  support  his  wife.  But  he  did  not 
keep  the  agreements  of  the  parole  and  was  not  even  kind 
enough  to  go  to  see  the  children.  It  was  found  that  he  had 
a  woman  of  ill  fame  in  which  he  was  much  interested.  She 
and  drink  had  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Each  week  when  he  reported  to  the  parole  office,  he  would 
make  some  excuse  for  not  working,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  when  work  was  exceedingly  scarce,  we  felt  that  we 
must  be  a  bit  lenient  with  him.  But  eventually  a  position  was 
found  for  him  that  would  give  him  regular  work.  He  stayed 
at  this  place  only  about  three  weeks.  In  the  meantime, 
he  had  visited  his  wife  and  children  two  or  three  times 
and  had  given  them  some  money  through  the  parole 
office.  Both  the  man  and  his  wife  were  visited  by  the 
friendly  visitor  and  the  wife  agreed  that  if  he  would  be  kind 
to  her  and  support  the  children  and  herself,  that  she  would  try 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

The  man  repented,  secured  another  position,  and  with  re- 
newed courage  went  to  work.  The  family  was  then  living  in 
a  dark,  semi-basement  flat.  In  one  room  the  gas  had  to  burn 
all  day  in  order  to  see.  They  lived  here  only  about  one  month, 
when  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  move  into  a  suburban 
cottage.  This  home  is  of  a  very  different  type.  It  is  a  modern 
'  house  with  a  good  yard.  The  wife  is  not  over-worked,  as  now 
all  she  does  is  to  care  for  her  four  children  and  the  housework. 
The  man  has  regular  work,  and,  as  he  told  our  representative 
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the  other  day,  he  realizes  that  his  children  and  home  are  worth 
a  great  deal  more  to  him  than  drink  and  immoral  women. 
Then,  as  he  added,  "I  really  do  feel  so  much  better,  too." 

Bonds  for  Payments  for  Support. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  non-support  coming  into  the  care 
of  the  office  are  cases  where  the  man  had  a  good  paying  posi- 
tion and  neglects  his  family  through  indifference.  He  may  be 
physically  able  to  continue  his  work  without  getting  into  cus- 
tody and  if  he  should  be  locked  up,  his  position  would  be  lost. 
In  such  cases,  we  require  of  the  man  or  his  friends  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  to  be  put  into  the  keeping  of  the  parole  depart- 
ment, from  which  amount  there  is  deducted  at  each  payment 
the  amount  he  agreed  to  bring  in,  should  he  fail  to  meet  this 
obligation. 

Relief  to  Prisoners'  Families. 

If  a  prisoner  has  a  family  dependent  upon  him  when  he  is 
placed  in  custody,  it  causes  the  family  considerable  embarrass- 
ment and  oftentimes  renders  them  objects  of  charity.  For 
benefits  that  are  sought  for  the  man  while  he  is  serving  time 
for  his  offense  or  while  taking  the  liquor  cure,  are  to  a  great 
extent  counteracted  if  he  knows  that  his  family  on  the  outside 
is'  suffering.  Often  an  entire  family  will  be  found  in  want  be- 
cause of.  the  man's  imprisonment  and  the  case  is  thoroughly 
investigated  at  the  superintendent's  request  and  an  allowance 
asked  of  the  Board  that  will  keep  the  family  until  the  wage- 
earner  returns  to  them.  The  spending  of  this  money  is  then 
supervised  by  the  family  visitor.  Amounts  are  allowed  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  in  sums  from  two  dollars  per  week  to  six  dol- 
lars, and  in  some  cases,  more.  This  last  year,  $1,860  was  al- 
lowed to  these  families. 

Friendly  Visiting  in  Homes  of  Non-Support  Cases. 

The  friendly  visitor  is  sent  into  these  dependent  homes 
and  given  instructions  to  build  them  up.  The  husband  has  his 
line  of  duty  laid  out  for  him  at  the  parole  office,  but  the 
woman  should  also  do  her  part.  Too  often  it  is  the  case  that 
the  wife  is  as  indifferent  to  her  responsibilities  as  the  husband 
was  to  his.  The  visitor  must  instill  into  this  wife  the  ideas 
that  will  transform  her  and  her  home.  The  gradual  brighten- 
ing up  of  this  man's  home  will  encourage  him  in  his  new  man- 
ner of  living.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  man  living  under  new 
obligations  imposed  by  this  Board  should  have  his  home  made 
happy.  The  great  good  done  in  many  of  these  families  makes 
this  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Parole  Depart- 
ment. 
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Non- Support    Cases   Where   the   Wage- Earner   Handles  His 

Own  Money. 

Cases  are  recalled  where  the  family  has  been  torn  apart 
and  where  the  father  has  been  ordered  to  make  his  regular 
payments  through  the  office  and  he  has  gone  back  to  his  wife 
and  had  her  ask  for  his  release  from  making  such  payments. 
Such  families  are  encouraged  in  being  together,  but  the  man 
is  not  released  from  paying,  for  he  is  only  with  his  family 
through  fear  of  the  law.  The  many  failures  of  the  past  due  to 
allowing  these  men  to  be  excused  from  bringing  their  money 
into  the  office,  has  made  this  department  more  careful  and 
more  certain  that  conditions  are  suitable  for  excusing  the  man. 
Frequently  when  the  parole  is  excused  too  soon,  the  man  re- 
verts to  his  old  habits.  Instead  of  being  excused,  the  man  is 
encouraged  to  make  his  payments  and  told  that  he  can  handle 
his  own  earnings  when  he  has  proved  himself  and  this  incen- 
tive makes  him  strive  the  harder. 

In  all  the  non-support  cases  handled  by  the  parole  office 
the  man  is  only  excused  from  bringing  his  money  through  the 
office  and  reporting,  when  the  family  visitor,  who  has  been 
working  in  the  home  reports  that  she  thinks  the  man  is  ready 
to  be  given  the  chance  to  provide  for  his  family.  When  given 
this  opportunity,  if  the  man  fails,  the  visitor  reports  him  back 
to  the  office  and  he  is  placed  under  the  same  supervision  as  he 
was  when  first  placed  in  the  care  of  the  office. 

Non-support  cases  are  a  very  satisfactory  class  of  paroles 
to  handle  and  one  producing  great  results.  This  office  has  col- 
lected from  delinquent  husbands,  in  amounts  ranging  from  50 
cents  upward  per  week  for  the  support  of  their  families,  $14,- 
876.84  during  the  year.  In  a  great  many  cases  for  the  first 
time,  the  wife  receives  some  of  her  husband's  earnings  and  is 
allowed  to  spend  the  money  and  not  ask  him  for  every  cent 
needed  nor  render  an  account  for  every  cent  spent.  This 
amount,  though  large,  would  be  larger  if  we  did  not  excuse  the 
men  from  bringing  money  into  the  office  just  as  soon  as  we  are 
convinced  that  they  will  do  the  proper  thing  toward  their  fami- 
lies and  will  handle  the  money  in  a  proper  manner. 

Money  paid  through  office  by  delinquent  fathers  for  fami- 
lies : 


January  1.  1909,  to  April  19.  1910  $  2.975.64 

April  19.  1910,  to  April  18.  1911   8.346.21 

April  18.  1911.  to  April  15.  1912   8.585.43 

April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913   9.651.71 

April  21,  1913,    to  April  20,  1914   14.876.84 
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Probation  and  Parole  by  the  Police  Judge. 

Probation  was  a  method  used  quite  extensively  in  the 
handling  of  prisoners  before  the  judge  was  authorized  to  parole 
at  his  discretion,  men  appearing  before  him,  but  now  that  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  agreed  to  parole  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  judges,  it  is  not  used  quite  as  much.  If  the 
defendant  is  a  young  man  of  good  reputation  and,  previous  to 
his  arrest,  a  law-abiding  citizen,  with  perhaps  a  mother  de- 
pendent upon  him,  his  going  to  the  work  house  would  cause 
the  family  certain  hardships ;  or,  if  the  offender  is  a  mother 
with  several  children  to  support,  caught  committing  some  of- 
fense, the  Judge  will  severely  lecture  the  defendant  and  place 
him  or  her  under  the  control  of  the  Board  on  probation,  or  he 
will  impose  a  fine  which  necessitates  a  parole  and  notify  the 
defendant  that  he  or  she  will  not  have  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
provided  he  follows  out  the  instructions  of  the  Board.  These 
cases  of  parole  and  probation  are  handled  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  defendant's  offense  is  carefully  noted,  he  is  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  individual  case  are  im- 
posed. The  person  coming  direct  to  us  from  the  Judge  is  given 
the  same  careful  oversight  and  assistance  that  the  other  kind 
of  cases  receive.  At  the  first  failure  to  carry  out  his  agree- 
ment, he  is  not  returned  to  custody,  nor  is  he  at  the  second 
or  at  any  failure  as  long  as  he  makes  an  honest  effort,  but 
when  necessary,  the  probationer  is  returned  to  the  Judge,  and 
a  record  of  the  case  is  submitted  showing  what  has  been  done 
for  the  offender's  welfare.  If  the  Judge  sees  that  the  person 
has  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity,  he  usually 
assesses  a  large  fine. 

Paroles  granted  at  the  time  of  trial  on  recommendation 
of  the  Judge  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parole  depart- 
ment and  are  subject  to  whatever  conditions  may  be  laid  down 
by  this  department.  This  arrangement  provides  for  the  com- 
mitment of  a  parole  violator  to  the  workhouse  without  the 
necessity  of  a  court  appearance.  This  arrangement  with  the 
Judge,  whereby  he  can  impose  a  fine  when  needed  and  have 
the  convicted  person  paroled  under  careful  suprvision,  is  being 
used  very  extensively  by  the  Judges  and  saves  many  from  going 
into  custody.  The  few  failures  have  happened  mostly  through 
the  excessive  use  of  drink,  or  some  drug,  which  so  weakens 
their  bodies  chat  their  power  of  resistance  is  gone.  These  peo- 
ple have  been  returned  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment as  for  the  purpose  of  providing  needed  physical  treat- 
ment. 

Shortening  Time  for  Good  Conduct. 

The  Board  has  made  a  ruling  that  those  paroled  prisoners 
whose  balance  of  fine  to  be  served  amounted  to  less  than  $10 
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should  not  be  required  to  report.  This  was  done  for  the  reason 
that  if  a  man  committed  an  offense  against  society,  which 
would  give  him  a  small  fine,  and  he  served  two-thirds  of  it, 
that  he  had  been  given  commensurate  punishment  and  the  re- 
maining one-third  of  his  time  was  so  short  that  supervision 
could  not  produce  much  benefit. 

An  ordinance  allows  the  repeater,  drunkard,  drug-user  and 
that  class  of  prisoner  when  the  Board  cannot  parole,  to 
shorten  their  time  by  one-third  for  good  conduct  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  their  control  easier  for  the  institution. 

When  a  party  has  broken  a  rule  and  lost  any  portion  of  his 
good  time,  he  is  dressed  out  as  are  the  other  men  and  when 
ready  to  be  turned  loose,  is  told  tha^  he  has  violated  certain 
rules  and  will  have  to  remain  and  make  up  the  number  of  days 
time  lost.  This  plan  has  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  remain- 
ing men. 

Early  Morning  Investigation  and  Record. 

Several  hours  every  morning  before  police  court,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  parole  office  visits  each  of  the  holdovers  and 
interviews  the  prisoners  and  inquires  whether  he  can  be  of  as- 
sistance ;  whether  there  are  people  who  should  be  notified  that 
the  prisoner  is  arrested  ;  whether  there  are  parents,  friends  or 
employers,  who,  if  notified  to  be  at  the  trial,  could  bring  proof 
to  the  judge  that  the  arrested  person  does  not  deserve  to  be 
fined  and  will  also  render  whatever  assistance  to  the  person 
awaiting  trial  he  can. 


FRIENDS  NOTIFIED. 

April  20,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914. 

Municipal  Court  Municipal  Court 

Div.No.  1.  Div.  No.  2. 


April  20-30,  1913   31  27 

May,  1913   101  75 

June,    1913   97  65 

July,    1913   98  61 

August,   1913,    81  37 

Sept,  1913,    81  46 

Oct.,  1913,    71  45 

Nov.,  1913,    60  56 

Dec,  1913,    86  53 

Jan.,  1914,    79  53 

Feb.,  1914,    61  41 

March,   1914,    92  45 

April   1-20,    1914   51—989  45—649 


This  shows  the  number  of  persons  notified  in  court.  How 
many  of  these  calls  resulted  in  innocent  men  being  released, 
or,  if  guilty,  given  another  trial,  is  unknown,  but  the  depart- 
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ment  feels  that  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  unfortunates. 

The  following  are  examples  of  telephoning  done  for  men  in 
holdover,  before  and  after  court : 

Before  Court. 

J.  A.,  who  is  a  colored  boy,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
vagrancy.  The  officer  testfied  in  court  that  J.  A.  did  not  work 
and  hung  around  saloons  and  pool  halls  in  a  certain  part  of  town. 
A  message  was  taken  for  him  to  one  of  the  large  packing 
houses,  where  information  was  secured  stating  J.  A.  was  work- 
ing for  them  and  had  been  for  some  time.    He  was  acquitted. 

After  Court. 

Mr.  A.,  who  was  a  stockholder  in  a  bank  in  Oklahoma, 
came  to  Kansas  City,  got  too  much  drink,  went  to  a  restaurant 
and  after  eating  found  that  he  had  no  money,  which  resulted 
in  an  argument  with  the  proprietor  and  later  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
A.  He  was  convicted  in  police  court  and  told  by  the  Judge 
that  he  would  be  given  a  stay  on  his  fine  if  he  would  pay  his 
bill  at  the  restaurant.  A  message  was  delivered  for  Mr.  A, 
through  this  department,  to  a  friend  in  the  Commerce  build- 
ing, who  advanced  the  money  to  pay  his  bill  and  he  was  re- 
"  leased. 

Handling  of  Delinquent  Women. 

The  work  among  delinquent  women  has  grown  so  large, 
and  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  that  the  work  has  been  divided 
into  two  districts  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  two  com- 
petent women  who  handle  the  cases  much  as  has  been 
described  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  men. 

The  women  prisoners  that  are  sent  to  the  Reformatory, — 
and  few  go  there  until  they  are  given  several  chances, — are 
followed  up,  and  when  the  proper  times  comes,  are  recom- 
mended for  a  parole.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  have  the 
women  on  parole  report  to  the  parole  office  at  certain  times,  but 
now  they  are  excused  from  doing  this  and  a  woman  parole  offi- 
cer visits  them  at  their  homes  and  places  of  employment,  seeing 
that  their  employment  is  such  that  it  will  not  be  harmful  to 
them,  getting  the  confidence  of  both  the  girl  and  the  parents, 
noting  where  and  how  the  girl  spends  her  leisure  time,  and 
trying  at  all  times  to  be  of  assistance  and  give  the  advice  and 
encouragement  that  the  girl  so  often  needs.  Suitable  employ- 
ment and  good  homes  are  also  found  for  all  girls  paroled  who 
need  such  assistance. 

Mothers  who  are  solicitous  about  their  daughter's  welfare, 
desert ed  wives  and  those  having  husbands  who  fail  to  provide 
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for  them  or  neglect  them,  young  girls  entering  upon  a  life  of 
prostitution,  women  getting  into  trouble  and  needing  assis- 
tance, and  all  cases  where  unfortunate  women  need  help,  are 
handled  by  these  parole  officers. 

Paroling  of  Women  Prisoners. 

There  are  fewer  women  than  men  in  custody  because 
judges  are  more  lenient  toward  women  and  because  women  on 
the  whole  are  more  law-abiding.  Because  the  Reformatory  is 
comparatively  small,  the  officers  get  better  acquainted  with 
inmates  and  understand  their  needs  better.  All  information 
that  can  be  obtained  about  the  women  is  gathered,  and  once  a 
week  the  two  women  having  charge  of  the  delinquent  women 
for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  together  with  a  member  of 
the  Board,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Parole  Department,  and 
the  Matron  of  the  Reformatory,  meet  and  decide  which  cases 
are  worthy  of  parole  and  the  conditions  of  such  paroles. 

Judged  Class. 

The  problem  of  the  proper  handling  of  prostitution  in  a 
large  city  is  a  very  serious  one  and  very  difficult  to  solve.  In 
the  fall  of  1913,  the  segregated  district  was  eliminated,  all 
houses  of  prostitution  in  Kansas  City  closed.  Many  of  the  in- 
mates left  the  city,  while  others  continued  to  solicit  trade  on 
the  street.  When  brought  before  the  Judge  and  a  small  fine 
imposed,  it  was  usually  paid  by  some  "friend"  with  the  result 
that  the  girl  had  to  earn  the  amount  advanced  for  her  release 
when  she  got  out.  If  she  was  given  a  heavy  fine,  her  case 
would  be  appealed  and  a  settlement  made,  which  additional  cost 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  girl.  The  result  was  that  many 
of  the  most  notorious  street  walkers  continually  violated  the 
law  and  did  not  get  in  the  Reformatory.  One  of  the  Judges 
started  the  plan  of  fining  each  girl  when  found  guilty  of  so- 
liciting on  the  street,  $100.50,  and  giving  her  a  chance.  Her 
description  was  taken  and  the  representative  of  the  Parole  De- 
partment kept  a  record  of  the  case.  She  was  advised  that  she 
would  not  need  to  pay  this  fine  or  serve  any  of  the  sentence 
provided  she  was  not  arrested  again,  but  should  she  be  brought 
back  into  court  and  it  was  proved  that  she  was  guilty,  the  for- 
mer fine  was  put  into  effect  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  an 
appeal.  It  was  either  pay  the  full  $100.50,  which  could  not  be 
done,  or  serve  the  term  in  the  Reformatory.  This  placing  of 
girls  in  the  class  resulted  in  many  of  the  familiar  faces  failing 
to  appear  in  court  again. 

Following  is  a  statistical  report  of  the  work  done  for  de- 
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linquent  women  in  the  two  Municipal  Courts  and  through  the 
Parole  Office  from  April  21,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914: 


Delinquent  women  interviewed  2444 

Women  not  appearing  in  court  1065 

Women  returned  to  homes  in  city   115 

Women  returned  to  homes  out  of  city   101 

Women  for  whom  homes  were  obtained   26 

Women  for  whom  work  was  obtained   180 

Women  for  whom  medical  aid  was  obtained   104 

Women  sent  to  city  or  state  institutions   74 

Women  for  whom  private  relief  was  obtained   19 

Relief  given  by  Provident  Association   89 

Girls  and  women  visited   701 

Inquiry    calls  1599 

Investigations  made  for  police  judge   22 

Investigations  made  for  police  department   73 

Investigations  of  non-support  cases   587 

Advice  in  cases  of  dementia   16 

Family   cases   9 

Letters  to  girls  and  women   150 

Sent  to  Detention  Home   54 

Visits  to  institutions   154 

Cases  referred  to  other  agencies   32 

Positions  secured  for  men   22 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  REFORMATORY. 
By  Mrs.  Louisa  Doehler,  Matron. 

Besides  presenting  the  statistical  report  of  the  institution 
which  is  compiled  by  our  clerk,  Mrs.  Viola  Lyons  Gardiner,  I 
wish  to  comment  on  certain  facts  contained  in  it,  and  also  to 
tell  a  little  about  the  life  of  the  institution  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  figures. 

This  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  committed  over 
last  year  from  450  to  545.  The  two  years  previous  to  this  each 
showed  a  decline  in  the  number  of  inmates  and  even  this 
year's  commitments  did  not  equal  those  of  three  years  ago. 

This  has  been  a  productive  year  so  far  as  the  work  done 
by  the  institution  is  concerned,  the  laundry  having  done 
$4,311.11  worth  of  work  and  the  sewing  room  having  done 
$1,253.84  worth  of  work.  This  shows  a  gain  in  the  laundry  de- 
partment of  $278.26  and  a  gain  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
sewing  room  of  $371.73,  or  a  total  gain  over  the  productiveness 
of  last  year  of  $649.99. 

The  total  cost  of  conducting  the  institution  during  last 
year  was  $14,834.84,  as  against  $13,748.54  of  the  previous  year. 
This  difference  is  amply  accounted  for  by  the  increased  at- 
tendance at  the  institution. 

We  try  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  girls  those  refining,  ele- 
vating influences  which  will  make  the  place  a  real  reformatory. 
The  women  and  girls  are  allowed  music  and  dancing  <and  an 
entertainment  one  evening  a  week.  Wednesday  evening,  the 
colored  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  prayer  meeting.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  Society  for  the  Friendless  has  services. 

Thanksgiving,  the  women  were  given  a  fine  turkey  dinner 
and  in  the  afternoon,  they  had  a  very  fine  program.  Christmas 
Eve,  the  women  were  given  a  Christmas  tree  surprise.  The 
women  went  to  bed  as  usual  and  as  soon  as  everything  was 
decorated  and  the  entertainment  started,  they  were  told  to  get 
up  and  come  down  stairs.  We  had  music,  singing  and  stereop- 
ticon  views.  After  the  program,  each  woman  was  given  a  fine 
Christmas  basket  for  a  present.  Christmas  Day,  they  were 
all  given  a  turkey  dinner.  Very  few  of  the  women  at  the  re- 
formatory were  remembered  by  their  friends  or  relatives. 

We  are  making  arrangements  for  a  reading  room  on  the 
second  floor  which  we  hope  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  women. 

We  have  found  employment  for  some  of  the  women  from 
the  Reformatory  and  we  feel  that  at  any  time  when  girls  or 
women  are  placed,  they  should  be  placed  as  far  away  from  the 
city  and  their  old  associates  as  possible.  The  women  we  have 
placed  out  of  the  city  have  made  good. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  one-third  of  all  the  women  that  are 
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sent  out  to  the  Reformatory  are  not  naturally  or  physically 
able  to  fill  a  position,  or  do  any  kind  of  work,  so  the  only  thing 
to  do  under  the  present  conditions  is  for  them  to  be  let  out 
when  their  time  is  up,  only  to  be  brought  back  again  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  feel  that  what  these  women  need  is  special  medi- 
cal attention  and  training,  some  one  to  be  kind  and  good  to 
them  and  then  it  may  take  years  to  do  some  of  them  any  good, 
and  some  will  need  the  humane  care  of  some  good  institution 
for  life. 

Statistical  tables  are  as  follows  : 

ATTENDANCE  REPORT. 

Attendance  April  19,  1913   30 

Received  during  year  545 

Total   575 

Released  during  year  531 

Attendance  April  20,  1914   44 

Average  daily  attendance   39 

PRISONERS  RECEIVED,  BY  MONTHS. 

April  (21-30),  1913  

May   

June   

July  

August   

September   

October   

November   

December  

January,  1914  


March   

April  (1-20)  1914. 


White 

Colored 

Total 

6 

11 

17 

24 

19 

43 

27 

19 

46 

27 

20 

47 

29 

17 

46 

30 

36 

66 

22 

19 

41 

19 

16 

35 

26 

23 

49 

28 

20 

48 

12 

14 

26 

27 

28 

55 

12 

14 

26 

289 

256 

545 

HOW  RELEASED. 

Appeal    48     To   Hospital   78 

Expired   178     Died    1 

Escaped    20   

Fines  paid   38 

Pardoned   168        Total   531 

RECIDIVISM. 

First  offenders  288     Tenth  offenders   4 

Second    offenders   95      Eleventh    offenders   2 

Third    offenders   47     Twelfth  offenders   2 

Fourth  offenders   23      Thirteenth    offenders   2 

Fifth  offenders   19     Fourteenth    offenders   4 

Sixth    offenders   9     Fifteenth    offenders   15 

Seventh    offenders   6     Unknown  number  of  times   25 

Eighth   offenders   3   

Ninth    offenders   1        Total   o45 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  PRISONERS. 


Austria    1 

Arkansas    5 

Alabama    3 

Colorado    3 

California    1 

Florida    1 

France    1 

Germany    1 

Ireland    3 

Iowa    14 

Illinois    29 

Indiana    12 

Kansas      89 

Kentucky    16 

Louisiana    4 

Missouri   242 

Michigan    2 

Mississippi    9 

Mexico    1 

Massachusetts    4 

Minnesota    2 


Maryland    2 

North  Carolina    2 

New  Jersey    1 

Maine    1 

New  Mexico    1 

Nebraska    18 

New  York   3 

Oklahoma    23 

Ohio   .   4 

Pennsylvania    2 

Scotland    3 

South  Carolina    1 

Sweden    3 

Texas   8 

Tennessee    24 

Virginia    3 

West  Virginia    1 

Wisconsin    2 


Total   545 


OFFENSES  OF  PRISONERS. 

Carrying  concealed  weapons   1 

Discharging  firearms  :   5 

Disturbing   the   peace   75 

Drunk  and  disturbing  the  peace.    18 

Drunk   18 

Escaping  from  Work  House   10 

Indecent  exposure  of  person   1 

Inmate   bawdy   house   2 

Keeper  of  bawdy  house   2 

Nuisance    1 

Occupying  rooms  for  immoral  purposes   4 

Renting  rooms  for  immoral  purposes   2 

Parole   violation   9 

Selling  liquor  without  a  license   2 

Shoplifting    9 

Soliciting  on   streets   46 

Street  walking   5 

Violating   opium   ordinance   9 

Violating  cocaine   ordinance   3 

Vagrancy   32f> 


Total   545 

OCCUPATION  OF  PRISONERS. 


Actress    4 

Bindery  work    4 

Bottle   washer    2 

Chambermaid    24 

Cook    13 

Clerk   8 

Cashier    5 

Chocolate    dippers    5 

Dishwashers    9 

Day  work    24 


Demonstrator    1 

Factory  work    13 

Fortune   teller    1 

Fruit  seller    1 

Housework    83 

Housewives    72 

Housecleaning    3 

Housekeeper    8 

Inmate   bawdy  house   9 

Inspector    1 


Kitchen  work   

2 

Rag  sorter   

Keeper   bawdy  house  

4 

Stenographer   

Keeper  rooming  house  

10 

Scrub  woman   

Laundress  

107 

Telephone  operator   

"A  IT                   1  -1 

Mangle  girls   

4 

Trapeze  performer   

Maid 

None   

39 

Tick  maker   

Nurse  girls   

3 

Waitress   

Packing  house  employee 

3 

Seamstress   

Paper  sorter   

2 

Unknown   

Piano  player   

2 

Total  

SOCIAL  STATE  OF  PRISONERS. 

Single   

137 

Widows   

Married   

202 

Separated   

145 

Total   

WARDS  OF  JUVENILE  COURT. 

On  hand  April  19,  1913  

Received  from  April  19,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914,  inclusive 

Total   .  i  

Released  during  year   

On  hand  April  20,  1914  

RECEIVED  BY  MONTHS. 

April,  1913  (last  half)   

May  

June   ,  

July  .  

October  

November   

March,  1914  


HOW  RELEASED. 

Expired   

Escaped   

Paroled   

To  Hospital   

Released  by  Court   


Total 
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Work  Done  by  Laundry  Department  for  Municipal  Farm. 

No.  dozen 

Garments  Price. 

April,  1913,  (last  half)                                                 284  $  114.57 

May                                                                            798  329.65 

June                                                                            616  284.45 

July                                                                         701  318.76 

August                                                                         588  244.66 

September                                                                   533  228.45 

October                                                                       971  410.20 

November                                                                   612  268.22 

December                                                                    597  222.60 

January,  1914                                                              682  272.09 

February                                                                     525  219.78 

March                                                                         675  274.55 

April,  1914,  (first  half)                                                477  187.00 


8059  $3,374.98 
Work  Done  by  Laundry  Department  for  Women's  Reformatory. 

No.  dozen 

Garments  Price. 

April,  1913,  (last  half),    78  $  39.28 

May    183  88.53 

June    176  80.42 

July    170  69.42 

August    108  40.01 

September    138  61.57 

October    232  97.36 

November    148  61.48 

December    154  63.32 

January,  1914,    196  76.37 

February    136  54.32 

March   159  67.01 

April,  1914,  (first  half),    133  59.61 

2011  $  858.70 

Work  Done  for  Street  Department. 

No.  dozen 

Garments  Price. 

April,  1913,  (last  half),    8  7.27 

May    12  10.35 

June    8  6.98 

August    7  5.25 

September    9  7.95 

October  ,   7  5.92 

November   8  7.05 

December    5  4.65 

January,  1914,    4  3.30 

February    6  5.48 

March    5  4.72 

April,  1914,  (last  half),    10  8.51 

89  $  77.43 
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LAUNDRY  SUMMARY. 

Municipal  Farm   $3,374.98 

Women's  Reformatory    858.70 

Street  Department    77.43 


Total   $4,311.11 


Work  Done  by  Sewing  Room  for  Municipal  Farm. 


No.  of 

Cost  of 

Retail 

dozen 

Article 

making 

price 

Profit. 

16  2-3 

Single    sheets  ! 

$  45.71 

$  50.10 

$  4.39 

2  1-12 

Double  sheets  for  °*ua.rds 

11.87 

15.29 

3.42 

2  1-12 

8.12 

11.25 

3.13 

10  5-6 

Donhle  shppt^  for  hosnital 

59.35 

73.20 

13.85 

6  1-4 

Pillow   slips    for  hospital 

7.51 

9.50 

1.99 

6  1-4 

r-Mllr^AAr     clitic     fnr     mi  q  rn  c 

8.26 

11.25 

2.99 

25 

T^iIIoaxt-     clitic     fnr  nricnnprc 

31.25 

37.50 

6.25 

39  1-2 

\  r\  1^  cnpptc 

193.55 

237.00 

43  45 

16  2-3 

Blue  jean  suits  

664*.18 

1,000.00 

335.82 

959 

Old   garments  repaired  

287.70 

287.70 

8  1-3 

Blue    demin  jumpers  

47.92 

62.50 

14.58 

28 

Suits  canton  flannel  underwear 

280.00 

336.00 

56.00 

16  3-4 

Towels    for  guards  

22.61 

25.13 

2.52 

16  2-3 

Face  towels  for  prisoners  

19.18 

25.00 

5.82 

127  1-2 

Hand  towels  for  prisoners  

93.25 

114.75 

21.50 

8  1-3 

Night  shirts  for  prisoners  

38.34 

50.00 

11.66 

5  1-2 

White  overalls   

24.70 

33.00 

8.30 

7  7-12 

Striped  overalls  

3.03 

3.03 

2 

Cook  aprons   

3.40 

4.00 

.60 

16  2-3 

106.68 

150.00 

43.32 

8  1-3 

Pillow  ticks   

9.59 

15.00 

5.41 

20  5-6 

Pillow  ticks   

36.47 

41.60 

5.13 

1-6 

Laundry  bags   

1.30 

1.80 

.50 

$1,713.24 

$2,594.60 

$  881.36 
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Work  Done  by  Sewing  Room  for  Womens'  Reformatory  and  Miscel- 
laneous. 


No.  of 
dozen 
40  1-6 
21  3-4 
2  11-12 
92  1-2 
1-2 


7-12 

1-2 

1-6 

7-12 

1-2 

1-2 


10  1-4 
1  1-2 


3 
3 

6 
17 

6 

1 
1 
8 
140 


1-6 


7-12 


1-  4 

2-  3 


Cost  of 

Article  making 

Gowns  for  General  Hospital  $ 

Sheets  for  General  Hospital  

Wrappers  for  General  Hospital 

Towels  for  General  Hospital  

Bed  bags  for  General  Hospital- 
Pillows  slips  for  General  Hos- 
pital   

One  tail  binders  ,  

Two   tail  binders  

Gingham   aprons    36.70 

Face  towels  for  matron   13.48 

Curtains    14.80 

Sanitary  napkins    6.49 

Dining  room  aprons    2.25 

Double  sheets    17.14 

Tea  towels    3.27 

Table  linen    9.15 

Table    napkins    9.30 

Face  towels    20.40 

Chemise    24.05 

Oil  cloth  aprons    2.09 

Piano   cover    19.00 

Couch  cover    .90 

House   dresses    77.60 

Old  garments  repaired   


Retail 
price 
40.70 
5.22 
3.88 
13.88 
1.65 

3.69 
.40 
.65 
68.15 
18.69 
18.50 
10.25 

3.00 
19.80 

3.60 
10.30 
12.00 
25.50 
28.50 

3.00 
20.00 

1.25 
96.00 
42.00 


$  256.62      $  450.61 


Profit. 

40.70 
5.22 
3.88 

13.88 
1.65 

3.69 
.40 
.65 
31.45 
5.21 
3.70 
3.76 
.75 
2.55 
.33 
1.15 
2.70 
5.10 
4.45 
.91 
1.00 
.35 
18.40 
42.00 

193.99 


Work  Done  by  Sewing  Room  for  Street  Department. 

No.  of  Cost  of  Retail 

dozen  Article  making  price  Profit. 

47  7-12   White  suits   $  509.13      $  603.83      $  94.70 

33  2-3     Khaki  suits                                   554-64          622.85  68.21 

3           Waste  paper  bags                             7.95             9.00  1.05 

50           Old  garments  repaired                                     15.00  15.00 

$1,071.72      $1,250.68      $  178.96 

SEWING  ROOM  SUMMARY. 

Profit  on  work  done  for  Municipal  Farm  $  881.36 

Profit  on  work  done  for  Women's  Reformatory  and  Miscel- 
laneous   193.99 

Profit  on  work  done  for  Street  Department   178.96 


Total 


.$1,254.31 
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THE  KANSAS  CITY  MUNICIPAL  FARM. 
Report  for  the  Fiscal  Years,  April  21,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914. 

By  J.  O  STUTSMAN,  Superintendent. 

The  Municipal  Farm  is  located  about  10  miles  southeast 
of  the  city  hall  and  is  \]/2  miles  south  of  Leeds,  Mo.,  on  the 
Raytown  Road.  The  eastern  line  of  the  city  limits  extends 
through  the  western  part,  leaving  most  of  the  farm  outside  the 
city  limits. 

The  purpose  of  the  farm  is  to  provide  a  suitable 
Purpose,    home  for  correctional  treatment  for  misdemeanants. 

Five  years  ago  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
recognizing  the  futility  of  a  workhouse,  where  prisoners,  for  the 
most  part  were  unemployed,  began  their  plans  for  a  correctional 
colony  on  a  farm.  The  present  site  seemed  to  be  the  logical 
location  for  the  experiment,  and  the  first  prisoners,  9  in  num- 
ber, were  transferred  to  the  farm  April  1,  1909.  Since  that  time, 
the  total  population  of  the  workhouse  has  been  transferred  to 
the  country,  and  preparations  made  to  accommodate  all  male 
prisoners  committed  by  the  Municipal  Courts  of  Kansas  City. 

When  the  farm  was  acquired  there  was  only  one  build- 
ing, a  small  two-story  frame  residence.  At  present  there  are  10 
buildings,  which,  together  with  other  improvements,  are  esti- 
mated at  $196,241.75. 

The  population  has  gradually  increased  until  the  past  fiscal 
year  showed  an  average  of  263  men  per  day. 

During  the  past  year  the  west  wing  of  the  new  ad- 
The  New  ministration  building  was  so  nearly  completed  as 
Building,  to  permit  of  its  occupancy,  and  on  October  5th, 
1913,  the  new  building  was  dedicated  with  appropri- 
ate addresses  by  Mayor  Henry  L.  Jost,  Judge  Ralph  S.  Lat- 
shaw,  Ex-Mayor  Darius  Brown,  Mr.  C.  D.  Mill,  and  Mr.  L.  A. 
Halbert.  The  structure  is  being  finished  as  rapidly  as  the  limit- 
ed finances  will  permit.  The  building  is  light,  well  ventilated, 
with  an  abundance  of  city  water  in  every  part,  and  can  be 
kept  thoroughly  sanitary  with  the  least  possible  effort.  In  the 
completed  building  there  will  be  for  each  man,  an  individual 
room  with  running  water,  toilet  and  stationary  wash  basin,  an 
outside  window  and  folding  wall  cot.  Only  a  few  of  these 
rooms  have  been  installed,  so  that  at  present  there  is  not  ade- 
quate means  of  segregation  such  as  should  be  made  in  handling 
this  class  of  men. 

There  is  automatic  ventilation  through  the  roof  ventilators 
so  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  cannot  anywhere  become  impure. 
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There  is  not  a  dark  hall  or  room  about  the  In- 
Sanitation     stitution.     The  floors  are  terrazo  and  painted 
and  concrete ;    the    walls    are    plastered  concrete 

Equipment,  painted  with  a  sanitary  gloss  surface.  The  din- 
ing room  is  a  large  hall  46x86  feet  with  terraz- 
zo  floors,  and  will  comfortably  seat  300  men.  It  is  used  for 
all  general  assemblies  of  the  prison  body,  serves  admirably  as 
an  auditorium  for  religious  services,  lectures,  entertainments, 
library  reading,  letter  writing,  etc.  A  library,  piano  and  speak- 
ers' platform  add  to  its  adaptability  to  these  various  uses.  The 
basement  is  equipped  for  lavatory,  bath  and  general  toilet,  and 
various  other  basement  rooms  accommodate  the  laundry,  shoe- 
making  shop,  wood  working  shop,  plumbing  shop,  paint  shop, 
and  electric  plant  to  furnish  light  for  the  building. 

When  a  man  is  brought  to  the  Institution  he  is  at  once 
directed  to  the  Receiving  Room  where  he  is  divested  of  all  his 
personal  clothing,  and  given  a  suit  of  Institutional 
Receiving    clothes.    He  is  given  a    bath    and    is    then  as- 
New  Men.   signed  to  his  sleeping  quarters.    If  his  clothing  is 
infested  with  vermin  it  is  thoroughly  disinfected 
with  superheated  steam,  each  garment  is  marked  with  a  laun- 
dry tag  for  identification,  and  after  having  been  taken  through 
the  laundry,  the  pressing  and  repairing  departments,  is  care- 
fully stored  in  numbered  receptacles  in  the  clothing  room,  in 
so  neat  and  clean  a  condition  that  the  man  on  leaving  the  Insti- 
tution can  go  out  again  in  a  self-respecting  manner. 

The  new  man  is  given  a  thorough  physical  and  mental  ex- 
amination by  the  physician,  and  if  it  is  found  that  he  needs 
special  treatment  he  is  placed  in  the  Hospital. 
Physical        A  competent  officer  instructs  him  in  regard 
Examination,    to  the  attitude  of  the  Institution  toward  him, 
explains  the  rules  for  preservation  of  order, 
and  matters  of  discipline,  and  interviews  him  to  secure  such 
sociological  data  as  may  be  useful  while  he  is  in  the  Institution 
or  after  he  is  paroled.    A  spirit  of  friendliness  is  thus  engen- 
dered which  gives  the  men  a  proper  attitude  toward  the  man- 
agement, renders  them  receptive  of  good  advice  and  thus  facil- 
itates their  reformation. 

The  average  term  of  imprisonment  is  too  short  to  attempt 
a  thorough  course  of  instruction  as  is  common  in  reformator- 
ies where  there  are  long-term  prisoners.  The 
Grading  the    average  term  of  imprisonment  in  this  Insti- 
Prisoners      stitution  during  the  past  year  was  31  days. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  to  require  the  men 
to  earn  first  grade  by  attainments  in  studies  and  good  conduct. 
Every  man,  therefore,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  is  placed 
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in  grade  one.  If  he  breaks  any  of  the  rules  of  the  Institution 
he  is  reduced  to  second  grade. 

FIRST  GRADE  is  denoted  by  a  small  red  tag  which  is  usu- 
ally worn  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  clothing.    The  men 
in  the  first  grade  are  allowed  to  receive  friends 
Merit     who  wish  to  visit  them,  to  read  in  the  Library,  to 
System,    write  and  to  receive  letters,  to  attend  entertain- 
ments, and  baseball  games,  and  to  see  the  Parole 
Board.    The  loss  of  grade  indicates  a  corresponding  loss  of 
good  days.    About  90  per  cent  of  the  men  are  first  grade  all  of 
the  time.    The  Superintendent  is  authorized  by  ordinance  to 
give  one-third  of  the  sentence  for  good  deportment  and  this  is 
known  as  good  time.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  grading  is 
for  deportment,  rather  than  for  scholastic  attainments. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  establish,  in  the  near  future,  a  short 
course  of  instruction  in  letters,  using  freely  the  Library  ancl 
lectures  on  educational  and  ethical  topics.  A 
Educational     wide-awake  young  man,  thoroughly  educat- 
Work  Needed    ed  should  be  employed  to  instruct  these  class- 
es, to  supervise  religious  services,  entertain- 
ments, lectures,  and  to  look  after  the  mental  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  men.    He  would  be  entrusted  with  the  psychologi- 
cal tests  and  records  and  would  make  deductions  from  these 
tests  that  would  assist  in  matters  pertaining  to  segregation, 
instruction  and  general  treatment  of  the  men.    Such  a  teacher 
should  be  so  versatile  in  practical  knowledge  as  to  inspire  the 
men  to  grasp  for  deeper  knowledge  and  higher  attainments. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  men  who  come  to  this  Institu- 
tion are  victims  of  alcoholism  or  the  drug  habit,  and  many  of 
them  are  afflicted  with  venereal  diseases. 
Physical         There  is,  therefore,  much  physical  debility 
Rehabilitation      among  the  men.    Whatever  theory  may  be 
held  concerning  the  causes  of  criminality, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  criminal  is  a  human  being  and  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.    He  is  different  from  his  fellows  per- 
haps largely  because  of  a  weakened  resistance.    His  weakness 
may  be  caused  by  dissipation  or  inherent  weakness.  Physical 
rehabilitation  is  absolutely  essential  to  reformation. 

Our  Hospital  is  well  equipped  to  give  the  required  care, 
and  to  take  charge  of  these  prevalent  diseases.    There  are  two 
wards,  one  for  the  white  and  one  for  the  colored 
Hospital    men.    There  is  in  attendance  a  trained  nurse,  pro- 
Service,    vided  by  the  Hospital  and  Health  Board.    He  keeps 
careful  clinical  charts  and  we  always  have  on  hand 
a  file  or  history  of  each  case  treated.    The  physician,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Cavaness,  a  man  of  experience  and  training  in  treating  dis- 
eases prevalent  among  this  class  of  men,  visits  the  Institution 
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daily  and  remains  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  see  all  who  are 
sick. 

Many  men  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs  and  intox- 
icants voluntarily  surrender  themselves  to  the  courts  to  be  sent 
to  the  Farm  to  take  this  cure.    A  great  many 
Liquors  and    men  also,  who  are  sent  here  involuntarily,  af- 
Drug  Cures,    terwards  choose  to  take  the  cure  and  leave  the 
Institution  strengthened  in  resistance. 
The  completion  of  a  portion  of  our  new  administration 
building  and  the  opening  of  two  modern  hospital  wards,  with 
operating  room,  drug  store  and  offices  for     the    doctor  and 
nurses,  are  a  few  of  the  advances  made  in  this  department  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year. 

We  have  handled  in  our  hospital  department  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  679  cases,  or  an  increase  of  37  over  the  previous 
year.    To  give  accurate  statistics  as  to  re- 
Number  of       suit  of  treatment  would  be  impossible,  as 
Cases  Handled,    many  men  come  to  us  with  short  fines  that 
their  time  expires  (appeals  are  taken  and 
fines  paid)  before  treatment  is  complete.    These  men  have 
spent  5,179  days  in  Hospital  or  an  average  of  7.62  days  for 
each  case  treated.    The  average  daily  Hospital  attendance  was 
14.18  men.    The  capacity  of  our  wards  is  18  men,  and  this  has 
necessitated  the  opening  of  a  convalescent  ward  to  take  care 
of  the  weaker  men  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  work.  The 
convalescent  men  are  not  charged  against  the  Hospital  but 
are  carried  under  the  heading  "Idle,"  along  with  the  uncom- 
plicated venerial  cases  and  permanent  cripples  and  defectives. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  men  charged 
to  Hospital  for  each  month  in  the  year;  also  daily  average  at- 
tendance by  month  and  year. 

No.  days       Average  Daily 
Month.  in  Hospital  Attendance. 

April  21  to  May  31   983  23.97 

June   .   416  13.86 

July    476  15.35 

August    289  9.63 

September    392  13.06 

October    343  11.06 

November   -   379  12.63 

December    444  14.32 

January,  1914    434  14.00 

February    357  12.75 

March  1-April  20,  1914   666  13.32 

5179  14.18 

Our  very  limited  space  has  given  a  more  uniform  atten- 
dance, as  we  have  very  few  vacancies  and  when  our  capacity  is 
reached  the  overflow  must  go  to  the  city  hospital. 
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To  make  up  tables  and  classify  the  degree  or  stage  of 
each  disease  met  in  these  men  would  be  useless,  but  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  give  a  general  idea  of  our  hos- 
Diseases    pital  work  the  past  fiscal  year  and  the  number 
Treated,    of  the  more  common  diseases  occurring  among 
this  class  of  men : 


Alcoholism,  acute  and  chronic   159 

Drug  habits,  morphine,  cocaine,  codine,  heroin   128 

Syphilytics   32 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis    8 

Synavinitis   4 

Wounds  incised,  cauterized,  etc-   21 

Rheumatics    32 

Circumcisions    8 

Chancers — with  complications    21 

Influenza   26 

Pneumonia    5 

Insanity   8 

Gonorrheoea  with  complications  ,  35 

Small   Pox   ,  5 

Enteritis   — ..  4 

Epilepsy  11 

Vaccination,  infected    17 

Scabies    9 

Bubocectomy   16 

Carbuncles,  boils,  etc  -   41 

Appendicitis    9 

Mycorditis    20 


679 

In  the  above  tables  only  the  more  common  conditions  are 
noted.  Fifty  cases  cover  a  field  too  large  to  enum- 
erate here.  Of  these  619  cases  we  find  that  less  than  2  per  cent 
have  shown  no  improvement.  The  extent  of  cures  for  habit  is 
accurate  as  each  man  was  given  the  treatment  and  responded 
promptly.  We  had  only  three  deaths  in  the  Institution  last 
year  one  from  old  age,  two  from  exhaustion,  as  a  result  of 
overdose  of  drugs. 

The  records  of  our  daily  dispensary  are  not  complete,  but 
each  day  from  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  the  inmate  who  works  has 
an  opportunity  to  consult  the  physicians  regarding  his  physical 
condition,  and  when  treatments  are  necessary,  he  is  turned 
over  to  the  nurse  who  looks  after  the  administration  of  same. 
In  this  way  we  keep  our  men  in  good  condition  and  their  needs 
are  carefully  looked  after. 

We  are  sending  only  our  major  surgical  cases  to  the  city 
hospital,  and  by  this  means,  we  have  practically  eliminated  the 
escaping  of  men  from  that  institution. 

The  dietary  is  a  matter  of  careful  study  and  the  food  which 
is  furnished  is  as  wholesome  as  can  be  procured.    The  men 
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usually  show  a  marked  increase  in  weight  during 
Dietary,    their  stay  in  the  Institution.    This  is  due  to  the 

fact  that  they  have  plenty  of  exercise,  fresh  air, 
sunshine  and  regular  habits.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
physical  rehabilitation  due  to  treatment  accorded  the  men  while 
in  the  institution.  A  total  of  101  men  were  weighed  upon 
their  arrival  and  each  consecutive  week  until  release,  and  their 
weights  recorded.  There  was  no  picking  of  men,  but  these 
were  taken  as  they  came  into  the  Institution ;  the  sick,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  those  taking  the  cure,  and  those  with  soft  mus- 
cles unused  to  work — whether  they  went  to  the  hospital  or 
were  sent  to  hard  work — all  were  weighed.  Some  of  these  re- 
mained in  the  Institution  two  weeks  and  some  four  or  five 
weeks. 

Test    of    101    Men    Who    Were    Weighed    Each    Week    to  Determine 
Physical  Effect  of  Wholesome  Food,  Fresh  Air, 
Sunshine  and  Hard  Work. 
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Number  of 
Week. 

No 
Change 

Gained  in  Weight, 
Number  Pounds. 
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Number  Pounds. 
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Second  Week  
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Third  Week   
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Fourth  Week   

10 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

Fifth  Week   

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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Total  

38 

9 

25 

9 

32 

8 

18 

12 

18 

13 

11 

7 

15 

20 

2 

] 

11 

5 

3 

38 
No 
Change 

177  weekly  weights  showed 
an  increase. 

55  weights  showed  a 
decrease. 

A  total  of  565  pounds  increase       k  total  of  119^  lbs.  decrease 
in  weights.  in  weights. 


A  spirit  of  friendliness  is  stimulated  among  the  prisoners 
by  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  provide  suitable 
recreation.      The    dining    room  answers 
Recreation —      splendidly  as  an  auditorium  for  the  enter- 
Entertainments,    tainments  which  are  given  regularly,  par- 
ticularly in  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
Some  of  these  are  furnished  by  outside  talent  and  others  are 
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given  by  the  inmates  themselves.  A  surprising  degree  of  tal- 
ent is  discovered  among  these  men  by  these  entertainments.  The 
Social  Center  Department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has 
interested  a  large  number  of  talented  people  in  Kansas  City 
who  have  furnished  many  bright  evenings  for  the  men  during 
the  past  year.  Some  of  the  programs  are  musical,  others  are 
educational  or  dramatic.  A  large  number  of  public-spirited  men 
and  women  have  delivered  addresses  on  popular  subjects,  most 
of  which  have  been  productive  of  great  good.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  these  entertainments,  there  is  one  thing  very  ob- 
servable, that  they  have  had  the  best  kind  of  influence  on  the 
deportment  of  the  men. 

Program  by  the  Civics  and  Philanthropic  Committee  of  the 
Kansas  City  Athenaeum,  January  1,  1914. 


PIANO  SOLO. 

a.  Kamennoi — Ostrow   Rubinstein 

b.  Venitienne  Op.  110,  No.  2  Godard 

READING. 

The  Traveled  Parson  G.  L.  Bickerstaph 

VOCAL  SOLO. 

a.  Time's  Roses  Katherine  Berry 

b.  If  I  Built  a  World  for  You  Liza  Lehmann 

ADDRESS. 
Mrs.  Henry  N.  Ess. 
ADDRESS. 
Miss  Stella  J.  Jenkins. 
VIOLIN  SOLO. 

a.  Adoration   Borowski 

b.  Old  Vienna  Waltz  Kreisler 

READING. 

Selected  Miss  Hazel  Clark 

PIANO  SOLO. 

Noclusae  in  E.  Flat  Chopin 

Miss  Coralyn  Moore. 
VOCAL  SOLO. 

a.  Twickenham   Ferry  Marxials 

b.  Robin   Adair  Scotch 

c.  The  Cuckoo   Liza  Lehmann 


Miss  Ruth  Standish  Cady. 

Through  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright,  City 
Librarian,  we  have  begun  to  build  up  a  Library,  which  is  great- 
ly appreciated  by  the  men.    When  books  are  ready 
Library,    to  be  discarded  by  the  Public  Library,  they  are  re- 
bound and  repaired,  properly  classified  and  made  ac- 
cessible to  our  men.    There  are  525  volumns  on  the  shelves  at 
present.    A  philanthropic  citizen  of  Kansas  City  donated  sub- 
scriptions to  forty  popular  and  scientific  magazines  which  come 
regularly  to  our  Library.    These  are  really  more  popular  with 
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the  men  than  the  books,  and  are  all  read  and  reread  until  they 
are  worn  out.  Reading  hours  are  from  6  to  8  in  the  evening, 
and  at  all  hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Only  men  who  are  in 
good  standing  or  first  grade  are  permitted  to  read  in  the  Li- 
brary. 

A  baseball  ground  has  been  laid  out  and  during  the  past 
spring  and  summer  this  game  was  played  on  Saturday  after- 
noons.   Each  Saturday  afternoon  is  set  apart  as  a 
Baseball,    half  holiday  and  as  a  time  in  which  to  take  the 
weekly  baths  and  recreation.     There  never  has 
been  any  attempt  to  escape  or  violate  the  rules  of  these  games, 
which  goes  to  show  that  any  real  trust  reposed  in  the  men,  is 
not  likely  to  be  abused.    Men  of  the  First  Grade  are  eligible 
to  attend  the  games  and  entertainments.    The  effort  to  retain 
the  grade  of  first  class  has  been  increased  since  these  func- 
tions have  been  in  vogue.    A  splendid  tennis  court  has  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Institution  employes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  body  of  men  more  responsive 
to  religious  teaching  than  our  audiences.    Many  of  the  men  are 
earnestly  seeking  an  escape  from  the  appetite  or 
Religious    habit  which  is  the  cause  of  their  trouble.  The 
Services,    religious  life  appeals  to  them  very  strongly  be- 
cause it  seems  to  point  out  the  way  to  resist  fu- 
ture temptations.    The  men  listen  intently  to  the  preacher,  they 
join  in  heartily  in  the  singing  of  the  songs,  and  many  show  by 
their  subsequent  demeaner  that  they  have  been  benefitted  by 
these  services.    Ministers  of  the  Kansas  City  churches  of  var- 
ious denominations,  together  with  the  members  of  their  con- 
gregations, have,  for  the  most  part,  furnished  the  talent  for 
these  services.    They  are  secured  for  the  services  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Friendless.    This  society  sends  a  representative 
every  week,  also,  to  conduct  a  mid-weekly  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Christian  Endeavor.    A  chapter  of 
the  league  has  been  established  among  the  men  with  a  mem- 
bership of  about  eighty.   The  attendance  of  the  Sunday  services 
comprise  the  total  population,  with  the  exception  of  the  sick, 
who  are  in  the  Hospital. 

One  of  the  redemptive  features  of  this  Institution  is  that 
the  work  is  always  productive.    This  seems  to  be  more  con- 
ducive to  character  development  than  work  in 
Productive    which  the  producing  is  incidental.    Here,  again, 
Work.       we  find  that  the  time  is  too  short  for  thorough 
training.    We  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  much 
in  trade  schools  in  a  few  weeks.     Our  instructions  must  be 
given  during  working  hours  while  engaged  in  the  actual  pursuits 
of  the  various  constructive  activities.    It  is  our  policy  to  give 
every  man  a  task.    The  cripples  swat  the  fly,  peel  potatoes. 
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scour  terrazzo  floors  and  many  other  duties  not  requiring  much 
physical  exertion.  The  per  cent  of  idleness  for  the  year  is 
small.  (See  statistical  summary  at  the  end  of  the  statistical 
tables. 

The  guards  are  really  foremen  teaching  the  men  how  to' 
perform  their  tasks  and  leading  them  in  their  work.    There  are 
no  class  rooms  for  manual  training,  but  shops 
Guards      and  industries.    The  men  are  requested  to  per- 
Really       form  a'  certain  work  and  are  shown  how  to  do  it. 
Foremen.    There  is  an  advantage  in  giving  the  prisoner  work 
where  he  will  see  his  creation  growing  under  his 
toil.    He  thus  not  only  learns  to  work,  but  learns  to  love  his 
work,  and  many  a  man  who  was  formerly  thriftless  has  been  in- 
spired on  the  Farm  to  go  out  into  life  again  and  continue  the 
same  vocation  which  he  began  while  working  in  some  depart- 
ment on  the  Municipal  Farm.    Our  foremen,  who  have  taken 
special  interest  in  men  with  special  aptitude  for  their  work, 
have  frequently  learned  that  these  men  have  gone  into  life 
with  a  new  vocation,  a  new  ambition,  and  have  succeeded. 

The  following  trades  are  followed  to  some  extent :  Farm- 
ing, blacksmithing,  carpentering,  concrete  construction,  paint- 
ing, plumbing,  excavating,  engineering,  cooking, 
Trades      table   waiting,   quarrying,   landscape  gardening, 
Followed,    pressing  and  cleaning,  shoe  repairing  and  making 
and  stock  raising. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  business  of  the  Institution  is  conducted  under  twelve 
departments,  each  of  which  carries  its  accounts  separately. 
There  have  been  two  department  added  during  the  past  year 
by  taking  the  Live  Stock  Department  out  of  the  Farm  De- 
partment and  by  splitting  the  Clothing  Department  into  the 
Tailor  Shop  and  Shoe  Shop  departments. 

All  goods  are  received  into  the  Institution  through  the 
Commissary  Department  and  are  issued  to  the  various  depart- 
mental foremen  upon  requisition.  The  bookkeeper,  who  is 
also  the  head  of  the  Commissary  Department,  attends  to  the 
accounting  for  all  the  Departments  as  well  as  for  the  entire 
institution. 

Each  department  is  charged  with  supplies  received,  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  at  maintenance  rates  per  day,  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  and  foremen,  and  is  given  credit 
Business     for  the  work  produced  at  commercial  rates  or 
Clearance,    less.     It  is  expected  that  each  department  will 
show  a  reasonable  profit  at  the  end  of  every 
month  so  as  to  prove  its  efficiency  of  operation.    It  is  credited 
with  vegetables  or  other  goods  produced  during  the  month,  at 
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market  value.  This  method  stimulates  a  business  spirit  in  the 
Institution,  puts  the  foremen  of  the  various  deparements  on 
their  mettle  to  make  their  departments  as  profitable  as  possible. 

A  careful  monthly  report  is  made  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  showing  the  business  transactions  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  the  efficiency  of  same. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Executive  Department  has  the  general  management  of 
all  the  departments.    It  includes  the  keeping  of  all  records  of 
imprisonment,  discipline  and  term  served 
1.  The  Executive   and    directs    all    the    business    of  the 
Department.       institution.    From  a  financial  standpoint 
this   department  is   unproductive,  and  its 
expenses  are  charged  to  maintenance.    Up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  April  20,  1914,  the  truck  which  was  used 
mostly  in  conveying  prisoners  to  and  from  the  courts,  logically 
fell  under  this  department.    Beginning  with  the  new  fiscal  year 
there  will  be  a  new  department  which  will  be  known  as  the 
"Truck  Department."    The  Hospital  expenses  also  are  charged 
to  this  department. 

Under  this  heading  comes  all  construction  and  building  op- 
erations of  every  kind  on  the  Farm.    The  construction  of  every 

part    of    the    buildings,    including  the 
2.  The  Construction    plumbing  and  finishing,  with  the  excep- 
Department.        tion  of  the  electric  wiring,  was  all  done 
by  the  employment  of  prison  labor,  di- 
rected by  the  foreman  of  this  department  and  his  helpers.  It 
will  be  observed  from  our  statistical  report  that  the  valuation  of 
the  buildings  was  increased  by  $43,624.40  during  the  past  year. 
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SUMMARY   OF   BUSINESS,   CONSTRUCTION  DEPART- 
MENT, April  20,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914. 

All  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
together  with  the  labor  of  prisoners  at  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  per  day,  and  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
directing  such  labor  were  charged  to  this  department. 
The  department  was  credited  for  such  work  at  slightly  less  than 
commercial  rates.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  business 
transacted  by  this  department  during  the  year : 


Debits: 

Inventory  of  Equipment,  including  Carpenter's 
tools,  Plumbing,   Mason's,  and  Plasterer's, 

April  21,  1913  $  3,281.73 

Inventory  of  Supplies   503.47 

Bond  Fund — Special  Labor  and  Material   366.29 

Bond  Fund— Material   and    Supplies   5,969.87 

General  Fund — Material  and  Supplies   2,101.01 

Paid   Labor   4,706.39 

Prison   Labor   13,548.69 

Aid  from  other  departments   4,497.96 

Freight — Sundry   Items   24.64 

Equipment  Received   671.45 

Supplies   Received   513.21    Dr.  $36,184.71 


Credits: 


Inventory  April  20,  1914— Equipment   3,328.74 

Inventory  April  20,  1914—  Supplies   398.23 

Wall  In  Bottoms   390.00 

Tuberculosis  Hospital  Camp   76.00 

Permanent  Improvements  Administration  Bldg..  30.490.14 

Work  for  other  Departments..   3,835.87 

General  Repairs — Sodding  Excavating,  Moving 
Machinery,  Grading,  Cleaning,  Saving  and 

and  Sorting  Lumber  and  other  Material   3,881.62 

WorJ<  Done — Women's  Reformatory   109.00 

Sundry  Items — Carfare,  Drayage,   Glazing   927.32 

Improvements    on    Switch   1,406.50 

Equipment    Made   350.15 

Signs   110.00 

Round  Grove  Bridge  and  other  Bridges   4,185.45 

Work  for  the  Executive  Department   1,553.63  Cr.  51,042.65 


Net   Credits  $14,857.94 
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NET  IMPROVEMENTS,  FISCAL  YEAR,  April  21,  1913  to 

April  20,  1914. 

The  following  table  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  im- 
provements on  the  Farm,  not  including  the  land  value  and  nat- 
ural resources.  It  also  includes  the  improvements  by  this  de- 
partment during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  depreciation  items  are 
due  to  the  destruction  of  old  buildings  to  occupy  the  new  quar- 
ters, etc.    Chart  No.  2  : 


Value      Improve-    Depreci-  Valuation 

Apr.  21,  ments        ation        Apr.  21, 

1913  1914 

Administration    Bldg   89,996.84  30,490.14  120.486.98 

Trusty   Bldg   3,472.00  223.50  3,695.50 

Dormitory — Inclusive  of  Barn 

and  Blacksmith  Shop   20,195.26  813.35  21,008.61 

Superintendent's    Residence....  1,428.39  152.80  1,581.19 

Pump  House  and  Reservoir....  2,019.19  500.00  1,519.19 

Septic  Tank   835.40  84.00  919.40 

Filter   Beds   337.93  337.93 

Sewer   Line   2,836.81  50.00  2,886.81 

House  in  the  Bottoms   1,200.00  1,000.00     1,200.00  1,000.00 

Garage— Supt's    Residence   150.00  150.00 

Hot   Beds   395.80  395.80 

Cow  Sheds   108.00  1.45  109.45. 

Hog  Shed  and  Pens   368.35  368.35 

Fences    1,181.15  80.00  1,261.15 

Barn    615.68  615.68 

Officer's    Dormitory   3,030.42  174.05  3,204.47 

Cannery  —  Formerly  Laundry 

Bldg    2,427.53  21.00  2,448.53 

Blacksmith   Shop   364.57  364.57 

Signs    20.04  110.00  130.04 

Road    7,252.34  1,827.15  9,079.49 

Water  System  and  Pump   3,309.16  43.60  3.352.76 

Quarry    Plant   6,268.05  2,822.63  9,090.68 

Well  at  Laundry   275.00  275.00 

Bridge  Round  Grove   495.00  4,146.95  4,641.95 

Canal    2,400.00  2,400.00 

Dike    3,455.00  3,455.00 

Cistern    200.00  200.00 

Walks    350.00  350.00 

Steps  and  Walks   96.00  96.00 

Bridge  at  Crusher   155.14  155.14 

Clearing   Brush   and  Timber 

and  Digging  Stumps   748.30  748.30 

Hennery    150.00  150.00 

Guard's  Time  and  Prisoners' 

Labor  on  Water  Line   853.48  853.48 


Totals   

Net  Improvements 


.$155,239.05  $43,792.40  $2,789.70  $196,141.75 
 $41,002.70 
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The  original  cost  of  the  130  4-5  acres  of  land,  comprising 
the  Farm  was  $36,129.50,  which  added  to  the  value  of  improve- 
ments make  the  total  assets  $132,371.25. 

This  department  is  charged  with  seed  sown,  the  time  of  the 
men  at  maintenance  rates,  wages  of  the  foreman,  all  supplies 
received  during  the  year,  and  the  hire  of  teams.  It 
3.  The    is  credited  with  vegetables  and  other  products  raised, 
Farm,    whether  sold  or  consumed.    Such  credits  are  estimat- 
ed at  market  value.   The  following  table  will  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  products  of  the  Farm  (see  Table  No.  3). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  most  of  the  crops  of 
this  country  were  burned  by  the  drouth,  but  for  this  fact,  the 
Farm  would  have  made  a  very  commendable  showing.  As  there 
are  only  forty  acres  of  land  which  can  be  cultivated,  the  crops 
could  not  be  general  enough  to  assure  success  when  a  large  part 
of  the  crops  were  lost.  This  department  is  constantly  improv- 
ing the  Farm,  adding  to  its  permanent  value,  by  clearing,  ditch- 
ing, fertilizing,  fencing,  etc. 

A  summary  of  the  business  of  the  Farm  follows : 


April  20,  1913  to  April  20,  1914: 

DEBITS  . 


Inventory  of  Equipment,  April  20,  1913. 

Innvetory  of  Supplies,  April  20,  1913  

Received  Equipment  ~ 

Received  Supplies  

Paid  Labor  

Prison  Labor  

Received  from  other  Departments  


.$2,276.88 
.  190.60 


62.18 
401.12 
847.58 
2,527.38 
1,440.87 


Dr. 


7,746.61 


April  20,  1913  to  April  20,  1914: 


CREDITS : 

Farm  Products  

Timber    Clearing  .:  

Fences   '.  

Work  for  other  Departments  

Inventory — Equipment — April  21,  1914  

Inventory— Supplies— April  21,  1914  

Equipment  transferred  to  Live  Stock  Dept.  (Oc- 


3.486.21 
1,046.80 
102.50 
45.00 
214.28 
7.12 


2,522.94 


Cr. 


7,424.85 


tober  15,  1913) 


Net  Debit 


.$  321.76 
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FARM  PRODUCTS,  APRIL  21,  1913,  TO  APRIL  21,  1914. 

CREDITS: 

Unit    Unit  Price  Amount  Value 

Apples    Bu.  1.159+  36  $  4175 

Asparagus    Doz.  .556+  73K  40.87 

Beans,  string    Bu.  .246-}-  3%  9.00 

Cabbage    Lbs.  .0404-f-  2849  115.12 

Cherries    Qts.  .15  105  15.75 

Corn    Doz.  .03874-]-  1413  54.75 

Corn    Bu.  .75  100  75.00 

Cucumbers    Doz.  .40  8  2.00 

Hogs    Ho.  21.343-j-  69  1,472.69 

Melons,  Musk    Ho.  .0292  36  1.05 

Mustard    Bu.  .40  15  6.00 

Onions    Doz.  .1331  1984  264-11 

Onions,  Sets    Bu.  .283  53  15.00 

Peaches   Bu.  .01  1  1.00 

Pears    Bu.  1.56  3  4.69 

Pigs    Ho.  13.75  2  27.50 

Potatoes,  Sweet    Lbs.  .03  6760  202.80 

Potatoes,  Irish   Lbs.  01632  43700  772.10 

Radishes    Doz.  .08049  447  35.98 

Spinach    Bu.  .471  33  15.55 

Tomatoes    Bu.  .15  208%  313.50 

Totals   .   $3,486.21 

Building  Fence  and  tearing  down 

old  fence    $  102.50 

Clearing  Brush  and  Timber,  Dig- 
ging Stumps   ,   748.30—  850.80 

Grand  Total    $4,337.01 


The  Livery  Department  is  charged  with  the  feed  of  the 
horses,  supplies,  such  as  wagons,  harness  and  tools,  together 
with  the  time  of  the  drivers  at  maintenance 
4.  Barn  and    rates,  and  the  wages  of  the  foreman.    It  is  cred- 
Teams.       ited  with  the  time  of  the  teams  used  in  the  de- 
partments, such  as  the  farm  in  plowing  and 
gathering  the  crops,  or  the  quarry  in  delivering  rock,  and  the 
construction  department  in  getting  material.    The  report  is 
summarized  as  follows : 


April  20th,  1913,  to  April  20th,  1914. 

DEBITS: 


Inventory  of  Equipment,  April  20th,  1913  $3,663.95 

Inventory  of  Supplies,  April  20th,  1913   49.93 

Equipment   Received    78.00 

Supplies  Received    1,584.14 

Paid  Labor    712.31 

Prison  Labor    1,331.72 

Aid  from  Other  Departments   428.18 

Sundries  :  Veterinary  Service,  etc   24.60— $7,872.83 
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April  20th,  1913,  to  April  20th,  1914. 

CREDITS  : 


Inventory  of  Equipment,  April  20th,  1914  $2,839.38 

Inventory  of  Supplies,  April  20th,  1914   48.14 

Work   for   Other   Departments   4,588.50 

Work  for  Women's   Reformatory   130.00 

Sales   152.00 

Tuberculosis   Hospital    3,164.53— $8,035.03 


Net  Credits    $  162.20 


At  present  the  live  stock  raised  by  this  department  is  hogs. 
Garbage  is  gathered  every  day  from  the  City  Hospital,  Reform- 
atory and  private  residences  in  Kansas 
5.  The  Live  Stock    City,  and  brought  to  the  Farm  in  the  large 
Department.        truck  and  cooked.    This  forms  the  sole 
feed  of  the  hogs.    The  expense  of  this  de- 
partment is  the  time  of  the  foreman  and  the  men,  and  the  charge 
for  hauling  the  garbage,  together  with  vaccine  for  inoculation 
of  the  pigs.   The  following  is  a  report  of  the  expense  and  income 
of  this  department  during  the  year : 

Period  October  15th,  1913,  to  April  20th,  1914. 

DEBITS: 


Inventory— Equipment,  April  21,  1913  $2,522.94 

Supplies  Received    -50.06 

-Paid  Labor    343.64 

Prison  Labor    811.86  Dr. 

Aid  from  Other  Departments   676.95— $4,405.45 


Period  October  15th,  1913,  to  April  20th,  1914.   

CREDITS : 

Sales   $1,028.02 

Inventory— Equipment,  April  20th,  1914   2,448-00  Cr. 

Inventory— Supplies,  April  20th,  1914  •  4.59— $3,480.61 


Net  Debits    $  924.84 


While  this  department,  by  strict  accounting,  shows  a  loss 
of  $924.84  for  the  period  from  October  15,  1913  to  April  20,  1914. 
this  does  not  by  any  means  signify  that  we  paid  out  that  much 
money  to  support  this  department.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only 
paid  out  $50.06  in  actual  cash  for  supplies  for  this  department 
during  this  period,  while  we  sold  $1,028.02  worth  of  hogs.  It 
simply  means  that  this  department  came  within  $924.84  of 
providing  for  the  salary  of  one  guard  ($343.64),  and  the  sup- 
port of  five  or  six  prisoners  ($811.86),  and  the  support  of  the 
Barn  Department,  and  other  departments  to  the  amount  of 
$676.95.  In  other  words,  this  department  helped  the  Institu- 
tion to  the  extent  of  $957.67,  although  it  failed  to  do  its  share 
to  make  the  Institution  self-supporting  by  $924.84. 
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Th  e  Blacksmith  foreman  has  charge  of  all  the  iron  work  on 
the  grounds,  including  the   sharpening  of  tools   for  quarry, 
construction      department,  sharpening 
6.  The  Blacksmith     plows  and  other  tools  for  the  Farm  de- 
Department,        partment,  shoeing  horses  for  the  Barn  and 
teams  department,  and  caring  for  the  en- 
gine at  the  quarry.  The  following  is  the  business  report  for 
the  year. 


DEBITS: 

Inventory  Equipment,  April  21,  1913   $  257.59 

Inventory  of  Supplies,  April  21,  1913   178.15 


$  435.74 

Equipment  added  during  the  year  $  45.15 

Supplies  added  during  the  year   698.37 

Paid  Labor  during  the  year   661.58 

Prison  Labor  during  the  year   770.85 

Aid  from  other  Departments   .25 

Sundry   Items   3.05— $2,179.24 


Total  Debits    $2,614.98 

CREDITS: 

Work  done  for  other  Departments  $2,847.75 

Inventory  of  Equipment,  April  20,  1914   217.12 

Inventory  of  Supplies,  April  20,  1914   72.94— $3,137.81 


Net  Credits  for  Year  ending  April  20,  1914   $  522.83 


This  department  is  equipped  with  good  crusher  machinery 
and  engine,  and  produces  all  of  the  crushed  rock  used  for  the 
roads  and  construction  work  on  the  Farm. 

7.  Quarry  and  During  the  year,  a  contract  was  taken  by 
Roads  Department,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  for  this  de- 
partment, with  the  County,  to  grade  and 
macadamize  1,050  feet  of  road  connecting  Raytown  pike  with  the 
Tuberculosis  Hospital,  also  a  contract  with  the  Hospital  and 
Health  Board  to  excavate  and  macadamize  2,000  feet  of  road, 
connecting  the  above  mentioned  road  with  the  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital site.  This  was  accomplished  during  the  winter  months,  and 
on  March  26,  1914,  this  department  began  excavating  on  the 
grounds  for  the  new  Tuberculosis  Hospital.  To  complete  this 
task  it  will  be  necessary  to  move  about  20,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  and  will  require  several  months.  All  the  stone  for  the  con- 
struction work  will  be  secured  from  our  Quarry. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  labor  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
prisoners,  which  was  extremely  unproductive,  was  employed  by 
this  department,  and  that  too  low  prices  were  secured  on  crushed 
rock  as  well  as  on  contracts,  and  because  convalescent  and  feeble- 
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minded  prisoners,  able  to  do  but  little  work,  are  usually  assigned 
to  it,  this  department  shows  a  loss.  The  following  is  a  report  of 
the  business  of  this  department : 


April  20,  1913,  to  April  21,  1914: 

DEBITS: 

Inventory     of     Equipment     (Including  Graveyard 

tools)   $  4,590.58 

Inventory  of  Supplies    52.47 

Equipment  Received  for  year  ending  April  21,  1914....  246.55 
Supplies  Received  for  year  ending  April  21,  1914....  278.44 

Paid  Labor  for  year  ending  April  21,  1914   1.884.21 

Prison  Labor  for  year  ending  April  21,  1914   12,872.85 

Aid  from  Other  Departments,  ending  April  21,  1914  2,491.52— $22,416.62 


CREDITS  : 

Products  for  year  ending  April  21,  1914  $  3,807.24 

Maintenance — Labor  on    Roads,    ending    April  21, 

1914    9,039.10 

Inventory  Equipment  for  year  ending  21,  1914   3,992.55 

Supplies  Quarry  for  year  ending  April  21,  1914   46.80 

Inventory  of  tools  (  including  Graveyard,  etc)   53.04 — $16,938.73 


Net  Debits    $  5,477.89 


The  Shoe  Department  make  and  repairs  all  of  the  shoes  used 
by  the  men  of  this  Institution  and  by  the  women  of  the  Reform- 
atory.   It  is  charged  with  the  leather 
8.  The  Clothing        and  other  material  used,  together  with 
and  the  time  of  the   men   at  maintenance 

Laundry  Department,    rates,  and  is  given  credit  for  finished 

work  at  schedule  prices,  commensur- 
ate with  the  quality  of  the  work.  (See  financial  report  for  the 
year  following  the  Clothing  Department  report.) 

The  Clothing  and  Laundry  Department  has  charge  of  the 
laundry  for  the  entire  institution,  and  cares  for  the  personal 
clothing  of  the  men.  The  cleaning,  pressing  and  repairing  are 
done  by  the  prisoners  employed  in  this  Department.  The  rate 
of  charge  for  this  kind  of  work  is  considerably  lower  than  for 
similar  work  done  by  the  cleaning  and  pressing  establishments 
on  the  outside.  After  the  new  fiscal  year,  beginning  April  21, 
1914,  the  department  will  be  divided  into  two  departments, 
known  as  "Shoe  Shop,"  and  "Clothing  Department."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  financial  report  for  the  year  for  the  Clothing  and 
Laundry  Department : 

April  20th,  1913,  to  April  20th,  1914: 

DEBITS: 


Shoe  Shop  Equipment,  April  21,  1913  $  1,101.33 

The  Shoe  Shop  Supplies,  April  21,  1913   300.82 

Laundry  and  Tailor  Shop — Equipment,  April  21,  1913  255.46 
Laundry  and  Tailor  Shop  Supplies,  April  1,  1913   1.05 
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Clothing  Supplies,  April  21,  1913   3,685.28 

Equipment   Received    644.65 

Supplies  Received    645.18 

Sundries    .78 

Equipment   Received   10.28 

Suplpies  Received    94.08 

Received    2,648.05 

Paid   Labor    786.12 

Prison   Labor    1,698-53 

Aid  from  Other  Departments    14.50 

Aid  from  the  Women's  Reformatory   3,108.72— $14,994.83 


Total  Debits  carried  forward    $14,994.83 

April  20,  1913;  to  April  20,  1914. 

CREDITS: 

Shoe  Shop  Equipment,  April  20,  1914  $  930.93 

Shoe  Shop  Supplies,  April  20,  1913   237.19 

Laundry  Equipment,  April  20,  1913   62.67 

Laundry  and  Tailor  Shop — Supplies,  April  20,  1913....  9.63 

Clothing  Supplies    2,353.54 

General  Repairs    1,042.47 

New  Shoes    422.60 

Charity    33.00 

Sales   .   55.15 

Work  Done  for  Other  Departments   19.05 

Supplies  to  Other  Departments   1,883.17 

Cleaning  and  Pressing    1,151.91 

Washing    749.51 

Women's  Reformatory  Dept. — Laundry  and  Rep   3,108.72 

Maintenance — Consumed    and    Condemned   2,125.04 

Institutional  Washing  and  Repairing   511.74 

Dress  Out    79.92— $14,776.24 


Net  Debits    $  218.59 


This  department  takes  care  of  all  the  sleeping  quarters  and 
is  guardian  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  entire  Institution. 

The  keeping  of  beds  and  changing  of  linen, 
9.  Lodging  scrubbing  of  floors,  polishing  of  metal  and  at- 
Department.    tending  to  the  lawns,  fall  under  this  department. 

Credit  is  given  for  lodging  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  night  per  bed.  Brooms,  soap,  laundry,  fuel  and  other 
incidental  expenses  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  rooms  are  the  expenses  of  this  depart- 
ment.   The  folloiwng  is  a  summary  of  the  business  for  the  year: 

April  20th,  1913,  to  April  20th,  1914. 


DEBITS: 

Inventory,  April  20,  1913— Equipment  $  2,442.91 

Inventory,  April  20,  1913— Supplies   16.70 

Equipment   Received    1,658.24 

Supplies  Received    2,285.65 

Paid  Labor    591.81 

Prison  Labor    3,804.69 

Aid  from  Other  Departments   1,869.06— $12,669.06 
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April  20,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914: 

CREDITS: 


Maintenance — Officers'  Lodging    841.40 

Maintenance — Prisoners'   Lodging    7,455.84 

Inventory  of  Equipment,  April  20,  1914   3,026.75 

Inventory  of  Supplies,  April  20,  1914   1,831.52— $13,115-51 


Total  Debits   $12,669.06 

Total  Credits  $13,155.51 


Net  Credits  for  Fiscal  Year  ending  April  20,  1914....$  486.45 


This  department  is  charged  with  all  food-stuffs,  coal,  ice, 
kitchen  utensils,  dishes,  etc.,  and  is  given  credit  for  all  meals  fur- 
nished at  the  rate  of  \2y2  cents  per  meal.  This 
10.  Kitchen  and    department   makes   a   good   showing.  The 
Dining  Room      careful  business  care  in  the  selection  of  foods 
Department.     and  supplies  has  been  a  great  saving  to  the 
Institution.    The  following  is  the  report  for 

this  department : 

April  20,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914. 

DEBITS: 

Inventory  of  Equipment,  April  20,  1913 

Inventory  of  Supplies,  April  20,  1913  

Equipment  Received   

Supplies  Received   

Paid  Labor   

Prison  Labor   

Aid  from  Other  Departments   

Groceries  consumed  during  the  year.... 


April  20,  1913,  to  April  20,  1914: 

CREDITS: 


Meals  served  to  Officers  $  4,372.48 

Meals  served  to  prisoners   34,890.70 

Inventory  of  Sundries,  April  20,  1914   26.70 

Inventory  of  Supplies  and  Equipment   1,352.65 — $40,642.53 


Net  credits   $  9,692.80 


This  department  is  the  only  non-productive  department  out- 
side of  the  Executive  Department  in  the  Institution,  as  it  does  not 

seem  proper  to  charge  a    per    cent  on 
11.  The  Commissary    goods  handled.    Goods  are  charged  out 
Department.  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  arc  re- 

ceived, which  rate  is  established  by  cit> 
contract.  The  time  of  the  prisoners  and  the  officers  are  charged 
and  credited  at  the  same  rate  so  that  there  is  no  profit  and  no 
loss. 


.$  1,632.91 
5.54 

245.15 

2p7.61 
.  785.43 
.  6,292.77 
.  2,565.85 

.$19,154.4'/— $30,949.73 


INVENTORY  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES,  Apr.  20,  1914 

Equipment 
and  Supply 

Equipment       Supplies        Totals  Invoice 
Apr.  20, '14    Apr.  20, '13 


Executive  Dept  $ 

Office  Supplies 

363-94 

3  83 

367  77 

Assistant  Supt  

3,468.18 

123.45 

3,591.63 

Hospital   

250.70 

250.70 

Farm 

214.28 

7.12 

221.40 

?  467  4& 

Livestock 

2,448.00 

4.59 

2,452.59 

Barns  and  Teams 

2,839.38 

48.15 

2,'887.*53 

3  713  88 

Commissary — 

Hardware  and  Sund.... 

133.15 

633.40 

766.55 

254.04 

Groceries   

232.50 

232.50 

320.58 

Clothing   

2,353,54 

2,353.54 

3,685.28 

Shoe  Shop 

930  93 

237.19 

1,168.12 

1  402.15 

L'dry  &  Tailor  Shop 

62.67 

9.63 

'  72.30 

256-51 

Construction — 

Carp'nt'rs  Tools  &  S. 

345.98 

290.31 

636.29 

3,535.37 

Miscellaneous   

2,671,70 

64.76 

2,736.46 

2,700.96 

Plumbing  Tools   

311.06 

23.84 

334.90 

Masons  and  Plasters 

19.32 

19.32 

Janitor   

3,026.75 

1,831.52 

4,858.27 

2,459.61 

Kitchen   

1,343.51 

9.14 

1,352.65 

1,638.45 

Blacksmith  Shop   

217.12 

72.94 

290.06 

846.24 

Quarry   

3,992.55 

46.80 

4,039.35 

6,268.05 

Totals   $22,619.90      $  6,012.03      $28,631.93  $34,012.51 

Subtracting  1913  from  1914  inventory  $28,631.93 


Reduction  in  inventory  since  last  report  $  5,380.58 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  YEAR'S  CASH  TRANSACTIONS. 

Expenses. 

Material  for  permanent  improvements  $  7,783.46 

Current  expenses   36,003.25 

Salaries   21,090.18 

Paid  special  skilled  labor  and  material  from  Bond  Fund   2,197.31 


Profit. 

Cash  Credits  : 

Farm  products   $  496-91 

Graves    279.13 

Const.  Hospital  &  Health  Dept.  587.94 

Hogs    2,835.35 

Rock    27.70 

Cement  sacks    535.25 

Miscellaneous    177.62 


$67,074.20 


  $  4,939.90 

Permanent  improvements   $43,792.40 
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Debits :  Cost  of  Value  of 

Institution  Credits 

Materials  for  permanent  im- 
provements (General  Fund)..$  7,783.46 

Salaries  for  permanent  im- 
provements (Bond  Fund)   2,197.31 

Salaries   21,090-18 

Clothing,  provisions,  tools,  etc  36,003.25 

Excess  of  inventory  used  over 
that  purchased  during  year    5,380.58  $72,454.78 

$72,454.78  $48,732.30 

Net  deficit   $23,722.48 

Current  expenses,  including  salaries,  for  the  year,  $57,093.43. 
Average  cost  per  man  per  day,  $0,595. 

The  gross  cost  of  running  a  productive  prison  is  more  than 
the  cost  of  running  an  unproductive  one,  but  the  net  cost  is  less. 
According  to  the  showing  above,  our  net  cost  per  man  per  day 
was  only  $0.2472.  But  even  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  our  production.  They  represent  only  cash  transactions. 
We  should  add  the  following  items  not  representing  cash  trans- 
action : 

Credit  Debit 

Excess  of  inventory  entered  to  last  years  credit 
but  paid  for  out  of  this  year  over  that  en- 
tered to  this  year's  credit  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  next  year's  budget  $  3,100.00 

Material  and  work  furnished  to  Hospital  and 
Health  Board  this  year  in  connection  with 
T.  B.  Hospital  and  camp  but  not  paid  for 
(some  will  be  donated)    5,213-02 

Work  and  material  furnished  for  County  Road 
and  Bridge  at  northwest  corner  of  Farm  this 
year  but  not  paid  for  (some  will  be  donated)..  4,393.73 

Net  balance  of  work  donated  to  Farm  by  Wom- 
en's Reformatory   ,  I   $  3,399.24 

$12,706.75      $  3,399.24 

Net  additional  credits    $9,307.51 

$12,706.75  $12,706.75 

These  figures  would  reduce  the  actual  net  deficit  to 
$14,414.97. 

If  you  figured  the  net  maintenance  cost  on  the  basis  of  this, 
it  would  show  a  net  cost  of  15  cents  per  man  per  day. 


OCCUPATION  OF  PRISONERS. 


Actor    3  Expressman    2  Packer    2 

Auto  washer    4  Flagman    1  Painter   102 

Asbestos   worker         1  Fireman  (loco.)   10  Paperhanger  ......]   10 

Awning   maker   4  Fireman   (marine).—    4  Peddler   12 

Basket    maker   1  Farmers    44  Photographer    3 

Brakeman    8  Film   operators   3  Plasterer    20 

Baker    19  Fireman  (stat.)   18  Plumber    20 

Barber   47  Fisherman   2  Plumber  helper   5 

Bartender    12  Foreman    1  Porter  I  92 

Beer  bottler   6  Florist    1  Physician   4 

Butter-maker    1  Fence-maker    1  Pressman    6 

Brick-maker    1  Garment  worker          2  Printer   ;  21 

Buggy  washer   1  Gardener    3  Proofreader   y  1 

Billposter    J  Gasfitter    4  Pipefitter   6 

Blacksmith    17  Harnessmaker    5  Reporter  1 

Boilermaker    6  Hardwood  finisher...    1  Railway  mail  clerk..  2 

Bookbinder    1  Hod  carrier   24  Ropemaker    1 

Bookkeeper    9  Horse  cuffer   7  Roofer    8 

Boxmaker    4  Horseshoer    12  Salesman    33 

Brickmason    10  Hostler    3  Shoemaker   21 

Bridgebuilder    3  Hotel-worker   2  Sign  writer   3 

Broommaker    1  Housework   19  Singer   1 

Butcher    49  Huckster    20  Steamfitter   5 

Canmaker    1  Iron-worker    13  Stone  worker   20 

Candymaker    4  Inspector    3  Switchman    39 

Cabinetmaker    2  Insurance  agent          2  Student    2 

Carpenters    60  Instructor   (mech.)...    1  Steeplejack    3 

Car  repairers    10  Jockey    3  Soldier    7 

Cement  finisher   7  Janitor    17  Solicitor    15 

Chauffer    30  Jeweler    2  Sailor    3 

Chickenpicker    1  Junk  dealer   3  Speculator   1 

Cigarmaker    10  Laborer   1158  Sausage  maker   1 

Civil   engineer   1  Lather    5  Special  agent   1 

Cleaner  and  dyer         7  Laundry-worker    2  Telegraph  operator..  7 

Clerk    45  Leather    4  Tailor    31 

Collector    1  Lineman  f.   5  Teamster   284 

Coach  cleaner   2  Millwright    1  Tinner   2 

Cooper    1  Mattress-maker    1  Tree  trimmer   1 

Contractor    2  Machinist   27  Timekeeper   1 

Cook   134  Manager  of  Pool  H.    3  Upholsterer    3 

Dentist    2  Merchant    3  Undertaker    1 

Dairyman    3  Messenger  boy   15  Umbrella-man    1 

Decorator    3  Metal-worker    4  Woodworker    2 

Dishwasher    17  Miners    25  Waiter   '....107 

Draftsman    1  Moulders    5  Watchmaker    5 

Driller    2  Musician    11  Wood  trimmer   1 

Druggist   5  Minister   1  Window  trimmer   1 

Electrician    18  Motorman    1  Weaver   2 

Elevator  operator.....    3  Marble-worker    1  Watchman   :   1 

Engineer  (stat.)   3  Nurse    2  Wool  carder   1 

Engineer  (loco.)          19  Organizer   2  '  

Engraver    1  Optician    1  2951 

Embroidery  maker..  1  Occupat.  unknown...  10 
Embalmer      1  Paper-maker    5 
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SUMMARY. 

Fiscal  Year  April  21,  '13,  to  April  20,  '14. 

Total  number  of  inmates  for  year   3,191 

Total  number  of  escapes.^   71 

Percentage  of  escapes..:'.   2.22% 

Average   daily   attendance   263 

Total  number  of  days  charged  to  labor  19,038 

Total  number  of  days  charged  to  hospital   5,179 

Total  number  of  days  charged  to  idleness  and  unassigned  18,468 

Total  number  of  days  served  by  all  inmates  95,958 

Average  length  of  time  served  by  inmate,  days   31 

Note. — Percentage  of  days  spent  in  work,  75.3Z%  ;  in  hospital,  5.39; 
in  idleness,  19.24.  Three-fourths  of  days  spent  in  idleness  were  Sun- 
days and  holidays. 

POPULATION  TABLES. 

April  21st,  1913,  to  April  20th,  1914. 

Attendance  of  Prisoners- 

Attendance  April  21,  1913   240 

Received  during  year.....  2,951 


Total  3,191 

Released  during  year...:.  2,922 


Attendance  April  20,  1914   269 

PRISONERS  RECEIVED  BY  MONTH. 

Month. 

April  21-30,  1913  

May   '.  

June   

July   

August   

September  

October   

November   

December  

January   ,  

February  

March  

April  1-20,  inclusive  


ite  men 

Colored  men 

Total 

84 

30 

114 

187 

57 

244 

180 

43 

223 

174 

74 

248 

119 

73 

192 

173 

67 

240 

174 

51 

225 

177 

68 

245 

256 

68 

324 

197 

79 

276 

133 

66 

199 

194 

75 

269 

119 

33 

152 

2,167 

784 

2,951 

Total    2,167 

HOW  RELEASED. 

White  men    Colored  men  Total 

Paroled                                                         1,346  481  1,827 

Fines  paid                                                        90  26  116 

Fxpired                                                           541  239  780 

Deaths                                                               1  2  3 

Escapes                                                              60  11  71 

Appealed                                                          50  24  74 

To  City  Hospital                                             19  5  24 

To  Criminal  Court                                            21  6  27 


Total    2,128  794  2,922 


I 
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HOW  RETURNED. 


New  commitments    2,047 


Escapes  returned 

From  hospital   

From  appeal   

Paroles  returned 
From  court   


20 
8 
7 
73 
12 


754 
5 
3 
8 
13 
1 


Total    2,167  784 

Old  paroles  revoked  after  committed  to  Farm  on  new  fines. 


2,801 
25 
11 
15 
86 
13 

2.951 
127 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  PRISONERS. 


Alabama    16 

Arkansas    42 

Austria    13 

Belgium    5 

California   18 

Canada   ■   24 

Colorado   :   19 

Connecticut    9 

Delaware    3 

Denmark    2 

District  of  Columbia   5 

England    23 

Finland    1 

Florida    4 

France    1 

Georgia    22 

Germany    44 

Greece    12 

Hungary    5 

Illinois    189 

[owa   112 

Indiana    60 

Ireland    66 

Italy    13 

Kansas    269 

Kentucky    95 

Louisiana    40 

Maine    4 

Maryland    10 

Massachusetts    38 

Mexico    98 

Michigan    35 

Minnesota    14 

Mississippi    32 

Montana*    6 

Nebraska    32 

North  Dakota    3 


New  Hampshire    1 

New  Jersey    10 

New  Mexico    2 

New  York   115 

North  Carolina   '.   7 

Norway    4 

Nova  Scotia    1 

Oklahoma    46 

Ohio    86 

Oregon   5 

Pennsylvania   82 

Poland    5 

Rhode  Island    2 

Russia    17 

Roumania    2 

Scotland   12 

South  America    3 

South  Carolina    8 

South  Dakota   1 

Syria    2 

Sweden   10 

Switzerland   7 

Tennessee    83 

Texas   ,     94 

Unknown    4 

Utah    4 

Vermont   2 

Virginia    14 

  3 

2 

ZZ~ZZ  7 

  5 

  25 

  1 

  865 


Wales   

Washington  ... 
West  Indies  .... 
W est  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming  

*Missouri   


Total   2951 


SOCIAL  STATE  OF  PRISONERS. 

Married   ;   763 

Widowers   141 

Single   2,047 


Total 


.2,951 
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OFFENSES  OF  PRISONERS. 


Begging  on  street   2 

Blockading  sidewalk  &  street..  61 

Carrying  concealed  weapons....  5 

Careless  driving   2 

Cruelty  to  animals   9 

^Destruction  of  property   7 

Disturbing  the  peace   660 

Drunk  and  dist.  the  peace   138 

Drunk   83 

Indecent  exposure    15 

Firing  guns  in  city   9 

Frequenting  bawdy  houses   2 

Gambling    9 

Indecent  act    3 

Impersonating  officer    2 

Interfering  with  officer   *2 

Non-support    62 

Occupying  rooms  for  immoral 

purposes   3 


Resisting  officer   3 

Refusing  to  pay  taxi  cab  fare.  3 

Refusing  to  pay  licenses..   2 

Removing  street  barrier   1 

Selling  liquor  without  license..  13 

Short  weight    1 

Trespassing    4 

Vagrancy   1804 

Violating  cocaine  ordinance....  7 

Violating  milk  ordinance   1 

Violating  opium  ordinance   17 

Violating  traffic  ordinance   1 

Violating  Section  352   4 

Violating  Section  15647   10 

Violating  Section  341   3 

Violating  Section  9261   2 

Violating  Section  15722   1 

Total   2951 
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